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'HILOSOPHICAL AND POLITICAL 

H . 1 S T ‘ ‘o R Y 

• OF THE 

seYtlemeni's and trade 

0 F T M E ' 

EUROPEANS 

1 M THE 

EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


- B o o 1C xvur. 

Englijh Cotonies founded m Vennfylvanla.^ Marytandi 
Virgtntaf CaroUnSi Oeargia, and Tlorida. Gf 
neral Kejle^ions on all theft SetikmenU. 

N O fociety was 'ever Founded on injuflice. B O o K 
A people formed by a compact fo extraor- 
dmary, would have been, at the fame time, both parallel 
the mod degraded and the moE unfortunate of a 

people.* Declared enemies of the human lacCjg^/g^J^ 
they would cquall) ha\e been intjtlcd to compaf«Teratneat 
fion, from the fcniiments they would base infplred, 
and ihofc they would have experienced. Feared 
and hated by all furroundtng powers, they would 
ha^e inceflanily been agitated by the fame paf- 
fioos. Their misfortunes would hate excited 
unlvcrfal joy, and ihcir prorpcrlty general alTtic- 
tlon. The nations would one day have united 
VoL. \I. B to 
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B o OKtoextcrminate them; but time would have ren- 

XVlii, this league ufclcfs. 'It would have been 

^fufficient for _ their annihilation, and for^thc 
avenging of other nations, that each of their 
members fiiould have modelled his conduft upon 
the maxims of the (late.’' Animated with the 
fpirit of their inftitution,. they would ^all have 
been eager to raife thcmfelves upon the ruin of 
each other. No mcafurc would have appeared 
too odious For this purpofd. This ’would have 
been reahfmg the fable of the race engendered 
from the teeth of-the dragon, which Cadmus 
fawed upon the earth, and which was deftroyed 
as foon as created. - 

•How different would be the defliny of an em- 
pire founded on virtue I Agriculture, the arts, 
the fciences, and commerce, improved under 
the proteflion of peace, would have c.xpellcd 
idlcncfs, ignorance, and mifery. The chief of 
the ffate would have protected the different ranks 
of men in the date, and would have been adored. 
He would have Undciftood that not one of the 
fociety could fuffer, without feme injury to the 
whole body, and therefote he would have attended 
to the happinefs of all. Iraparital equity would 
infure the obfervation of the treaties which it 
had di£latcd} the (lability of laws, which it 
bad fimplified, and the diffnbution of taxes, 
which it Would hive proportioned to the public 
cxpenccs. All the ncighb'ouTing -powers, inte- 
refted m the prefervation of this people, would 
arm in their defence, upon the lead danger which , 
(hould threaten them. But in default of foreign 
fuccouTS, they imight ihcmfclves oppofcj'to the 
luijuft. aggrclTof, the impenetrable barrier .of a 
ncU and numerous people, for whom the word 
Country would not merely be a nominal idea. 

' ‘ This 
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This is -what may be called -imaginary exccllcnceB O O K 
, in politics. * ' » ■ - \ 

/These two forts o£ government are equally 
unknown in the annals ot the world ; which pre- 
fent us with nothing but imperfe^ Ikciches, more 
or Icfs refctnbhng the atrocious fubhmity, or 
more or Icfs diftant from the affecting beauty of 
one or the othcr'of tbefc»grcat portraits. The 
nations which have made the moft fplendid figure 
on the theatre of the world, a^uated by dc- • 
ffruftive ambition, have difplaycd a greater re- 
femblancc to the former. Others, more wife m 
their conftitution, more iimplc in their manners, ' 
more limited in their views, and enveloped, if 
we may ufc the exprefiion, Avith a kind of fccret 
happinefs, feemed to be more conformable to 
thefecond.* Among the latter PcnnfjUania may 
be reckoned. 

Lutheranism, which was deftinedto caufc a 
remarkahle change in Europe, either by iTs ownpJJnjjffJiJ 
influence, or by the o-amplc it gave, had occa-nia Mau- 
fioncd a great f^erment in the minds of all men; 

.when there arofc, in the midff of the commotions 
it ‘excited, a new religion, which, at firJf, appeared 
much more like a rebellion guided by tanaticifm, 
then like a feft that was governed by any fixed 
principle.' . The generality of innovators in reli- 
gion tolloww regular fyftcm, compofed of doc- 
trines connefted with* each othcr,’}and contend, 
at firft, only ro defend 'them; till pcrfccuiion 
irritates and flimulatcs them to rebellion, fo that 
at length they have, recourfe to arms. The 
<h7 {be evrirfrary, sty rf (bcf ihnf 
looked into the biblc for the word of command 
to attack, lifted 'Up the ftandard of .rebellion, 
before tiicy had agreed upon a ryllemofdoftriiie. 

It is true, iirtclccd, iheir leaders had taught, that . 
it was a ridiculous and ufelefs praflicc to admi- 
' • • B 2 nificr 
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BOO Ktiiftcr baptifm to infants, and affcrtcd that thc’ir 

xviu. opinion upon this point was the fame as that 
of the -primitive cburchj but they had not yet 
ever reduced to ptafticc this article of belief, 
which was the only one that furnilhcd a pretence 
for their reparation. The fpirit of fedition pre- 
vemed them from paying a proper attention to 
the fchifmatic tenets, on which their divifion was 
founded. To fhakc olF the tyrannical. yoke of 
church and Hate, was their law and their faith. 
To cnlift in the armies of the Lord, to join with 
the faithful, who were to wield. the ‘fword of 
Gideon, this was their device, their motive, and 
their fignal for rallying. , , , 

It was not till after they had carried fire and 
fwotd into a great part of Germany, that the 
Anabaptifts thought of giving feme bafis and 
feme connefkion to their creed, and of marking 
and cementing their confederacy by fome vifible 
fign of union. Having been united at firft by 
infpiration to raife a body of troops, in 1525 they 
were united to compofe a religious code. • 

In this mixed fyftem of intolcrafion'and mild- 
nefs, the Anabapuft church, being-tbe only one 
in which thepurc word of God is taught, neither 
can nor ought to communicate with any other. 

The fpint of the Lord blowing wherefoever it 
liftcih, the power of prcachjng is notdimited to 
one order oLthc faithful, but is difpenfed to all. 

Every one likcwifc has the gift of prophecy. > 

• -Every feft which hath not preferved a com- 
munity of all ihlngs.which confbtuted the life and 
fpirit of primitive Chrillianity, has degenerated, 
and is for that tcafon an impure fociety. 

•hUorsTRATSs arc ufclcfs in a fociety of. the 
truly faithful. 'A ChriAian never has occafion 
aChriftian allowed to be. one 
bimfclf.. ’ . . r ' - w ' • 

'' - L . Chris- 
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CHRisTrAKS are not permitted to take uparmsB O O K 
even m their own defence, much lefs is it 
ful for them to enlift as foldicrs in mercenary 
armies. 

Both law-fuits and oaths arc forbidden the dif- 
ciplcs of Chrift, who has commanded them to let 
iheir yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. ^ * ' 

- The baptifm of infants is an invention of the 
devil and the pope. The validity of baptifm 
depends upon the voluntary content of adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a confeiouf- 
nefs of the engagement they take upon them- 
feUes. 

Such was in it*s origin the religious fyflem of 
the Anabaptifts. Though it appears founded on 
charity and mildnefs, yet it produced nothing but 
violence and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an 
equality of ftations, is the moft dangerous one 
that can be adopted in a civilized fociciy. To 
• preach this fyftem to the people, is not to put 
them in mind of their rights; it is leading them 
on to alTaffination and plunder. It is Jetting do- 
medic animals loofc, and tran'rorming them into 
wild beads. The rulers of the people mud be 
more enlightened, or the laws by which they are 
governed muft be foftened ; but there is in fadt 
no fuch thing in nature as a real equality ; it 
cxids only in the fydem of equity. Even the 
ravages thcmfclves arc not equal when once they 
arc collcGcd into hords. Tlicy arc only foVhile 
they wander in the woods; and c\en then the 
man who fufTcrs the produce of his ciiacc to be 
taken ftom Inm, is not tbc equal oi bun wlio 
deprives him of it. Such has been the origin of 
all.focictJcs. 

A DocTRttre, the bafis of which was the com- 
munity of goods and equality of ranks, was 
hardly calculated to find partifans any where but 

among 
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BOO K among the poor. ^Thc peafants ihcrcforc adopted 
XVili it with the greater cnthufiafm, in proportion as 
the yoke from which it dcltvcred them was more 
inrupportaWe. The far greater part, cfpecially 
thofe who were condemned to iiavery, rofc up in 
arms on all Tides, to fupport a doflrine, which, 
from being vaffals, made them^ ccjual to their 
lords. The apprehenfion of feeing one of the 
firft. bandk of focicty, obedience to the magifttatc, 
broken, united all other fefts againiV them, who 
could not fublift without fubordmation, After 
having carried on. a more obflinate refinance than 
could havchcen expefied, they yielded at length 
to the number of their enemies. Their feft, 
notwitliflanding it had made it*« way all otcr 
Germany, and into a part of the North, was no 
where pcctalcnt, bccaufe it had been every where 
'oppofed and difperfcd. It was but jufl tolerated 
in thofe countries, in which the grcateil latitude 
of opinion was allowed 5 and there was not any 
flatc m which it was able to fettle a church, 
authorized by the civil power. This of courfc 
weakened it, and from obfeurity it fell into con- 
tempt. It's only glory U that of having,' per- 
haps, contributed to the foundation of the feft of 
qunkers. * 

Orem«-d This humane and peaceable fe^l arofc in Eng- 
land, amidd the confufions of that bloody war, 
quUm. "hich terminated in a monarch’s being dragged 
to the fcalTold by his own fubjcfls. The founder 
of it, George Tox, wos of the lower clafs of the 
people; a man who had been formerly a mecha- 
nic, but whom a fingular and contemplative turn 
of mmd had induced to quit hit employment. 
In order to wean himfelf entirely from all earthly 
nPeflioni, he broke off all conncflioni with l«s 
cun family; and for fear of being tempted to 
renew them, he dctchnincd tr have no fixed 
* abode. 
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abode.* He often •wandered alone in ‘the woods,BOOK 
without any other amufement but his bible. In 
time he even learned to go without that, when 
he thought he had acquired from it a degree of 
infpiration fimilar to that of the apolHes and the 
prophets. i * * ^ s 

He then began to think. of making profclytcs, 
in which he found no difficulty in a country where 
the minds of ail men were filled and difturbed 
with cnthufiaftic notions. He was, therefore, foon 
followed by a multitude of dlfciples, the novchy 
and fingularity of whofe opinions, upon incompre- 
henfible I^ubjefts,* could not fail of nttrafting and' 
fafeinating all thofe who were fond of the mar- 
yelious. ; 

The firft thing by which they caught the* eye, 
was the firapiicUy of their drefs, in which there 
was no gold or filver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or ruffles, and from which they afFeftcd to banifli 
every thing that was fupcrfiuous or unneceflary. 

They would notfuffer cither a button in the hat, 
or a plate in the coat,becaufc it w'as poflibleto do 
without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
for cflablifhcd modes reminded thofe who adopted 
it, that it became them to be more virtuous than 
the reft of men, from whom they diftinguifhed 
themfclvcs by this external modefty. 

All outward marks of deference, which the 
pride and tyranny of mankind exafl front thofe 
who arc unable to tefufe them, were dirdained by 
the quakers, who difclaimed the names of maftcr 
and fervant. They condemned all titles, as be- 
ing tokens of. pride in thofe who claimed them, 
and of mcannefs In thofe who beftowed them. 

'fhey did not ‘allow to any perfon whatever the 
appellation of eminence or excellence, and fo far 
they might be in the right; but they refufed to 
comply with thofe reciprocal demonftrations^of 

rerpeft 
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BOO Krcfpca whlch^’wc caU poUtcncfs, and in this they 
xvm were to blame. The name of friend, they faid, 

' — ’was not to be refufed by one chriflian or citizen 
to another, but the ‘ceremony of bowing they 
confidercd as ridiculous and troublefome. To 
pull off the hat they held to be a want of refpeft 
to a man’s fcl^in order to fhew it to others. 

. They carried this idea fo far, that even the ma- 
giftrates could not compel them, to any external 
^ mark of reverence; but they addreffed both them 
and princes according to the ancient majcRy of 
language, In the fccond perfon and in the ftngu- 
lar number; and they juftified this licenfe by 
the cuftom of thefc very perfons ’who were of- 
fended at it, and who ufed to addrefs their faints 
and their God in the fame manner. 

THBauftcrity of their morals ennobled the fin- 
gularity of their manners. The iife of arms, 
eonCidcttd in every light, appeared a crime to 
them. If It were to attack, it was violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend one’s felf, it was 
breaking through thofeof chnllianuy. Univerfal 
peace was the gofpcl they had agreed to profefs. 
If any one fmbte a quakcr upon one check, he 
immcdiitely pccffnicd the oihe-; if any one 
afkcd him for his coat, he offered his waiflcoat 
too. Nothing could engage thefe equitable 
men to demand more than the lawful price for 
their Svork, or to take Icfs than what they de- 
manded. An oaih, even before a magiflrate, and 
In fupport of a juft caufc, they deemed to be a 
profanation of the name of God, in any of the 
wretched difpuics that atlfc between weak and 
^T’fViablc beVu^Sv 

I HE contempt they entertained for the ootward 
forms of pohtenefs in civil life, was changed into 
averfion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion. They looVed upon churches merely as the 
■ ' * often- 
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R o o Klnto bis party, in order, to conciliate to hirafclf a 
xviil. iiighcr degree of refpeft and confidcration *, but 
ihcyeither eluded his invitations, or rejeftedthem; 
and be afterwards confeffed, that this was the 
only religion which was not to be influenced by 
bribery. ' 

Tonnaa- • AMONG thc fcvcral pctfons who caft a tempo- 
fifin of yary luftre on the left, thc only one who deferves 
poon^iTa-^o be remembered by poftcrity, is William Penn.' 
Penn. Hc was thc fou of an admiral, who had been for* 
S‘Se” I'^nate enough to be equally diftinguifhed by 
jgUittiou. Cromwell, and thc two Stuarts, who. held thc 
reins of government after him. This able fcaman, 
more fupplc and more infmuating than men of 
his profcflion ufually are, had made feveral confi- 
derablc advances to government in the different 
expeditions in which he had been engaged. Tlic 
ynisforiuncs of the limes had not admitted of thc 
repayment of thefe loans during his life, and as 
affairs were not in a betfer fituation at his death, 
it waS'propofed to his fon, that infleadof money, 
hc ihould accept of an immcnfc territory in Ame- 
rica. It was a country, which,' though long 
•fmcc dvfcovcred and futrounded by EngUih cd« 
lonies, had always been negleflcd. A fpirit of 
benevolence made him accept with pleafure this 
Icind of patrimony, which was ceded to him aU 
mod as a fovcrcigmy,.and hc determined to 
make it the abode of virtue, and the afylum of 
the unfortunate. With this generous defign, 
towards the end of thc year 1681, hc fet fail for 
his new poffeffions, which from that time took 
the name of Pcnnfylvania. All the quakers were 
•htfiirous to'tdliow’mm, *jn order to avoid the per- 
fecution raifed againfl them by the clergy, on 
account of their not complying with the tithes'and 
other ecclcfiaftical fees; but irom prudential mo- 
tives 
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lives he declined taking over any more than two B o o k 
thoufand. ' ' 

His arrival in the New World was fignaJized by • 
an aft of equity, which made his perfon and prin- 
ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly fatisfied 
with the tight given him to his extenfive terri- 
tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 
Brltlfh ralnlftry, be determined to make It his own 
property by purchafing it of the ’natives. The 
price he gave to the favages is not known ; but 
though fome people accufc them of flupidity for 
confenting to part with what they never ought to 
have alienated upon any terms j yet Penn is not 
lefs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 
ample of moderation and jufticc in America, which 
was never thought of before by the Europeans. 

He 'rendered himfelf as much as pofiible a legal 
poircfibr of the territory, and by the ufe be made 
of it fupplied any deficiency there might be in the 
validity of his title. The Americans entertained 
as great an afTcftion for his colony, as they bad 
conceived an avcrfion for all thofc which had been 
founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 
lent. From that time there arofe a mutual confi- 
dence between the two people, founded upon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
lhake. 

Pekn*s humanity could not be confined to the 
favages only, it extended itfelf to all thofe who 
were defirous of living under his laws. Scnfiblc 
that the happmefs of the people depended upon 
the nature of the Icgiflation, he founded his upon 
thofe two firll principles of public fplendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. If it were 
allowed, to borrow the language of fable, with re- 
fpeft to an account that feems to be fabulous, we 
fhould fay, that Aftnca, who had been gone up * 
into heaven for fo long a time, was now come 

dowa 
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BOOK down upon earth again, and that the reign of in- 

^ nocence and concord was going to bc_ revived 

among mankind. ‘The mind of the writer and 
of his reader dwells with plcafurc on this part or 
modern hiRory, and feels fomc kind of compen- 
fation for the difguft, horror, or melancholy, 
which the whole of it, but particularly the ac- 
count of the European fcttlcmcnts in America, 
infpires. Hitherto we have only feen thefe bar- 
barians dtpopolating the country bciorc they 
took poffeffionof it, and laying every thing watte 
before they cultivated it. It is nine to obfervd the 
dawnings of teafon,' happintfs, arid humanity, 
rifing from among the ruins of a hcmifphcrc, 
•which ftiU ^ecks \«th tlic blood of all it’s people, 
civiHaed as well as favage. 

The virtuous legiflator made toleration the ba- 
hs of hi5 focicty. He admitted every man who 
acknowledged a God to the rights of a citiacn,and 
made every chrifthn eligible to Rate employments. 
But he left every one at liberty to invoke the Su- 
preme Being as he thought proper, at\d neither 
eftablilheda reigning church in Bennfylvania, nor 
exacted contributions for building places of pub- 
lie worlhip, nor compelled any perfons to attend 
them. 

p£NN, attached to his name, v/as defirous that 
the' property of thc‘ fcttlcmcnt which he had 
formed Ihould remain in perpetuity to his family; 
but he deprived them of any dccittvc influence 
in the public rcfolutions, and ordained, that they 
fhould not cxcrcifc any aft of authority without the 
concuijcncc. edi tHe. 'if. Oj/cfAri/pA. 

the citizens who had an” inlcrcft in the law, by 
having one in the objeft of it, were to be cleftors, 
a'nd might be chofen. To avoid as much as 
pofllblc every kind of corrupiion, it was ordained 
that the rcprcfcntativcs ftiould be chofen by fuf- 
** frages 
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fragcs pnvately given. To cftablini a law, a B O 0 IC 
plurality of voices ■was fufficient; but a majority . 
of two-thirds was nccefiary to fettle a tax. Such 
a tax as this was certainly more like a free gift 
than a fubfidy ^demanded by government} but 
was it pofilblc to grant Icfs indulgences to men 
who were come fo far in fearch of peace? 

Such was the opinion of that real philofophcr 
Penn. He gave a thoufand acres to all thofe who 
could afford to pay 45ohvrcs* for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained for himfclf,his wife, * 
each of his children above fixteen years old, and^ 
each of his fervants, fifty acres of land, for the 
annual quit-rent of one fol ten deniers and a 
halff per acre. Fifty acres were alfo given to 
every citizen who when he was of age, confented 
to pay an annual tribute of two livrcs five fols J.* 

To fix thefe properties for ever, he eftablifhed 
tribunals to maintain the laws made for the pre- 
fervation of properly. But it is not protefling the 
property of lands to make thofe who arc in pof- 
fcffion of them purchafe the decree of juflice that 
fecurcs them: for in that cafe every individual is 
obliged to part with Tome of his property, in or- 
der to fccurc the reft } and law, when protrafted, 
cxhauHs the very ireafures it Ihould preferve, and 
the property it mould defend. Left any perfons 
fhould be found whofe intcreft it might be to en- 
courage or prolong law-fuits, he forbad under 
very ftrifl penalties all thofe who were engaged 
in the adminiflration of judice, to receive any la- 
lary or gratuity whatfoever. And further, every 
diftrift was obliged to chufe jJircc axbkrafor^ 

W’hofe bufmefs it was to endeavour to prevent, 
and accommodate, any dtfputcs that might hap^ 
pen, before they were carried into j a court of *• 
jufticc. .. f , 

*• tSl. ijt. . '+ Aiojt id. , . "J IS. xed.h. - * 


This 
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BOOK This aucniton to prevent law.fuits fprahg from 
XVill. the defirc of preventing crimes. All the laws, 

' — ' that they might have no vices, to puniOi, were cal- 
culated to put a (lop to them even in their verjr 
fnurccs, poverty and idlcncfs. It was enafted that 
every child above twelve years old, Ihould be 
obliged to learn a profeffion, let his condition be 
v.bat n would. > This regulation, at the lame 
time that it fecured the poor maiv a fubfiftcncc, 
furnithed the rich man with a rcrourcc againlk 
every Tcvcrfc of fortune, preferved the natural 
equality of mankind, by recalling to every man's 
(•cmembrancc his original eftimation, which is 
that of labour, either of the ’mind or of the 
body. ' * '' 

> Virtue bad never perhaps infpired a Icgifia- 
tion better calculated to promote the felicity of 
mankind. The opinions, the fentiments, and 
the morals correfted whatever might be dclcftive 
in it, and remedied any part of it that might be 
impetfeft. Accordingly, the profperity of Penn- 
fylvania was very rapid. This republic, wUhout 
either wars, conquefts, dtugglcs, or any of thofe 
revolutions which attraff the eyes 'of th6 vulgar, 
foon e.'ccitcd the admiration of the wliolc uni- 
>crre. It’s neighbours, notwlthflanding their 
favage (late, were foficncd by the fwcctncls of it’s 
manners, and diftant nations, notwithftanding 
their corroptioiiy paid ibomage to it’s virtues. 
All were delighted to fee thofe heroic days of 
antiquity realized, which European manners and 
laws had long taught every one to conhder as cn. 
tlrcly fabulous. 

*my p£KKSYLVANiA is defended OH the eafl by the 
ocean, on the north by New.York and New- 
Jerfey,.on the fobth by Virginia and Maryland, 
on the weR by the Indians; on all fides by 
friends, and witiun it&lf by,thc virtue cif it’s in* 
’ habitants. 
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liabitants, It*s coafts, which ‘arc at firll veryBOOK 
narrow, cxter\d gradually to lao miles, and the . ■ 

breadth of it, which has no other Iiniits than it*s 
population and culture, already comprehends 
745 miles. ^ 

PENNSYLVAiiiApROPnRjis dividcd intoclcvxn 
countries, Philadelphia, Bucks, Chcfler, J^an- 
caller, York, Cumberland, Bucks, Northamp- 
ton, Bedford, Northumberland, and 'Wcllmorc- 
land. ^ ' 

’ Lv the fame region, the counties of Newcalllc, 

Kent, and SulTex, form a diflincl go\cmmcnt, 
but arc regulated on the fame principles. 

The iky of the colony is pure and fercnc, and 
the climate, naturally rcry wholcfomc, has been 
rendered ftiU more fo by cultivation j the wafers, 
equally falubnous and dear, ahvays flow upon a 
bed or rock or fand: and the year is tempered by 
the regular return of the fcafons. Winter, which 
begins in tlie month of January, lafls (ill the end 
of March. As it is fcldom accompanied with 
clouds or fogs, the cold is, generally fpcaking, 
moderate; fometimes, however, fharp enough to 
freeze the largcft rivers in a night*s time. This * 
change, which is as Ihort as it is fudden, is oc- 
cafioned by the north-weft winds, which blow 
from the mountains and lakes of Canada. The 
fpring is udicrcd in by foFt rains and a gentle 
heat, which incrcafcs gradually till the end of 
June. Tlic heats 'of the dog-days would be in- 
supportable, vcrc It not for the refrclhing breezes 
of the fbuih.wcft wind, which afford almoft a 
conllant relief. 

Tiioucn the country be unequal, it is not on 
that account Icfs fertile. The foil in feme places 
confitls of a-yellow and black fand, in others it 
is gratclly, and fometimes itis?grc>ifh alh-co- 
Jour upon 3 ftony bottom; generally /peaking, *it 
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R o o kU a rich earth, particularly between the rlvulrtsi 
xvm. which, interfcftmgit in all dircilions, contribute 
— more to the fcrtlUiy of the country than navigable 
rivers v\owW. . * . 

■\VHbN the Europeans fird came into the cotin- 
try, they found nothing but .wood for building, 
and iron mines. In procefs of time, by cutting 
down the trees, and clearing the ground, they 
covered it with innumerable herds, a great variety 
of fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many kinds 
of vegetables, every fort of grain, and cfpecially 
wheat and maize; which a happy experience had 
{hewn 'to 'be particularly proper to the climate. 
Cultivation was carried on in all parts with fuch 
vigour and fuccefs ns excited the aftonUhmcnt of 
all nations4 

i From whence could arlfe this extraordinary 
profperity? From that civil and religious liberty, 
which have attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French,' 
and particuhtly fomc laborious Germans, into that 
country. It has been the joint work of Quakers, 
Anabaptifts, members of the Church ol England, 
Mcthodifts, Prclbyicrians, Moravians, Lutherans, 

' and Catholics. _ , > 

i Among the numerous fefts which.abound in 
this country, a .very diftinguifhcd one is that of 
the Dutnplcrs. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agreeable 
folitude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, m order 
to be more at liberty to give himfclf up to con- 
templation. Curiofuy brought fcvcral of his coun- 
trymen to vifit his retreat, and by degrees his 
pious, fimple, and peaceable manners induced 
{them to fettle near him, and they all. formed a 
httle colony which they called Euphrates, m allu- 
fion to the Hebrews, -who ufed to fing pfalmsbn 
the borders of that river. 


This 
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ed at the public expcncc. They repay this by the » ^ ^ 

produce of their labours, which is all thrown into 
the public treafury, and their children arc fent to 
be educated in the mothcr*country, "Without this 
wife privilege, the Dumplcrs woUld be no better 
than monks, and in procefs of time would become 
cither favages or libertines. 

The mod edifying, and at the fame time thd 
mod extraordinary circumftancc; is the harmony 
that fubfifts between all the fefts edabhflicd in 
Pcnnfylvania, notwithftanding the difference of 
their religious opinions. Though not all of the 
fame churchVtbey all love and cherilh one anoi 
thcr as clnldr’cn of the fame father. They have 
ahvays continued to live like brethren, becaufe 
they had the liberty of thinking as men. Tothii 
delightful harmony mud be attributed more par* 
ticuTarly the rapid progrefs of the colony. 

At the beginning of the year 1774, thepopu* 
lation of thjs fectlement amounted to three hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand inhabitants, according to 
the calculations of the general congrefs. It mult 
however be acknowledged, that thirty thoufand 
Negroes made part of this numerous population ; 
but truth alfo requires us to fay, that flavery, in 
this province, hath not been a foUrcc of corrup* 
tion, as it hath always been," and always" will''be, 
in focictics that arc not fo well regulated. The 
manners are dill pure, and even aultcre, inPenn- 
fylvania. Is this lingular advantage to be afenbed 
to the climate, the laws, the religion, the emtii 
lation condantly fubfifting betivecn the different 
fefVs, OT to fotne other particular cauTe^ Let the 
reader determine this qucftion. ' 

The Pennfylvamans arc m general well made, 
and ihcir women of an agreeable figure. As they 
fooncr become molhers than in Europe, they 
fooncr ceafe breeding* If the heat of the climate 
C z feems 
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BOOK Teems on the one hand to haften the operations. 

XMii. Qf nafure, it’s inconftancy weakens them on the 

' '' ^ other. There is no place where the temperature 

of the {ky is more, uncertain, for it fometimes ' 
changes five or fix times in the fame day. 

. As, however, thefe varieties have neither ,any 
dangerous influence upon animals, nor even upon 
vegetables, and as ,they do not deftroy the’ har- 
vefts, there is a conftant plenty, and an univerfal 
appearance of cafy circumftances. The cecono* 
my which is fo particularly attended to in Penn* 
fylvania, docs not prevent both fexes from being 
well-clothed j and their food is ftill preferable in 
it’s kind to their clothing. The families Avhofe 
circumUanccs arc the Icaft eafy, have all of them 
bread, meat, cyder, beer,, and rum. A very 
great number arc able to afford to drink con- 
ftantly Trench and Spanifit wines, punch, and 
even liquors of a higher price. The abufc of 
ihcfe ffrong drinks is lefs frequent than in other 
places, but is not without example. * 

* The plcafing views of this abundance is never 
difturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There arc no poor in all Pcnnfyhania. All 
thoTe whoTc birth or fortune have left them with- 
out rcfourccs, are fultably pro\idcd for out of the 
public treafury. The fpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried ftiU farther, and is extended even to the niott 
engaging horpiiahty. i A traveller is welcome to 
Hop m anyplace, without The apprehenfions of 
gmng the lead upcafy fcnfatlon, except that of 
regret for lus departure. , , 

. 'The happlncfsof the colony ii not dlfiurbcd 
by tWoppref&sc burden oT In 1766, they 

did not amount to more than 080,140 hvres*. 
hlofl of them, even tUofc that were defigned to 
repair ^ihc damages of war, w cre to ccafc in j 772. 

. - • *r.«7d »oi , 


tf 
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If the people did not experience this ■nDcviation at b o O K 
that •period, it was owen to the irruptions of 
favages, which had occafioned extraordinary ex- 
pcnces. This irtflihg inconvenience would not 
have been attended to, if Penn^s family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 
public cxpcnces, in proportion to the revenue they 
obtained from the province: a circumftancc re- 
quired by the inhabitants, and which in equity 
they ought to have complied with. 

The Fcnnfylvanlans, happy polTcflbrs,' and 
pcaccabletcnants, of a country that ufually renders 
them twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay 
out upon it, arc not reftrained by fear from the 
propagation of their fpccies. There is hardly an 
unmarried perfon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced ior it i the freedom as'W'cll as the fanflity 
of it depends upon the choice of the panicst they 
chufc the lawjer and the pried rather as witned’es, 
than as the means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppodtion, 
they go off on horfcback together, the man gets 
behind ins midrefs, and in this fituation theypre- 
fent ihcmfdvcs before the magiflratc, where the 
g»rl declares (he has run away w'Uh her lover, and 
that they arc come to be married. So folcmn an 
a\owal cannot be rejected, nor has any perfon a 
right to gi\c- ihfcm any niolcftation. In all other 
cafes, 'pnicrnal auihonty is cxccflive. ‘Ihc head 
of a family, whofe affairs arc intolvcd, Js allowed 
to fell his children tphis creditors ;*a punifhmcnt 
one ^TnagS-neXtay ^cdTicicmro Vniucc an af- 

feftionate father to attend to his afiairs. An adult 
difeharges in one 'tear’s fervicc a debt of iie 
litres iofol$*j children under twcltc years of 
age arc obliged to fenc till they arc one and 

• A »ji sJ. 


twenty. 
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*“ W off ‘ho feme fum. This 
, — ,-^is an image of the old patriarchal manners of the 
c&lc* 

Thodgh_ there be fevcral villages, and even 
f -a" ‘ r' "’off of the inhabitants 

'thnr^amlf " "'"o, within 

rnrroundS\::;f,n^a.’SgS"‘<5fe"om'fr:^^^^^^ 

afrerThefb^/“T™=^ " X^’or two 

forthn fall Cm manre.vcTbefor’’e\"-'^ 
np in the grave for ever aI r “ '* P’"' 
is dead in the country; Ac nMreil'nmL'l“''°" 

and witL a few hours the n - ' '° 

to a diftance. Every famd^r ' a‘^“' “"''=>'0^ 

perfon to attend Ihefunera/ ff""*® at Icaft one 

they arc prefcnled with punch 

the affembly is comXe’^^^- and cake. ' When 

the burying-ground^clonif-n oorpic is carried to 

thatlhoild^fatToopcS 

the fields belonmnir one of 

‘Orally a trairo-rf^uc pf five h S'- 
iorfeback, whoobfervem PO’fons on 

lave all the external ann^ 'ontmual filence, and 
melancholy nature of thJ fmtable to the 

- “0010^0:^^,”^^: 9"a ffngu. 

re thcgreatcfl enemies ,_”""5y''anians, who 
■vcs. feem to forget this cLr,?"*' 
heir deaths: Thfv a„ r®" ntodeftyat 
emains of their (fort hves^'n^u ‘S’”'’' Poo" 

" fives lliould be attended 

■with 
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with a funeral pomp proportioned to their rankfi O O K 
or fortune. It is a general obfervation, that plain ^xvin^ 
and virtuous people, even thofc that are favage 
and poor, pay great attention^ to the ordering of 
their funerals. The rcafbn.is, that they (opk 
upon thefe laft honours as duties of the furvivors, 
and the duties thcmfclvcs as To many dillinfl 
proofs of that principle of dove, which is very 
ilrong in private families while they arc in a ftatc 
jiearcft to that of nature, ,lt is not the dying man 
himfelf who cxa«^s thefe honours ; his parents, 
his wife, his children, voluntarily pay them to 
ihc'alhca of a hulband and .father that has dc- 
ferved'to be lamented, Thefe ceremonies have 
4iUvays more numerous attendants in fmall focie- 
-tics than in large ones, bccaufc though there arc 
fewer families upon the whole, the number of in- 
-dividuals there is much-larger, and -all the ties 
that conneft them with cach^ other are much 
Wronger, This kind of intimate union has been 
ihc rcafon why fo many fmall nations have over- 
•come larger ones j it drove Xerxes and the Per- 
fians out of Greece, and itwill fome time or other 
expel the French from Corfica. 

But from whence docs Pcnnfylvania get the ar- 
ticles ncccfiary for hcr-pwn confumpiion,- and in 
what manner docs Ihc contrive to be abundantly 
furnifhed with ;hem ? With the flax and hemp 
that is produced at homc,"and the cotton flic pro- 
cures from South'’Amcrica, (he fabricates a great 
quantity of ordinary linens; and with’ the- wool 
that comes from Europe (he manufafturcs many 
coarfe cloths. 'Whatever her own induflry is not 
able to furnifli, (he purchafes with the produce of 
her territory. Her (hips carry over to the Eng- 
hfh, French, Dutch, and Danifli iflands, bifeuir, 
flour, butter, cheefe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
fait meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 

building. 
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BOO Kbuildmg. The cotton, fugar, coffee, brandy, and 
^xy iii. money received in exchange, arc fo 'many mate- 
rials for a frefh commerce with the mother-coun- 
try, and with other European nations as well as 
other 'colonics- The Azores, Madeira, the 
• Canaries', Spain and Portugal, opbn an advanta- 
geous market for the corn and wood of Pcnnfylva- 
nia, which they purchafe with wine and piaftres. 
■The mother-coumry receives from Pcnnfylvania, 
iron, flax, leather, furs, linfccd, mails and yards, 
for which it returns thread, 6ne cloths, tea, Irilh 
and India hnens, hardware, and other articles of 
luxury or necefliiy. But all ihefc ‘branches of 
trade have been hitherto' prc]udiclal to the co- 
lony, though it can neither be cenfured nor com- 
nnferated on this account. > Whatever mcafurcs 
may be adopted, it is unavoidably neceffary that' 
riftng ftates Ihould contrafl debts ; and the one 
we are now fpeaking of will remain in debt as 
long as the clearing of the lands requires greater 
cxpcnccs than the produce will enable it to an- 
fwer. Other colonics, which enjoy almoft ex- 
clufivcly feme branches of trade, luch as rice, 
tobacco, and indigo, mull have grown rich very 
rapidly. Pcnnfylvania, the riches r of which arc 
founded on agriculture and the incrcafc of her 
flocks, will acquire them more gradually ; but 
her prorperity will be fixed upon a more firm 
and perroanent bafis. , . 

If any circuraUancc can retard the progrefs of 
the colony, it rauft. be the irregular manner in 
which the plantations arc formed. Pcnn*s family, 
who arc the proprietors of all the landSj ^rant 
them mdflcrhnmately in all parts, and in as large 
a proportion as they arc required, provided they 
ace paid ita hvres lo fols* for each hundred 
acres, and that the purchafers agree to give an 


annual 
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annual rent of 2-2 fols 6denicl-i*. The confe-B p^n k 
qucnce of this is, that the province wants that . 

‘fort of conneftion 'which is fo ncceflary in ali^ 
cnablhhmcnts, and that the feattered inhabitants 
cafily become the prey of the moft infignificant 
enemy that ventures to attack them.^ * 

There are different ways of clearing the lands 
which arc followed in the colony. Sometimes a 
huntfman will fettle in the midft of a forcfl, or 
quite clofc to it. His ncarcfl neighbours aflift him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another : and this conflituics a houfe. Around 
this fpot he cultivates, without any affiftancc, a 
garden or a field, fufiicient to fubfift himfelf and 
h;5 family. 

A FEW years after the firft. labours arc finiflied, 
fome more acTivc or richer men arrive from the ^ 
mother.country. They indemnify the huntfman 
for his labour, and agree with the proprietors of 
the provinces for fome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more co*:jxnodioiis 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of tern- 
tory. 

•At length fome Germans, who come into the 
New World from inclination, oraic driven into it 
by pcrfecution, 'complete thefe feulcments that are 
as yet unfiniflicd. The firft and fecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more con- 
fidcrable ftock for carrying on agriculture than 
they had at firft. ' 

In 1767, the exports of Pcnnfylvania amounted 
to t 3 ,ifi 4>439 Hvres 5 fols 3 xlcmcrs-f ; and they 
have fince increafed much more confiderably in 
that colony than in any other. 

pHiLADCEVKiAiJor the cUy of Brcthen, is thePreferc 
center of this great trade. «.Thi3 famous city 

' phia, 

» iSs. far. + Atout 548,518!. €9. od. ihtee fjttliings. 

fituaied 
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book fituatea at the conBuic of the Dekware and the 

xvm SchuylkUl, at the dtftancc of azo miles from the 
fca. Penn, who deftincd it for the metropolis of 
a great empire, defigned it to be one mUc m 
breadth and two in length between ^ the rivers ; 
but it’s population has proved infufficient to cover 
this extent of ground. Hitherto the banks of 
jthe Delaware arc only built upon i but without 
giving up the ideas of the Icglflator, or deviating 
from his plan. Thefc precautions are highly pro- 
per. Philadelphia mull become the mod confi- 
dcrablc city of America, bccaufc the colony 
■muft nccefiarily improve greatly, and it’s pro- 
.dudkions muR pafs through ihc harbour of the 
1 capital before they arrive at the fca. 

The ftrects of Philadelphia# which are all re- 
gular, are from fifty to a hundred feet broad. "On 
each fide of them there arc foot-paths defended 
‘by pods, placed at different diftanccs.- " 

• ’ THE houfes, each of which has it’s garden and 
orchard, are commonly three {lories high, and 
arc built of brick. The prefent buildings have 
received an additional decoration from a kind oi 
marble of different colours, which is found about 
a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney 
pieces, and other houfchold furniture are made 5 
bcfidcs v-hicb, it Is become rather a confiderablc 
article of commerce with the greateft part oJ 
America. 

These taloablc materials could not have beer 
found in comroondn the houfes, unlefs they hat 
been lavilhcd m the churches. Every feft ha 
it’s own church, and fomc of them have fcvcral 
But there ate a number of ciiizens, who hav' 
neither churches, priefts, mor any public forn 
of worftiip, and who are flill happy, humane 
and virtuous. 

, 7 Til 
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i The town*hoxjfc U a building holdcn in as much book 
yencration, though not fo much frequented as 
the churches. U is conftruSed with the grcatcfl 
magnificence. There the Icgiflators of the colony 
afferablc every year, and more frequently if ne* 
cefiary, to fettle every thing relative to public 
bufinefs. Thefc men of truft arc here fupplied 
with every publication that may give them any 
information rcrpcQing government, trade,' and 
adminifiration. 'Next to the town*houfc is a 
moll elegant library, formed in 173a, under the 
care of the learnedDr. Franklin, and confifiing of 
the bell Englilh, with fevcral French and Latin 
authors. It is only open to the public on S.itur- 
days. The founders have free accefs to it at all 
times. Others pay a trifle for the loan of the 
books, and a forfeit if they be not returned at a 
Hated time. Tins little fund, , which is conflantly 
accumulating, is appropriated to the increafe of 
the library, to which have been lately added, in 
order to make it more urefuL fomc mathematical 
and philofophical infirumems, with a very fine 
‘cabinet of natural hifiory. 

Not far from this there is another monument 
of the fame nature. This confifts of a fine col- 
leftion of Greek and ^ Latin claflics, with their 
moll cftccmcd commentators, and of the belt 
performances that have graced the modern Ian. 
guages. This library was bequeathed to the pub- 
lic, m 175a, by the learned and generous citizen 
Logan, who had fpent a long and laborious life 
in collefling it. 

Tttu covLegc, which ia imewded \o pTcpare \be 
mind for the attainment of all the fcicnccs, owed 
it’s rife, in X 749 » to the labours of Dr, Franklin, 
whofe name ftands alu-ays recorded among the 
great or ufcful things, accomplilhed in this coun- 
try which gave him birth. At firft, it only ini- 
tiated 
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BOOK tiated the youth 'in the belles lettxcs ; but mcdi- 
xvin. cine, chymiftry, botany, and^natural philofophy, 

* — ^have been bntc taught 'there:’ Knowledge of 

every kind, and mafters in every fcience, willin* 
creafe, in proportion as the landsj which arc be- 
come their patrimony, thairyicld a greater pro'- 
duce. If 'ever dcfpotifm, fuperllition, or war, 
fhould plunge Europe again into that ndte'of bar- 
barifniout of which philofophy and the arts have 
extricated iti: the facred fire will be kept alive in 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten 
the world. 

This cUy is amply fuppUed with every affiftance 
’human nature can require, and with, all the re- 
fources induftry can make ufe of. It’s quays, the 
• principal of which is two hundred feet wide, prei 
lent 'a fuite of convenient watehourcs, and docks 
ingenioufly contrived for (hip-building. Ships of 
five hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in limes of frofi. There, is taken 
on board the merchandife which has either been 
brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
carried along better roads than arc to be met with 
in moft parts of Europe. Police has made a 
greater progrefs in this part of the New World, 
than among the moft ancient nations of the 
Old. _ 

• It is imponiblc to determine precifcly the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia, the bills of mortality arc 
not kept with any exaflnefs, and there arc fcvcral 
fcfls who do not chrificn their children. It ap- 
pears, however, that in iy56 it contained 30,000 
inhabitants. Aa'tnoft of them arc employed in 
the Talc of the produGlons of the colony, and in 
fupplylng it with what they draw from abroad, 
the»r fortunes muff ncccnarily be very confidcr- 
able ; and they muft incrcafc ftjll further, in pro- 
portion as the cultivation advances in a country 

where 
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vherc not above onc-fiMb of tbc land has hitherto 
3ccn cleared. * — / 

PuiLAorLPHiA, as %vcU as the other cities of 
PcnnfjWania, is entirely open. The whole coun- 
try IS equally without defence. This is a necef- 
fary conrequcncc of the principles of the Quakers. 

Xhefe fc£tancs cannot be too much favoured, on 
account of their modefty, probuy, love of la- 
bour, and bencvolencp. One might, perhaps, 
be tempted to accufe jhcir legiflaiion of impru- 
dence and temerity, t ^ ^ f 

It may, perhaps, be fatd, that when the found- 
ers of the colony cftabhfhed that ‘civil fccunty 
•which ^protefts one citizen from another, they 
fhould alfo have eftabhthed that polmcal fecuril), 
which protefls one ftatc from the mcroachments 
of another. Theauthontywhich bath been exerted 
to mdmtam peace and good order at home, feems 
to have done nothing, if it has pot prevented ima- 
fion from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never hove enemies, was to fuppofe the 
world peopled with Quakers. Itwas encouraging 
the ftrong to fall upon the weak, Icai mg the lamb 
to the mercy of thc-wolf, and fubmitting the whole 
country to the oppreflive yoke of the firft tyrant 
who (hould think proper to fubdue u. 

But on the other hand, how Ihall we reconcile 
the ftriftnefs of the gofpel maxims, by which ihc 
Quakers are literally governed, wuhtbofc military 
preparations, cither offcnfivc or defenfive, which 
maintain a continual ftalc of war between all 
Chnftian nations’ Bcfidcs, what could the enemy 
do, if they were to enter Pcnn^Uania fword in 
hand ’ Unlefs they maflacred, m the fpace of a 
night or a day’s tune, all the inhabitants of that 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally to 
extirpate the race of thofe mild and charitable 
men Violence has it’s boundaries m it’s very ex- 

cefs , 
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BOOK ccfs Jt IS confumcd and extingmflicd, as the fire 
X'Hi. the a(hcs that feed it. But Mrtuc, when guided 

' — ’ by humanity and by the fpirit of benevolence, « 
revived as the tree under the edge of the pruning- 
knife. Ihc wicked hand in need of number* 
to execute tiicir fangwinary projefls. But the 
Quaker, who is a good mm, wants only a brother 
from whom he mayjcccivc, or to whom he may 
give affiftancc. LcMhen the warlike nations, let 
people who arc either fiaves or tyrants,’ go into 
rennfylvania ; there they will find all avenuci 
open to them, .all property at their difpofai; not 
a finglc foldicr, but numbers of merchants and 
farmers. But If thefe inhabitants be tormented, 
reftrained, or oppreffed, they will fiy, 'and leave 
their lands uncultivated, their manuf^aGurcs dc- 
ftrojed, and their warthoufes empty. I’hcy will 
cultivate, and fpread population tn fome new 
land} they will go round the world rather than 
turn their arms againd their purfuers, or fub; 
mil to bear their yoke. Tliclr enemies will hate 
only gained the hatred of mankind, and the exe- 
cration of porterny. ' - ^ 

May I not be deceived in wbat'-I have ^ad- 
vanced ; and may I not have miftaken the 
willies of my heart for a decree of truth ! I am 
diftrefTcd even at the bare fufpicion. Fortunate 
and wife counlryl arttbou then one day to’exps- 
ricnce the fatal deftiny of other countries? art 
thou to be ravaged and fubdued as they bate 
been ? Far be It from me to entertain a prefage 
that might tend to invalidate, in my mind, 
the moll comfortable of all ideas; 'that there 
cxifts a providence who watches over the preferva- 
uon of the good! Nor let the numerous events 
which feem to depofe the contrary have any in- 
fluence over me I ’ 

•» 5 T-t* 
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,It Is upon this profpcft that the Pcnnfylvanlans B 0 0 K 
have founded their opinion of their future fecu- 
rity. Befides, as they do not perceive that the 
moft warlike ftates arc the moll permanent ; 4hat 
piiflruft, which is ever upon it*s guard, makes 
men reft with greater tranquillity, or that there 
can be any fatisfaftion in thc^ pofleflion of any 
thing that is kept -with fuch apprchcnfions ; they 
enjoy the prefent moment without anyrconccrn 
for the future. ^Thc people of Maryland are of a 
different opinion. ■ * ' ' ‘ ‘ 

. Charles thc'Firft, far from, having any avcriOrigin of 
fion for thc' GathoUcs, as. his prcdeceffors,^hadj^j‘JJ^|f^f* 
fomc rcafon to protcil them, from the zeal which} ii'sgoTcra- 
in hopes of being tolerated, they had Ihewn for 
his iniCTcft. But when the accufaiion of being 
favourable to popery had alienated the minds of 
the people from -that weak prince, whofe chief 
aim was to cftablifli a delpotic government, he 
was obliged to give the Catholics up to'the rigour 
of the Jaws enacted againft them by Henry the 
Eighth. ^Thefe circumllances induced Lord Bal- 
timore to feck an afylum in Virginia, where he 
might be indulged in a hbeny of confciencc. As 
he found there no toleration for an cxclufivc fyf- 
tem of faith, which was itfclf intolerant, he 
formed the defignoP a new fctllemcnt in that un- 
inhabited part of the country, which lay between 
the river of Botowmack and Pcnnfylvania. > His 
death, which happened foon after he had obtained 
powers from the crown for peopling this 'land, 
put a ftop to the projefk for that time j but it was 
refumed, front the fame rchgious 'motives, by his 
fon. -This young nobleman left England in the 
^ycar 1633, with two hundred Roman Catholics,' 

"moll oE them of good families. Tl)c education 
they had received, the caufc of religion for which 
they had left their country, and the fortune which 

their 
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B o o K iheir leader promifed them, prevented thole dif- 
xv iu» t^irbances v-hich arc but too common in infant 
^ feuiements. The neighbouring favages, won .by 
mddnefs and acts of beneficence, concurred with 
cagernels to afilft the new colonifis in forming 
their fcttlcment. With this uneX'pefled help, 
thefe fortunate perfons, attached to each other by 
the fame principles of religion, and‘dire£led by 
the prudent counfcls of their chicf,'applied them- 
fclvcs unanimoufiy to every kind of ufeful la* 
hour; the view of the peace and happinefs they 
■enjoyed, invited among them a. number of men 
who were cither petfec^ted for the fame religion, 
or for different opinions. The Catholics of Ma- 
ryland gave up at length the intolerant prin- 
ciples, of which they ihemfclves had been the 
Viflims, after having firft fet the example of them, 
and opened the doors of. their colony to all fcdls, 
of what religious principles’ foever. , They all 
enjoyed the rights of a city in the fame extent} 
and the government was modelled upon that of 
tlic niothcr*country. • s 

These wife precautions, however, did not fc- 
cuTc Ualtiiuorc, at the time of the fubverfion of 
the monarchy, from lofing all the conccflions he 
had obtained. Deprived of his poffcflioiis by 
Cromwell, he was rcllored to them by Charles the 
Second; after which they were again difpuicd 
with him. 1 hough he xvas perfectly clear from 
any reproach of mal-adminiltration j and though 
he vas eatrcmrly zealous for the Tramontane 
doflrincs, and much attached to thcintcrcfts of 
the Stuarts ; jet he had the rnortiPication of find- 
ing the legality of his charter attacked under the 
arbitrary reign of James ll, and of being obliged 
to maintain an aflion at law for the jurifiliflion* 
of a province which had been ceded to him by 
the crown, and which he himfeU bad formed at 

’ hit 
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Vis o^’n expcnce. This prince, whofe misfortuncB p O K 
It had always beeen not to diftinguidi his friends 
from his foes, and who had alfo the ridiculous 
pride to llpnk that regal authority was fufHcient 
to juftify every’ aft of violence, was preparing 
a fccond time to‘dcprive*Baltimorc of what had 
been given him -by the 'two 'kings, his father 
and brother, when he was himfelf removed from 
the ^throne which he was fo unfit to fill. The 
fucceflbr of this weak dcfpotic prince tenhinated 
this contefl:^ which had arifen before his acceflion 
to the crown, in a manner worthy of his political 
charaftcr : he left the Baltirnores in pofTeflion of 
their revenues, but deprived them of their autho- 
rity. When this family, who were more regard- 
lc& of the pVcjudiccs of religion,- became mem- 
bers of the church of England, they were rein- 
flated in the hereditary government of Mary- 
land; they began again to copdnft the colony, 
aflilled by a council, and two deputies chofen 
by each diftrift,/ 

FoRTUNATfLY for itfclf, Maryland hath beciiETents 
lefs fruitful in events than any other fettlement^^^*''^ 
formed* in the Northern continent.' There arcpenedar 

only two fafts worthy of being 'recorded In it’s Maryland. 

hiftory. 

' Be R RLE Y , extravagantly zealous for the church 
of England, expelled from Virginia thofc among • 
it’s inhabitants u ho did not profefs ibis mode of 
worfhip; and • they were obliged to feck an 
afylum in the province we arc now fpcaking of. 

The Virginians^ were highly incenfcd at the fa- 
vourable reception which thefc people met with;* 
and in the firli rage of an unjufl refentment, they 
ptrfuaded the favages that their new neighbours 
were Spaniards. This odious name entirely* 
changed the fentiments of the Indians; and,* 
without deliberation, they rayaged the grounds 
VoL. VI. D • which 
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BOOKwl'ich they had affifted in clearing; and maf- 
xviii. fjered, without mercy, thofe very men whom 
they had juft received in a brotherly manner. It 
required a great deal of time, and patience, and 
many facrificeSj before thefe prejudiced minds 
could be convinced of their miftake. 

Baltimorf, attending more to his rcafon than 
to the prejudices of education, granted an equal 

fharc in the government to every dificrent pro- 

fcflbr of Chriftianity. ‘The Catholics were ex- 
cluded from it, at the memorable period when 
this nobleman was deprived of his authority. 
The Brltilh mimftry either could not, or would 
not put a ftop to this aft of fanatlclfm. It exert- 
ed U*8 Inftucncc only in prcYcming the founders 
of the colony from being driven out of it, and 
the penal laws, which were not even attended to 
in England, from being enforced. 

Prffjrt Tue province is very well watered. A number 
fprings are found in it, and it is intcrfcftctl 
If. ««i. 'byfnc navigable rivers. TIjc air, which is much 
larti, too damp upon the coafls, becomes pure, light, 
end thin, in proportion as the foil becomes more 
derated. Spring and autumn arc nioft agreeably 
temperate { but in the winter there arc feme 
cxcccdlnglv cold da)i; and in fummer, Tome in 
which the heat 1* \cTy tjoublcfome. The clrcum* 
ilancc, however, which is the lead fupporiablc 
in this country, is the great quantity of difguft- 
ing infefti that arc founii tlierc. 

^ .Marvlako it one of tlic fmallcft provinces of 
Korxh America; and accordingly, grants have 
been rude of alnohall the territory, both in the 
plaint and upon the mountalrii. ‘1 hey remained 
lor a long lime either fallow, or very lil cultivat- 
ed i hut the lalKitttt have incresfed, fmcc tlic po- 
paUuort, according to the calculation of congrefr. 
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hath amounted to three hundred and twenty thou* book 
fand inhabitants. ‘ 

Several of thefc arc Catholics, and a great^"”''"^ 
many more are Germans. Their manners have 
more mildnefs than energy j and this may arife 
from the women not being excluded from focieiy, 
as in mod of the other parts of the continent. 

The men who arc free, and not very rich, who 
are fettled upon the high grounds, and who ori- 
ginally bred no flocks, cut no wood, and culti- 
vated no corn, biit for the ufc of the colony, have 
gradually furniflicd a great quantity of thefc 
articles to the Weft Indies. The profperity, 
however, of 'the colony, hath, been more parti- 
cularly owen to the fiaves employed at a greater 
or lefs diftance from the fca, in the plantations 
of tobacco. 

This is a fharp cauftic plant > formerly mucK 
nfed, as it ftill is, fometimes in medicine, which, 
if taken inwardly, in fubftance, is a real poifon, 
more or lefs aftive, according to the dofe. It is 
chewed, fmoaked in the leaves ; and is in more 
general ufe as fnuff. - • ■ 

It was difeovered in the year 1520 near Ta- 
hafeo, in the Gulph of Mexico, from, whence it 
was carried to the neighbouring iflands. It was 
foon after introduced in our climates, where the 
ufc of it became a matter of difpute among the 
learned, which even the ignorant look, a part 
in j and thus tobacco acquired celebrity. By 
degrees faOiion and cuftom have greatly extend- 
ed it’s confumptlon in all parts of the known 
world. 

The ftem of this plant is ftreight, hair)', and 
vifeous. It is three or four feet high. It’s leaves, 
equally downy, and difpofcd alternately on the 
ftem, arc thick, pulpy, qf a pale green, broad, 
oval, terminating in a point, and much larger at 
a the 
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o K tUc foot than at tlic fummU of the plant. Tlus 
i”- fummU branches out into clufters of flowers ot 
' 'a Ught purple hue. Their tubular calis, vhicli 
hath five indentations, indofes a corolla, length- 
ened out in form of a funnel, fpread out at the 
top, diNided into five parts, and furniflted with 
as many ftatnina. The piftil, concealed at the 
bottom of the flower, and terminated by a Angle 
fiylc, becomes,, as it ripens, acapfula, with two 
catitics filled with fmall feeds. • 

Todacco requires a moderately binding foil, 
but rich, c\cn, deep, and not too much expofed 
to Inundations. Atirgin foil is very proper for 
this plant, which abfords a great deal ot molf- 
turc. ^ 

The feeds of the tobacco ere fown upon beds. 
When it is grown to the height of two inches, 
and hath got at Icaft half a doren leaves, it is 
gently pulled up, in damp weather, and tranfi 
planted, with great care, into a v-cU prepared 
toil, where the plants ate placed at the diflance 
of three feet from each other, When they arc 
put imo the ground wUh thefe prcparaiions, their 
tea\cf do not fulTcr the Icafl hquiy ; and all their 
\»j^our is renewed in four.and*iwcnty hours. 

Tur cultiration of tobacco requires continual 
aiicnnon. 'Hie weeds which grow round it tnulf 
be plucked up; the top of it muft be cut off, 
when it is two feet and a half from the ground, 
to prc'cm it from too high ; it mufl he 

nnpp'd of all fproutiiig fiickcri ; flic leave* 
wh.ch grow too near the In’tom of the flem. 
tl o'c ihit arc in the leap, inclined to dcca>, and 
thvfc whicti the infect* hate fooclicd, inuP all 
\»cuVctioP, a*.|) iheir number reijuccd to clphi 
or left as i-tofl. Ore induPricoi n* 2 ti it abl* 
to tstccarccf two st.o.,f4nd fix hundred rlarm, 
' sih'ich 
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which ought to yield one thoufand weight ofl> o O K 
tobacco. 1 • , 

The plant is left about four months in the 
ground. As it advances to^ maturity, the plea- 
fant and lively green colour qf it’s leaves is 
changed into a darker* hue ; the' leaves arc alfo 
curved, the feent of them grows ftronger, and 
extends to a didance. , The plant is then ripe, 
and mud be cut up. * ' 

The plants, when colle&cd, are laid in heaps 
upon the ground that produced them j where 
they are left to exfude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid in warchoufes, conftru£led 
in fuch a manner that the air may have free ac- 
cefs to them on all fidcs. Here they arc left fe- 
paratcly fufpended as long a time as is neceffary 
to dry them properly*. They are then fpread up- 
on hurdles, and well covered over, where they 
ferment for a week or two. At lad they are 
dripped of their leaves, which are either put into 
barrels, or made up into rolls. The other me- 
thods of preparing the plant, which vary accord- 
ing to the different taftes of the fevcral nations 
that ufc it, have nothing to do with ii*s cultiva- 
tion. 

The inhabitants of the Ead Indies, and of 
Africa, cultivate tobacco only for their own ufc* 

They neither fell nor purchafe any. 

SaconicaIs the great mart for tobacco in the 
Levant. Sjria, the Morca, or the Peloponnefus, 
and Egypt, fend there all their fuperfluous quan- 
tity, from this port it is font to Italy, where It is 
fmofted, after it hath been mixed with the to- 
bacco of Dalmatia and Croatia, to foften it’s 
caudle quality. 

The tobacco of thefe two lad provinces is of a 
very excellent kind : but it is fo drong, that it 
cannot be ufed till mixed with a milder fort. 

The 
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BOOK The tobacco of ’Hungavy would be tolerably 
xvm. good, if it bad not generally a fmell of fmoke’ 

“ ' which is very difgulling. ' 

The 'Ukrame, Lwonta, TrufTia, ^and Pomera- 
nia, cultivate a tolerably large quantity of this 
produflion. It’s leaves are wider than they are 
long, arc very thin, and have neither flavour nor 
confiftence. In order to Improve it, the court of 
Iluflia hath caufed fomc tobacco feeds, brought 
from Virginia and from tlamcrsfort,' to be fown 
in their colonics of Sartakow, upon the Volga ; 
but this experiment hath been attended with little 
or no fuccefs. 

- Thb tobacco of ibe Palatinate is very indiffer'* 
ent } but it hath the property of mixing with a 
better kind, and of acquiring it’s flavour. ’ 
Holland alfo furnimes tobacco. That which 
is produced in the province of Utrecht, from 
Hamersfort, and from four or five neighbouring 
dillrifls, is of a fuperior quality. It’s leaves are 
large, fupple, oily, and of a good colour. It 
hath the uncommon advantage of communicating 
it’s delicious perfiirac to tobacco of an inferior 
quality. There is a great deal of this latter fort 
upon the territories of the Republic > but the 
fpeettfs winch grows in Gucldcrland is the word 
of any. 

Tobacco was formerly tuUivatcd in France, 
and with more fuccefs than any where elfc, near 
Pont dc I’ Arche in Normandy ; at Verton in Pi- 
cardy; and at Montauban, Tonneins, and Clc- 
raU tn Guyenne- 'It was prohibited in lyai, ex- 
cept upon fame frontier towns, whofe original 
terms of capitulation itwas not thought proper to 
infringe. HamauU, Artois, and Tranche Comte, 
profited very bttic from a liberty which the na- 
ture of their foil did not allow them to make ufc 
of. It has been more ufcful to namlcrs and Al- 

face; 
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face ; for their ‘tobaccos, though very weak, may B 0 0 K 
be mixed, without inconvenience, with others 
a fuperior kind. 

• In the beginning, the ifiands of the New 
World attended to the culture of tobacco ; but 
it was fucceffively fuccccded ~by richer produc- 
tions in them all, except at Cuba, which fupplies 
all the fnuff confumed by the Spaniards of both 
hemirphcrcs. It’s perfume is cxquifitc, but too 
ftrong. The fame crown derives from Caraccas 
the tobacco which Is fmoked by it’s fubjefts in 
iuropc. It is likewile ufed in the North, and in 
Holland, becaufe there is none to be found any 
where to be compared with it, for this pur- 
pofe. . , , 

Thc Brazils cultivated this produftlon very 
early, and have not fmcc difdained it. They 
have been encouraged in this purfuit, by the 
conftant repute which their tobacco hath enjoyed 
•upon the weftetn coafts of Africa. Even in our 
climates, it is in tolerable requeft among perfons 
who fmokc. It could not be taken in fnuff, 'on 
account of it’s acrimony, without the prepara- 
tions which it undergoes, Thcfc preparations 
confift m foaking every leaf in a decoftion of 
fobacco, and of gum copal. Thefc leaves, thus 
liceped, arc formed into rolls, and wrapped up 
in the fein of an ox, which keeps up their moif* 
ture. 

But thc beff tobaccos upon thc face of thc 
earth grow in the North of America j and in 
that part of thc New World, the tobacco ga- 
thered at Maryland is of the fecond fort. This 
plant has not, however, an equal degree of per- 
fcftlon throughout the whole e>:tcnt of thc co- 
lonics. That of thc growth of Cheftcr and of 
Cliouptan, rcremblcs thc Virginia tobacco in 
quality, and is confumed inFrance. That which 

grows 
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book grows’ in Patapfifco and Potuxanl, which is very 
XVIII. fit for fmoking, is confumed in the North, and 
^in Holland. Upon the northern Ihores of the 
Potowmack, the tobacco is excellent in the high- 
er pans, and of moderate quality in the lower 
ones, ’ 

Saint Mary, formerly the capital of the ftate, 
is of no confcqucnce at prefent ; and Annapolis, 
which now enjoys this prerogative, is fcarce more 
confiderable. ft is at Baltimore that almoft all 
the hufincfs is cranfaded, the harbour of which 
can receive (hips that draw feventeen feet of wa- 
ter. Thefe three towns, the only ones which arc 
in the colony, arc fituated upon the bay of Chc- 
fapeak, which runs two hundred and fifty miles 
up the country, and the mean breadth of whicii 
is twelve miles. There are two capes at it^s en- 
trance ; and In the middle is a fand bank. The 
channel which is near Cape Charles can admit 
none but very fmall vcficls ; while that which 
runs a-long-fidc Cape Henry, 'admits the largeft 
(liips, at any fcafon of the year, 

WhatMa- Fcw' of the lands between the Apalachian 
TjUnd mountains and the Tea, are lo good as thofe .of 
come.'* Mar)’land. .Thefe, however, are in general too 
light, fandy, and (hallow', to reward the planter 
for his labour and e^pcnces, in as (hort a time as 
in our climates. Pertility, which always attends 
the firft clearing of the foil, is rapidly followed 
by an extraordinary decreafe in the quantity and 
quality of. the corn. The foil is ftill fooner ex- 
haufted by the culture of tobacco. This leaf 
lofcs much of it’s (Ircn^lh, whenever the Jamc 
fpot hath yielded, wUhoui intermiflion, a few 
crops of tobacco. For this rcafon, infpeftors 
*733> '•’'ho were impowered to 
.caufe all the tobacco to be burnt which had not 
the proper flavour. This was a prudent inftUu- 

tion} 
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tion; but it fecms to foretell, that the moft 
portant produftion of the province inuft one day , ^ 

be given up, or that it -will infcnfibly be reduced 
to very little.' 

Then, or perhaps before, the -iron mines, 

■which arc in great abundance in the colony, will 
be worked."' This is a fourcc of profperity which 
hath not hitherto been carried beyond the ufe of 
feventeen or eighteen forges. A greater degree 
of liberty, and new wants, will communicate 
more ftrength and more a^livity to the. colo- 
nies. ' 

Other «manufa£lurcs W'Hl alfo undoubtedly 
arife. Maryland had never any of any kind. 

It received from Great Britain all the articles 
it wanted for the moft ordinary purpofes of 
life. This was one of the reafons wliich occa- 
lioned it’s being burdened wUh debts, Mr, 
Stirenwhh hath at lengtlt eAabliihed manufac- 
tures for ftockings, for lilk, woollen, and cotton 
fluffs,. and for all kinds of hardware, even fire- 
arms. Thcfe branches of indullry, at prefent 
united in one manufaflurc, at a confidcrablc ex- 
pence, and with extraordinary fagacity, will be 
more or Icfs rapidly difpcrfcd throughout the pro- 
vince ; and, crofling the Poiowmack, will be likc- 
wife adopted at Virginia. 

This other colony, with the fame kind of foiUnwhat 
and of climate as Maryland, hath a few odvan- 
tages over the latter. IPs extent is much more veas efia, 
confidcrablc. It’s rivers can admit larger lhips, ^|‘^^» 
and allow them -a longer na>igation. It's inha-ftho^ 
bkxftts hsic s mere derated furn of mind; have 
more rcfolutlon, and arc more enterprifing: this 
may be attributed to their being generally of 
lingliffi cxtraftion. 

Virginia was, about two centuries ago, the 
only country -which England intended to occupy 

on 
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li O O K on the continent of Kortb America. This namt 
not at prefent belong to anything more 
than the fpacc which is bounde*! by Mar) land on 
one fide, and by Carolina on the other. 

The Tnglifh landed upon ihcfc favage fhorcs 
in iCoC, and their firh fcttlcmcnt was James 
Town. Unfortunately, the objeft that firll pre- 
Tented itfclf to them, was a ri'ulct, which, iHu- 
log from a fand-banh, carried along with it, a 
rjnantity of talc, which glittered at the bottom 
of 3 clear and running water. In an age when 
gold and filver were the only objeft of men's 
rcfrafches, this dcfpicablc fubflancc was iminc- 
chatcly tahen for filver. I'lie firll and only cm- 
llovrncnt of the new colonifis was to collect it; 
and the jllufion \ms carried fo far, that two fliip^* 
which arrived there with recefTarict, were Tent 
home To fully freighted v.iih thefe imaginary 
tichti, that there fearer remained any room for ft 
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^6nd reward of that gcncrofity that devotes itfelf BOOK 
totally to the fervicc of the public. As foon as 
he appeared, the knowledge of his charafter pro. 
cured him univerfal refpeft. He firfl endea- 
voured to reconcile the wretched colonies to 
their fatal country, to comfort them in their fuf- 
ferings, and to make them hope for a fpcedy con- 
clufion of them. After this, joining the firmncfs of 
an enlightened magiHrate to the ‘tendernefs of a 
good father, he taught them how to direft their 
labours to an ufeful end. Unfortunately for the 
reviving colony, DelawarcV declining health foort 
obliged him to return to Europe ; but he nev/r 
loft fight of his favourite colonifts, nor ever failed 
to make ufc of all his credit and intcreft at court 
to fupport them. 

The colony,*' however, made but little progrefs, 
a clrcumdancc that was attributed to the oppref* 
fton of cxclufive privileges. The company which 
exercifed them was diffolvcd upon Charles the 
Firft’s acceftion to the throne. Before that period, 
all the authority had been entirely in the hands of 
the monopoly. Virginia then came under the 
immediate direflion of the crown, xvhich exafled 
no more than a rent of 2 Uvres 5 fols •, upon 
every hundred acres that were cultivated. 

Till this time the colonifts had known no 
true enjoyment of property. Every indixidual 
xvandered where chance directed him, 'or fixed 
himfclf in the place he liked beft, without con- 
fulting any titles or agreements. ‘At length 
boundaries were afeertained, and thofe who had ‘ 
been To long wanderers, now become citizens, 
had determined limits to their plantations. The 
cftablilhmcnt of this firft law of focicty changed 
the appearance of every thing. Trelh plantations 
irofe on all tides. Ibis aftUity drew great num- 
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BOOKbcrs of entcrprlfing men over to .Virginia, who 
'XVlil. came either in fearch of fortune, or of liberty, 
-which is the only cotnpenfation for the want of it. 
The memorable troubles that produced.a change 
in the conftituiion of, England added to thefe a 
nmltuude of Royahfts, who went, there with a 
refolution to wait, with Berkley, the-governor 
of the colony, who was alfo. attached to king 
Charles"^ the fate of that deferted monarch. 
Berkley llUl continued to protect them, even 
after the king’s death ; but fome oft the inhabit-. 
anlSj cither brought over or bribed, and fup- 
ported by j:he appearance of a powerful fleet, de- 
livered up the colony to the Proteftor. If the 
governor was compelled to follow the flrcana 
agalnft hU will, be was, at leahj among thofc 
whom Charles had. honoured with pods of con- 
fidence and rank, the lad who lubmlttcd to 
Cromwell,. and the fitft who fhook off his yoke. 
This brave man was finking under the oppreflion 
of the rimes, when the voice of the people re- 
/ called him to the place which his fucceflbr’s 
death had left vacant; but far from yielding to 
thefe flattering folicitaiionSjJic declared that, he 
never would ferve any but the IcgUlmatCihclr of 
the dethroned monarch. .Such an example .of 
magnammity, at a time when there were -no 
hopes of the TcftoTarion of the royal family, made 
fucha-n Imprcflion upon the minds of the people, 
that Charles the Second was proclaimed in Vir- 
ginia before he bad been proclaimed in Eng- 
land. ^ 

Tttr, c-oJ/awi dXd. wtA, , itcri-ttr fit/rri 

fren^f" gcncrous a ftep all the benefit that might have 
VL-EinU. been cxpcfled. The new monarch, cither from 
weaknefs ^ or corruption, granted to rapacious 
courtiers immenfe territories, which abforbed the 
pofTcfllons of a great number of obfeure cUiaeus. 

The 
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The acl of navigation, fuggcftcd by the Pro-E O o K, 
teftor for the purpofc of fccuring to the mother- 
country the fuppiying of all ihcir fcttlemcnts In 
the New World with provifions,. and the exclu- 
five trade of all their productions, vras obferved 
with fuch Tigour, as to double almoft the value 
of the articles to be purchafed by Tirglnia, and 
Icffcn {till more the value of what they had to 
fell. •This double oppreffion cxhaullcd all the re- 
fourccs, and difpelled all the hopes of tHc colony ; 
and to complete it*s misfortunes, the favages at- 
tacked it with a degree of fpirit and Ikill. which 
they had not manifefted in any of the preceding 
wars. 1 • • 'I 

ScARCC had the Englifti landed in thefe un- 
known regions, than they had difpofed the na. 
tives agalnft them by the dilhoncfty they had 
praftifed in their exchanges. l*his fource of dif- 
cord might have been put a* (lop to, had the 
Englilh confemed to take Indian wives, as they 
were foVtcited to* do. But although 'they had 
not yet any European women with them, they 
rcjcflcd this connexion with difdain. This con- 
tempt exafperated the Americans, already alien- 
ated by their want of faith, and tbcjr 'became 
irrcconcilcabl? enemies. Their hatred was mani- 
fcllcd by fecret affafiinations, and by public ho- 
fliliiics, and in 1622, by a confpiracy, in whicli 
three hundred 'and thirty-four people loft their 
lives, and which would cvCn havc*deftroycd the 
whole colony, had not the commanders been 
apprized of the danger a few hours before the 
time appointed for a general maflacre. 

SfNCt this afb ot treachery, many atrocious 
ones have been committed on both Tides. Truces 
between the two nations were unfrequent, and ill 
obferved. The rupture was ufually begun by the 
Englifli. The Icfs profit they drew from their 

plania- 
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o o u plantations, the more artifice and force did they 

xvm. employ to deprive thefavages of their furs. Ihis 
infatiable avidity, which' indifcriininarely feized 
upon all the inhabitants, whether fettled or wan- 
dering, in the. neighbourhood of the colony, 
made the -Americans again take up arms, towards 
the end of the year ibys* «Thcy all, by agree- 
ment, fell upon the fcttlcmcnts, imprudently 
dlfperfea, and at too great a diftance to afford 
each other any afliftanec. 

Such a complication of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to dcfpatr. Berkley, who had fo long 
been their idol, was accufcdol wanting fortitude 
to refill the opprefiions of the mother-country, and 
aftivity to repel the irruptions of the favages. The 
eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Bacon, a 
young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence, and 
intrepidity, of an infinuating dlfpofition, and an 
agreeable perfon. They chofe him for their ge- 
neral, in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 
Though hU military fuccefles might have jufiificd 
this prepofleffion ot the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumfiancc did not prevent the governor, 
who, with his remaining partifans, had retired on 
the borders of the Potorvmack, from declaring 
Bacon a traitor to his country. A fentcncc fo 
fe%cre, and which was ill-timed, determined Ba- 
con to alTurae a power by force, which he had 
cxcrcifcd peaceably, and without oppofition, for 
fix months. Death put au end to all his projefts. 
The malccontents, difunited by the lofs of their 
chief, and intimidated by the troops which were 
coming from Europe, were induced to fuc for 
pardon, which was readily granted them. The 
rebellion, therefore, was attended with no bad 
confcqucnccs, and merely infured fiibmiffion. 

Trakouillity was no fooncr reftored, than 
means were thought of 7 to reconcile lb's Indians, 

with 
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■with whom all mtercourfe hadfor fometiracbeen ^ ^ o K 
at an end. The communications were opened . ^ 
again in the year 1678, by the general affembly; 
but it was (Hpulated, that the exchanges fhould 
be made in no other markets, except fuch as 
were fettled by thcmfelvcs. Tins innovation 
difplcafed the favages, and matters foon returned 
to their former courfe. 

. The raifvng of the value of tobacco was a 
fttll more important object, as this was the mo/l 
confiderablc, and almoit the only produftion of 
the colony. It was thought that nothing would 
contribute more efieftually to raife it. from the 
ftate of degradation into which it had fallen, than 
to refufe the tobaccos which were brought to 
Virginia from Maryland and from Carolina, and 
to fend them to Europe. If the leeiflators had 
been better informed, they would nave under* 

Hood, that this Haple tnuft ncccffarily, fooncr or 
later, draw into their own hands tne freight of 
this commodity, and would make them the arbi* 
ters of it’s price. By fending it away from their 
ports through an iU-judged motive of avarice, 
they drew upon thcmfelvcs, in all the markets, 
competitors, who convinced theio by dear-bought 
experience of the error of their principles. 

These arrangements were fcarccly made, be- 
fore there arrived a new go\crnor to the colony, 
in the fpring of 1679. This was Lord Colepep- 
pcr. The troubles with which this fcitlement 
had been fo recently agitated, encouraged him to 
propofe a law, which fhould condemn to one 
year's impnfonment, or to a fine of 11,050 
lures*, all thofe citizens who fiiould fpeak or 
write any thing againfl their governor ; and to 
ilircc months imprifontnent, or to a fine of 
2250 livres-j-, tliofc who fhould fpeak or write 
• 4J51. li* + 91^ 

againit 
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O K the 'members of the council, or aga'mft 

in. any other magHlrate. ‘ ^ < 

"Was this governor apprehenfivc then, that 
'tbHauUsof adminiftration, and the di/honefly of 
it’s admimftrators, fhould’ be fulpcQcd? In \yhat 
part of the world would not the fame cotifc- 
^quences be drawn from the impofing of filence? 
Is it praife or cenfure that is feared, when the 
command for fdence is iffued? Thefe prohibi- 
tions calumniate the government, if it be good, 
bccaufc they tend to perfuade that it is not fo. 
13 ut what meafurcs can be adopted to enforce the 
obfervance of the^fc prohibitions ? Can we be 
ignorant, that it is the nature' of man to' attempt 
thofe adtions, which, ’by .'becoming dangerous, 
have a fenle of glory attached to them ? To op- 
prefs a man, and to prevent him from murmuring 
and complaining, is an atrocious adi of violence 
againft wliich he never fails to revolt. But how 
will the government difeover thofe who arc re- 
bellious to their orders I This can only be done 
by fpies, by informations, and by all thofe mca- 
fures which will certainly divide the citizens, and 
raife niifiruft and hatred among them. Whom 
■will government punilh? The moR honcR and 
the mod generous men, who nil! neter be Hlcnt 
> when they arc ptsfnaAed that it is their duty to 
rpcak out. They will certainly bid defiance to 
menaces, or wiU know how to elude them. If 
they fiiould adopt the firft of thefe rcfolutions, 
will gONcrnmcnt dare to impriron them? and tf 
it fiioald, Mould they not foon find perfons to 
a>cngcthcm? il it Ihould not, they would fall 
into contempt. If thefe men hid been allowed 
to cxplam thcmfcUcR with franknef , they would 
Invc blended dignity and modcruion in their re- 
Confttaint, and the danger of pn- 
nimmcnt, willcraniform thefe rcmonltranccs into 

t tolrnt. 
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Violent, bitter, and fcdittouj libels; and it >sBOOK 
the tyranny of government that will h^vc ren« . 
dcred them guilty. Sovereigns, or .you who arc 
depofitarics of their authority, if your adminlftra* 
tion be a good one, deliver it up to all the fevc- 
rity of our examination; it can only infure our 
lefpcft and fubmiflion. If it be a bad one, cor- 
reft it, or defend it by force. If you be a fet of 
abominable tyrants, have at Icaft the courage to 
acknowledge it. If you be juft, let the people 
talk and fleep in peace. If you be oppreffors, 
tranquillity and fleep are not made for you, nor 
will you ever enjoy them, notwitbftanding all 
your efforts. Remember the fate of him who 
was willing to be hated, provided he might be 
feared. You will certajnly experience the fame, 
unlcfs you be furrounded by vile flaves, fucb as 
the inhabitants of Virginia at that time undoubt* 

. edly were. The Tcprcfentativcs of this province 
granted, without hefitation, their confcnt,,to a 
law, which fccurcd impunity to all the plunders 
of their governors. The misfortunes of Virginia 
were foon aggravated by other calamities. 

At the origin of the colony, jufticc was admi* 
niftered with a degree of difintcreftednefs, which 
^varrantcd the equity of the judgments. One 
fingle court took cognizance of all differences, 
and decided « upon them in a few days, with a 
light of appeal to the general affcmbly, which 
ufed as much difpatch in fettling them. This 
order of things gave the governors too little in- 
fluence over the fortunes of individuals, for them 
rwe AwAfiSJVTitfi- »%7 f{fpprc& A*. Sf 
noeuvres, jmd under fevcral pretences, they ob- 
tained that the appeals, which till then had been 
carried before the reprefentatives of the province, 
fiiould be made cxclufively to tbelr council. 

Vou VI. E . A STILL 
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BOOK 'A STILL more fatal innovation was ordained in 
■xvm j6g2, by another govctnor, who enafted, that 
bws, the uibunaU, the formaUtics, every 
tb'wkg, in nv*ard> tUat conuihuted to form the 
chaos of Enghfh jurifprudcnce, fhould be efta- 
bU(hed in this government. Nothing was lefs 
fuitabie to the planters of Virginia, than ftatutes 
fo fingular, fo complicated, and often fo contra- 
diftory. Accordingly, thefe^ uninformed rnen 
found thcmfelves engaged in a" labyrinth to w'hich 
they could find no ilTue. They were generally 
alarmed for their rights and their properties; and 
this apptchcnfioti (lackened their labours for a 
long time. < - • 

These were not carried on with vigour and 
fuccefs, till after the beginning of the century, at* 
which time nothing Impeded their increafe ; only 
the frontiers of the colony were expofed in the 
latter times to the devaftations of the /avages, 

. whom they had exafperated by their afts of airo» 
cioufnefs and injufticc. Thcfc differences were 
terminated in 1774. They would havc.bcen for- 
gotten, had it not been for the fpecch made by 
Logan, chief of the Sha\vancrcs, to Lord Dun- 
niorc, go\ernorof the province. 

** I NOW afk of every white man, whether he 
hath ever entered the cottage of Logan, when 
preffed with hunger, -and been refufed food? 

“ Whctlicr coming naked, and (hhering with • 
“ cold, Logan hath not given him fomething to 
** coicr hinifclf with. During the courfc of this 
laft war, fo long and fo bloody, Logan hath - 
remained quietly upon his mat, wiftiing to be 
“ the adiocatc of peace. Yes, fuch is my at- 
** lachincnt for white men, that even thofe of 
my ndiion,^ when they pafled by me, pointed 
** u a friend to icbite men. 

I had even thought 'of living amongil you; 

«« but 
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but that *was betorc' the injury which 1 hares O O K 
received from one of }ou. Lali fummer, . 
^‘'Colonel CrefTop maffacred in coo! blood, and 
** without any provocation, all the relations of 
“ Logan, without fparing either his wife or his 
children. There is’ not now one drop of iny^ 
blood in the veins of any human creature ex- 
“ ifting. This is what has excited my revenge. 

I have ‘fought it; I ^ have killed , fcvcral of 
“ your people, and my haired is appeafed. ^ I re- 
joice at feeing the profpeA of peace brighten ' 

** upon my country. ' But do not imagine that my 
joy is inlligated by fear. Logan knows not* 
what fear is. He will never turn his back," 
in order to favc his Ufer But, alas! no one 
‘‘‘ remains to mourn' for Logan when* he fliall 
'be no more!” • - ' • . , 

“What a beautiful, fimple, energetic, and af-^ 
fefting fpecch I Arc Demofthcncs, Cicero, or 
'Bofliiet, more eloquent 'than this favage? What 
better proof can'bc adduced of the truth of that 
well-known maxim, which fays, that from Ylie ' 
ahmdanc: of the heart the mouth /peaks, y 
"j Virginia, like mod of the other colonics, 
inhabited at firft only by vagabonds, dcftitutCR^dnwQ!' 
of family and fortune.- They foon obtained fomc“«« of 
kind of wealth by labour, and they w’cre defirous'^'^’^* 
of (haring the fwcets of it with a female compa- ^ 
nion. 'As there were no women in the province, ’ 
andihat they would have none but fuch as were 
decent, they gave aa5olivres* for every young 
perfon brought the’m from Europe with a ccr- ' 
tificatc of virtue and.chaflity. » This cuftom was 
not’of Jong duration. As foon as all doubts re- 
fpefting the falubrity and^ fertility of the coun- 
try'wcrc removed, whole families, even of rc- 
fpcflablc rank, went to Virginia. ,The-popula- 
5* - : • 9ji. 15 *. Y 
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BOO Ktion was increafing with fomc degree of rapidity, 
XViU. ^bcn it's progrefs was flopped by fanaticifm. 

The Tc\\g\oa of the mother-country was the 
firft, and fooUi became the only one which was 
. followed in this province, when fomc Non-con- 
formifts alfo crofled the fcas»* Their tenets, or 
' their ccrcmomcs, difguftcdj and in i64z a law 
was made, which expelled from the province all 
ihofc inhabitants who did not belong to the church 
of England.' The imperious law oT nccellity foon 
caufed the revocation of this fatal decree : but a 
toleration fo tardy, and which was evidently 
' granted with reluftance, did not produce the ^ 
great effefts that were expefted from it*. ’A fmall 
number only of Prclbyicrians, C^ahers, -and ‘ 
French refugees, ventured to put any truft in 
this repentance. The religion of Henry VlII. 
continued to be the pro’aiTmg one, and was ai- 
jnoft exclufive. 

In procefs of time, however, men multiplied 
upon this foil, the fertility of which was daily in- 
crcafing in < reputation. The paflion for riches 
with which the Old Continent was more and more 
infcClcd, gave citizens incclTanily to this part of 
the New 'World. If the calculations of congrels 
'be not exaggerated, the population amounts to 
fix hundred and fifty thoufand fouls, Including 
the fla%'cs, whofe number, according to the com- 
' rnon opinion, amounts to one hundred and fifty 
thoufand. The Dutch firtl introduced thefe un- 
fortunate people into the colony in 1620. , - 

' The labours of ihcfc while men, and of thefe 
negroes, gave to the two hemifphcrcs, com, 
maize, dry vegetables, iron, hemp, hides, furs, 
fait meats, tar, wood, 'mads, and efpccially to- 
bacco, which is generally fuperior to that of 
Maryland, though it be not equally excellent in 
every part of the province. The pr^crcncc U 
‘ given 
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given to that of York River; tke fecond bcft is B O o K 
reckoned to be that which grows along James's 
River, and that which grows on the borders of the 
Rappabanoc, and to the fouth of the Potowmack, 
is the icaft eftccracd. ' ‘ 

From 175a till the end of 1755, Great Britain 
received from Virginia and Maryland together, 
three million five hundred one thoufand one 
hundred and ten qumtals of tobacco, which made 
for each of the four -5 ears, eight hundred and fe- 
•*venty*fi\c thoufand two hundred and fourfcorc 
quintals. Virginia exported two million nine 
hundred and eighty .nine thoufand eight hundred 
quintals, which'^reduccd it's annual confumpiion 
to one hundred and twenty-feven thoufand eight 
hundred and thirty quintals. 

From the year 1763, till the end of 1770» the 
two colonies fent to the mother-country no more 
than fis milhon five hundred thoufand quintals 
of tobacco, or eight hundred and twelve thou- 
fand five hundred quintals each of the eight years. 

No more was fold to foreigners than five million 
one hundred and forty-eight thoufand qumtals, or 
fix hundred and forty-three thoufand five hun- 
dred quintals per annum; the nation therefore 
^annually confumed one hundred and fixty-nme 
^ thoufand quintals. 

In the interval between thefe two periods the 
importation, therefore, dccrcafcd annually, one 
^ y ear with another, fixty two thoufand feven hun- 
dred and fourfcorc qumtals, and the exportation 
one hundred and three thoufand nine hundred 
and fifty quintals , while the confumption In 
^‘Bngland incrcafed fortv-onc thoufand one hun- 
dred and feventy quintals c\ery year. 

The ufc of tobacco hath not decrcafcd in Eu- 
rope; thc.paflTon for this fupcrfluity hath c\cn 
mcrcafcd, notwithfianding the feavy duties with 
* *■ which 
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BOOR.^viiich”« bTith been butdened by all govern- 
, ments If the tobacco fumijhcd by North Ame- 
rica be daily Icfs fought after among^us, it is bc- 
caufe, Holland, Alfatia, the Palatinate, and prin- 
cipally Rufua, have earned on this culture with 
great mduftiy * 

In 1769, Virginia and Maryland together fold 

to the amount ot 16,195,577 h\rcs 4 fols 7 de- 
niers * of their produftions Tvio thirds of this 
fum belonged to the firft of tbefe fcttlements 
Tobacco was the principal of thefe productions , 
Rnce one of the colonics exported fifty feven mil- 
lion three hundred and thirty feven thoufand fc- 
yen hundred and ninety five pounds weight of it , 
and the other, twenty five million feven hundred 
and eighty one thoufand feven hundred and fistj- 
nine pounds weighr 

In Virginia, veffeU employed for the esporta** 
tion of thefe produftions do not find them col* 
lefted in a fmall number of ftaplcs, as in the 
other commercial ftates of the globe They arc 
obliged to form their cargo b) detail from the 
plantations' tbcmfelvcs, ulnch arc fituated at a 
greater or Icfs diilancc from the ocean, upon 
navigable rivers, of one or two hundred miles m 
length This cuftom fatigues the naMgalors, 
and makes tbcir %oy5Cge tedious Great Britain, 
■which IS always attentive to the prefervation of 
her fcamcn, and is particularly careful of Icfien- 
ing the number of their voyages, "wilhed, and 
even ordered, that fome towns ftiould be built at 
the mouth oF the rivers, where the produftions 
of the province might be fenr But neither infi- 
nuauons, northc conftraint'^of the laws, were of 
.any avail A few fmall \illagcs only were built, 
which could fenree fulfil even the lead part of the 
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'views of the mother*counlry. .WiUiamfturg’ it-B O O K 
felf, hath no more than nvo thoufand inhabit- , 
ants, though it be the retidcncc of, the governor, 
the place where the national aflembUcs, and the 
courts of juftice are.holdcn, and where colleges 
arc Inftituted ; though It be decorated with the 
fined public edifices on the Northern continent ; 
and though it be thc^ capital of the colony, fines 
the ruin of james-town. 

McNj-^who prefer the tranquillity of a rural life 
to the tumultuous abode of cities, ought natu- 
rally to be ceconomical and laborious 5 but this 
was never the cafe in Virginia. Ii*s inhabitants 
were always very expenfivc in the furniture o£ 
their houfesj they were always Fond of enter- 
taining their neighbours with oftentation. , They 
always liked to difplay the greateft luxury^bcfore 
the Englilh .navigators, .whom bufmefs brought 
to their plantations. They always gave them* 
felvcs up to that effeminacy, and to that negli- 
gence, fo common /m countries where flavery Is 
eftablifhed. Accordingly, the engagements , of 
the colony became habitually* very contiderable. 

At the beginning of the troubles,, they werefup- 
pofed to amount to 25,000,000 of livres *. This 
prodigious fum was due to the merchants of 
Great Britain, for Ncprocs, or for other articles^ 

■which tlicy had furnifhcd. The confidence of 
thefe bold lenders was particularly founded upon 
an unjuft law, which fecured their payment In 
preference to every other debt, though prcvioufly 
contracted. 

• Tfic colony hath great powers to extricate >tfc!£ 

from a filuailon apparently fo dcfpcratc. It will 
fuccccd, when morcfimpUcUy fhall prevail in the 
'mamieri, and more moderation in the expcnccs ; * 
when a\a'.hng itfclf of the tcfourccs oficred by 

* in*. ’ 
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E o OKan immenfe and fertile territory, it fliall varvaoj 
J^^improvc it’s cultures; it will fuccccd, when -it 
fliall no longer receive from foreigners the moll 
ordinary houfehold furniture, and that which -is 
in mod general ufe; when it’s manufaaures fliall 
no longer be confined to the* employing of fomc 
_ fmall quantities of cotton, which is of too'indilfer- 

be fought for in the European ma. 
nufaflures ; and when it’s public cofrcrs,^lcfs plun- 
dered, and, better regulated, lhall admits of the 
oimiimtion of the taxes; which -arc much more 
^ confiderable m that province than in any other of 
this continent.- Several of -,hefe councils may 
concern the two Carobnas. . - . , 

t^eir 7'^ by. >ht Spaniards, foon .after 

Theitfirft thcir firit expeditions in the'NewWnrM* 
f-J^t derpifed.i,,Uufe it'did no. offefanyVold 

their a^nec. Admiral Coligny, more wife and 
.rd rS r* of induft’ry to 
nurfJrd^bL'"’ .which 

fiSn O^ Ws ’ ' ‘’■'"•’'“P" by the affaffina. 

£•= sr-i *?•“ '"Ss 

friend to mankind’ “ 

junicc which fliMtd’ moderation and ■ 

tions, ourhtto 1 'heirac- 

ougnt to have dearoyed the very foundati. 
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©t\s of that fanatictfm, which in all countrvc*? hathB o O K 
excited divifions among them, and which will in- 
ducc them to take up arms againft each other to 
the end of time. t • ’ 

I Intoleration, however horrid it may appear 
tows, is aneceffary confequcnce of the fpint of 
fupcrllmon. "Will it not be acknowledged, that 
punilhments Ihould be proportioned to the nature 
of offences f What crime then can be greater 
than that of infidelity, in the eyes of him who 
confiders religion as the fundamental bafis of 
morality ? According -to thefe principles,^ the • 
irrehgious man is the common enemy of all foci- 
ety *, the breaker of the only tic that connedls men 
with each other ; the promoter of all the crimes 
that may cfcapc the feverity of the laws. It is he 
who filfies every Tcmorfc, who fets thc’pafiions 
loofe from every refiraint, and who keeps, as ’it 
•were, a fchool of wickednefs. What I fhall we 
lead to the gibbet an unfortunate man, whom in* 
digence conceals upon the highway, who rulhes 
out upon the traveller with 'a pifiol in his hand, 
and demands a fmall pittance that may be ncccf* 
fary for the fubfiflence of his wife and children, 
who maybe expiring with mifery; and fhall we 
pardon a robber infinitely more dangerous ? We 
think meanly of the man who fuffers his friend to 
be ill fpoken of in bis prcfcnccj and fhall we rc- 
Quire that the religious man fhall fufTcr the infi- 
del to blafphcmc his Mafier, his Father, 'and" his 
Creator with impunity? We mufl either -admit 
that all faith is abfurd, or we muft put 'Ujj with 
intolcration as a ncccflary evil. Saint Lewis rca- 
foned 'Very confiflcntly when he faid to Joinville, 

J/ thou foouldjl ev«r bear any one /peak ill cf Gw/, 
drov} tbyju'ord and 'Jloh bin ibreugb tbs heart ; I 
allrjj thee U da it. So important it is in all coun.. 
tries, as we are affured U the cafe in China, that 
■* " . fovc- 
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fovcreignsjund the dcpofitaries of their authority, •» 
fhouldnotbe attached to any tenet, toanyfeft, 
nor to any form of religious worfhip. - ' 

Every thing induces us to imagine that fuch 
vas the opinion of'I.ockc. But not danng to 
mack too openly the prejudices of' the times, 
founded equally on virtues and vices, he wifiicd 
to conciliate them as much as could be confident 
with a principle di£latcd by rcafon and humanity. 
As the favage inhabitants of America, Paid he/ 
have no idea of arc\clation, it would be the height 
of folly to itorment them for their ignorance. 
CChofc Chtiftians who Ihould come to people the 
colony, would undoubtedly come in quell: of a 
liberty of confcicncc, which priefls and princes 
deny them in Europe: it uould therefore not be 
confillcnt with good faith to perfecute, after hav- 
ing received them. The Jews and the Pagans 
did not more deferve to be tejefked, for an infa- 
tuation which mildncfs and pcrfuafion might have 
put a fiop to. 

Thus it was that the Engiifh philoropher rca- 
foned wuh men whofe minds were imbued and 
prejudiced wiih tenets which it had not yet been 
allowed to difcufs. Out of regard to their wcak- 
nefs, he placed the fyftem of toleration which he 
was cTlablinung under the following 'rcflriftion : 
that every petfon above fcventcch years, of -age, 
'who/ ihould claim the proteflion of' the laws, 
..Ihould caufc his name to be regifiercd in ibmc 
. communion. This was a breach made in ' his 
fyftem. < The liberty of confcicncc admits of.no 
kvnd of iwodvftcavvon. This is an account winch 
man owes to God alone. In whatexer manner 
the magiftratc may be made to interfere in it, 
it IS an aii of injuilicc. A Dcift could not poifi* 
Wy ftthfcribc to fuch terms. 
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/• Civil liberty, however, -was much Icfs favoured B 0 0 K 
by Locke. WhethertbU proceeded from motives ^Wll. 
ol complaifaticc for thofc who employed him, a ' ^ 

kind of mcannefs which wc are averfc from fuf- 
pcdling him of ; or whether, *beittg more of a roe- 
taphyfician than a ftatcfman, 'he had purfued phi- 
lolophy only in thofc trafls which had been open* 
cd by Dcfcartes and Leibnitz, it is certain, ihat^ 
the fame man who had diflipated and deftroyed*fo 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made bnt very feeble and uncertain advances 
in the paths of legiflation. 'fbe author of a work, 
the permanency of which will render the glory of 
the Trench nation immortal, even when tyranny 
iliall have broken all the fprings, and all the mo- ^ 
numcnis of the genius of a people cftccmed by 
the whole .World for fo many brilliant and amiable 
qualrtics j’ cten Momerquicu himfclf did not per- 
ceivc that he was making men for governments, 
inftcad of governments tor men. ' .r 

Tnc code of Carolina, by afingularity not fb be 
accounted for in an Englifliman and in a philofo- 
phcr,‘ gave to the eight proprietors uho founded 
the fcttlcmcnt, and to their heirs, not only all the 
rights of foYcrcignty, but all the powers of Ic- 
giflaiion. . < , ^ 4 * 

The firlb vifc tlicfc fovcrcigns made of their 
authority was to create three orders of nobility. . 

Thofc to whom they gave no more than twelve'^ 
thoufand acres of land were called barons-; > thofc 
who'rcccivcd twcnty-fo'ur thoufand were' called 
caciques, and the title of landgrave was bellowed 
on thofc luowho obtained fourfcorc -'thoufand 
each. Thefe concclhons could ncter be alien- 
ated in detail, and their fortunate poflcITorj were 
alone to form the houfc of peers. The houfc of 
-commons was compofed of the tcprcfcntatitcs of 
^ the towns and counties, but with privileges Icfs 
- • ' - conli. 
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BOOK coijfidcrablc than in the mother-country. The 
affcmbly was called a court palatine. Every tc- 
' — ' nant was obliged to paj annually i livre 2 fols 
6 deniers * per acre, but he was allowed to tc- 
deem this duty. , . 

The progrefs of this great fcttlcmcnt, was for 
too long a time impeded by powerful obftacles. ^ 

} The colony had from it*s origin been open in- 
dvfcnmmately to all fefts, which, had all fenjoyed 
the fame privileges. It had been underltood, 
that this was the only way to make an infant (late 
acquire rapid and great profperity. The mem- 
bers of the church of EngKnd being afterwards 
3ealQU8 of the non-conformifts, wanted to exclude 
vthem from government, and even to oblige them 
to Ihut up the boufes where they performed di- 
vine fcrvicc. Thefc a£U of folly and of violence 
were annulled in 1706 by the mother-country, 
as being contrary to humanity, tojufticc, to rea- 
fon, and to poli^. .From the collifion of thefe 
opinions arofe cabals and tumults, which divert- 
ed the inhabitants from ufcful labours, and turn- 
ed their attention ^to a multitude of abfurdities, 
which will be never fo much dcfpifcd as they de- 
. ferve to be. 

Two wars, which were earned rni againfl thd 
faviges, were almoft as extravagant and as dc- 
’^^ftriidlivc of every improvement. All the wan- 
■' dcring or fixed nations between the ocean and the 
ApaUchian mountains, were attacked and mafla- 
cred without any mtetcll or motive , thofc who 
cfcapcd being put to the fword, cither fubmitlcd 
or were difpcrfcd. In the mean while, a form of 
conftuution lU arranged, was ihc‘principal caufe 
of an almoR gcncraUindolcncc- The lords who 
.were proprietors, imbued with dcfpotic prin- 
ciples, uied their utmoCl efforts to eflabl Ih an 


arbitrary 
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arbitrary government. The colonlfts, on thcBOOiC 
other hand, v/ho were not ignorant of the rights . 
of mankind, exerted thcmfclves with equal 
warmth to a\oid fervitude. It', was nccefTary 
either to eflahiifti a new order of things, or to 
fuffer, thtita\a{l country, from which fuch great 
advantages had been expefted, ihould ’‘remain in 
perpetual humiliation,' mifcry, and anarchy. * The 
Britifli-’fenale at length took the refolution, in 
1728, to reftorc this fine country to the nation, 
and to grant to it’s firft mailers 540,000 livres ^ 
in compenfation. Granville alone, from motives 
which are unknown to us, was ^Icfi in pofleffion 
of his eighth lhare, which was fituated on the 
confines of Virginia; but even this part was not 
long before it recovered it’s independence. The 
Englilh government,' as it was already eftabli/hcd 
in the other provinces of the New World, was 
fubllUutcd to the v-hlmfical arrangement, which, 
in times of extreme corruption, had been extort- 
ed from an Indolent and weak monarch, by Infa- 
llablc favourites. The country might then cx- 
ped to profper. It was divided into two diflinft 
' governments, under the names of North and 
'.South Carolina, in order to facilitate the adml- 
nillration of U. 

Th£ two countries united, occupy more rbanO>nror- 
four hundred ihoufand miles upon the coafl, 

* about two hundred thoufand miles in the inland twCAro^ 
parts. U is a plain, in general Tandy, which is^iaas. 
rendered very tnarfhy by the overflowing of the 
rivers, and by heavy and frequent rains, 'fhe 
foil doth not begin 10 rife, till at the diftance of 
fourfcorc or a hundred miles from the fea ; and 
it coniinues riling as far as the Apalachian moun- 
tains. Upon ihcfc latitudes, and in the midllpf 
pinc.lrccs, which arc Irregularly placed there by 

• Sl.fool. 
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BOO K nature, a few fliccp,*-cxtrcmcly degenerated, both , 

X\in. jn their flcih and in their fiecce, feed upon a 
llrong and coarfe grafs; there are alTo a number 
of horned cattle, who have not preferved aU their 
ftrength and aU their beauty j and an innume* ^ 
rablc quanuty of hogs^ who appear Ho. have im- 
proved. . 

The country is watered by a great number of 
rivers, fonie of which are navigable. 'Xhey 
would be fo for a longer fpa'cc, were it not for 
the rocks and'tUe water-falls which interrupt the 
navigation. ^ » 

1 HOUGH the climate be as variable as the t^eft 
of North America, it is commonly agreeably 
temperate. A piercing cold is ^never fell but m 
the evening and morning, and there are feldom 
any exceflive heats. Though fogs be frequent, 
they are at leaft difpcUed m the middle of the 
day. Unfortunately, in the months of July, 
Auguft, September, and Oflober, intermittent 
fevers prevail in the plains, and arc fomciimes 
fatal' to the natives thcmfclves, and, loo often, 
deftroy Foreigners. ’ 

Such is the natural organization of the 'two 
Carohnas j ^let us fee what diftinguiflvcs them, 
from each other. 

North Carohna’is one of the largeft pro* 

' isorrhO* vmccs of the continent ; it unfortunately doth 
foiina not offer advantages proportioned to it*s extent. 

Tod IS generally " Ratter, more fandy, and 
'more marlliy, than that of South Carolina, 
ibefe melancholy plains are covered with pines 
or cedars, which announce a barren foil 5 and 
ire vntcrfcflcd at intervals by a fmall number of 
oaks, too full of tap to be employed mlhe con- 
ftruflion of fliips. The coafls, gciicrally blocked 
bp by a fand banW,^wtuch keeps navigators at a 
diRance, are not more favourable to population 
‘ ^ '•than 
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an -tlie inland countries. Finally,- the country b o o it 
more expofed than the ‘neighbouring regions XVIll. 

' the Jturricanes that come frOm the South - ' 
ad. - ^ ^ ‘ . . 

Thcsd were undoubtedly the, motives ’.vhich 
reyented the Englilh '^of' North Carolina from, 
titling there, though that country w'as the firft 
/hich they djfcovcred in the New World. , None 
'thenumerous people who were drix'en to that 
>artof-ihc licmifphcre, either from inclination 
carried there their, mifery or their 
rculenhefs. It was long after, chat a few vaga- 
bonds, without friends, without laws, and uith-" 
out plan to fix thcmfclvcs, fettled there. But, 

m proceU of time, the lands in*ihe other colonics 
ccamc icarcc, and then men who ivere not able 
0 puKhafe them, betook thcmfelvcs to a coun- 
could, get lands without purebafe. 
jf^ccordmg to the account of congreis, .three 
iiuudrcd tlidufand fouls, in which> few ilaNCS are 
included, arc ftill found in the province. There 
«rc but few of thefe inliabitants which are either 
■Lngjilh, Iridi, or German. Moll of them arc 
Scotch origin, and for this rcafon t . ■ 

*lnEsc Highlanders, whofc charafler has been 
fo boldly deferibed by a maftcrly hand, ^Yc^c ne- 
'er enflaved either by the Bomam, the Saxons, 
or the Danes. They bravely rcpulfcd every in- 
vafion, and no foreign culloms could'pcnctrate 
beyond the foot of their inacccf^blc habitations. 

Separated from the reft of the globe, they dif- 
playcd in -their manners the politenefs of courts, 
without having any of their vices ; their counte- 
nance flicwcd the pride with which the nobility, 
of ilicir origin had infpircd them; and they were 
•poffefied of all the delicacy of our point of ho- 
nour, but without it’s fufpictous minutix*. _ 
induftry had not transformed. them, into mere 
’ machines, . 
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BOOK machines, and as the nature of their foil and 

X\m. climate did not require the labours of the /fields 
for more than two fcafons in the year, they had 
a great deal of Icifurc time, which they em- 
ployed in war. In hunting, in dancing, or in 
converfations animated by pifturcfquc exprefli* 
ons, and original idcas^ Moll of them^wcrc 
muficians. Schools were every where opened 
for the inftruflion of youth. Under every roof 
was found one billorian, to recall to their minds . 
great events, and a poet to celebrate them. . The 
lakes, the forefts, the eaves, the caiarafts, the 
imajeflic grandeur of all the objefts that fur- 
rounded tliem, infpired them with an elevation of 
mind, call a fhade of melancholy over their cha- 
rafters, and kept up in their hearts a Ihcrcd enthu- 
• fiafm. Thefe people cftcemed thcmfelvcs, with- 
out deTpifing other nations, Thejr afpeft firuck 
the civilized man with awe, in whom they only 
beheld one of > their equals, whatever title he 
’ might be decorated with. They received all fo- 
>Tcignerswho came to them with a fimple and 
cordial .afFcftion." .They kept a long time fin 
' their'memory, a refentmentTor any injury offered 
10 any of them : which was tendered common to 
- them all by the tics of blood. After an engage- 
ment they drefTed their enemies wounds before 
their own. As they were always armed, the ha* 
bilual ufe of deftruftive weapons, prevented them 
from^having any fear of them.. They believed in 
fpirits; and if the lightning flionc during the 
night, if thunder rolled ovcti tbelx heads, if the 
ftorm rooted up the trees around their houfes, or 
-■Ihook their roofs, thcy*imagincd that it was fomc 
forgotten hero reproaching them for their filencei 
they then lookup their inftruments, and fang a 
hymn to his honour ; they affured him that his 
atten .among the 
children 
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t'hildren of men. They believed in prefages and inB O O K 
divination. They all fubtnitted to the ellabliihed 
form of worlhip ; fuperllition neVer excited quar- 
Tels among them, nor caufed the cffufion of< one 
xlrop of b)ood. * .-t ^ 

These manners were ncvfcr' altered ; nor could 
they be fo. The Scotch formed a great number 
of tribes, called clam each of which bore ’n 
different name, and lived upon the cllatc of feme 
particular lord. It was the hereditary patriarch 
of a ‘family, from' whom' they all claimed their 
defeent, and they all knew to nhat dcgrcci 
The caftlc was in foinc nicafurc 'a* common 
property, where every perfon was fore of meeting 
\vuh an honourable reception, and where they all 
Tcforled upon the firft rumour of war. They all 
‘Tcvered their own dignity in their chief ; they iiad 
a brotherly affeftion for the other members of the 
confederation.' They all patiently fupported their 
fate, becaufc it never had any thing humiliating 
in it. The head of the clan, on his fide,’ was the 
common father of them all, as well from grali* 
tude as from intcreft. • • • ^ 

This order of things fubfifled 'during a long 
feries of ages, without the Icalt alteration. At 
lad the noblemen contrafted the habit of fpending 
a great part of their lives in travelling, at Lon- 
don, or at court. Thefe repeated abfenccs de- 
tached from them their vaflals, who faw them 
Icfs frequently, and were no longer aflified by 
them. Thefe men, • who were no longer rc- 
flrained by any lie of afieftion in their barren 
and fav'agc mountains, then difperfed themfelves. 

Several of them went in fcarch of another coun- 
tiy, in divers provinces of America. The gfeat- 
eft number took refuge in North Carolina. 

I These colonifls are fcldom affemblcd together, 
and ilicv arc therefore the lead informed of the 
Vou VI. F ' Amen- 
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BOOK Americans, and the moft indifferent to the public 
XVin. intcreft, .Moft of them live difperfed upon their 
plantations, vlthout ambition or forcfight. They 
arc but little inclined to labour, and they arc fel- 
dom good planters. Though they have the Eng. 
lifh form ol government, the law? have very little 
force among them.' Their domcftic are better 
' than their focial manners, and there is fcarcc an 

inftance of any one of them having had any con- 
nexion with a Have. Their food confifts of pork, 
milk, and maize ; and they can be accufed of no 
other kind of intcmpctancc, than, an inordinate 
paffion for fpirituotts liquors. 

The firft unfortunate people whom chance 
difperfed along rhefe^ /ava^c coa/lr, conBned 
themfclves to the cutting ot wood,_\vhich they 
delivered. to the navigators, who came to ; pur- 
chafe it. In a fliort time they colIeXcd frorn the 
pine itrce, which covered the country, turpen* 
tine, tar, rand pitch. _ To collcft the turpentine 
it was fufficientto make incifions in the .trunk of 
the tree, which being carried on to the foot of it, 
terminated in vcffels placed there to receive it. 
When they wanted tar, they railed a circular 
platform of potter’s earth, on which they laid 
piles of pines; to tbefc they fet fire, and, .the 
refin diftillcd-frotn them into cafks placed under- 
neath. The tar was convetted into pitch, either 
in great iron pots, in which ,they boiled it, or in 
pits formed of potter’s earth into which it was 
poured while in a fluid ftatc. In procefs of, time, 
the province was enabled to furnilh Europe with 
bides, a fmall quantity of wax, a few furs, ten 
or twelve millionS.weight of an inferior kind of 
tobacco ; and the Weft Indies, with a great quan- 
tity of fait pork, maize, dried vegetables, a fmall 
quantity of indificrent 'flour, and fcvcral obje£ts 

^ of lcfs_ importance, yllie exportations of the 

- ' - colony 
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tolony did not, however, exceed twelve or fifteen BOOK 
hundred thoufand livres *. t ^ 

North Carolina hath not yet attended to the 
exportation of it's own produftions. What it's 
foil furniflics to the New Hemifphcrc, hath been 
hitherto taken away by the navigators of the 
North of America; who' brought in exchange 
rum, of which it hath ftiU continued to make an 
immenfe confumpiion. The articles which the 
colony, delivers to the Old World, have pafied 
through the hands of the Engliih, who fupplied 
it with clothes, inftruments for agriculture, and 
fome Negroes. 

Through the whole extent of the coafis, 
there is no port but that of Brunfwick, which can 
receive the vcQcls deftined for thofe iranfaftions. 

•Thofe which draw no more than fixteen feet wa- 
ter, anchor at that town, which is built almofi at 
the mouth of the river of Cape Fear, towards the 
fouthem extremity of the province. Wilmington, 

U*s capital, fiiuatcd higher op upon the fame river, 
admits only much fmallcr vcflcis. 

' South Carolina furnlfltcs to the trade of both 
hemifphcrcs as North Carolina, but in Icfs quan-SoSht^ 
tity. Ii*s labours have been chiefly turned to*rol‘a»- 
wards rice and indigo. 

Ric£ is a plant very much rcfembling wheat 
m lhape and colour, and in the figure and difpo- 
fition of ii*s leaves. The panicle which termi- 
the ftem is compofed of fmall flowers, 
diitin» from each other, which have four un- 
equal fcales, fix ftamina, and one piflil,' fur- 
rounded with two ft^lcs. This piftU becomes a 
white feed, extremely farcnaccous, covered with 
two interior fcales ; which arc larger, ycllowlfh^ * 
covered with light afperitics, and iurnifiied with 
fcvcral falient cofts, the middle one of which ter- 

* From jo,ccol. to €z.50q} 
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B O o Kmmates in an elongated extremity.' This plint 
XMil. thrives only In low, damp, and marlhy lands, 
*\vhcn they are even a little overflowed. The 
period of it*s difeoveryds traced to the remoteft 
antiquity. . i r . ^ 

Egypt, unfortunately for itfclf, firft attended 
to it. ^ The pernicious efieft of this culture, ren- 
dered the country the moll unhealthy in the 
’known world ; conftantly ravaged by epidemical 
diforders, and afflifted with 'cutaneous difeafes, 
which paffed from that region to the others, 
where they have been perpetuated during whole 
centuries, and where they have only been put a 
Aop to, by the contrary caufe to that which had 
occafioned them; to wit, the drying up of' the 
marllies, and the rclloring of falubrity to the air 
and to the waters. China, and the Eall Indies, 
tnuft experience the fame calamities, if art -doth 
not oppofc prcfcfvativcs to nature, wliofc benefits 
arc fomciimes accompanied with evils ; or if the 
heat of the torrid zone doth not quickly difpel the 
damp, and malignant vapours which are cxlialcd 
“ from the. rice grounds. It is a “known faft, that 
in the rice grounds of the Milaocfc, the cultivat- 
ors are all livid and dropfical. 

Opinions dificr about the manner in which rice 
hath been naturalized in Carolina. But whether 
the province may have acquired itbyalhip.wrcck, 
or whether it may have been carried there 'With 
fiivcs, or whether it be fern from England, it us 
certain tliat the foil feemed favourable for it. It 
multiplied, however, veryflowly, bccaufc the co- 
lonifit, who were obliged to fend their liarvcfis 
imo the ports of the mother-country, by which 
they were Cent into Spain and PorcuRal, where 
they were confumed, acquired fo fmall a profit 
ffom their produftions, tJiat it nai fcarccly fufii. 
cicTit to dciray the cxpcnccs of cuUVvaiion. In 
. • ‘ 730 , 
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BOO Kfoon double it’s population and it’s cultures. It 
■ . is already the richcll of all the prorlnces of the 
’ ^Northern continent. Accordingly, the tafte.for 
the conveniences, of life is 'generally prevalent, 
and the expences are carried as far as luxury. 
This magnificence was more particularly remark- 
ed fome time ago in the funerals. As many citi- 
zens as it was polfiblc to collcfi were afiemblcd 
at them j expenfive dilhes were ferved 'up, and 
the moft exquifite wines,' and the fcarcell liquors 
were lavilhed. To the plate which the family 
had, was added that of the relations, the neigh- 
bours, and the friends. Ifwas common to fee 
fortunes either much incroached upon, or even 
deranged by thefe obreqnies. The fanguinary 
and ruinous contefts between the mothcr-?ountry 
and the colonies have put a fiop to thefe profufi- 
ons i but without abolifiiing a cufiom perhaps dill 
more extravagant. . 

From the_ origin of the fetllement, the minif- 
ters of religion adopted the cufiom of pronounc- 
ing indircnininaiety. in the churches, an elouium 
upon every one of their flock after death. The 
praifcwas never in proportion to the aftions and 
virtues of the deccafed, but to the greater or Icfs 
reward which they were toteceivc for the funcnal 
■ n° ' ““t countries, the Ca- 
tholic pricfis were making a traffic of prayer, the 

clergy of the church of England were Lr^ing 

on, m the other hemifphere. the mote o^ous 
traffic of the ptaifw of the dead. 

Coul,D there be a more circfliial method of 
degrading lutuc, of diminifliing the horror of 
■ICC, and of corrupting in men’* minds the true 
nolions-of each? Could there be any thing more 
fcandalout to a svholc Chriflian audience, than the 
impudence of an orator, of a preacher of ihg pp'r 
pci extolling a citizen who had been abhorred for 

hit 
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his avarice, his cruelty, *and his debauchery ; -as OOK 
bad father, an ungrateful fon, or married perfons . 
who had led a life 'of dlffolutcnefs ; and placing 
in “heaven ihofe whom the Almighty Judge had 
precipitated into the depth of the infernal re- 
gions ? 

South Carolina hath only three cities worthy 
of being called fo ; and thefe are -alfo ports, 

George Town, Ctuaicd at the mouth of the 
“Black River, is ftill very inconfidcrable ; but 
it*s fituation muft render it one day more im- 
portant, 

Beaufort, or Port Royal, will nexer emerge 
from a Rate of mediocrity, though it^s road be 
capable of receiving and fecoring the latgcft 
(hips. 

It is ChatlcRown, the capital of the colony, 
which is at prefent the moft important flaple, and 
which mull neceflarily become ftill more fo. 

The channel which leads up to it is full of 
breakers, and crabarrafled with a fand-bank : but 
with the affiftance of a good pilot, a Ihip arrives 
fafely in the harbour, it can receive three hun- 
dred fail j and jbips of three hundred and fifty 
or four hundred tons burden can enter it at all 
times, with their entire cargo. 

The town occupies a great fpace, at the 
confluence of the two navigable rivers, Afhley, 

^oper. li*s ftrects arc very regular, and 
moll of them large ; it bath two thoufand conve- 
nient houfes, and a few public buildings, which 
would be reckoned handfomceven in Europe. 

'rhe double advantage which Charlefiown enjojs 
of being the ftaplc for the produRions of the 
colony which arc to be exported, and of all the 
foreign tncrchandife that can be confumed there 
keeps up a conflant aRmty in it, and hath fuc- 

ccCircly 
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tjo O Kce£SvcIy been the caufc of making fome confi- 
dcrable fortunes. • ^ • 

The two Carolinas are ftill very far from 'at- 
taining to that degree of fplendour to which they 
have a right to afpirc. North Carolina doth not 
cultivate all the produftions of which it's foil is 
fufceptible, and thofc which it fccins to attend a 
little tOj arc in a manner, left to chance. ‘The 
'inhabitants of South Carolina arc more intelli- 
gent, and more aftivc : but they have not yet 
found out, at Icaft not fufficicntly, how far they 
might improve their fortune by Inc culture of the 
above tree, and of fdk. Neither of thefc pro- 
Tintcs have cleared one quarter of their territory 
which may be ufcfuUy employed. This labour U 
referred for future generations, and for an in- 
creafe of population. Then undoubtedly fome 
kind of induftry will be cflablifhcd in provincesi 
where there would not c.'tiil the lead appearance 
of any, if the French refugees had not brought a 
linen manufaclory to them. • - . 

Br’*®'. Between Carolina and Florida, there k a flip 
I*"*!’ extends fixty miles along the fca- 

*nd In ‘ fule, which acquires, by degrees,' a breadth of 
hundred and fifty miles, and hath .three 
itaVm hundred miles in depth, at far ns the Apalachtan 
la^cdtd. mountains. This country is limited on the 
North by the Savannah river, and to the South 
by the river of Alatamaha. 

Tut Engh/h miniRry had been long defifoos 
of erecting a colony on this irafl ol country, 
that was confidercd at dependent upon Carolina. 
One of thofc tnfiancet of bcnci,nlcncc, which 
liberty, the fourcc of every patriotic \ivtuc, ren- 
ders more frequent in England ilian In any other 
country, fcrvrd to determine the sleos of go- 
vernment ttiih fcgarJ to this place. A ricli and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
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his etlatc 10 fet’at liberty rucVinfolvcnt debtors 
were deiained in pxifon bylhcir creditors. Where , 

(hall we find, cither in Prance *or in other parts, 
any perfon who lhall thus propofe to expiate a 
long abufe of profperity ? Sc\'cral will die,' after 
having fquandered away millions, without being 
able to recolleft one good aftion they have done. 

Sc%cral will die, .and will leave behind them, to 
heirs who are anxious for their death, treafures 
acquired by ufury and concuflion, without repair- 
ing, by fome honourable and ufcful inftilutiqn, 
the crime of their opulence. Is it then one of 
the ncccffary cffcfls of gold, to harden the heart 
tolhclall, and to ftiflc remotfe; fmee there is 
fcarceany man who hath known how to make a 
good ufc of it during hU life 5 fcarce any luan^ 
who has employed it m procuring tranquillity to 
himfelf in his lafl moments? Prudential reafons 
of policy concurred in the performance of this 
will diftated by ‘humanity; and the govern- 
ment gave orders, that fuch unhappy prifoners as 
were rcleafcd, ftiould be tranfplantcd into that 
defert Country, that was now inlerdcd to’ be 
peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the 
reigning fovcrcign. • 

This infiance of refpeft, the more pleafing, as 
it was not the cfFcft of flattery ; and the execution 
of a defign of fo much real advantage to the fiate, 
were entirely the work of the nation., The par- 
liament added ^25,000 livres* to the efiatc left 
by the will of the citizen; and a voluntary Tub-' 
feription produced a much more confidcrable' 
fum. General Oglethorpe, a man who had dif- 
linguilhcd himfclt in the houfe of commons by 
his tafic for great’ defigns, by his zeal for his 
country ,*and his paflion lor glory, was fixed upon 
10 diccA thefc public finances, and to carry into 

* • 9.3TSt. 
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BOOK execution fo excellent a project. Defirous of 
, maintaining the reputation be had acquired, he 

’ ^ chofc to conduct himfclf the firft colonifts that 

were fent to Georgia; where he arrhed in Ja- 
nuary i733> and fixed his people on a fpot ten 
miles diftant from the fca, in' ah agreeable and 
fertile plain on the banks of the Savannah. • The 
river gave it*s name to this feeble fcttlemcnt, 
which might one day become the capital of ^ 
flourilhing colony. It confiftcd at firft of no 
more than one hundred perfons ; but before the 
end of the year the number was incrcafcd to fijt 
hundred and eighteen; of whom one hundred 
and twcniy.fevcn had emigrated at their o\>n 
cxpcncc. Three hundred men, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen women, one hundred and two 
lads, and cigluy-three girls, formed the begin- 
ning of this new population, and the hopes of a 
numerous poficrity. 

This fctilcmeni was incrcafcd in 1735 by the 
arrival of fouic Scotch highlanders. Their na- 
tional courage induced them to accept an efta- 
blinitncnt offered them upon the borders of the 
'Alalamaha, to defend the colony^ if neceffary, 
acainff the attacks of the ncighbduring Spaniards. 
Here they bulk the town of Darien, five leagues 
dillant from the ifland of St. Smion, where the 
hamlet of Frederica was already eftablifhcd. 

In the fame year, a great number of Protcllants, 
driTcn out of Saltaburg by a fanatical prieft, cm- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of confcience. l.bcnczcr, fituated upon the rivef 
Savannah, fixteen leagues from the ocean, owed 
it's Ttfe to thefe viQimt of an odtoui funerfiliron. 

Soi!t Switzers followed the example of thefe 
wife Saksburpcfs, though they hid tiot, kkc 
them, been perfecuted. lliey alfo fettled on the 
bank of the bavanoah, but three league* loner, 

inj 
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and upon'^a fpot which fubjcfted them to 
laws of Carolina. Their colony, confiding of a . 

hundred habitations, was named Paryfburg, from 
Pury their founder, who having been at the 
cxpcnce of their fettlcmcnt, was defervcdly 
chofen their - chief, in teftimony of their grati- 
tude to him, , ' » 

In thefc four or five colonies, fomc men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 

Thefc, therefore, feparated from the reft, in or- 
der to build the city of Augufta, one hundred 
and forty.five miles diftant from the ocean. The 
goodnefs of the foil was not the objeft they had 
in view j but they wilhed to fliare with Virginia 
and the CaroVmas the peltries which thefe pro- 
vinces obtained from the Creeks, the Chickafaws, 
and the Cherokees, which were the mod nume- 
rous favage nations of this continent. Their pro- 
jeft was fo fuccefsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed in this 
commerce. The fale of thefc furs was with 
much greater facility carried on, from the clr- 
cumftance of the Savannah admitting, during the 
greateft part of the year, ftiips from twenty, to 
thirty tons burden as far as the walls* of Au- 
gufta. 1 

The motbcr-couniry ought, one would ima- 
gine, to have formed great cxpeflalions from a 
colony which had received, in a very fliort fpacc 
of time, five thoufand inhabitants, which had 
coft the tr^ury 1,485,000 hvres *, and ‘the 
zealous patriots a great deal more. , What mull 
not therefore have been tbcir aftoniChment, when 
in 1741 they were informed, that moft of the un- 
fortunate people who had fought an afylum in 
Georgia, had fucceflively withdrawn thcmfclvcs 
from it} and that the lew who remained there 


feemed 
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D O o K fecmcd ©hly dcfirous to fix in a lefs infupportable 
xviii. jpoj, reafons of this fingular event were in- 
'' ^ ' quircd into and dilcovcrcd.'^ ' 

Impeai- This colony, even in 5t*s origin, brought with 
?a?eVrc-'^^ the' feeds of it*s decay. The government, to- 
>Mted the gethcr 'with the property of Georgia, had been 
of ceded to individuals. The example of Carohni 
*‘*^®“‘* ought to have prevented this imprudent feheme j 
but nation^, any more than individuals, do not 
learn inflruftion from their pall mifcondu£b. Fa£ls 
are generally unlcnown; and if they Ihould not be, 
flill bad confequchccs arc imputed to unable pre- 
dcceffors, or elfe fomc tridmg difference in cir- 
cumftances, or in fome frivolous'precautions, af- 
ford a pretence for giving a falie colouring to 
rneafures that arc faulty in themfclvcs. Hence it 
happens, that an enlightened government, though 
checked by the watchful eye of the people, is not 
always* able to guard againfi every mifufe of it’s 
confidence. 'ThcEnglUh miniftry, therefore, fa* 
ctificcd the public intcreft to the tapacious vIc'as 
of intcrcftcd individuals. 

The firfl ufc which the pioprictors of Georgia 
made* of the unlimited power they were invcfled 
with, was to enabIKh a fyflctn of Icgiflation, 
that made them entirely inaflcrs not only ot 
the police, jufticc, and finances of the country, 
but even of the lues and eftates of it’s inhabit- 
ants. Every fpccics of right'was wUhdravin from 
the people, who arc the original poHcfibrs of 
every right. Obedience was required bf them, 
though contrary to their intcreft and knowledge j 
*and It was confidcred as their duty and their 
fate. 

As gre.ni inconvcnicnccsbadbcen found loarife 
in other colonics from large poneflions, it was 
’thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 
only fifty acres of land at firfi, and never more 
1 ' than 
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than five hundred; which they were not 
,ted to mortgage, or, even to difpofe of by will to . _ 
'their female iffue. ‘This laft regulation, of making 
^nly the male iffue capable of inheritance, was 
4bon abolifhed; but there dill remained too many 
obftacles to excite a fpirit of emulation, ' • / > 
i . When a man is neither pprfued by the laws, 
nor driven ‘.away to avoid ignominy,* 
imented by religious tyranny,, by the perfccutions 
of his creditors, by fhamc orimifery, or by the 
,want of every kind ot refource in his own coun- 
try, ihe ,doth not renounce, his relations, i his 
Jfriends, and his felIow*citizcns ; he doth not ba- 
nifKhmCelf, he doth not ctofs the fcas, .he doth 
not 'go in fearch of a didant land, .unlcfs 'he .be 
attraGed there by hopes which arc more powerful 
than the allurements of his native foil, than the 
value he fcls -upon-his cxidcncc, and the dan- 
gers to ‘which he cxporcs.himfclF,' *To go, on 
board of flnp, in order toibc .landed on an -un- 
known region, is the aft of a *defpcratc man, 
oinlefs the imagination be influenced by the fprof- 
pcfl of feme great happinefs j a profpeft which 
•the lead alarm will difiipate,- If the vague and 
unlimited confidence the emigrant iiath in his in- 
‘duftry, in which his whole fortune confifts,- be 
^fliakcn by any means -whatever, he will remain 
upon the fhorc. -Such mud neccITarily have been 
the effeft of the boundaries, afligned to every 
plamation. Several other errors dill adefted the 
original plan of this country, and- prevented it’s 
incrcafe. 

I HR taxes impofed upon the mod fertile of the 
XnglUli colonics are vcryinconfidcrablc," and even 
thefe arc not levied, nil the fcttlcmcnts have -ac* 
<iutrcd^ Tome degree of vigour and profperity. 
l*rom it’s infant ilatc, Georgia had been fubjcflcd 
to the fines of a feudal government, with which 
» it 
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lefs favoured by the mother-country than 
neighbours^ who were filuated in a country lefs, 
fufeeptibk of culture, and in a hotter climate, 
would want ftrengtU and fpirit to undertake a 
cultivation that required greater encourage- 
ment? 

The demands of the people, and the refufals 
of the government, may be equally extravagant. 

The people liftcn only to their wants, and foyc- 
reigns confult only their pcrfonal Intcrcft. .The 
former, -commonly very indifferent, cfpccially in 
diftant countries, with rerpcA to the powers tp 
which they belong, and thofc'which they may re- 
ceive by an invafion, negleft thetr political iccu- 
rity, in order to attend only to their perfonal 
welfare. The latter, on the contrary, will never 
hcfitatc between the felicity of the people, and 
the foUdity of their polTenions j and will always 
prefer a flcady and permanent autliority over a 
fet of miferabk beings, to an uncertain 'and pre- 
carious fviay over men who arc happy. Their 
miftruft, which a long fcrics’ of- vexations hath 
too well juftified, will induce them to confidcr 
the people as flavcs,,cvcr ready to cfcape from 
them by revolt or by flight ; and it will not en- 
ter into the thoughts of any one of, them, that 
this habitual fentiment of hatred, which they 
ruppofe to cxift.againfl vthem bccaufe they have 
deferved it, and which is but too real, would be 
extinguKhed, if they could experience a few years 
of a mild and paternal adminidration : for no- 
thing .is alienated with t fo much difiieuUy as the 
afFcftion of the .people. It is founded on the 
advantages rarely felt, but always acknowledged, 
of a fupreme authority, whatever it may be, 
.which-direfts, which is watchful,' which proteQs, 

.and whicirdefends. 'Foe the fame rcafon, nothing 
is. more cafiljvrccovcrcd, \Tlv:n. alienated. uTl\c 

/ delufivc 
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D O O K it had been, as it Wre, fettered.* The revenue^ 
XVIII. paired by ih»s kind of fcrvicc, muft have increafed 

' ' beyond mcafurc in procefs of titne.^ The found- 

ers of it, blinded by a fpirit of avidity, did not 
perceive, that the fmallcft' duty impofed upon a 
populous and floutiftilng province, would much 
Xooncr cnrich'thcm, than the heavieft taxes laid 
upon a barren and oncuUivaicd country. 

To this Tpecics of opprefiion was added an 
arrangement which became a frefh caufc of inacti- 
vity.'' The diforders which nvctc the confcqucncc 
of the ufe of fplrituous liquors throughout all 
the continent of North America, occafioncd the 
importation of rum’ to be prohibited in Georgia. 
This prohibition, however laudable the motive 
for it might be, depTwed the colonifts of the only 
drink which could corrcfl the bad cfTcCls of tht 
water of the country, which they found every 
where unhealthy, and of the only means they had 
of repairing their ftrength, exhaufted by continual 
pcffpiration. It alfo fecluded them from the trade 
of the Weft Indies, where they were no more al- 
lowed to exchange for ihcfc liquors the wood, the 
feeds, and the cattle, which ought to have confti- 
tuted their firft riches. 

Wpak as thefe Tcfourcts were, they muft have 
increafed very flottly, on account of a prohibition, 
which would deferve recommendation, had it* 
been diflated by a fentUnent of humanity, and 
not by policy. The planters of Georgia were not 
allowed the ufe of flaxes. Other colonics having 
been cftablifiicd without their alfiflancc, it was 
thought that a country^ deflined to be the bul- 
wark of thofc pofTcfiions, ougln not to be peo- 
pled by a fci of flavet, who could not be in the 
icift intcrefted in the defence of their oppref- 
fori. Dm wouIdthispToliibiiion liavc taken place, 
had it been forefeen that colonifts, who were 

Icfi 
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Icfs favoured by the mother-country than ^^’cirBO O K: 
neighbours, who were fituated in a country left, 
fufccptiblc-of culture, and in a hotter climate, 
would want (Ircngth and fpuit to undertake a 
cultivation that required greater encourage- 
ment ? 

- The demands of the people, and the rcfufals 
of the government, may be equally extravagant. 

The people liften only to their want?, and fove- 
Tcigns confult only their pcrfonal intcreft. .The 
former, ‘Commonly very indificrent, cfpecially in 
diHant countries, with refpeft to the powers tp 
which they belong, and thofc which they may re- 
ceive by an invafion, ncglcfl their political Iccu- 
Tity, in order to attend only to their pcrfonal 
welfare. The latter, on the contrary, will never 
hefitate between the felicity of the people, and 
the folidityof their poOefiions j and will 3Kva>‘s 
prefer a ftcady and permanent authority over a 
fet of mifcrablc beings, to an uncertain and pre- 
carious fway over men who are happy. Their 
millruil, which a long fcrics of- vexations hath 
too well juftified, will induce them to confidcr 
the people as flaves, ever ready to cfcapc from 
them by revolt or by flight j and it will not en- 
ter into the thoughts of any one of them, that 
this habitual femiment of haired, which they 
fuppofe to cxill againft them becaufe they have 
deferved it, and which is but too real, would be 
extinguifhed, if they could experience a few years 
of a mild and paternal adminidration : for no- 
thing .is alienated with- fo much difficulty as the 
aScaion of the .people. It is founded on the 
advantages rarely .felt, but always acknowledged, 
of a fupremc^ authority, whatever it may be, 
which-dircfls, -which is jwatchful,’ which protcQs, 

.and which defends. -For the fame rcafon, nothing 
is, more cafily, recovered, when . alienated. -The 
•r - / delufivc 
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B o o Kdclufivc hope of a change for the better is alontf 

jtviiK fuffident to quiet our imagination, and to pro* 
*Jong our tniferics ‘without end. What I here 
advance*^ is confirmed by the almoft univerfal 
example of the whole world. At the death of 
a tyrant, all nations flatter thcmfelves with the 
hopes of a king. The tyrants continue their 
fyfiem of oppreflion, .and die in peace ; and the 
people ftill eontmoe to 'groan under it, and to 
rxpeft with patience a king who never appears. 
iTlie* fuccefTor, educated as Jiis father or htJ 
grandfather, is prepared from his'infancy to mo- 
jdcl himfelf after their example, unlefsihc ftiould 
have received from nature a ftrength of genius, a 
firmnefs of foul,ta reflitudc of judgment, and a 
-fund of benevolence and equity, which may cor- 
Ireft. the defeft of his education. Without this 
.fortunate difpofition, he will not inquire, in any 
circumflancc, what is proper •'to be done, but 
what hath been done before him.* He will not 
afk what is mod fuiiablc to the good of his fub- 
jefts, whom he will confider as his neared ene- 
mies, .on account of the parade of guards that 
furround himj but he will ftudy what will in- 
-creafe bis derpoiiftn, and their fcrvjtude. He will 
remain ignorant during life of the mod fimple 
and mod evident of truths ; which is, that their 
drength and his arc infcparablc from each other. 
The example of the pad will be his only rule of 
conduft, both on ihofc ’occafions when it may 
be prudent to follow it,'and on thofc when it 
would be proper (to deviate from it. iThc mefl- 
furc which the miniftry will adopt in politics, will 
, always be that which mall be mod analogous to 
the fpint of tyranny, the only one which has 
been decorated whh’the title of the great art of 
governing. "When, therefore, the inhabitants 
of Georgia atked for flaves, in order to Know 
- . 1 whether 
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^^bcther they fliould have been granted or rc-B O OK 
fufed to them, it was only ncccflary to examine 
whether they were required for the better culti- 
vation of the lands, and the greater fccurity of 
the property of the colony. 

In the mean while, the truly defperate fituation 
of the new fettlemcnt proclaimed too forcibly the 
imprudence of the miniflry, to make it pofTible 
to perrcvcrc in fuch fatal mcafurcs. At length 
the province received the fame form of govern- 
ment which made the other colonics profper. 

When it ceafed to be a fief belonging to indivi- 
duals, it bccatne a truly national pofieflion. 

Since this fortunate revolution, Georgia hath Situitlon 
improved confidcrably, though not fo raj^idly as 
was expefted. It is true, that neither the vine, thcGeorgia. 
olive-tree, nor filk, have been cultivated, as the 
mothcr-country ’wilhed ; but it's mardics have 
furniflicd a tolerable quantity of rice, and indigo, . 
fuperior in quality to that of Carolina, hath been 
produced upon the higher grounds. Before the 
ift January lyCS, a grant^had been made of 
fix hundred thirty-fes'cn thdufand one hundred 
and feventy acres of land. Thofc which, in 
1763, were worth no more than 3 Jivres 7 fol* 

6 deniers'*, were fold. in 1776 for 67 hvres 10 
folsf. In 1769, the exportations of the colony 
amounted to 1,625,418 Hvres 9 fols 5 deniers 
and fince that time they have confidcrably in- 
creafed. i • . 

■ < This profperity will undoubtedly be augment- 
ed.* In proportion as the forefis (ball be felled, 
the air will become more Talubrious, and 'the 
produflions will iijcrcarc with 'the population, 
which at prefent doth not exceed thirty thoufand 
men, mofi of whom arc flaves.' However,*, as 

53 9d, three ftitWug?. 4- lit. 3d. 

X About 67, t5».4d. thiKAirttUQet. 

.-V0L.VI. G ■ - - the 
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BOO Kthc lands are not fo cxtcnfivc in Georgia as in 
XVIIU of thg other provinces, and tliat in tlic fame 
' proportion Icfs of them are fufceptible of culture, 
the riches of that colony will always be limited. 
Let us fee whether Florida hath a right to cxpc£l 
. a more brilliant deftiny. 

Florida Undfr iliis name the ambition of Spain com- 
feconwsa prehended formerly all that traft of Jand in Arne- 
^Skon. 'which extended from the Gulph of Mexico 
to the moft Northern regions. But fortune, 
■which fports with the vanity of nations, hath long 
fmee confined this unlimited denomination to the 
peninfula formed by the fca, between Georgia 
and Louifiana. 

It was Luke Vclafques, whofe memory'oughi 
to be holden in execration in this world, as he 
deferves to be pumihed in the next ; it was that . 
monfler, to whom I can fcarce give the name of 
man, who firft landed upon this region, with 
the intention of obtaining flaves, cither by Hra- 
lagem or by force. The novelty of- the fpeftacle 
attrafled the neighbouring favages. They werd 
invited to come on board the Ihips j they were 
intoxicated, put in irons, and the anchor was 
weighed, while theguns were fired upon the tell 
of the Indians, who remained upon the fiiore. 
Several of thefe unfortunate people, fo cruelly 
torn from their own country, refufed to take the 
food which was offered them, and ptrifhed from 
inanition. Others died of grief j and thofe who, 
furvived their dcfpair, were buried in the mines 
of.JIcxico. > 

.These infatiablcgulphs required more viftims. 
Thit ■pefnUioui’ViJidiqu'cs ■wcm.’m'TC'jmhi -dl ‘hnmv 
again in the fame coUntry. He was known, and 
half of his infamous "companions were murdered 
on their arrival. Thofc who fled from a'’juffly 
implacable enemy, were Ihipwrcckcd j he him-' 
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f only efcaped the fury of the waves, to icadBOOK 
e remainder of his deteflcd -life in Ihamc, 
ry, and remorfe. 

SpAi''},had forgotten that part of the New 
^orld, when the memory of it was revived by a 
ttlcment made there by the French. The court 
' Madrid thought proper to drive from their 
ch pofleffions fo aftive a nation ; and they ac- 
ardingly gave orders for the deftrufiion ot the 
ifant colony. This command was put in csecu- 
on in 1565 ; and the conquerors re*occup;cd 
be place, which was rendered an abfolutc deferc 
y their cruelties. They were threatened with a 
ingcring death, when they were relieved by the 
uliure of falTafras. 

* Tms tree, which is an evergreen, is pccuhar 
0 ’America, and is better at Florida than in any 
sUier part of that hemifpherc. It grows equally 
on the borders of the fca and upon the mountains, 
but always in a foil which is neither too nor 
too damp. It’s roots arc even with the furfacc 

of the ground. It’s trunk, whicli is very ftraight, 

without leaves, and not high, is covered w«h a 
thick and dirty bark, of an alh colour, and 
throws out at it’s fummit fomc branches which 
fpread out on the coahs. The leaves arc difpored 
alternately, green on the upper, and white on the 
under furface, and arc divided into three lobes. 
Sometimes they ore found entire, cfpee.alN m 
yountr plums. The brunches ure terminated by 
cluliers-of froull yclloiv flowers. T hey ure of the 
fame kind us thofe of the laurel or emnumon tree. 

The fruits, which fuccccd, arc ftnall, blue, pend- 
ent berries, flttud to a red pedicle, and to a eulix 

of the fame colour. ^ ' - 11 • * 

Ir’s tlowcr is taken m mfuUon, as mullein 
and tea is. The dccoflion of^it’s root is ufed 
•with effeft in mteemUtent fevers. The bark of 
G a ibe 
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BOOK the trunk hath an acrid and aromatic taflc, and 
, limilnr to that of fennel and anifccd. The 

^%vood is whitiHi arid Icfs odoriferous. - They arc 
both ufed in medicine *10 promote perfpiration, 
to attenuate thick and vlfcid Iiumours, to remove 
obftruftions, to cure the gout and the palfy. 
Safiafras was alfo formerly much preferibed in the 
venereal difcafe. 

The firfl Spaniards who fettled there would 
probably have fallen a facrificc to this lafl difor- 
der, at leall they would not have recovered from 
thofc dangeroris fevers with which mod of them 
were attacked on their arrival In Florida, cllhcr 
in conlequence of the food of the' country, or of 
the badnefs of the waters. But the favages taught 
them, that by^ drinking fading, and at their 
meals, water in which the root of falTafras' bad 
been boiled they might depend upon a fpeedy 
recovery. The experiment upon trial proved 
fuccefstuh 

' TVHATcanbc the rcafon that this medicine, 
and fo man) others which produce extraordinary 
cures in thofc didant countries, feem to have 
lod aimed all their efficacy when tranfplanted in* 
to our’s ? It mud probably be ovven to the cli- 
mate being more lavourabic for perfpiration, to 
the nature of the plant which degenerates and 
lofcs feme part of it’s drength during a long voy- 
age, and crpccially to the nature ot the difeafc, 

when joined to our intemperate way of living j 
and the obdinacy of which incrcafcs from the 
nuinberlefs diforders prevailing in our conditu- 
tions. , 

^^Thc Spaniards cdabhffied fome fmall pods at 
San Mathco, at Saint Marc, .and at Saint Jofeph ; 
but it was only; at Saint Auguftinc, and at Penfa- 
cola that they properly formed fcttlcments ; the 
‘ former 
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former on their arrival in the country, and the O^K 

'"‘'pENSAcd’Ll was attacked and taken by _thc 
French during the fhoa contefts w 
the two houfes of Bourbon m 171 » 

Englifh . befieged 

thefe felticments in yam. 1 c retreat^of 

landers, in endeavouring to co\e One of their 

». .Ml—, k“?;; .a- 

•referved him to undergo thofc 
they infiianpon awaited 

Wm. rddrS.he blcod-thirfty multitude in the 

''“H?Sorand;triar^so^ 

Make what ufe you P™[ ^o no. call^n 

“ of «"'1"''’U , is U is cufloraary in my coun- 
J ranfom for one’s life, hften to a 

“ Pr“"tierv“atlt”krrh"r^ in the 

men ho P q ^ Qf tf,Qfe fages, connedlcd 

7 ^'“"NwtlK.toof hindred. imparted tome, 

* to me 1 y foldier, a charm to make me 

‘ ."hen l h n,„g |,isc obferved how I 

‘ 'toned all your darts. Without fuch a 

would it have been poffible for me to 
„ S7e”ut>ived all the mortal blous you hate 
a. mated at me? Tor I appeal to your own talour, 
at to teEify that mine has rufitacnlly exerted^^jt- 
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fclf, and has not avoided any danger. Life is 
not fo much the obje£t of my requen:, as the 
glory of communicating to you *a fecrct of fo 
much confcqucncc to ^our fafety, and of ren- 
dering the moft valiant nation upon the earth 
invincible. Suffer me only to have one of my 
hands at liberty, in order to perform the cere- 
monies of inchamment, of which I will now 
make trial oh myfclf before you,*' 

.The Indians liffened \Vith eagernefs to this dif- 
courfe, which was flattering both to their warlike 
charaScr, and their turn for the marvellous; 
!Aftera|ffiort confoltation, they untied one of the 
prifoncr’s arms. The highlander begged that they 
would put his broad fword into the hands of the 
moft expert and ftouteft man among them j and 
at the fame time laying bare bis neck, after having 
. rubbed it, and muttering fome words accompanied 
with magic flgns, be cried aloud with a cheerful 
'countenance, “'Obferve now, O valiant Indians, 
“ ahinconteftiblc proof of my honefty. Thou 
“ warrior, who now holdcft my keen cutting 
weapon, do thou now ftrike with all thy 
** ftrength : far from being able to fever my head 
** from my body, thou wilt not even wound the 
“ flein of my neck.'* ' ^ 

' He had fcarcely fpoken thefe words, when the 
Indian aiming the moft violent blow, ftruck off 
the head of the ferjeant, to the diftance Of twenty 
feet. The ravages aftonifhed, ftood motionlefs, 
viewing the bloody corpfc of the ftranger } and 
then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to 
reproach each other with their blind credulity. 
Bjit.?ulmirJnjj, the. arjjfir^Oin, ^rifaner had made 
ufe of to avoid the torture by haftening his death, 
they beftowed on his body the funeral honours of 
their country. If this faft, the -date of which is 
too recent to admit of credit, has not all the 
; marks 
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mark, of authernkUy it 

be one falfehood more to be added to the accounts 
, of travellers. powcrpiotidah 

of G?e^rBri.°a nr?hat° Je^Florida yvhich had"^^^^ 

ot Ureat iJ j -mis twenty-three lambr the 


rtf flmt ■Rritain. thariamc rionua ‘ Great Bri 

.?efifted‘ the arength of 
years before. At " s "v^^e 

than fix hundred ‘.he provlfions they 

fa\c of their hides, and P 

. furnilhed to their garr,ron, *at ^ _ 

I vide themfelves -with c . . ^^^e crxeedingly 

fmall part of their wants, jH to 

■eonfined. Thefe . Al,L would.bc oh- 

Cuba, ■ 

assiss ..’.Ml- “ -i“«* 

prefer an oppteffne t ^“fuipct the altars of 

it fuperftition, which ^ ptemdice, 

the heretics near morals and the pro- 

which renders ^ jifferent religion? 

bity of thofe who P themfehts, and 

Was it the fear of fe^ " accutlomed 

ftill more f°f *"‘:S„e'tha^Wflmuldb= 
toidlenefs, cfr hath man fo bad an 

- compelled to lab • ^ to 

Opinion or ^ r-.- to abandon it 

d^Tpofe othhnfelf and h s ^^^^ However it 

,0 the mercy c^F his lel^ 

may be, the poffeffioni but was it 

power that °bw"= i'ihabitams not inured 

not an ncqmfinn^ teen well 

to fatigue, ana 

affcacd? - 
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BOOK MilTiffippi, by the cciTion of one pan of Louifiana. 
xviii. 'phat power had for a long time been dcfirous of 
' 'fettling bn a territory which would open an cafy 

• communication to them^with the riclicll of the 
Spanilh colonics. They did not give . up the 
1 hopes of a frauggling trade* but they were aware 

that this precarious and i momentary 'advantage 
was not fulTicicnt to -render their conquefts Aon- 
riffling, and, they turned their labours and cx- 
pcftations principally towards cultivation. ’ 
Whatbath The new acqutfition was divided into two go. 

vernments. It was thought that this would be a 
Un-i,and powerful inducement to carry on with ‘greater 
■wiiaiftie 2cal, and to dire& with more vigoujpthc cultiva- 
^t"do tiott of the lands. Minlftry might ^fo-havd de- 
inFlonda,terinined upon this divlfion* in expeSation of 
always finding more fubmilTjon in two feparate' 
provinces than in one alone. 

Saint Augustine became the capital of Eaft' 
Floiida, and Penfacola of Weff Florida. Thefe 
capitals, which were at the fame time tolerable 
good harbours, -did not undoubtedly unite all the 
conveniences they were fufceptible i of, but.it 
v;as dill a very fortunate circumffance to find 
thofe which they really did pofTcfs. The other ' 
colonics did not enjoy this advantage at their 
origin. . . .i ' 

The. firft coloniils who fettled In thefe coun* 
tries were half-pay officers and difbanded foldiers. 
AU thofe among them who had ferved in Ame- 
rica and were fettled' there, obtained the. grant 
of a piece of land proportionable to their rank. 
This favour was not extended to all the army that 
had fought In the New TVorid. It would have 
been apprehended, that the military men of the 
. three kingdoms who were in the fame fituation, 
might be tempted to forTakc the mother-country, 
already too much exhauRed by the lall hoftilitics. 
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The new colony received alfo cultivators from B^o K. 
the neighbouring fcttlements," from the mother - — , 
country® and from fcvcral Protellant nates. It . 
alfo obtained fome, .vhefe arrival was a matter 
of anoniOiment to both hcmifpheres. 

The Greeks groan undpr the Ottoinan ‘yra]}")' 
and mud be inclined tb fliakc off this det^ed 
yoke. This uas the opinion of Dr. l iitnbull, 
when in 1767, he went to offer an afy urn m 
Britiih America to the inhabit^ts of 
nefus. Several of them yielded to his folicita- 
tions, and for the fum of one •'“”‘''''^ 5“'"'^ 
he obtained leave from the government of the 
place to embark them at Modon. He 
Corfica and at Minorca, and ’ 

fome of the inhabitants of ihofe two idands to fol- 

THE^emigrants, to the number of a thoufand, 

S arrwerr Eaft Florida with their prudent eon- 
duSor where f.xty thoufand acres of land were 
gmmed To' them. ’^I'his would ha- been an im 
menfe poffeffion. men 'f ‘he climate had not 
deftroyed any of them; but 'W had utifortu- 
natcly'bccn fo much thwarted by the wards as to 
mevenrtheir landrng before furnmer which rs a 

-with him but whole families. . . 



r?i' nrefumed, that the children will be 
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p O o K taller than they 'would have been in the country 
XMli, ffon; whence their parents came. 

The fmall colony, have received from their 
founder, inftitutions, which they have ihemfclves 
approved, and which are obferved. They arc 
flill no more than one entire family, where the 
fpirit of concord muft’be kept up for a long time. 
On the firft of January 1776, they had already 
cleared two thoufand three hundred acres of a 
tolerably fertile foil. They had animals fufficient 
for their fubfiftence and for their labour. Their 
crops were fufRcient for their own confumption, 
and they fold for 67,500 livres * worth of indigo. 
The induflry and aAivhy by which they are dif- 
tinguilhed, give great cxpeflations from time and 
experience. 

WjiY Ihould not Athens and Lacedasmon be 
.one day revived in North America ? Why Ihould 
not the’eity of Turnbull become in a few centu- 
ries the rcfidence of poHtenefs, of the fine arts, 
and of eloquence? The new cplony is lefs diftant 
from this flourifhing (late than were the barbarous 
Pclafgians from the fcllpw citizens of Pericles, 
What difference there is between a fettlement 
conceived and founded by a wjfe and pacific man, 
and the conquefts of a long fcrics of avaricious, 
extravagant, and fanguinary men ; between the 
prefent Rate of jSouih America and what it might 
- havcbccn, had ihofcwho difeovered it, took pof- 
feflion of >t and laid h waftc,’ been animated with 
the fame fpirit as the worthy Turnbull ? Will 
not nations learn by his example, that the foun- 
dation of a colony requires more wifdom than cx- 
pence? The univerfc hath been peopled by one 
man and one woman only. 

TitE two rioridas, which in 1769, did not ex- 
port produflions to the amount of 'more than 
* les. 

I 673,209 
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673,^09 Uvrcs i8 fols 9 dcniers*, have a re-BOOK 
markable advantage over the reft of this great 
continent. Situated in a great meafure between 
two feas, they have nothing to fear from the 
frozen winds nor from the unforefecn variations 
in the temperature of the air, which at al! feafons 
occafion fuch frequent and fatal devaftations in 
the neighbourhood. -It is therefore to be hoped 
that the tine, the olive, the cotton tree, and 
other delicate plants will profper there fooncr and 
belter than in any of the adjacent provinces. In 
1774, the focicty indituted in London for the 
encouragement of arts, manufaQurcs, and fei- 
cnees, gave a gold medaltoIVIr.Strachey, for his 
having produced as fine indigo as that which 
comes from Guatimala. Although, in the firft 
paroxyftns of embufiafm, the qualities of this 
produclion have been but 'moderately attended 
to, yet it will become a fourcc of riches for the 
'Colony. 

The foil of Eall Florida, however, being a 
great deal too Tandy, conftamly drove auayall 
men who were defirous of making a rapid for* 
tunc. It would fcarce have been peopled, except 
by fome extraordinary event. The troubles with 
which North America hath been agitated, have 
driven to that commonly barren foil a few peace- 
ful citizens, who had a fettled averfion for dif- 
putes, and a ftill greater number of men, who, 
cither from ambition, habit, or prejudice, were 
dcvoicd to the intcreft of the mother-country. 

Thc fame inducements have giicn colont/ls 
to the other Florida, which is much more fertile, 
efpccially on the plcafant borders of the Mifliffip. 
pi. This province hath had the advantage to 
furnifli Jamaica, and fcvcral of the Britifh ilbnds 
in the Weft Indies with wood, and with various 

, * About sS,C45L Es. )d. 


articles 
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BOOKarticlcs which they formerly received from the 
fevcral countries of New England. This popu- 
lation would ha\c been ftill more rapid if the 
coafts of Pcnfacola had been more acccflible, and 
if it’s harbours had been Icfs infefted with worms. 
How greatly might the improvements of the two 
provinces be 'accelerated, if the* new fovereigns 
of North America would depart from the niaxims 
they have uniformly purfued, and would condef- 
cend to intermarriages with Indian families ! And 
for what rcafon {liould this method of civilizing 
the favage tribes, which has been fo fucccfsfully 
employed by the moll enlightened politicians, be 
rejefted by a free people, who, from their princi- 
jjIcs, mull admit a greater equality than other ra- 
tions ? Would the EngliJh then be ftil! reduced to 
the cruel alternative of Iceing their crops burnt, 
and their hulbandmen maffacred, or of pcrfecut- 
ing without intermifiion, and exterminating with- 
out pity, thofe wandering bands of natives ? 
Ought they not to prefer to fanguinary and inglo- 
rious hoflilitics, a humane and infallible method 
of difirming the onl) enemy that remains to dtf- 
turb their tranquilUt) ? 

Titf Englilh flatter themfclve«, that without 
the afiiflancc of thefc alliances they lhall Toon be 
freed from the little interruption that remain^. It 
it tlic fate of favage nations, fay they, to waftc 
awa) inproperiion as the people of civilized ftatrs 
come to fettle among them. Unable to fubmit 
to the labour of cultivation, and failing of tlicir 
ufual fobfiflcncc from the chacc, they arc rcdoceil 
lo the nceefTtyof abardonlng all thofe tratn-* of 
lamlt v«]iich induflryand afli»5ty liavc undertabrn 
111 clear. T1 it is aOually the cafe wiili all the 
ratitei 1 cTi’cring on the Turnp^an fctilemeotJ. 
'Hiey beep daily retiring funher mm the vtondt ; 
th-^y fa’l tacL upon the AfTcntpouah and Ilurf. 
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fon’s bay, where they muft neccffanly 

upon ealh other, and in a ihort t.me muft pertlh 

'“B^^tbefor'^hiTTotal deftrnaion is brought 
about events of a very fcrious nature nwy “ucur. 

We have notyet forgoUen the t 

That formidable warriour had -broken with the 

im a pTe^LtTf 

ployed to ■„ .Jiio were Handing round 

brandy. iHe^ed awhe fight of this^iquor. 

their chief, ooffoned, they infilled 

Not doubting but that s^P jprefent. 

that he Ihould n . . that a man, vjha. 

Hew can It ifi Jhi ftgnal fervicei I 

have .at, he received and drank 

away my life f, S^y'"S Sc equal to that of the 
the brandy with a confidence eq 

mod renowned hero o Jinjnimlty firoilar to 

.,,Bvmanyinftancef of 

tV»8, the eyes of the g , j-i ,to unite 

fiaed .upon defence of their linds and 

. them in uhody f „„r„„„nate circumftanccs 

concurredtodel E. 

herefutned, and d ^^^^^ould ^ 

fuecced. 3“ ft,*;™ their frontier againll an 

neceffity of Pto „p„ces to fur- 

enemy, 'h?f ‘'“d„ad, which war brings with it 
tain, or ".‘ly , jdons-. and will find the advan- 
among ci»ib« themfelvcs from con- ' 

tages they ha p ^ treafure 

quells made at Xid^jhly retarded, at leafi, 
and fo ""Uth h’°, ({ should the Biiglifii difdain 
if not .outuffy ^ (hero through me by jullicc 
an advice dinairt ' ,,er Poiidiack arife from 
and bumanity, 

liij alhes and cor.fummatc Ins plan. 
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BOOK The two Floridas, part of Louifiana, and all 
xviii. Canada, obtained at the fame ara, cither by con- 
quell or treaty, rendered the Englilh mafters of' 
theB-it.(h all that fpace, which extends from the river St. 
t^'otur* Miffiffippi ; fo that without 

AmentL reckoning Hudfon*s Bay, Newfoundland, and the 
other iflands of North'Amcrica, they would have 
been in poflefiion of the moft extcnfive empire 
that ever was formed upon the face of the globe. 

This vaft territory is divided from north to 
fouili by a chain of high mountains, which alter- 
itjtely receding from and approaching to the coafl, 
leave between them and the ocean a Iraft of land 
of a hundred-and fifty, two hundred, and fome- 
times three hundred miles in breadth. ' Beyond 
thefe Apalachian mountains is on immenfc defert, 
into which fome travellers have ventured as ftp 
as eight hundred leagues, without finding an end 
to it, ’ It is fuppofed that the rivers at the extre- 
mity of theft uncultivated regions have a com-’ 
municaiion with the Soutb-fca. If this conjec- 
ture, which is notdeflitutc of probability, fhould 
be confirmed by experience, England would 
unite in her colonics all the branches of com- 
munication and commerce of the world. As her 
territories extend from one American fca to the' 
other, flic may be faid to join the four quarters^ 
of the world. Trom all her European ports, 

* from all her African fetticments, flic freights 
and fends out fiiips to the New World. From 
her maritime fetticments in the call (he rvould 
have a dlrcfl channel to the Wcfl Indies by the 
Facific Ocean. She would difeover thofe flips 
of land, or br.mchcs of the fca, the iflhmns of the 
flreight, which !itsbctv,xcn the nonhern extremt. 
lies of Afia nnd America. By the ^all extent of 
licr colonics file would havc.in her onn po\'kcr all 
the avenues of trade, and would fccurc all the ad- 
» vantages 
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vaniaircs of it by hcv numerous fleets. „P=r'’?P5>\vm’‘ 
by having the Lpire of all .he feat, fhe might 
afpirc to the fuprcmacy of both worlds. Biit it is 
no. in the deftiny of any Angle nation to attain to 
fuch a piteh of greatnefs. Is then extent of do- 
minion fo flattering an objeft, when conquelts 
are made only io be loft again? Let the Romans 

fpeak! Does it conflitute power, to poffefs fuch a 

(hare of the globe, that feme part fliall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the fun, if while we 
reign in oneworUl we are lolanguilh ,n obretinty 
in the other ? Let the Spaniards anfwer ! 

The Englifli will be happy if they can pre- 
terve bv the means of culture and navigation, an 
Minirt, which muft ever be found too extenlive, 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodflied. 

But as this is the price, which ambition muft ah 
wavs pay for the luceefs of it's enterprifes, it iS 

bv commerce alone that conquefts can become 
valuable to a inafifime power. Never did war 
procure for any conqueror a territory more iin- 
nrovcablc by human induftry than that of the 
northern comment of America. Although the 
l-md in general be fo low near the fea, that ill 
manv parts it femcely diftmguilhablc from the- 
. of the mainmart, even after anchoring in 
fourteen fathom, yet the coaft is very Cafy of 
accers bccaufc the depth diminifiics infcnfibly as 
you advance. Fronv this circumftancc it is cafy 
to determine exaSiy by the line the diflancc of 
the main land. -Bcfide this, the mariner has an- . 
other lign, which is the appearance of trees, 
that fesniing to rife out of the fea, form an en- , 
chantint; objeft to his view upon a fhore, which 
pTcfcnts' roads and harbours without number, for 
the reception and prefervauon of Ihippitjg. 

T«s produflioos of the earth arife in great 
abundance frena a foil newly cleared} but on the 

other 
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BOOK Other hand, they arc a long time before they come 
tQ maiurjt). Many plants arc c\en fo late in 
'flover, that the winter prevents their ripening j 
while, on our continent, both the fruit and the 
feed of them arc gailicrcd in a more northern la- 
titude, What can be the caufc of this plimnome- 
non ? Before the arrual of the Europeans, the 
North Amcncans, living upon the produce of 
their hunting and filhety, left their lands totally 
uncultivated. 'Ihc whole country was covered 
with woods and thickets., Under , the fliade of 
thefe forefls, grew a multitude of plants. Tiic 
leaves, which fell every winter from the trees, 
formed a bed tlircc or four inches thick. Before 
the damps had quite rooted this fpecics of ma- 
nure, the fummer came on j and nature, left en- 
tirely to herfelf, continued heaping inccflantly 
upon each other thefe eflefts of her fertility. 
The plants buried under wet leaves, through 
which they with difficulty made their way in a 
Jong courfe of time, became accuftomed to a 
long vegetation. The force of culture has not 
yet been able to fubduc the habit fixed and con- 
firmed by ages, nor have the difpofitions of na- 
ture given way to the inHuence of art. But this 
climate, fo long unknown or neglected by man- 
kind, prefents them with advantages, which fup- 
ply the defeats and ill confequcnccs of that omif- 
iion. 

Twespe- It produces almoll all the trees that arc na- 
* ',NorAA- climate. It has alfo others peculiar 

{meric* to itfclf, among which arc the fugar maple, and 
the candleburry myrtle. 

Thi’i!: fscM", chi^^ oiT .jccowi**?/’ iV V pny. 

duce, IS a branching, tortuous fiirub, rather ir- 
rcgular,^and which delights in a molfl foil. It is 
i therefore fcldom found at any diftance from the 
fca, or from large rners. It’s leaves, alternately 
. ' difpofc'd. 
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dirpofed, are narrow, entire, or denficulatcd, 
alwa)S covered with ftnall gilded points, w htch 
arc almoft imperceptible. It bears male and 
female flowers, upon two different plants. The 
firff form a bezil, every fcalc of which bears fix 
flamina. The fccond, dlfpofcd alike on young 
fprigs, have, inffead ol ftamina, an ovary, fur- 
mounted with ffyles, which becomes a veryfmall, 
hard, and fphencal fliell, which is covered with 
a granulated, white, and unftuous"' fubftancc. 

Thcfc fruits, which, together, appear like a 
bunch of grapes, are gathered -at the end of 
the autumn, and thrown into boiling'^ water. 

The fubffance with which they are covered, de- 
taches itfclf, fwims at the top, and is fkimmed 
off. As foon as'lhis is grown cold, it is com- 
'moniy of a dirty green colour. To purify it, 
it is boiled a fecond time, when it becomes 
tranfparcntj-and acquires an agreeable green 

^^This fubffance, which in quality and Confiff- 
ence is a medium between tallow and wax, fup- 
phed the place of both to the firft Europeans who 
landed in this country. The dearnefs of it has 
occafioncd it to be Icfs ufed, in proportion as the 
number of domcftic animals hath incrcafed. Ne- 
%crthelcfs, as it burns flower than tallow, is Icfs 
fubjcft to melt, •<ind has not that difagrccable 
fmell, it is ftiU preferred, wherever it can be 
procured at a moderate price. If it be mixed 
vath a fourth part of tallow, it burns much bet- 
ter, but this is not it*s only property. It ferves 
to make excellent foap and plaiffers for w’ounds : 
ifjij'-cven employed for the piirpofc of fcafmg 
letters. The fugar maple merits no Icfs attention 
than the candlcburry myrtle, as may be conceived • 
from it’s name. 

Voi.. VI. H This 
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;B o o K This tree, the nature of which is to fiourifii by 
XViii. fjjjg of ftreams, or in marffiy places, gro\rs 
"^to the height of the oak. It’s trank is ftraight 
• and cylindrical, and covered with a tolerably thin 
bark. It’s branches, which are always oppofite, 
are covered with leaves difpofed in the fame 
manner, which arc whitifli underneath, and arc 
divided into five acute lobes. It’s flowers, col- 
Icded in clufters, have a calix, with five divifions, 
charged with as many petals, and eight flamina, 
which arc Ibmctimes abortive.^ In the center of 
them is a piflil, which becomes a fruit, compofed 
of two pods, prefled together, and clofed at the 
bottom, open and alated at the top, and filled 
.with a fingle feed. • > , , 

In the month of March, an incifion, of the 
depth of three or four inches, is made at the lower 
part of the trunk of the maple. A pipe is put 
into the orifice, through which the juice that 
'flows from it, is conveyed into a vcflcl placed to 
receive it. The young trees arc fo full of this 
liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a quart 
bottle. The old ones afford lefs, but of much 
better quality. No more than one incifion, or 
two at moft, can be, made without draining and 
weakening the tree: If three or four pipes be 
applied, it foon dies. , i 

The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey. To reduce it to fugar, U is c\3po* 
rated by fire, till it has acquired the confiflcncc 
of a thick f)rup. It is then poured into moulds 
of earthen ware, or bark of the birch*lrce. The 
fjrup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind 
of fugar, almofl tranfparcnt, and plcafant enough 
to the taftc. To give it a whitcncfi, flour is 
fomeumes miTccd up with it in the nuking ; but 
ihh ingredient always changes the fia%our of it. 
This kind of fugar is ufed tor the fame purpofes, 

as 
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as that which is made from canes ; but cightcenBOOK 
or twenty pounds of juice go to the making of 
one pound of fugar, fo that it can be of no great 
ufe m trade. Honey is the fugar of the fa\agcs 
of our countries } the maple is the fugar of the 
ravages of America. Nature difplays, in all pans, 
it*s fwcets, and it*s wonders. 

Amidst the multitude of birds which inhabit Birds pt 
theforefts of North America, there is one 
^trcmcly fingular in it’s kind} this is the hurn-nimea. 
ming bird, a fpecies of which, on account of it’s 
fmallncfs, is called Poifeau mmeht^ or the fly bird. 

It’s beak is long and pointed like a needle ; and 
It’s claws arc not thicker than a common pin^ 

Upon it’s head it has a black tuft of incomparable 
beauty. It’s breafl; is of a rofe colour, and it’s 
belly white as milk. The back, wings, and tail 
are grey, bordered *iviih filvcr, and ftreaked with 
the brlghteft gold. The down, which covers all 
the plumage ofnhis little bird, gives It fo delicate 
a cart, that it refembles a velvet flower, the beauty 
of which fades on the flighteft touch. ^ 

The fpring is the only fcafon for this charming 
bird. It’sneft, perched on the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the outfidc with a grey and grcenifli 
mofs, and on the infidc lined with a very fott do\vn 

gathered from )cllo\v flowers. This nert is half 

an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 

There are never found more than two eggs in it, 
about thefizc of the fraallcft peas. Many attempts 
have been made to rear the young ones ; hut they 
have never lived more than three weeks or a 
month at mort. 

The humming bird lives entirely on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one to. another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries itfelf in the calix 
of the largcft flouers. It’s flight produces a 
buzzing noife like that of a fpinning-wheel. 

H 1 men 
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BOOK "When tired,' it lights upon the nearcfl tree or 
ftake ; refts a few minutes, and flies again to the 
' flowers. Notwithflanding it’s wcaknefs, it does 
not appear timid ; but will fufFer a man to ap- 
.proadi within eight or ten feet of it. 

W HO would imagine, that fo diminutive an ani- 
mal could be malicious, paflionate, and quarrel- 
fome? Thcfc birds areoltenfcen fighting toge- 
ther with great fury and obftinacy. The llrokes 
they give with their beak arc fo fudden and fo 
quick, that they arc not diflinguiihablc by the 
eye. Their wings move with fuch agility, that 
they feem not to have any kind of motion. 'They 
arc more heard than feen ; and their noife rc- 
fcmblcs that of a fparrow. 

These little birds arc all impatience. Wlicn 
they come near a flower, if they find it faded and 
•withered, they tear all the leaves afunder. The 
precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 
it is raid, the rage with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of the fummer, thoufands of 
flowers may be feen ftripi of all their leaves by the 
fury of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not 
rather an cIFccl of hunger than of an unncccflanly 
deftrudivc inflinfl* ' . 

Every fpccics of beings hath another that is 
an enemy to it. That of the fly-bird is a large 
fpidcr, which is very greedy of it*s eggs. This 
is the fword which is contmually fufpended over 
(he t) rani's head. 

North America was formerly devoured by 
infefts. As the air was not then purified, tlic 
ground cleared, the woods cut down, nor the 
waters'drained off, thcfc little animals de!lro)cd, 

. ‘ without oppofition, all the produGioiis ot nature. 
None of them were ufciid to imnkind. There is 
only one at prefent, which is the bcc ; but this is 
^ . fuppofed 
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ruppofcil to have been cartied from the Old to llie o K 
Kew World. The favages call it the Enghm, — __ — , 
ily ; and it is only found near the coafts. Ihefe 
circurananccs announce it to be of foreign ori- 
ginal. The bees fly in numerous f'variiis through 
fhe forefls of the New Wor d. Iheir numbers 

ate continually inereaflng, and their honey, uhieh 

is converted to fevera! ufes fopplies many per- 
fons with food. Their wax becomes daily a con- 

hc*’e”rnot°th?only prefent which Europe 
t, \,^A in her -power to make lo America. North 

She haV'e "riehed\er aKo with a breed of-r^ 
animals, for the favages had noi\c. 
imeri ahadnot^et alfoeiated beads with mensehesU. 
in the labours of cultivation, when the Europeans 
carried over thither oxen, Iheep, and horfes. 

They were all. at fird, expofed, as well as man, 
to enldemical difeafes. ' If the contagion did not 
attack them, as it did their proud fovereign, m 
1 niurcc even of their generation, fcveral of 
'll •/foecios wore at load reproduced with much 
u' A» of them, except the hog. loft 
^‘®'h oV their ftrength and fize. It was not till 
St“ and that only m fomc places, that they rp- 
covorod their original properttes. Without doubt, 

• — elimatc, the nature of the air, and the 

foil', which prevented the fuccefs pf their tranf. 
pfomatiou: Sueh is the law of ehmates, which 
wills every people, every animal and vegetable 
foecics to grow and flonrifli in it’s native foil. 

The love of their country feems an ordinance of 
nature pteferibed to all beings, as the defire of 
nreferving their cxiftcncc. 

^ Yct there ate certain coricfpondences of eli-EvrePH*" 
mate, which form expcaations to die general rule K,„cuiii- 
acainft the traafplanting of animals and plants. «i=Uia 
■\Vhcn the Engliftt firft landed on the NQnluAmc-j^,„^^ 
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BOOK rican continent, the xrandcring inhabitants of thofe 
« .^yi^^defolate regions hadifcarcely arrived at the culti- 
vation of a fmall quantity of maize, a plant which 
rcfembles agreed* It** leaves, which are large, 
and very long, furround, at their bafis, the ftem, 
which is round and knotty at intervals. It is ter- 
minated by a panicle of male, flowers. Each of 
the bunches which compofe it, hath two flowers, 
covered with two common* fcales ; and each 
flower hath three (lamina, inclofcd between two 
fcalcs proncr to them. At the axilla of »lhc infe- 
rior leaves, the female flowers arc fo’undj^ dif- 
pofed in a very clofe duller, upon a thick and 
fiefhy axis, concealed under feveral coverings. 
The piflil of thefe flowers, furrounded with fomc 
fmall fcalcs, and furmounted with a long ftylc, 
becomes a farinaceous feed, almoll Tpherical, and 
half funk into the common axis. .It** maturity 
is known by it’s colour, and by the fcparaiion of 
the covering, through which the blade of corn 
ma*' be fecn. 

This fpecies of corn, unknown at that time 
in Europe, w'as the only one known in the New 
World. ThC'Cnhurc of it w’as by no means difi 
ficult. The favages contented tbcmrelvcs with 
taking off the turf, making a few holes in the 
ground, with a (lick," and throwing into each of 
them a finglc grain, which produced two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred. The method of 
preparing it for food was not more complicated. 
They pounded it in a wooden or Aone mortar, 
and made it into apaAc, which they baked under 
embers. They often ate it toaAed merely upon 
the coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Ii*s leaves 
are ufefuj in feeding cattle ; a circumflancc of 
great moment where there are very few meadows. 
A hun;»rv, hcht, fandv foil, agrees bcAwith this 

plant. 
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plant. The feed mny tc frozen in the fpring <"0^0° .*^ 
or three times without impnmng the ^“tvelt. In 
ihort, it is of nil plants the one that.s leaf! injured 
by the e-Hcefs of drought or inoiRure. 

. Thsse caufes, whieh introduced the euh.vat.on 
of it in that part of the world, indueed the Eng- 
lifh to preferve nnd even promote it in their fet- 
tiements. They fold it to the fou hern part of 
U y U Indies, and employed it 

Europe, . dW .lot, however, ne- 

lo^nrich dieir plantations with European 
glea t° 'tt . fueceeded, though not fo per- 
the-w ^ foil. With fhe fuperauity 
of A* harvefts, the produce of their herds, and 
^■he clearine of their fbretts, the colonifts formed 
ftrade Vith all the wealthieft and moft populous 

P^li^moleteo^mrys'fin^^^^ th»ther northern 

f t^ry wotd Sfn 
f elf h r^al": even ?n Europi, at all the 

r for fait provlfions and corn, endeavoured 
r^lvert thl Uidnftry to objeas-tha. migh.ibe 
molufefnf to her, An Opportunity foon pre- 

^"Tl'erlett part of the pitch ahd tar tho Eng-^S.''' 

The S , T fleet, ufed to be furnifhed by hath fup- 
S ll. It that’ftate was fo blind to ifs 
faweoei / lay this important branch of „l,ai 

'"ercc under the rcllriaions of an czclufivcnote.. 
The firll effca of this monopoly was a 

r aLn’and conndctableincrearc of price. England 
^“tfne advantage of this'blunder of the Swedes, 
oeouraged by confldcrabte premiums the tm. 
portatioh of all forts of naval ftotes which North- 
America could furnilh.' ' 

These rewards did not immediately produce 
the effeas that was ezpeacd from them. A bloody 

> Wi»f, 
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B o OKwar, raging in each of the four quarters of the 
viiJiljjWorld, prevented both the mother-country and 
the colonics from giving to this beginning revo- 
lution in commerce, the attention which it me- 
rited. The northern nations, tvhich had all the 
fame motives of intcrcft, taking this inadcion, 
which was only occafioned by the hurry of a war, 
for an abfolutc proof of inability, thought they 
might without danger lay cvcry’rcftriftivc claufc 
upon the exportation of' marine florcs, that could 
contribute to enhance the price of them. For 
this purpofe they entered into mutual engage- 
ments which were made public in 1718, a time, 
when all the maritime, powers flill felt the cfFedls 
of a war, that had continued fourteen years^ 
Fnclakd was alarmed at fo odious a conven- 
tion. She difpatched to America men of fuflicient 
ability to convince the inhabitants ‘how neceflary 
it was for them to aflift the views of the mother- 
country 5 and of fufficient experience to direft 
their firft attempts towards great objcdls, without 
making them pafs through thofc minute details, 
which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very fliort time, fuch quantities 
of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and mafts, were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 
Ihc was enabled ,to fupply the nations around 
her. , - j 

This fudden^fucccfs'blinded the Britifli go- 
chcapnefs of the naval ftores 
furnimcd by the colonies, in comparifon of thofc 
w’hich were brought from thti Baltic, gave them 
an advantage; which reemed to’infurc a conftant 
Upon this the miriiftry concluded 
ipat the bounties might be withdrawn. ^But they 
^2 f their calculation the difference 

of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals. , A total llpp enfued in this branch of 

trade. 
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tndc, and made them fcnfiblc of their error. 

7729, they retived the bounties ; uliicli, tliotiRh . ^ 

they were not laid fo Itlgh as formerly, were fuf* 
fieient to [;tve to the vent of American dores tire 
grcatcfl fuperiority, at lead in Kngland, over 
thofe of the northern nations. 

Tiir woods, though they connitiitcd one of 
the principal riches of the colonics, had hitherto 
been overlooked by the governors of the mother- 
country. The produce of them had long been 
exported by the Englifii to Spain, Portugal, and 
the different markets in tbcMcdiicrrancan, nhere 
it was bought up for building and other ufes." As 
thefc traders did not take in return mcrchandire 
fufficientto complete their cargoes, it had been a 
prafliee with the Hamburghers, and even the 
Dutch to import on their bottoms lire produce of 
the moll fertile climates of Europe. 'This double 
trade of export, and carrying the mcrchandire of 
other nations, had confiderably augmented the 
Britifh navigation. The parliament, being_infotm_- 
cd of this advantage, in the year 172a, immedi- 
ately exempted the timber of the colonics from all 
thofe duties of ■ importation, to which Uullian, 
Swedilh, and Danilh timber arc fubjea. ’This 
firft favour was followed by a bounty, which, at 
the fame time that it comprehended every fpe- 
cies of wood in general, was principally calcu- 
lated for thofe which arc employed in Ihip-bulld- 
ing Unfortunately, the materials of the New 
World were found to be very inferior in quality 
to thofe of the Old ; they were, however, em- 
ployed preferably to the latter by the Englifh na- 
vy England drew’it’s yards and it s malls from 
North America, and was lifccwife defirous of get. 
ting fails and rigging Ironi thence. 

The Ercnch Protcllants, who, when driven 
from their country by a prince, become infcflcd 
. witf 
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&0 o KWJih afpirit of bigotry,' carried their nationafin- 
xyiii dufery into all the countries of his enemies, and 
taught England thd value of flax and hemp, tnb 
commodities of the utmoft importance to a mail- 
time power. Both thefc plants were cultivated 
with fuccefs in Scotland and Ireland ; but the 
manufaflurcs of the nation were chiefly fupphed 
with them from Ruflia. To put a flop to this 
foreign importation, it was propofed to grant a 
Jiounty to North America of 135 Iivres * for 
^very ton of thefc anlclcs. This was doing a 
great deal j and yet fo confiderablc an encou- 
ragement had no great fuccefs. There' were not 
many lands in that part of the New World which 
were good enough for a production which piof- 
pers only upon an excellent foil. This region 
abounds more in iron, that metal which is del- 
tined to conquer the gold and fiber of the 
fouth. 

The ifon This moft fcrviccablc of metals, fo neceflary to 
Amenta was unknown to the Americans, till 

ha"*be«n thc Europeans taught them tlic mofl fatal ufe of 
conTcyed it, that of making wcapons. Thc Englifli thein- 
fclvcs long ncgleftcd the iron mines, which na- 
ture had lavilhcd on thc continent uherc they 
were fettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother-country by being clog- 
ged with enormous duties. The proprietors of 
the national mines, m concert with thofc of the 
coppice woods, which arc ufed in the working of 
them, had procured impofts to be laid on them' 
that amounted to a prohibuion. By corruption, 
ituttlgoc^ and fo^bjUbry^ thefc cocwuct ta the yub- 
he good, had fliflcd a competition, which would 
lia%e been fatal to their intcrefls. At length the 
gox eminent took the firll ftep towards a right 
conduct. 'I he importation of American iron into 
• $l ts*. 


the 
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the port of London! was granted, duty free; butBOOK 
at the fame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimfical refttiaion continued till ’ 
tyey. At that lime the general voiee of the 
people called upon the parliament to repeal, an 
ordmanee fo manifeniy contrary to every principle 
of public utility, and to e-ttend to the uholc king- 
dom a privilege which had been granted e.-tclu- 

fivcly to the capital. ' 

Though nothing could be more realonablc 
than this demand, it met with the ftrongeft oppo. 
fition. Combinations of interefted individuals 
-were formed, to reprefent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in England, not reckoning 
thofc of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 
thoufand tons of iron, - and employed a great 
number of able workmen ; that the mines, which 
were incxhauaible, would have fupplied a much 
greater quantity, had not a perpetual apprehen- 
fion prevailed, that the duties -on American iron 
would be taken off ; that the iron works carried 
on in England cotifumcd annually one hundred 
and ninety-eight thoufand’ cords of underwood, 
and that thofe woods furnifhed, moreover, bark 
for the tanneries, and materials for Ihip-building; 
and that the American iron, not being proper for 
fteel, for making Ihmp inftruments, or many of 
the utcnfds of navigation, would contribute very, 
little to Icffcn the importation from abroad, and; 
would have no other efieft than that of putting ai 
flop to the forges of Great Britain. - » 

These groundlcfs reprefentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who faw clearly, that unTcfs 
the price of.thc original materials could be lef- 
fened, the nation would foon lofe the numberlcfs 
manufaflurcs of iron and fteel, by which it had fo 
long been enriched ; and there was no time to be 

loft 
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BOO Klofl in putting a flop to the progrcfs other nations 
making in thefe works. It was therefore re- 
folvcd, that the free importation of^iron from 
America Ihould be permitted in all thc‘ ports of 
England. This wife rcfolutlon was accompanied 
with an aft of juftice. The proprietors of cop- 
pices were, by a ftatutc of Henry the Eighth, for- 
bidden to clear their’ lands; but the parliament 
took off this prohibition, and left them at liberty 
to make ufe of their cilates as they fliould think 
proper. 

Previous to thefe regulations. Great Britain 
ufed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, S\vcdcn, 
and Ruflia, ten millions of hvres • for the iron flic 
puTchafed of them. This tribute is greatly Icf- 
fened, and will ftill dccrcafc. The ore is found 
in fuch quantities in America, and is fo eafily fe- 
parated from the ground, that the Engh/h did 
not defpair of having It in their power to furnilh 
Portugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eafl Indies, and 
every country in the world with which they had 
any commercial connexions. 

V Perhaps the Englifli might be too fanguinc in 
their reprcfcntatlons of the advantages they cx~ 
peXed from fo many articles of importance to 
their navy. But it was fofficient for them, if by 
the’ afliftance of their colonies they could free 
thcmfclvcs from that dependence m which the 
northern powers of Europe had hitherto kept 
them, with regard to the equipment of their 
fleets. Nothing appeared to them more capable 
of checking their natural ardour for the empire* 
of the fea, which alone could infurc to them the 
empire of the New World. 


^ After having paVed the way to that grand < 
'^wme forming a free, independent navy, fuj 


1 ob- 

^ ^ , fupc- 

rior to that of every other nation ; England has 

* * Hi6,C(6l rs* 

- adopted 
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•adopted every mcafurc that cpuld contribute toB O O K 
her enjoyment of a fpccies or conquell Ine had , — 
made in America, not fo much by the force oUniprof- 
her arms as by her induftry. In proportion as^rm 
the fcttlemcnts, from their natural tendency, ad- 
vanced from the north to the fouth.jfrclh projeas 
and enterprifes, fultible to the nature of the foil 
and of the climate, fuggclled thcmfclvK. To 
the wood, the grains, and the cattle, which had 
been the former produaions, were added fuccef- 
fivcly rice, tobacco, indigo, and other riches. 

The Englith,wh0 had no wine of their own growth 
in Europe, refolved to endeavour to ptocure that 

alfo from the New Hcmifphcrc. 

Upon the northern continent of North Ame- 
rica ate found prodigious quantities of wild vines, 
which bear grapes, different in colour, fize, and 
quantity, but all of a four and difagreeable Ba- 
vour. It was fuppofed that good management 
would give thefe plants that perfeaion, which 
unaffilled nature had denied them and French 
^inc-d^c^’crs were invited into a country, where 
neither public nor private impofiilons took away 
their inclination to labour, by depriving them of 
.the fruits of their induftry. The repeated expe- 
riments they made, both wnh American and Eu. 
ropean plants*, were all equally unfucccfsful. The 
juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, and 
too difficult to preferve. The country was too 
fuU of woods, which attra^ and confine themoift 
and hot vapours } the fcafons were loo unfettlcd, 
and the infefts too numerous near the forefts, to 
fuffer a produdlton to grow up and profper, of 
which the Enghfli, and all other nations who 
l^a^c it not, arc fo ambitious. The time will 
come, perhaps, when this couiilry will furniffi a 
liquor, m the preparation of which moft parts of 
the globe arc employed, and the ufe pi which 
. . many 
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Book many otTier parts are fo much '.attached to : but 
this event will not happen for fcveral centuries, 
^-and after feveral repeated e'speriments. It is 
moft probable that the harveft of the vine will 
be preceded by that of filk ; the work of that lit- 
tle worm' which clothes mankind with the leaves 
of trees digefted in it*s entrails.' ' 

• A VERY confidcrablc fum of money was an- 
nually exported from Great Britain for the" pur- 
chafe of this rich produfllon; it was therefore 
determined to obtain u-from Carolina ; which, 
from the mlldncfs of the climate, and the great 
:abundance of mulberry trees, feemed favourable 
to the projeft. Some 'attempts made by the 
government to attraft fomc Switzers into the 
colony, were yet more fuccefsful than could have 
been expcfkcd. Yet the progrefs of this branch 
of trade has not been anfwerablc to fo promifing 
a beginning. The blame has been’ laid on the 
inhabitants, who buying only Negro men, from 
whom they received an immediate and certain 
■profit, ncglcftcd to have women, who with their 
children might have been employed in bringing 
up filk'Worms, an occupation 'fuitablc to the 
weaknefs of that fex, and t& the tcndercfl age. 
But it ought to have been confidcred, that men, 
coming from another hcmirpherc into a rude un- 
cultivated country, Wbuld apply their firft care to 
the cultivation of cfculcnt plants, breeding cattle, 
and the toils of immediate neceffily. This is the 
natural and conftant proceeding of well-governed 
ilalcs. From agriculture, which is the foiircc of 
■^Q^ulation., thc^ riJfctothc arts, of luxury i and 
the arts of luxury nourifh commerce, which is 
the child of tnduury and parent of wealth. In 
1769, the parliament were of opinion that this 
period was at length arrived ^ and they granted n 
bounty of 35 per cent, for feveral years on all raw 
r ' filks 
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filks imported from tht colonics ; a bounty of 20B o o K 
per cent, for fevcn years following, and for feven . 
years after that a bounty of 15 per cent. This 
.encouragement would ncceffarily be followed by 
the cultivation of cotton and olive trees, and of 
fevera] other plants. The nation thought, that 
there are few produftions,. either of Europe or 
Afia, which might not be tranfplantcd and culti- 
vated with more or lefs fuccefs on foine of the 
vafl: countries of North America. Men only were 
wanting ; and no proper precautions were nc- 
glcflcd to incrcafc their number. 

The 6rft perfons who landed in this defert and 
.favage region were Engliflimcn, who had been 
ocrfccutcd at home for their civil and religious proTlnces 

op'n'ons. • S-S 

It was not to be expeaed that this fir/l cmi-werepw- 
gration would be attended with important confc* 
qucnccs. The inhabitants of Great Britain arc fo 
itrongly attached to their native foil, that nothing 
lefs than civil wars or revolutions can Incline thofe 
among them, who have any property, charaftcr, 
or indudry, to a change of climate and country: 
for which rcafon, the rc*cnablifhmcnt of public 
tranquillity in the tnothcr-couniry was likely to 
put an infurmount.iblc bar to the progrefsof Ame- 
rican cultivation. 

. Ann to this, that the Englifh, though natu- 
rally aflivc, arahiiious, and cntcrprifing, were ill- 
adapicd to the bufinefs of clearing the foil of the 
New World. Accuftomed to a quiet life, cafe, 
and many conveniences, nothing but the enthu- 
/iafin of rcifgfon or politics coufd fupport them 
under the labours, mifcries, wants and calamities, 
infcparablc from new plantations. 

It is further to be obferved, that, though Eng- 
land might have been able to oscTComclhcfc dilH- 
cuUies, ihc ought not to Jure uidicd to do it. 

• Without 
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E o O X Without doubt, the foun<iing of colonies, render- 
X^Ili them flourilhing, and cnrjching hcrfcif with 
their produ£tions, was an advantageous profpeit 
to her ; but thofc advantages would bo dearly 
purchafed at the cxpence of her own popula- 
tion. , 

Happilv for her, the intolerant and dcfpotic 
• fpirit that prevailed in mofl countries in Europe, 
forced numberlcfsviftims to take refuge in an un- 
cultivated traft, which. In it*s Aate of dcfolation, 
feemed to implore that afliftance for itfclf which it 
offered to the unfortunate. Thcfc men, who had 
efcaped from the rod of tyranny, in crofTing the 
fcas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themfehes for evci to a country, which at 
the fame time afforded them an afyluen and an 
cafy quiet fubfiftcncc. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes, par- 
ticularly from Germany, flocked to partake of it. 
One of the advantages which the emigrants pro- 
pofed to themfeWes was the becoming citizens 
throughout the whole extent of the Britifli domi- 
nions, after a rcfidcncc of feven years in any of 
the colonies. 

While tyranny and perfecution were deftroy- 
ingand exhaufling population In Europe, Englilh 
America was beginning’ to be filled with three 
forts of .inhabitants., Tlie flrfl clafs, which is the 
moft numerous, confifts of freemen. - 

The Europeans, who overrun and defolatc 
the globe for thcfc three centuries part, have 
fcattcrcd colonics in moil of the points of it’s 
circumference j .and iheir race hath more or Icfs 
degenerated every where. The Englifii fcttlc- 
ments of North America appeared to have under- 
gone a fimllar fate. TTie Inhabitants were uni- 
>crfally thought to be left robuR in labour, lefs 
powerful in war, and left adapted to the arts, 

than 
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than their anccftors/ Bccaufe the care of dear- B- 0 0 K 
ing the lands, of purifying the air,' of altering the . 
climate, and of iniproving nature, had abforbed 
all the faculties of this people ; tranfplamed under 
another Iky, it was concluded that they were 
degenerated, and 'unable to elc^'atc their minds 

to any complicated fpeculations. 

In order to difpel this fatal prejudice, it be- 
came ncccffary that a'FtankUn Ihould teach the 
philofophcrs of our continent the art of govern- 
ing the thunder. It was ncceflary that the pupils 
of this illullrious man, fhoilld throw a Ilriking 
light upon fevcral branches of the natural fcicnces. 

It was’necelTary that elorjuence fiiould'rencw, in 
that part of the New Xl'brW,’ thofe' ftrong and 
rapid' imprclhons which it* had* made in the 
proudeft republics of antiquity. It was necef- 
lary that the rights of mankind, and the rights of 
nations, fliould be firmly cfiablilhed there, in ori- 
ginal writings, which will be the*deligbt and the 
confolaiion of the mod diftani ages.* 

Works of imagination, and of laftc, will foon 
follow thofe of rcafoning and obfervation. New 
England will foon, perhaps, be able to quote it*s 
Homer, it's Theocritus,' and it's Sophocles. Nei- 
ther aflidance, nor mafters, nor models, arc* 
now wanting. Education is diffufed, and im- 
proves daily. There are, in proportion, more 
perfons well brovtghi upu»and they have more lel- 
furc for profccuting the bent of their genius, than 
men ha> c in Europe, where the education, even 
of youth, is often contrary to the progrefs and to 
the vmloldinp of genius and of rcafon. ' ' 

Bv a fingular contraflAvUh the Old Worlds in 
wliich the arts have pafled from the fouth to- 
wards the north, wc fliall find that in the New 
World, the north will ferte to enlighten the 
fouthern parts. Hitherto, the -mind as Well as 

:VnL. VI. 1 the 
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noo K ihe body hath appeared. enervated .in ilic.W 
jX\jU. intijcs, In ihofc parts, endowed with vb 
■^^v^city and early penetration, have a quick conc( 
tion, but they do not perfevere in Itudy, nor 
they ufe thcmfclvcs to long-continued thoug 
Moft of them 'have a great facility for acquiri 
every kind of knowledge, but Ijavc no dccifi 
turn 'for any particular fcicncc. As they arc fc 
vt*ard, and come to maturity before us, they a 
far from pcrfcAion, and we arc almoft as near 
It as we can be. The glory and happinefs of pr 
ducing a change in their difpofitions mufl 1 
the work of Engliftt America. But it is ncc« 
fary that it fliould take Heps conformable to tl 
noble defien, and aim, by iufticc and laudafc 
means, to form a fet of people fit for the creatit 
of a ifew World. This, is what hath not y 
been done. > . , 

- The fccond clafs of colonifts was former 
compofed of tnalcfaftors which the mothcr-coui 
try tranfported, after condemnation, to Americ 
and* who were bound to a fervitude of /even i 
fourteen years to the planters who had purchafe 
them from the courts of jullicc. Thefe corruj 
men, always difpofed to commit frefli crime; 
have at length been univccfally neglefled. , 

. They have been replaced by indigent perfon 
whom the impoflibility of fubfifting in Europe hj 
driven into the New World. After having bougl 
and fold the Negro,. there was but one crim 
which could go beyond this, this was, to fell one' 
countryman, without having bought him; andi 
find fomc perfon who would buy him; accord 
-ingly this has been done. Having embarkci 
without being able to pay for their pafiage,' thef 
‘wretched men arc at the difpofal of their captain 
who fells them to whom he chufes. This fort o 
^fiavcry-is for, a. longer or fliorter time; but i 
• . ' cai 
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can never exceed eight ‘years. If among thefcBO'OK 
emigrants there arc any who arc mot of age, their . 

fcrvitudc lafls tdl they arrixe at that period, 
which is fixed at twenty.onc for the boys, and 
eighteen for the girls. 

Notjx of tiiofc 'who are comitaCted for, have 
right to marry without the approbation of their 
maficr, who fets what price he chufes on his eon- 
lent. If any one of them fiiould run away, and be 
retakcn,he isto ferve a wcckforcach day*sabfencc, 
a month for c\cry week, and fix months for one. 

The proprietor who docs not think proper to re- 
ceive again one who has deferted from his fervice, 
may fell him to whom he chufes, but that is only 
for the term of (he firft contraft. Brfidcs, this 
fervice doth not carry any ignominy with it j and 
the purchafer does all that lies in his power to- 
leCen the (lain received by this kind of fale and 
purchafe. At the end of Ins ferMtude, the con- 
(rafted perfon enjoys all the rights of a free citi- 
2cn. With his treedom, he receives from the 
mailer' whom he has ferved, either implements for 
hulbandry, or utcnfils proper for his work. 

But with whatever appearance of juflicc this 
fpecies of traffic may be coloured, the grcatcfl 
part of the Ilrangcrs who go over to America un- 
der thefe conditions, would never go on board a 
fhip, if they were not imeigled away. Some 
artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland fpread 
themfeWes over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the 
cantons of Germany, which arc the bell peopled 
or the Icall happy. Ihcrc they fet forth with 
rapturci the delights of the New World, and the 
fortunes cafily acquired in that country. Simple 
men, feduced by (hefe magnificent promilcs, 
blindly follow thefe infamous brokers, engaged 
In this fcandalotis commerce, who deliver them 
over to faftors at Amllcrdatn, or Rotterdam. 

I a Thefe, 
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BOO KThcfc, who ate in die pay of companies, wlio have 

, XVitu undertaken to flock the eolonies with inhabitants, 
give a gratuity to the men employed in this 
fervice. Whole famiUcsi arc fold, without their 
knowledge, to mafters at a diRancc, who impofe 
the harder conditions upon them, as hunger and 
ncccffity do not permit the fufferers to give a re* 
fufal. America acquires it's fupplics of men for 
hufbandry, as princes do for war, by the fame 
artifices*, but with a Icfs bonc(l> -and perhaps; 
a more inhuman dcfign; for who knows the 
number of thofe who die, or who furvive, their 
eape&ations 1 The deception is perpetually car- 
ried on in Europe, by carefully fupprcfling^i all 
corrcfpondencc with America, which might/ un- 
veil a myftcry of tmpoflurc and iniquit)*, too well 
ditguifed by the intereAed principlc8*whicb gave 
tife to it. . ^ t 1 

But, in a word, there would not be fo many 
dupes, if there were fewer viftims. It is the op- 
prcfTion of government which makes thefe chime- 
rical ideas of fortune be adopted by the credulity 
ofthc people. Men, unfortunate in their private 
affairs, lagabonds, or contemptible at home, have 
nothing v.orfe to fear m a foreign climate, and cafi- 
ly putfuc the profpcCl of a better lot. i The means 
tnadc< ufe of to retain ihcm In a country, where 
chance has given them birth, are only calculated 
to ci.citc In them a defite to quit it. It is \'ainly 
fuppofed that they are to be confined by prohibi- 
tions; menaces, and puniniments:< thefe do but 

exafperate them, and drhc them to dcfcrtion by 
the \cty forbidding of it. They fiiould be at- 
tached by milder means, and by future cxpcfla- 
tjons ; whcdcas they arc imprifoncd and bound : 
man, born free, is j rcllramcd from attempting 
• to CNift m regions, where heaven and earth offer 
him an Ufvlum. Tv has been tliought better to 

time 
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ftiflc'him in his cradle, than to let him feck for BOOK. 
Tils fubfiftcnce in fome favourable climate. ? It is xvlii. 
not judged proper even to leave him the choice 
of his burial-place. — ^Tyrants in policy tbefe 
arc the cfFccls of your laws! People, where then 
arc your rights ? 

^ Is it then become ncccflary to lay open to the 
nations the fehemes that arc formed againft their 
liberty? Muft they be fold, that by a conlpiracy 
of the moft odious nature, certain, powers have 
lately entered into an agreement, which' muft de- 
prive even defpatr itfclf of every refourcc? For. 
thefe two centuries part, all the princes of Europe 
have been fabricating, in the fecret rccelTes of the 
cabinet, that long and heavy chain with which the 
people arc cncompafled on every fide.* .At every 
negociation frcih links were added to the chain fo 
artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 
ftates more cxtenfive, but fubjefts more fubitiif- 
fivc, by gradually fubflituting military govern, 
ulent to tlie mild and gentle influence of laws 
and morality. The 'fcvcral fovercigns have all 
equally flrengthened tbcmfclvcs in their tyran. 
uy by their conquefls, or by ihcir Ioffes. When 
they were viflorious they reigned by their ar- 
mies ; when humbled by defeat, they held the 
command by the tnlfcry of their puftllanimous 
fubjefts j if they were cither competitors or ad- 
ycrfarics from motives of ambition, they .entered 
into league or alliance, only to aggravate, the 
fcrvltudc of their people. Whether they .meant 
to excite war, or to preferre peace, they were' 
certain of turning to the advantage of their au- 
thority, either the aggrandifcmenl, or the humi- 
liation of their people. If they ceded a province, 
they cxhauflcd every other, that they might cither 
recover it, or indemnify ihcmfclvcs for the lols. 

If they acquired a new one, the haughtinefs they 

affected 
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BOO Kaffcclcd out of it, was the occafion of cruelty and 
extortion within. They borrowed one of anothtr,' 
''~^by turns, every art and invention, whether of 
peace or of war, that might concur fomciimes to 
foment natural antipathy and rivalfliip, fomctimes 
to obliterate the charafler of the nations ; as if 
there had ‘been a tacit agreement among the 
rulers to fubjefk the nations, one by means of 
another, to 'the de/potifm they had conftantJy 
been preparing for them. Ye people, who all 
groan more or lefs fccrctly, be not blinded with 
refpeft to your condition j thofc who never cn« 
terlained any afTeftion for you, arc come now 
not to have any fear for you. In the cxircmhy 
of wrctchedncfs one Tingle rcfoUrcc remained^ for 
you } that 6f cfcapc and ‘'emigration. — Even that 
has been (hut againfl you. 

Princes have agreed among ibemrelves to re- 
flore to one another deferters, who, for the mod 
part, enlifted by compulfion or by-fraud, have a 
right to cfcape ; not only villains/ who, in reali- 
ty, ought not to find a refuge any where j but 
indilTercndy all their fubje(ds, whatever may be 
the motive that obliged them to quit their coun- 
try. * • ■ 

Thus all ye unhappy labourers, who find nei- 
ther fubfiftence nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been ravaged and rendered barren 
by the cxaflions of finance j thus ye die where ye 
had the misfortune to'be bom, ye ha\e no refuge 
but in the grave.’ AU ye arttfts and w'orkraen of 
cVery fpecics, haralTcd by monopolies, who arc 
Tefufed the right of working at your own free dif- 
pbfal, unlefs' you have purchafed the privileges of 
your callingt ye who are kept for^your whole life 
in the workfhop, for the purpofe of enriching a 
privileged faflor; ye whom a court-mourning 
leaves -for months* together' without bread or 

wages j 
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vragcs; tievcr expc£t to Uve out of a countryB O O K 
where foldiers and guards kcqj you imprifoned 5 _ . 

go, wander in dcfpair, and die of regret. If ye 
venture to complain, your cries will be re-echoed 
and loft in the depth of a dungeon ; if ye make 
your efcape, ye will be purfued even beyond 
mountains and rivers ; ye will be fent back, or 
given up, bound hand and foot, to torture j and 
to that eternal reftraint, to which you have been 
condemned from your birth. Do you likewife, 
whom nature has endowed with a free fpirir, 
independent of prejudice and error, who dare to 
think and talk like men, do you crafe from your 
minds every idea of truth, nature, and humanity ! 
Applaud every incroachment made on your coun- 
try and your fellow-citizens, or clfc maintain a 
profound filence in tlic rcccflcs of obfcurlty and 
concealment. All ye who were born in thofe 
barbarous ftatcj, where the condition for the 
mutual rcftoratlon of deferters has been entered 
into by the fcvcral princes, and fcalcd by a trea- 
ty ; rccollcft the infeription Dante has engraven 
on the gate of his infernal region ; Vet cb* entrate^ 
hfeiate omai ogni jperanza : Tbu who enter herc^ 
leave behind ^ou every hope, 

WiiAT ! IS there then no afylum remaining 
beyond the fcas ? Will not England open her co- 
lonies to thofe wretches, who voluntarily prefer 
her dominion to the infupportablc yoke of their 
own country? What occafion has fhe for that 
infamous band of coniraflcd flaves, fcduccd and 
debauched by the lhameful means employed by 
every ftatc to incrcafc ihcir armies ? What need 
ins Ihc of thofe beings ftdl more mifcrablc, of 
whom (he compofes another eJafs of her inha- 
bitants? 

Yrs, by an antiquity, the more' fljocking as it 
is apparently the Ids ncccffaryj the noribern pro- 
,1 . frinccs 
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BOOK vinccs have had rccourfe to the traffic and ilavcry 
the Negroes.' ' It wilhnot be difowned, that 
• '’’"'^ihcy may be belter* fed, better clothed,' Icfs ill- 

treated, and Icfs overburdened with toil, than in 
the iflands. The laws proteft them more ^effec- 
tually, andfthey fcldom become the viflims of 
the barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. But 
ftill,v.hat muflbe the burden of.aman^s life who 
is condemned < to languifh in eternal flavery ? 
Some humane fcSatics, Chriftians who look lOCi 
virtues. in the gofpcl, more than for opinions, 
have often- been defirous of rcfloring to their 
Haves that liberty for which they cannot receive 
any adequate compenfation; but they have been 
a long time withholden by a law, which direft- 
cd xthat'an allignnicnt of a fufficicncy for fub- 
fiftcnce, fhould be made to thofc who wcre'fct 
at liberty. ■ 

' Lct us rather fay, they have, 'been prevented 
from doing this by the convenient cuflom'of be- 
ing watted on by flaves V by the fondnefs they 
have for power,. wli'.ch they attempt to jiiflify by 
ptetending to alleviate their fcrvitude ; and ^ by 
the Opinion fo.rcadily entertained thafthe Haves 
do not. complain of a Hate,' which hs.by time 
■ changed into nature ; thcfe> arc the fophifms* of 
fclf-lovc, calculated to appeafe the. clamours of 
conlcience. ^ The gcncrahty of mankind* are not 
born with cMl'difpofitions, or prone to do ill by 
choice ; but ;cvcn -among thofc ‘whom nature 
feems to have formed juft 'and good, there arc 
but few who poffcfs a^foul -fufficiently difm- 
cotrragcrt«», tmi great, to 6o any goo4 
aftion, if - they muft Xacnficc fomc advantage 
for k. (' ' \ * ' . . ' ■ ' 

But Hill the Quakers have lately fet an example 
which ought to make an cpocha in the hiftory of 
religion and humanity.uJn onc-of thcir^aflem-* 
« ■* a .-blies, 
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bVics, ivherc every one of the feitbful, .who con-BOOK 
ceives jiimfclf moved by the impulfc of the holy . ^ 
fpirit, has a right of fpeaking; one of the bre- 
thren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired on 
this occafion, arofe and fold : “ How long then - 
“ Ihall we have two confcicnccs, two meafures, 

“ two fcales 1 one in our own favour, one for the 
** ruin of our neighbour, both equally lalfc ? Is it 
for us, brethren, 'to complain at this moment, 

J* that the parliament of England wilhes to cn- 
flave us, and to impofe upon us the yoke of 
“ fubjcfks, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
“ tizens ; while for this century pad, we have 
been calmly aftlng the part of -tyrants, by ■ 
t* keeping in bonds of the hardeffc flavery men 
** who arc our equals and our brethren ? What 
“ have thofc unhappy men done to us, whom 
nature had feparated from us by barriers fo 
** formidable, whom our avarice has fought after 
<< through (forms and wrecks, and brought away ^ 
from the midft of their burning fands, or from*’ 

“their dark lorcfls inhabited byiygcrs? What 
crime ha^c they been guilty of, that they 
“ihould be tqrn from a countrywbich led them 
** without toil, and that they Ihould tg tranf- 
planted by us to adand where they pcrim under 
the labours of fertitude? Father of Heaven, 

“ what family haft Thou.thcn created, in which 
“ the elder born, after having feized on the pro- 
“ petty of their brethren, arc flill rcfolvcd to 
** compel them, with ftripes, to manure with the 
“ blood of their veins and the fweat of their brow 
“ that very inheritance of which they havc^b'cen 
“ robbed ? Deplorable race, whont we rcridcr 
“ brutes to tyrannize over them jin whomUve 
“ extingui(h every power of the foul, to load 
** their limbs and their bodies with burdens *, 
f‘ inwhom we cCacc theimage of God, and, the 
, “ftamp 
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BOOK** ftnmp of manhood. 'A race mutilated and 
^•xviii. tt difhonoured as to the focultics of mind and 
body, throughout it*s exiftencc, by us who are 
♦* Chriftians and EngUIhmcn ! Engli/limen, yc 
' “ peo^e favoured by ^Heaven, and rcfpciEled on 

“ the feas, would yc be free and tyrants at the 
“fame inftant? No, brethren I it is time wc 
“ (hould be confiftcnt with ourfclvcs. Let us fet 
*• free thofe miferablc vi£lims of our pride : Let 
“ us 'rcflore the Negroes to that liberty, whlch^ 
man fliould never take from man. May all 
“ Chriftian focienes be induced^ by our example, 
“ to repair an injudicc authorized by the crimes 
“ and plunders of two centuries I May men too 
“ long degraded, at length raife to Heaven their 
** arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
** in tears of gratitude ! Alas I thefe unhappy 
“ mortals ha\ehUhcrio ihed no tears but ihofc 
“ of defpairl’* 

This difeourfe awakened remorfe, and the 
‘fmall number of flaves who belonged to the 
C^akers were fet at liberty. If the fetters of 
thefe unfortunate people were not broken by the 
6thcr colouifts of North America, yet Pcnnfjl- 
vania, ^cw jerfey, and Virginia, warmly foil, 
cited that this infamous traflic of men fhould be 
prohibited. Every colony of this vail continent 
appeared difpofed to follow this example : but 
they were preremed by an order from the mo- 
ther-country to it’s delegates, to rcjcfl every 
propofal tending to this humane projeft. This 
cruel prohibition would not have been furprifing, 

1 ? it had come from thoTc countries which ate as 
deep funk in barbarlfin by the fliacklcs of vice, 
as they ha>c formerly been by iliofc of ignorance. 
"When a government, botli Jaccrdoial and^ mili- 
tary, has brought every thing, even the opinions 
of men, under it’s soke j when man, bccomeaii 
impoflor. 
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impoftor, has perfuadcd the armed multUude,B o o K 
that he holds from Heaven the right of oppref- 
fmg the earth, there is no (hadow of liberty left 
for civilized nations. Why fhould they not take 
their revenge on the people ®f the torrid^ 2 one ? 

But I {hall never comprehend by what fatality 
that legiflation, which is the moft happily plan- 
ned of any that hath ever cxifted, hath been ca- 
pable of preferring the intereft of a few of it's 
merchants, to the dlfkates of nature, of rcafon, 
and of virtue. 

The population of North America conGfts ‘ofTonhac 
four hundred thoufand Negroes, and of two 
lions five or fix hundred thoufand white peop1e,’tionof 
if the calculations of congrefs be not exaggerated.^®*^* 
The number of citizens doubles every fifteen 
fixtecn years, in fome of thofe provinces, andfe°« 
every eighteen or twenty years in others. So ra- 
pid an increafe muft have two fources ; the firft 
IS that a number of Irifluncn, Jews, Frenchmen; 
Switzers, Palatines, hloravians, and Saltzburgh- 
ers, after having been worn out with the politi- 
cal and religious troubles they had experienced 
in Europe, have gone in fcarch of peace and 
tjuictnefs in thefe diftant climates. The fccond 
fourcc of that amazing increafe arifes from the 
climate ilfclf of the colonies, where experience 
has fhewn that the people naturally doubled their 
numbers c\cry fivc-and-twenty years. The ob-* 
fervations of Mr. Franklin will make thefe truths 
c\ident. 

■ Thf numbers of the people, fays that philofo- 
pher, increafe every where in proportion to the 
number of marriages ; and’that number incrcafcs 
as the means of fubfiding a family arc rendered 
more eafy. In a country where the means of Tub* 
fidence abound, more people marry early. In a 
foclcjy, whofe prcrperity is a mark of it’s anti- 
' quit)’, 
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children to each marriage in our climates, B_0 O K 
fliould allow, at .lead, eight in the New 
fphtre. -If we multiply ihcfc families by their 
produce, it will appear that in Jefs than two cen- 
turies, North America will arrive, at an ifhmenfe 
degrec’of population, unlcfs Uls natural progrefs 
fhould be impeded by obftacles which it is not 
poliible to forcfec. - ' ■ - ' * » i 

, It is’ now peopled -with healthy and robuft Manner 
men, of a ftaturc above the common fizc. ThefeP't^J'^s 
Creoles. come to their full growth fooncr, than them North 
Europeans, but do not Uve fo long. The inha-'''^™®"®** 
biiants are fupplied with great’ plenty of every 
thing rcquifuc for food, by the low price of meat, 
fifhj'grain, game,-fruitsr cj’der/ and vcgcrablesi 
Clothing is not fo eafily procured, that being 
flill very dear, whether it be' brought from-Eu- 
Topc,. or. made in the ‘country. ^Manners are in 
ihe.ftatc they lhould.be among young colonies^ 
and people givcn.to cultivation, who are not yet 
polilhed nor corrupted by rcfiding in great cities; 
Throughout" the families in genera!,. there reigns 
ceconomy,.'ncatncfs,'- and regularity. Gallantry 
and .gaming, the padions'of indolent opulence, 
fcldora interrupt that happy tranquillity. .The 
female fex are llill wh'at they fliould be, gentle, 
modeft, convpaflionatc, and-ufeful; they are in 
pofiefiion of thofe . virtues which perpetuate the 
empire of their charms. The men arc engaged 
in their firll occupations, the care and improve- 
raent-of their plantations, which will be the fup- 
port o'F'thcir pollcrity. One general fentiment 
of benevolence'" uuUts VC’* cry famiK.. Nothing 
contributes to this union fo much as a certain 
equality of llation, a fecurity that arifes From, 
property, hope,' and a general facility of incrcaf- 
mg it j in a word, nothing contributes to it fo 
much as the reciprocal indepsadence in which all 
-- men 
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BOOK men live, with refpeft to tijeir wants, joined to 
ncccflltyof focial connexions for the purpofes 
of their plcafurcs. Inftcad of luxury, .which 
brings milcry in it*s train, inficad of this aflliXing 
and fhoching contraft, an . univerfal cafe, wifely 
dealt out in the original dinribuiion of the lands, 
has by the influence of induflry given rife in eve- 
ry breafl to the mutual defire of pleating ; a defire, 
without* doubti more fatUfaXory than the fccrct 
dirpofitlon to injure our brethren, which is infe- 
parahlc from an extreme inequality of fortune and 
condition. Men never meet without fatisfaXion, 
when they arc neither in that Hate of mutual dif- 
tance which leads to indificrcncc, nor in that way 
of rivalfliip which borders on hatred. Th^’ come 
nearer together and unite in focietics ; in fnort, it 
is in the colonics that men lead fuch a rural life 
as was the original dcllination of mankind, beft 
fuited to the licalth and increafe of the fpecies s 
probably they enjoy all the happlnefs confiftent 
svilh the frailty of human nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there tbofc graces, ihofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and cxpcnce 
of which wear out and fatigue the fprings of t!?c 
foul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 
which fo naturally follow the difgnll arifing from 
fcnfual enjovmcni ; but there arc the plcafurcs of 
domeftic life, the mutual attachments of parents 
and children, and conjugal love, that palucn fo 
pure and To dehcioifs to the foul that can tafle it, 
and defpife all other gratifications, ndi it the 
enchanting profpeX exhibited throughout Korth 
America. It U m the w\ldt of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even mthcfotcflt of Canada, that mtn ate 
mahicd to continue to love during their tvholc 
hfc what wit the oljeX, of ihcir tirll afirXton, 
that innocence and virtue, which rerer cr.tirtly 
lofe their beauty. 
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If there be any circumflancc wanting to then O o K 
happinefs of IJritilh America, it is that of form- 
tng one entire nation. ramiKcs arc there found 
fometimes re-united, fometimes dirperfed, origi- 
nating from all the different jcountrics of Europe. 

Thefe colonifts, in whatever fpot chance or dif- 
cernment may have placed -them, all preferve, 
with a prejudice not ^to be worn out, their mo- 
ther-tongue, the partialities and the culloms of 
their ov\ n country’. Separate fchools and churches 
hinder them from mixing with the hofpltablc peo- 
ple, who afforded them a place of refuge. Still 
more ellrangcd from this people by worfiilp, by 
manners, and probably by their feelings, tlicy har- 
bour feeds of diffcniion that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the colonics. 

The onlyprefervative againfl: this difallcr depends 
entirely on the conduft of the governments they 
belong to. * , - , 

By governments muff not be underffood thofeNanKnf 
ftrangc conffitutions of Europe, which are an 
furd mixture of facred and profane laws. Englilh 
‘America was wife or happy enough not to admir^^®"** 
any ccclcfiaftical power; being from the begin- 
ning inhabited by Prefbyterians, fhe rejefted with 
horror every thing that might rcvi\ c the idea of 
. it. All affairs which in the other parts of the 
globe arc determined by the ccclcfiaftical courts, 
arc here brought before the civil magiftrate, or 
the national affcmblics. The attempts made by the 
members of the Englilh church to cftablifti their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 
tive, notwithftanding the fupport given them by 
the inpthcr-country t but ftiU they arc equally 
concerned in the admtniftration as well as thofe 
of other fe£ls. None but Catholics have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refuting thofe oaths 
wliich the public tranquillity feemed to require. 
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B o O Kin this %JC\v American government has defen’ed 
. -K the greateft commendation ; but in other refpefts, 
it is not fo well regulated. 

Policy, in it*s aim and principal objeft, rc- 
fembles the education of clnldrcn. They both 
tend to form men, and fljould be in fc\cral rc- 
fpefts fimilar to each other. Savage people, firft 
united in'fociety, require, as much as children, 
to be rometimes led on by gentle means, and 
fdmetimes retrained by compulHon. For uant 
of experience, which alone forms our rcafon, as 
thefe fa\agcs are incapable of governing them- 
Iclves in the fcvcral changes of things and the \a- 
noUi concerns that belong to a rifing focrety, the 
government that condufts them ftiould itfclf be 
enlightened, and guide them by authority to years 
of maturity . Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally fubjeft to the oppreflivc yoke of def- 
potic power, till in the advanced Aate of fo- 
cteiy their intcrclls teach them to conned them- 
fclvcs. 

CiviLiZFD nations, like young men, more or 
Icfs advanced, not in proportion to their abilities, 
but from the condu^ of their early education, as 
foon as the) become fcnfiblc of their own flrcngth, 
and Tight, require to be managed and even at- 
tended lo'by their governors. A Ton well cdu- • 
cated Hioiild engage in no undertaking wiiiiout 
confulting his father : a prince, on the contrary, 
fhould make no regulations without confulting 
his people ; further, the fon, in rcfolutions where 
he follows the adiicc of liis father, frequently 
ha2.ards nothing but Ins oun happinefs ; in all 
that a prince ordains, the liappincfs of his people 
IS concerned. The opinion ot tlic public, in a 
nation that thinks and fpeaks, Is the rule ol the 
government: and the prince diould nc\cr tliwart 
that opinion without public reafons, nor oppofe 

it 
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U wilbout having firft convinced the people of B 0 0 K 
their error. Government is to model all 
forms according to public opinion: this, it is ' 
well known, varies with manners, habits, and 
information. So that one prince may, without 
finding the lead refiftance, do an aft of authority^ 
not. to be revived bydiis fuccefibr, without ex- 
citing the- public indignation.. From whence 
does this difference arife ? The firff cannot have 
thw'artcd an opinion that was not fprung up in 
his lime, but the latter may have openly coun- 
teraclcd it a century after. The firft, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion, may, without the know- 
ledge of the public, have taken a flep, the wolcncc 
of which he may have foftened or made amends 
for by the happy fuccefs of his government ; the 
other (hall, perhaps, have increafed the public 
calamities by fuch unjuft a£l$ of wilful authority, 
as may perpetuate it’s firft abufes. Public re- 
monftrance is generally the tcfuli of opinion > and 
the general opinion is the rule of government : 
and bccaufc the public opinion governs man- 
kind, kings, for this rcafon, become the rulers 
of men. Governments then, as well as‘ opinions, 
ought to improve and advance to perfeflion. But 
what is the rule for opinions among an enlight- 
ened-people? It is the permanent intcrcfl of fo- ’ 
ciciy, the fafety and advantage of the nation. 

This intcrcfl is modified by the turn of events and 
fituations ; public opinion and the form of the go- 
vernment follow thefe fcveral modifications. This 
is liic fourcc of all the forms of government, cfla- . 
bliliicd by the EngUfh, who arc rational and free, 
throughout North America. 

Thi: goNcmmcnt of Nova-Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in Ncw-England, Ncw.Tork, New- 
Jerfey, \nrginia, the two CaroUnas, and Georgia, 
is flylcd'royal ; bccaufc the king of England is 
VoL. VI. K there 
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B o o Kthere Ihveftcd with the fuprcmc authority. Bc- 
prefentatives of the people form a houfe of com«> 

^“'"‘'^"^mons, as in the mother-coUntry : afcle£l council, 
approved by the king, intended to fupport ’the 
prerogatives of the crown, rcprcfcnls the houfe 
of peers, and maintains that reprcfcntatlon by the 
fortune and rank of the moll diftinguilhed per- 
fons in the country, who are members of it.> i A 
governor convenes, prorogues, and diflblve’s their 
anemblies ; gives or refufes affent to their delii 
berations, which receive from his approbation the 
force of law, till -the king, to whom they arc 
tranfmitled, has rejefted them. ' 

Tiic fecond kind of government which takes 
place in the colonies, is known by the name of 
proprietary government. When tnc Englifli firft 
fettled in thofe diftant regions, a rapacious and 
afttvc court'favourite cafily obtained in thofe 
waftes, which were as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 
a^few {kins, the only homage exafted by the 
crown, purchafed for a man in power the right of 
fovcrcignty, or of governing at plcafure in an un- 
known country: fuch W’as the origin of govern- . 
ment in the greater part of the colonics.* At pre- 
fent, Maryland and Pcnnfylvania arc the Only 
provinces under lids' Angular form of government, 
or rather this Angular fouhdation. of fovcrcignty. 
Maryland, indeed, differs from the reft of the 
provinces only by receiving it’s governor' from 
the family of Baltimore, whofe nomination is 
to be approved by the king. In Pcnnfylvania, 
the governor nameU' Ay the proprietary JamiVy, 
and confirmed by thc'crown, is not fupported by 
a council, which gives a kind of fuperiority, and 
he is obliged to agree wlih the commons, in 
whom is naturally veiled all authority. 

L A THIRD 
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A THIRD form, flylcd by the Englith CharterB O o K 
governtneut, feeras more calculated to produce ,^ ^ 
harmony in the conflitutton. At pyefent this fub- 
fifls only in Conneflicut and Hhode-Ifland j- but 
it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 
New Enght\d. It may be confidcred as a mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of thcmfclvcs cleft 
and depofe all their ofRcers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to 
have the affent of the king, or his ha\ingany 
right to annul them. 

At length the conqueft of Canada, joined to 
the acquifition of Florida, has given rife to a form 
of Icgiilation hitherto unknown throughout the 
realm of Great Britain. Thofc provinces have 
been put or left under the yoke of military, ’and 
confcquently abfolotc authority. * Without any 
right to aflcmble in a national body, they receive 
immediately from the court of London every or- 
der of government, i ' ' 

Tuts diverfity of governments is not the w'ork 
of the mother-country. We do not find in it the 
traces of a rcafonablc, uniform, arid regular Icgif- 
laiion. It is chance, climate, the prejudices oF 
the times, and of the founders of the colonics, 
that have produced this motley variety of con- 
fiitutions. It is not the province of men, who 
arc oft by chance upon a defert coaft, to 
conftUuic legiflji'ion. 

Am- legifiaiian, in it’s nature, fiiould aim at 
the happinefs of fociciy. I'hc means by which 
it is to attain this great end, depend entirely on 
ii^s ^afa^3^ qaafrfrctf. C/rmatc, eftat is fo fty, tfie 
Iky and the foil, arc the firft role for the Icgifla- 
tor. His rcfourccs dlflatc to him his duties. In 
tlic firft inftance, the local pofition fiiould be con- 
* fulled. A number of people thrown on a mari- 
time coaft, vUl have laws more or left relati\c to 
K a agflculturc 
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B o O KagncuUurc' or navigation, in proportion to 'the 
^y^^^ influencc the feaor land may have on the lubfift- 
encc of the inhabitants who arc to people that 
defert coaft. If the new colony be led by the 
courfc of fomc large river far wtlhin land, alegif- 
lator ought to have regard to the quality of the 
foil, and the degree of it*s fertility, as well as to 
the couDcflions the colony will have cither at 
home or abroad by the traffic of commodities 
inofl conducive to ii*fi profperity, < 

Bot the wifdom of legiflation will chiefly ap- 
pear in the diffribution of property. 'It is a gene- 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when 
a colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 
every perfon fufficicnl for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily } more fhould be given to thofc who have 
abilities to make the ncccflai'y advances towards 
improvement j and fomc fimuld be referved for 
poflcrity, or for additional fctllers, with which the 
colony may In time be augmented. 

The firu objeCk of a fifing colony is fabfiftcnce 
and population : the next is the prDfperity likely 
to flow from thefc two fourccs. fTo avoid occa- 
fions of war, v;hcthcr oflcnfive or defenfivej to 
'turn induflry towards thofc obJeSs which are 
jnofl advantageous; not to form conneflions 
around them, except fuch as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the ftabiHty which the 
colony acquires by the numbers of it’s inhabit- 
ants, and the nature of it’s rcfourccs; to intro- 
duce, above all things, a partial and local fpirit 
in a nation which is going to be eflabhfhed, a 
fpirit of union within, and of peace without; to 
refer every inflitution to a diflant but fixed point ; 
and to make every occafional law fubfcrvicnt to 
the fettled regulation which alone is to cfTcft an 
increafe of numbers, and to give flability to the' 
' - fettle- 
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Tettlement: thefc’ clrcumftanccs make no morcnoo K. 
than a Ikcich of a Icgination. 

The moral fyllcm Is to be formed on the na- 
ture of the climate; a large field for population is 
at firft to be laid open-by facilitating^ marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring fub- 
fificnce. Sanftityof manners fhould be cllablifh- 
cd by opinion. In a barbarous Ifiand, which is to 
be flocked with children, no more would be iie- 
celTary than to leave the principles of truth to un. 
fold thcmfelvcs with the natural progrefs of rea- 
fon. By proper precautions agalnll thofe idle 
fears which proceed from ignorance, the errors of • 
fupcrflition fhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural pafiions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, difiipates 
every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eftabUlhcd in a new coun- 
. try, the ability of Icginaiion confifis in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit w’hich may be 
cured or correQcd. - If wc wini that tbefc fhould 
not be tranCmiitcd to poflcrity, wc fhould attend 

• to the fecond generation, by inflituting a general 
and public education of the children. A prince or 
legiflalor fhould never found a colony, without 
previoufly fending thither fomc proper perfons for 
the education of youth; that is, fomc governors 
rather than tcaclicrs : for it of Icfs moment to 
teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil. Good education is incfTcflual, when the 
people are already carrupicd, 'ibc feeds of mo- 
rality and virtuc,-fo\vn in the infant ftatc of a ge- 
neration already vitiated, arc annihilated In the 
early hages of manhood by debauchery, and the 
contagion of fuch vices as hate already become 
habitual in focicty. The bell educated young 

• men cannot come into the world without making 
engagements, and forming coime£lions, which 
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p Kwnll \vholl> influence them during the remainder 
of their lives. If they marry, follow any profef- 

‘~*^fion, or purfuit, they find the feeds of evil and 
corruption rooted in c\cr> condition; a condufl: 
entirely oppofitc to their principles ; example and 
difcourfc which difconccrts and combats their beft 
rcfoluiions. 

Bunn a riftng colony, the Influence of the firfl 
generation ma^ be correfled by tlic manners of the 
luccccding one. The minds of all aie prepared 
for Mriuc b) labour. The ncceflitics of life re- 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflovting of u*s population hath a 
natural tendency towards the mother-country, 
where luxury continually invites and induces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A Icgiflator, who in- 
tends to refine the conflitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet wah every afllflance he can 
Tcquirc, If he be onl) pofTclfed of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to ma- 
nage, will fuggeft to his mind a plan of fo- 
cicty, that a writer can only mark out in a vague 
manner, liable to all the uhccitamiy of hypo- 
thefes that are varied and complicated by an infi- 
nity of circumflanccs too difficult to be forefeen 
and combined 

But the chief bafis of a focicij for cultivation 
or commerce, is property. It is the feed of good 
and evil, natural >or moral, confequent on the 
focial ftatc. Every nation feems to bedivided in- 
to two irrcconcileablc parties 1 he rich and the 
poor, the men of property and the hirelings, tint 
3s to fay, mailers and flaves, form two clalTcs of 
citizens, unfortunately, m oppofition to one ano- 
ther In vam bdve fome modern authors vvifiied 
by fophiflry to cftabhfh a treaty of peace between 
thefe two ftates. Ihe rich on all occafions are , 
difpofcd to obtain a great deal from the poor at 
‘ little 
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llitlc'cxpcncc 5 and the poor arfc ever inclined to B o o ic 
fet too high a value on their labour ; while the . 
rich man mull always give the law in this too un- 
equal bargain. Hence arifes the fyftcin of coun- 
terpoife eftablifiicd in fo many countries. The 
.people have not wiflicd to attack property which 
they confidercd as facred, but they have made at- 
tempts to fetter it, and to check it*s natural ten- 
dency to\Umverfal pow'cr. Thefc counterpoifes 
have almoll always been lihapplicd, as they were 
-but a feeble remedy againft the Original evil in 
fociety. It is then to* the repartition of lan^s 
that a legiflator will turn his principal attention. 

The more wifely that diftribmion lhall be ma- 
naged, the more iimple, aniformy and exaft will 
be thofc laws of the country which chiefly conduce 
to the prefervation of property. 

The Engltlh colonics partake, in this refpcci, 
of the radical vice inherent in the ancient confli- ’ 

‘ tution of the mother-country. As it’s prefent go- 
vernment is but a reformation of that feudal fyf. 
tern which had opprefied all Europe, it ftill re- 
tains many ufages, which being originally nothing 
more than abufes of fcrviiudc, are ftill more fen- 
fibly felt by their contrail with the liberty which 
the people have recovered. It has, therefore, 
been found necefiary to join the laws which left 
many rights to the nobility, to thofc which mo- 
dify, ^leffcn, abrogate, or foften the feudal rights. 

Hence fo many laws of exception for one original 
law 5 fo many of interpretation for one funda- 
mental 5 fo many new laws that arc at variance 
with the eld. ‘Hence \t w agreed, there is not m 
the whole world a code fo diffufe, fo perplexed, 
as that of the civil law of Great Britain. The 
wtfefl men of that enlightened nation have often 
4 exclaimed againft this diforder. They have either 
not been beard, or the changes which have been 

pro- 
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BOO Kproduccd by thcW Tcmondranccs have onlyfetved 
incrcafc the confufion. ■ < 

By their dependence, and their ignorance, the 
colonies have blindly adopted that deformed and 
ilhdigcRed code, the burden of which opprefTcd 
their anccflors: they have added to that obfeure 
'heap of materials by every new Jaw that the times, 
manners, and place couM introduce. * From this 
mixture has rcfulied a chaos the moH difScult to 
put in order j a collcaioii'of contradiftions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there fprang up a numrtous body of Jawyers, to 
prey upon the lands and inhabitants of thofe new 
fettled clitnates.' The fortune and influence they 
have acquired ina fhort time, have brought into 
fubjeflion to their rapacioufnefs the valuable clafs 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours mofl indifpenfably necef- 
fary for e\cry fociciy, but almoft finguiarly eflen- 
tial to a rifing community. To the fevere evil of 
chicane, which has fixed itfclf on the branches, 
• in order to feizc on the fruit, has fuccceded that 
of finance, which deftroys the hear: and the root 
of the tree. ' 

Ihceom 1 n the origin of the colonics, the coin bore 
bew WT fame value as in the mother-country. The 
ren* in the Icarclty of It foon occafioncd a rife of one-third. 
Engiijh That inconvenience was 'not remedied by the 
abundance of fpccic which came from the Spanifti 
America colomcs J bccaufc it was neceflar) to tranfmit that 
into England In order to pay for the merchandife 
wanted from thence. This was a gulph that ab- 
“iVn: T'ntrtfcfrttm Vti Vne co’ionicv. In wtr!), 
however, ncceflary lo eflabhlh a mode of ex- 
changejpand every province, except Virginia, 
ioMght for It in the creation of a paper cm rency. 

The general government made at firfl but a 
moderate ufc of this expedient; but the difpuies 
. r 1 . irK 
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with the favagcs increafing, as well as the O 

againft Canada, occafion^ men of an enter- . 
prifing fplrlt to form complicated and extenfive 
projetts ; and the management of the public trea- 
sury was intruded to rapacious or unikilFul hands. 

This refourcc was then more freely employed 
than was proper. In vain w’crc taxes levied at 
firft, in order to pay the imereft of the paper, 
and to take up the paper iifclf at a ftipulatcd pe- 
riod. New debts were contrafted to fatisfy frefli 
wants, and engagements were generally carried 
beyond all excefs. In Pennfylvanta alone, the 
paper currency' of the ftatc preferved unremit- 
tingly its entire value. The credit of it was 
Ihaken in two or three other colonics, though 
u was not entirely lod.» But in the two Caro- 
linas, and in the four provinces which conrtitutc 
what is commonly called New England, it fell in- 
to fuch diferedit from the multiplicity of it, 
that it could no longer be circulated at any rate. 
Mairachufeit’s Bay, which had conquered Cape 
Breton from the French, receiied from the mo- 
ther-country 4,050,000 livres * of indemnifica- 
tion. With this lum they paid off twelve times 
the value in their paper, and thofc who received 
the money thought 'they had made a very good 
bargain. The parliament, aware of this nufehief, 
made fome attempts to remedy it j but their 
meafures were only very impertcftly fuccefsful. 

It would certainly have been a more cffcftual flep, 

'than any of thofc which had been intented by ci- 
ther a good orbadpohey,^ to hate broken the fet- 
ters with which the internal indufiry, and the ex- 
ternal commerce, of fo many great fcttlcmcnts 
were fliackled. 

Tilt firft colonifis who peopled North America Becu’a- 
t applied thcmfclvcs fold) to agriculture. T 

~ “ 168,-50! ‘ ‘ 
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“B O OTcfoon perceived that their exports did not enable 
them to buy V’hat the^ wanted, and they there- 
internii fouud tUemfclvcs in a manner compelled to 
indudry fet Up fomc Tudc Hianufa^ures. The intercfls of 
«urBa! mother-country feemed to be afTcfted by this 
mdeof innovation; whicli was made a matter of parlia- 
Am*jca inquiry, and difeufled with all the at- 

hadbeeii tcntioii It defcrvcd. There were men bold chough 
fubjefted. 'to defend the caufc of the colonifts. They urged, 
that as the bufinefs of tillage did not employ 
men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige them 
to walle in idlencfs the time which the land did 
not require: that as the produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furnifh them to the extent of 
their wants, the preventing them from providing 
againft thefn by a newfpecies of induftry, was 
in fa£l reducing them to the greatefl diftrefs : in 
a word, that the prohibition ot manufaftures on- 
ly tended to enhance the price of all provlfions 
in a rifing (late, to leflen, or, perhaps, (lop the 
falc of them, and to deter fucU petfons as might 
intend to fettle in 11. f ' 

The cMdencc of ihcfc principles was not to be 
controverted; they wcre-complied with after great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to ma- 
nuFaSure their own clothes themfclvcs, but with 
foch rcflriflions as betrayed how much atarice 
regretted, what an appearance of juRicc could not 
ibut allow. All communication from one pro- 
vince to another on this account was fevcrcly 
prbliibitcd. They were forbidden, under the 
hca\icfl penalties, to traffic with each other for 
wool of any fort, rav’ or manufaflured. How- 
ever, fomc manufjflurcrs of hats ventured to 
break through thcGrrcfln^bons. To put a flop 
to wliat was termed a heinous difordcri) praflicc, 
the parliament had recourfe to the mean and 
cruel c^pcdicnt of law, A workman was not at 
' liberty 
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liberty to fet up for himfclf till after feven years BOOK 
apprcntlcelhip; a maflcr was not allowed 10 have . 
more than two apprentices at a time, nor to em- 
ploy any Have in his work-fliop. 

, Iron mines, which feem to put into men^s 
^hands the inftruments of their own independence, 

^were laid under rcftriClions-ftill more fev'cre. It 
\vas not allowed to carry iron in bars, or .rough 
pieces, any where but, to the mother-country. 
Without being provided with crucibles to melt it, 
or machines to bend, it, without hammers or an- 
vils to falhion it, they had flill lefs liberty of con- 
verting it into ftccl. / 

Importation was.fubjefted to hill further re- 
, ftraints.^ All foreign vcflels,unlcfs in evident dif- 
trefs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
filver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America. "Even EngUCh veflels.wcre not 
admitted there, unlefs they came immediately 
from feme port 6f the country, * Tlie fliips of the 
colonics going to Europe, were to bring back no 
mcrchandifc but from the mother-country. 1 Every 
thing was included in this profcripiion, except 
wine from the hladciras, the Azores, and the 
Canaries, and fait for (he fidierics. 

All exportations were originally to terminate 
in England : but important rcafons determined 
the government to relax and abate this extreme 
fcvcrity. The colonifts were allowed to carry 
dircflly fouth of Cape Pinifterre, grain, meal, 
rice, \cgctablcs, fruit, fait hlh, planks, and tim- 
ber. All other produflions were referved for 
thc'motlier-country. Ei’cn Ireland, which af- 
lordcd an advantageous man for corn, llax, and 
pipc-ila%cs, has been fltut agamft them by an aft 
oi patliamcnt. 

T’lir parhanrent, which reprefents the nation, 
affumed the tight of diicfting commerce iit it’s 
a , whole 
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O K whole extent throughout the Britifh dominions. Ic 
is by this authority it pretends to regulate the 
connexions between the mother-country and the 
colonies, to maintain a communication, -an advan- 
tageous reciprocal re-aXion between the fcattered 
.parts of an immcnfc empire. There fhould, in 
faX, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
ufeful or prejudicial to the general good oLthe 
.whci'c fociety. The parliament is’ the only body 
that can aflume fuch an important power. ' But it 
ought to employ it to the advantage of every 
^member of fociety. This is an intiolablc maxim, 
^efpecially In a ftatc where all the powers arc form- 
ed and diteXed for the prefervation of national 
liberty. • ^ ^ ' 

That principle of impartiality was unattended 
to, which alone can maintain an equal fiate of in- 
dependence among the fcveral members of a free 
government j when the colonics were obliged to 
vent In the mother-country all their produXIons, 
even thofe which were not for their own con- 
fumption : when they were obliged to take from, 
the mother-country all kinds of merchandifr, 
even thofe which came from foreign nations. 
This imperious and urdefs reftraint, loading the 
fales and purchafes of the Americans with unne- 
ceffary and ruinous charges, has neccffarily Icf- 
fened their induftry, and confequently diminilhed 
their profits ; and it has been only for the purpofe * 
of enriching a few merchants, or feme faXors at 
home, that the rights and interefts of the colonies 
have thus been facrificcd. All they owed to Eng- 
land for the proicXion they received from her, 
was only a preference in the falc and importation 
of all fuch of their commodities as (he fliould 
confumc } and a preference in the purchafe and in 
the exportation of.all fuch inerdmidifc as came 
, V- from 
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from her hands : fofar aUfubmiflion was a ® 
of gratitude : beyond it all obligation was vio- 
lencc. 

* Thus it is that tyranny has given birth 'to con- 
traband trade. T'ranfgreflion is the firll effeft ‘ 
.produced by unrcafonable laws. In vain has it 
frequently been repealed to the colonies, that 
fmuggling was contrary to the fundamental in- 
tereft of their fettlemcnis, to all rcafon of govern* 
ment, and to the cxprels, Intentions of law. In 
‘vain has it been continually laid 'down in public 
'writings, that the fubjeft who pays duty is oppref- 
fed by hint who docs not pay it ; and that the 
'fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by dlfap- 
'pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplied for preventing fuch 
Irauds, and frcfti penalties inflicted for the pu-^ 
nilhtnent of them. The voice ot intcreft, rcafon, 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberlefs 
clamours and various attempts cf finance. Fo- 
reign importations fmugglcd into North America, 
amount to one-third of thofcwhlch pay duty. » 
An indefinite liberty, or merely retrained 
within proper limits, would have put a flop to 
the prohibited engagements of which To much 
complaint had been made. Then 'the colonics 
would have arrived to a ftalc of afilucncc, which 
would have enabled them to difchargc a load of 
debt due to the mother-country, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and 
thirty millions of hvres *. 1 hey would then have 
drawn from thence annually goods to the amount 
of fotty-five miihons of Uvrea-f, \be fam to’ which 
their wants had been raifed in the moft fuccefs- 
ful periods. But inftcad of ha\ing their defliny 
'alleviated, as they ucrc tncciTantly demanding, 

• From s.coo.ccol. to 5^16,6651, t$s 4 !, 

+ J.SjJjOool. 


thefe 
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BpOKit-Js ithe ordinary-of all^ pplitiral.rauUs.' 

wlishcc can arirc^tliis perpetual xontradic- 
xion ‘between the conviflton and ilie coiiduft of 
government ? _ ■"u - ' 

. ^ It arifes Iroin the faiiU of the Icgiflativc power, 

in exaperating, the means for ; maintaining the 
public urength, and in employing fop u’s own ca-^ 
prices part of thi^funds dcflincd for this purpofe* 
•The wealth of the merchant and of, the. farmer, 
and the fubfiftencc^f the poor, taken from them 
in the country places and in the towns in the name 
of the StatCj and proftituted in the courts to the 
purpofes of intereft and vice, arc employed to in- ' 
creafe the. pomp of a number of men, who flat- 
• ter, deteft, and cornipt.thcic maflcr;.or pafs into 
Hill bafer hands than thefe, to pay for the fcandal 
and fhame of.hU pleafures. / Thefe treafures arc 
lavjfhcd for aiparadcof grandeur, the vain deco- 
ration of thofe who_can have no real grandeur > 
and for fcftivaU, thc/rcfource of jdleneis, unable 
to exert ilfclf, in the midlt of ’the cares and la- 
bours which-thc government of ‘'an empire vvould 
require. A portion of^ thcnvdt is true, is gh en 
to the public wants out -tlrcfc, from incapacity 
or inattention, arc applied without judgment as 
without oeconomyrV Authority deceived, and dif- , 
damidg even to endeavour to be otherwife, ad- 
mits of an unjuft diftribution of..the .tax, and of 
mode.of coUc£ting-it, which .is itfelf an addi-' 
tional oppreOioni Then every patriotic fentiment 
becomes A war is excited between the 

prince -and his. fubje^. „ Thofe who levy the ^ 
revenues of the ftatc, appear nothing but the 
enemies of the citizen.’^ He defendf his fortune' 
from the impoft,“as he w'ould defend it from io- 
croachment.^ Every thing which cunning can, 
takefrom^ pow'cr appears a lawful gamj and the 
fubjeifts^ corrupted by the got ernment, makeufe 

cf 
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of rcpnfals againfc a maftcr who plunders them BOOK 
Ihevdonot percsi\e that, m this unequal 

-»hcy arc thcirfehcs both dupes and MEtims 
llte mfatnblc and eager treafarj, Icfs fatisficd 
'Mthvhal js guen to them linn uriiatcd for what 
u refufed, p'rfecutca ever) individual delinquent 
b) a varict) of means Ihc) {om ^c^ivic) to in- 
tcrcfl, andvc'C'Uions ircmulupUcd Fhev go un- 
der the denomiraticn of pomlhment and jullicc , 
and the monger, who reduces to poverty all thofe 
whom hcrpTofecutes, rcairns thanks to Heaven 
/or the 'number of culprits v horn he punilhes, 
and for the muluphcit) of offences by which he 
enriches bimfelf Happy is the fovcrcign who, 
to prevent fo nany abufes, would not difJam to 
give his people •'u c’eaft account, of the manner 
in which all the Turns he had required of them 
were employed But this fovcrclgn hath not yet 
appeared, nor indeed will he ever appear Ne- 
vcrthelcfs, the debt due bj the piotedled perfon 
to the State which protefts him, is equally necef- 
far) and ficrcd , and has been acknowledged by 
all people The EngUrii colonics of North America 
had not difavowcd this obligation ^ and the Bri- 
lidv miniftry had never applied to ihctn withou*- 
obtaining the afiiftaiict they foheued 

Bur thefe were gifts and not laves, /ince the 
grant was preceded by free and public dclibcra 
tions in the affembhes of each fcttlcmcnt Ihe 
mother country had been engaged in expenfive 
and cruel v ars Tumultuous and cnlcrprifing 
parliaments Ind difturbed it's tranquilht) It 
had had a fer of hiW and conrupcTamidcr», un 
fortunately inch I'd to raife the authority of the 
throne on the ru n of all the po\ trs and all the 
rights of the people Ucvoluiions had fucceeded 
each 0 h-r, while the idea had never fuggefted 
Yol YI I nfcir. 
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BooKitfclf, of attacking a cudom, confirmed by two 
centuries of fortunate experience. 

Thc provinces of the New World were accuf- 
tomed to confidcr as a right this mode of/urnifii- 
ing their contingent in men and inoncyr Whe- 
iher this claim had been doubtful or erroneous, 
prudence \youid have required that it fiiould not 
have been too openly attacked. Thc art of main- 
taining authority is a delicate one, which re- 
quires more circiimfpe£lion than, is generally 
thought. Thofe who govern, are perhaps too, 
much accudomed to defpife men, They con- 
fidcr them as flaves, bowed down by nature, 
whereas they arc only fo by habit. If they be 
opprefled with a frcfti weight, take care led they 
/hould rife up again with fury. Let it not be 
forgotten, that the lever of power hath no other, 
fupport but that of opinion; and that the* 
ftrength of thofe who govern, is really nothing 
more than thc ftrength of thofe who fuffer 
thcmfclvcs to be governed. Let not the peo- 
ple who arc diverted' by their employments, or 
who deep in their chains, be indrufted to pry in- 
to truths which arc too formidable for govern- 1 
ment; and when they obey, let them not be 
made to rccollea that they have the right td 
command. - JVs foon as the indant of this terrible 
alarm (hall arrive; as foon as they fliall think 
that they arc not made for their chiefs, but t 
. that their chiefs arc made for them; as foon aS‘ 

they lliall have been able to colle€l together, and 
to hear each other unanimoufly exclaim, will 

not have iht: law, the citflom ts dtfpleajtng to us ; 
thirc IS then no altcrnati\e left, but cither to_ 
fubmit or to punifh, to be weak or to be tyfgnts i 
and from that time the authority of government, 
being dctelled or defpifed, ^wliate\cr meafureS 
they may^takc, they will have nothing to expeft 
^ from 
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from ihc people but open infolence or concealed book 
haired. . 

The firll duty of a prudent adminiftratlon is 
therefore to refpedt the prcvaihng opinions of a 
country; for opinions are the kind of property to 
vhich the people arc more attached than even to 
that of their fortune. It may indeed endeavour lo 
reftify them by knowledge, or alter them by per- 
fuafion, if they Ihould be prejudicial to the 
ftrength of the flare. But it is not allot; able to 
contradift them without neceflity; and there ne- 
ver was any to rejeft the fyflcm adopted by North 
America. 

' In fa£t, whether the fcvcral countries of the New 
World were authorized, as they wilhed to do, to 
fend reprefematives to parliament, in order to deli- 
berate wnth their fcllow-citizcns on the exigences of 
the Britifh empire ; or whether they continued to 
examine within thcmfelvcswhat contribution it was 
convenient for them to^ grant; the treafury could 
not have experienced any cmbarrafTmcnt from ci. 
thcr of thefe modes. In the firftinflancc, the re- 
monftranccs of their deputies would have been 
loft in the multitude, and the provinces would 
have been Icgall) charged with part of the burden 
intended for them to bear. In the fccond, the 
miniftry difpofing of the dignities of the em- 
ployments, of thcpcnfions, and even of the elec- 
tions, wouhl not have experienced more oppofi- 
tion to their will in * the other hctmrphcrc, than 
they do in this. 

But the maxims which were holdcn facred in 
America, had forac Wher foundation befide preju- 
dice. 'Hie people relied upon the nature ot their 
charters ; they relied ftiU more firmly upon the 
right which every Englifii citizen hath, not to be 
taxed without his confenr, or that of his rqsrc- 
Cmtauvcs. This right, which ought to belong 
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^ o O K to all people, fince it Is founded on the eternal 

’XMi! code of reafon, was traced to it’s origin as far 
^,hack as the reign of Kdward I. Since that pe- 
riod, the Lnghilt neser loft figlit of it. In peace 
and in war, under the dominion of ferocious 
.kings, as well as* under that of weak monarchs, 
in times of llavcry as in periods of anarcliy, they 
never ccafcd to claim it. The r.nglilh, under 
the Tudors, were feen to abandon their moft \a- 
,luable rights, and to dclkcr up their dcrcncclefs 
heads to the ftrokc of the t'yrant, but they were 
never feen to renounce the right of taxing them- 
felvcs. It was in defence of this right that they 
' Ihcd torrents of blood, that they dethroned or 
puniOied their kings. Finally, at the revolution 
of 1688, this right was folcmnly acknowledged by 
the famous a£t,.in which liberty, with tlic fame 
band that (he was expelling a dcfpoiic king, was 
, drawing the conditions ot the contraft between 
_ the nation and the new fovercjgn they had juft 
' ' chofen. This prerogative of the people, much 
more facred 'undoubtedly Than fo many imagi- 
nary rights which fupcrftition hath endeavoured 
to ianflify in tyrants, was at once in England 
the inftrumcnt and the bulwark ’ of it*s liberty. 
The nation thought and perceived that this was 
the only dike which could for ever put a flop to 
defpotifm 5 that the moment which deprives a 
people of this privilege condemns them to op- 
preflion, and that the tunds, raifcd apparently for 
their fafcty, arc employed fooner or later to rUin 
them. The Englilh, when the) founded their co- 
Tonics, had earned thefe principles beyond the 
fcas, and the fame ideas were tranfmitted to their 
poRcnty. ^ 

^ AlasI if in tliofe countries even of Europe, 
where flavcryfccins for a long time to have taken 
up it’s rcfidcnccjn the^niilft of viccsj of riches, 
f ~ and 
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and of the arts; where the derpotifni of armies B 0 0 K 
mainiains the dcfpolifm of courts; where 
fettered from bis cradle, and bound by the two- 
fold bands of fupcrftition and policy, hath never 
breathed the air of liberty ; If, even in tbofc coun- 
tries, perfons who have retiefted once in their 
lives on the deftiny of States, cannot avoid the 
adopting of thefe maxims, and envying the for- 
tunate nation which hath contrived to make them 
the foundation and the bafis of it*s conftiiution ; 
how much more muft the EnyUli, the children 
of America, be aitached to them ; they who 
have received this intelligence from their ancef- 
tors, and who know at what price they have pur- 
chased it? Even the fail they inhabit mufl keep 
up in them a feniimcnt favourable to thefe ideas* 
Dirperfed over an immenfe continent, free as na- 
ture, which furrouods them, amldft the rocks; 
the 'mountains, the vail plains of their deferts, 
and on the fkirts of ihofc forces, where every 
thing is ftill wild, and where nothing calls to 
mind neither the fervitude nor the tyranny of 
man, they feevn to receive from natural objefts 
iciroas ol liberty and independence. Bcfidcs, 
thefe people, who arc almoft all of them devoted 
to agriculture, to commerce and to ufeful la- 
bours, which elevate and fircngthcn the mind by 
giving fvmplicity to thc’manncrs, who have been 
liithcrio as far removed from riches as front po- 
verty, cannot yet be corrupted either by an ex- 
cels of luxury' or by a muhiplicity’ of wants. It is 
this (late more cfpccially, that man who enjoys 
liberty can maintain It, and can ihew himfelf 
jealous of defending an hereditary right which 
feems to be the furc guarantee ol all the other 
rights. Such was the rcfclutioa of the Ameri- 
cans. 


Wu-Tllfctt 
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BOOK WHETncR the BntiOi miniftry were yet un- 
1 acquainted wjth thefe difpofitions, or whether 

England they hopcd that their delegates would fucceed m 
altering them, they however embraced the op. 
«o°oTiieV portunity of a glorious peace to esaft a forced 
■what file contribution from the colonies For, let it be 
° 'b -yvcll obfcrvedjj^thac a war, whether fortunate or 
afitedof unfortunate, femes always as a pretence to the 
tuni ufarpnlionsof government, as if the views of the 
chiefs of the bclUgcrcnt Powers were Icfs to con* 
quer their enemies than to enflate their fubjedts. 
The }car 1764 gaxebirth to the famous Aanip 
aft, which forbad the admifllon into the tribunals 
of any claim Which had not been written upon 
paper ftamped and fold for the benefit of the 
treafury 

Inc Xnghfii provinces of the North of Ame- 
rica were all mcenfed at this iifurpation of their 
tnoft valuable and moft (acred rights* By una- 
nimous confent thc) refufedto conTume what was 
|‘urni{hcd them by thc mother country, till tins 
illegal and oppremve bill was withdrawn The 
women, whole weaknefs might have been feared, 
were thc moft eager m facrificing what (erved for 
their ornament, and thc men, animated by this 
example, gave up on their parts other enjoyments, 
blany cultivators qoiucd thc plough, in order to 
uccuftom thcmfclvcs to the work of manufac- 
tures , and the woollen, linen, and cotton, coarfe- 
ly wrought, were bought up at thc price that was 
prciioufly given for the fined clothes and moll 
beautiful (luffs 

This kind of combination furprifed the go- 
vernment, and thcir anxiety was mereafed b) thc 
clamours of thc merchants who found no market 
for their goods Thefe difcontents were fupport 
cd by thc enemies of the mmifiry, and tlit, (lamp 
aft was repealed after two years of a commotion, 

which 
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which in other times would have kindled a civil b 
war. ^ 

Bot the triumph of the colonies was of fbort 
duration. The parliament, which had rerraflcd 
only with extreme rcluftancc, ordamed in 1767, 
that the revenue which they had not been able to 
obtain by means of the ftainp, fliould be collcfl- 
cd by the glafs, the lead, the paftc-board, the 
colours, the figured paper, and the tea, which 
were conveyed from England to America. The 
people of the northern continent wxtc not Icfs in- 
cenfed with this innoiaiion than with the former. 
In \a‘m was it rcprcfcntcd to them, that no one 
could conteft with Great Britain the power of 
fettling upon her exports fuch duties as were fuit- 
able to her intcrefts ; fmcc llic did not deprive 
her chabViflimcnts beyond the fcas of the liberty 
of manufafturing ilicmfclvcs the commodities 
which were fubjefted to the new taxes. This 
fubterfugc appeared a mark of dcrifion to men, 
who, being merely cultivators, and compelled to 
have no communication except with the mother- 
country, could neither procure for thcmrcivcs by 
their own induftry, nor by foreign connexions, 
tile .tfciclcs that were taxed. Whether the tribute 
were paid in the Old or in thcNcw World, they 
undciftood that the name made no alteration in 
the thing, and that their liberty would be no Icfs 
attacked in this manner than it liad been in the 
former, which had been rcpulfcd with fuccefs. 
The colonies faw clearly that the goicmmcnt 
nicanl to dccciic them, and they would not be 
impofed upon. Ihcfe political fophirms appear- 
ed to iLcni 3$ they really are, the mafk of ty- 
ranny. 

KATio^is in general arc more adapted to feel 
I'.nn to think. Mofl of them have nc> cr thought 
■of arilyaing the nature of the power which go- 
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BOO Kvcrns them. They obey wthout refieftion, and 
xviu. bccaufc they arc in the habit of obeying. The 
^origin and objeft of the 6rft national aflbeiations 
being unknown to them, every rcfiftance to their 
appears to them "a crime. It is chiefly In 
thofe Hates where the principles of Icgiflation arc 
blended with thofe of religion, that this error was 
common. The habit of believing is favourable 
to the habit of fuficring. Man doth not renounce 
with impuniiy one finglc object. It feems'as if 
nature avenged herfclf ot him who ventures thus 
to degrade her. This fernie difpofition of the 
foul extends to every thing ; it makes a duty of 
refignation as of iheanncfs, and refpefting every 
chain that binds it, trembles to enter into an ex- 
amination of the laws as well as of the tenets. Jn 
the fame manner as one Angle extravagance in 
religious opinions, is fufficient to induce minds 
that arc once deceived to adopt numberlefs others, 
fo the firll ufurpation of go\'crnment opens the 
door to all the reft. He who believes the moft 
believes alfo tbeJeaft, and he nho can exert the 
ynoft power can exert alfo the Icaft. 'It is by this 
double "abufc of credulity and of authority, that 
klUhe abrurdities in matters of religion and poli- 
tics have been* introduced in the world to crufti 
mankind.” Accordingly, the firft ftgnal of liberty 
among the nations ham excited them to {hake off 
thefe two yokes at once, and the period in which 
the human mind began to difeufs the abufes of 
the church and of the clergy, is that when reafon 
became at length fcnfiblc of the rights of the 

firft limits to dcrpotifm. The principles of tole- 
ration and of liberty cftabhfhed in the EngHfti 
colonies, had made them a people very different 
from otbcTs._ There it was known what the dig- 
nity of man was, and whcmxrwas violated by the 

Britilh 
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Britifh mtmftry. It nccclTarily folloueS, tliat aBOOU 
people, compofcd entirely of citizens, flieuld rife 
againft this attempt. 

"Three years dapfed, and none of the taxes 
which had To much oITcndcd the Americans were 
y’Ct Icncd. This was fomething, but it was not 
all that was expefted from men jealous of their 
prcrogaiivcs. They vaiucd a general and formal 
renunciation of what had been illegally ordained, 
and this faiisfaaion was granted to them in 1770. 

The lea only was excepted. The intent indeed of 
this referve, was merely to palliate thedifgrace of 
-^idng up entirely the fuperiorUy of the tnother- 
coumry o\ er it*s colonics, for this duty was not 
more exafted than the others had been. 

The miniHry, deceived by their ddcg.atcs, ccr-Eeginil 
tainly imagined that the dirpofitions of the people 
vverc dicrcd in the New World, when in i773w»7%A- 
they ordered the tax on the tea to be levied. u'^^br* 
At this nevts the indignation became* general 
throughout North America. In Tome provinces, 
thanks vrcrc decreed to ihofe navigators who had 
Tcfufcd to lake any of this article on board. In ute to re- 
others, the merchants to whom it was addrcfTcdJjfj^’’*®'*’ 
refufed to receive it. In one place, whoever fold 
it was declared an enemy to his country. In an- 
other, the fame mark ol ignominy was behowed 
upon thofe v\ho (hould Keep It in their ware- 
1 nufes. Several dKUifis folcmnly renounced the 
ufe cl this liquor, and a greater number of them 
burnt all Oic tea they had remaining, which had 
hitherto been in fuch high rftimation among them. 

'Ihc tea Tent to t!ii< part of the globe was valued 
rt five cr fix nillior.sof livrcs’*, a-.d inn a finglc 
vlcil of it was landed. Borten was the chief 
Aer.c of this inrurtcii.cr. Iz*s inhabitants dc- 

* l'.x« : C.ij,' C> ft. t.» 

flrev-d 
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BOOKftroycd in the harbour three cargoes of tea, 
3^111. ■which had arrived from Europe. 

' This great city had alwap appeared more at- 

tentive to their rights than the reft of America. 
The Icaft attempt againft their privileges \tas re- 
pulfcd without diicretion. This refinance fome- 
times accompanied with troubles, had for feme 
ears paft difturbcd the government. The mi- 
iftry, who had fomc motives of revenge to gra- 
ify, tod haftily fcizcd upon the circumftance of 
his blameable ezeefs, and demanded of the par- 
lament a fevere puni/hment. 

Modcrate people wiflied that the guilty city 
^ould be condemned to furnifh an indemnity pro* 
lortioned to the damage done in it’s harbour, and 
vhich it deferved for not having punilhed 'this 
of violence. This penalty was judged too 
light, and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 
vas pafled which Ihut up the port of Bodon, and 
vhich (orbad.that any thing ihould be carried 
here. 

The court of London congratulated itfelf upon 
his rigorous law, and -doubted not but that it 
would bring the Boftonians to that fpirit of fervj. 
.ude with which it had been hitherto attempted 
,n vain to Infpire them. If contrary to every ap- 
pearance, *thcfe bold men Ihould pericvere in their 
prctcnfions, their neighbours would eagerly avail 
ihcmfclvcs of the prohibition thrown upon the 
principal port of the colonies. At the worft, the 
other colonics which, had been for a long time 
jealous of that of Maflachufett’s Bay, would aban- 
don it with indifference to it’s melancholy fate, 
and would collcfkthc immenfe trade which thefe 
misfortunes would caufc to flow in upon them. 
In ‘•this manner the union of the fcvcral fettle- 
TOcnts, which, in the opinion of the molher*coun- 
- - . 1 . try. 
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try, had for fomc years paft acquired too much BOOK 
confluence, vould be broken. » ^ 

The expeftations of the miniftry ^\crc in gene- 
ral frudrated; an a£t of rigour fometimes drikes 
awe. The people who ha>c murmured while the 
dorm was only preparing at a didance, fubmit 
rthen it comes to fall upon them. It is, then that 
they weigh the advantages and difadvantages of 
rcfiftancc, that they mcafurc their ftrength with 
that of their opprclTors ; it is then that a panic 
terror feizes thofc which ha\c every thing to lolc 
and nothing to gain j that they raife their voices, 
that they intimidate, and that they bribe ; that 
divifion IS excited in the minds of men, and that 
focicty IS divided between two faSions which irri- 
tate each other, which fometimes take up arms 
and day each other In the view of their tyrants, 
who behold with complacency and fatisfaftion 
the efrufion of their blood. But tj rants fcarcely 
find any accomplices unlcfs among people already 
corrupt. It is \ ice which gives them confederates 
among thofc whom they opprefs. ’ It is effemina- 
cy which takes the alarm, and cannot venture to 
exchange it*s tranquillity for honourable dan- 
gers. It is the vile ambition of commanding 
which lends it’s affidancc to dclpotifm, and con- 
fents to be a Have for the fake of acquiring do- 
minion, lo gi>c up a people in order to diiidc 
their fpoils, and to renounce the fenfe of honour 
in order to obtain honours and titles. It is cfpc- 
cially that indifferent and cold perfonahyr, thclaft 
of the crimes of the people, the lad of the vices 
of ^ONcrnmcntSj for it is .government which al- 
ways gives rife to them; it ts government which, 
from principle, facrificcs a nation to a man, and 
the happinefs of a century and of podcrity to the 
cnio)mcni of a day and of a moment. All tliefc 
vices, which are the fruits of an opulent and vo- 
luptuous 
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C o o K luptuous focIciY, of a Yociciy growa oU nnd 
conic to it's !a(t period, do not belong to rccenf 
''"^people engaged in the toils of agriculture. The 
i\mcricans remained united among tlicnifclvcs. 
The carr\ing into c.\ecution a bill wliich they 
called inhuman, barbarous, and tlcnrucli\c, fcr\- 
cd only to confirm them in the rcfolution of fup- 
porting their rights with more unanimity and 
ilcadinefs. 

Tue minds of men grew more and more c;:- 
alted at lioflon. The cry of liberty was rein- 
forced by that of religion. The churches rcfounci- 
cd with tlic inoft violent exhortations againfl 
England. It was undoubtedly an tntcrclling 
fpcflaclc for phllofopby, to fee iliat in die tem- 
ples and at the feet of the altars, where fuperrti- 
tlon liad fo often bleffcd the change of tlie people, 
where the prlcfts had fo often Ihitcrcd the ty- 
rants, that liberty ftould raife it's voice to defend 
the privileges of an opprcfTccI nation j and if v? 
believe tliat the deity condcfcends to cafl'an eye 
upon the unfortunate contcfls of uiankliid, it 
preferred certainly to fee it’s fan£luar)''cohfccr.at- 
cd to this ufc, and to hear hymns to hberty be- 
come part of the worfhip,-addrcfled to it by it’s 
minifters, ^ Thefe dircourfes mull have produced 
a great efieft ; and when a free people invokes 
the aid of heaven againfl oppreflion, “they foon 
have rccourfc to arms. 

' The other inhabitants of Mafluchufett’s Bay dif- 
dained even the idea of taking the leaf! advan- 
tage of the difaflcrs of the capital. They thought 
vVre ’cw/ii -ttrrr- 

ncQcd them with the Boftonians, and were in- 
clined to bury thcmfclvcs under the nuns of their 
common country, rather than fufFer the leafl in- 
craachment upon rights which, they had learned 
to cherilh more than Kfc. / '' ' ' ' 

. ' _ " " Ale 
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All the provinces att;icbed themfclvcs to the BOOK 
caufe of BoUon, and their attachment increarcd . 
in proportion to the calamities and fufFenngs of 
that unfortunate city. Being alfnoft guilty of the 
fame rcfillance which had been fo feverely pu- 
nilhcd, they were fenfiblc that the -vengeance of 
the mother-country againft them tvas only delay- 
ed, and that all the grace which the inoft favour- 
ed of them can poflibly expert, will be fo be the 
lall objeft of it’s revenge. 

These difpofitions to a general infurrccllon 
were increafed by the agamft Boflon, which 
was circulated throughout the continent upon 
paper edged with black, as an emblem of the 
mourning of liberty. Anxiety foon communi* 
cates from one houfc to another. The citizens 
aflemble, and conterfc, m .the places. All the 
prefles teem with writings full ol eloquence and 
tigour. ^ 

“ I’Hr feverilies of the Briiifh parliament 
“ againft Bofton ought to make all ilie Ame- 
ncan provinces tremble. They hate now only 
“ to choofc between fire and the fword, between 
“ the horrors of death and the yoke of a ferMic 
and bafe obedience. Tlie period of an im- 
“ portant revolution is at length arrived, the for- 
“ lunatc or unfortunate fucccf> of which will for 
ever determine the regret or admiration of 
“ pofleiitj. 

“ Shall we be free, or fiiall wc be flaves? 

“ It is upon the folution of thisgreat problem, that 
“ the deftiny of three millions of men will dc- 
" pend for the prefent and for the future, the 
Inppincfs or nnfery of their nuinbcrlcfs dc- 
“ feendants. 

* ‘ Ilou s E y ourfeU cs up, therefore, O you Ame- 
ricans I for the regions you inliabii were never 
“ covered wjlh fuch^ dreadful clouds j you are 
^ - “called 
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r. o o called rebels, bccaufc you will be taxed only 
rcprcfcntativcs. Jurtify this claim by 
^ your courage, or fcal the lofs of it with your 
“ blood. ‘ 

“ It is no longer time to deliberate, when the 
hand of the oppreflbr 13 inccflaiitly at work in 
“ forging chains for you; filedcc would be a 
“ 'crime, and inaction Infamy. The prefen ation 
of the rights of the republic, that is the fu- 
preme law. He would be the lowcft of Have?, ' 
“ who, in the danger which now threatens the 
“ liberty ol America, would hot exert hisuimoll 
efforts to preferve it.** ' 

' Such was the general difpofiiion ; but the mofl: 
impoTtaht objeft, and the moff diflicult matter to 
effect in the mtdft of the •general tumult, was 
to bring aboyt a calm,* by means of which a har- 
mony of inclinations might be produced, which 
might give dignity, ftren«h, and confiflcncc to 
the rcfolutions. It is this kind of harmony, 
which, from a number of loofc and fcattcrcd parts, 
all of them cafily' broken, compofcs'onc com- 
plete whole, which it is impoOiblc to fubdue, 
unlcfs one can fuccccd indi\idtng it either by 
ftrength or by policy. 'The ncccffity of this great 
union was perceived by the proMnees of New 
Hampfliirc, of MaffachufcU*s Bay, of Rhode 
Ifland, of Conncfticut, of NeW-York, of New- 
Jerfey, of the three counties of the Delaware, of 
Pcnnfylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and of ' 
the two Carolinas. Thefe' tw'clve colonies, to^ 
Which Georgia hath“ ffnee acceded, fent deputies 
fo Philadelphia in the month of September 1774, 
who were appointcd'to defend their rights and 
their interefts. , 

The difputcs’ between the mother-country and 
colonies acquired at this period a degree of 
imporl^ce which they had not had before. * ft 

' was 
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was no more a few individuals who oppofed a B o o K 
ftubborn refinance to imperious mailers. It was X\“i. ^ 
the ftruggle ’between one body of men and an- 
other, between the congrefs of America and the 
parliament of England, between one nation'and 
another. The refolutions taken on each fide in- 
flamed the minds of men ftill more and more, 
and incrcafcd the ommofity. Every hope of re- 
concihaiion.was dilTipatcd. The fword was drawn 
on both fides j Great Britain fent 'troops into the 
New World, and this other hemifphcrc prepared 
for it's defence. It’s ‘citizens became foJdicrs. 

The materials for the conflagration arc collcflcd, - 
and the fire will foon break out. 

General Gage, who commanded the royal 
troops, fent a ‘detachment from Dofion on the 
night of the i8th of Auguft 1775, with orders to 
deftroy a magazine of arms and provifions col- 
Icfted by the Americans at Concord. This de- 
tachment met witli feme militia at Lexington, 
whom they difperfed without much difficulty, 
continued their march with rapidity, and e.vecut- 
cd the orders they had received. But they had 
fcarccly refumed the road to the capital, before 
they were afiailed in a fpacc of fifteen miles by a 
furious multitude whom they dcflroycd, and by 
whom they were alfo flain. *'rhc blood of Eng- 
hOimcn, fo often fpUt in England by the hands 
of Enghfhmcn, was" now fpilt in’Amcrica, and 
the civil war was begun. 

More regular engagements were fought upon 
the fame field of battle in the enfuing months. 

Warren was the viftim of thefe deftruilive and 
unnatural aflions. The congrefs did honour to 
his remains. * 

' “ He is not dead, faid the orator j this cxcel- 
“ lent citizen fhall not die. His memory will 
** be eternally prefent, ctcmallydear to all good 
I men. 
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BOO K“ ;flcn, to nil lovers of their country. He hath 
** d'fphajcd, in the limited career of a life of thir- 
“ t)-ilirec jears, the talents of a flaicfnian, the 
■** virtues oi a fenator, and the foul of a hero. 

“ All you who arc animated with the fame 
intcreft, approach the bloody corfc of Warren, 
“ Bathe his honourable wounds with your tears ; 
“ but do not Tcinain too long over this inanimate 
*‘^body. llcturn toyourhabitationsv to infpirc a 
“ detedatiott of the crime of tyranny. Let tlic 
** hair of your children flart upon their heads at 
** this horrible reprefentation, let their eyes fpar- 
“ kle, let their brows become threatening, and 
** let their voices exprefs their indignation ; then 
** you ,v,'iU give them arms, and your lad wifh 
“ will be, that they may either return conquerors, 
or perifh like Warren.*’ s . , 

The troubles with wblcli Maflachufett’sBay was 
agitated, were extended to the other provinces. 
The tranfa€kionswcrc not indeed bloody in them, 
bccaufe there were no Britilh troops } but in all 
parts ^ the Americans feized upon the forts, the 
arms,' and the provifions ; they expelled their 
chiefs and the other agents of government, and 
ilUtrcatcd the'inhabitants who appeared to favour 
thfe caufc of the -mother-country. Some enter- 
prifing men- cametf their boldnefs fo far as to 
icize upon jthc, works. formerly erefted by the 
rrench near Lake Champlain, between Nev/-Eng- 
land and Canada, and even made an irruption in- 
to that vail region.. , 

While private individuals, or feparate didrlfts, 
were fo ufefolly fervmg the common caufe, the 
congrefs was emploj'cd m the care of afTembUng 
an army, the command of which was given to 
George Wafliington, a natiie of Virginia, and 
Known by a few faccefsful actions in the pre- 
ceding wars. The new general immediately flew 
• to 
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to Maflachufctt^s Bay, drove the royal troops from B 0 0 K 
one port* to another, and compelled them to 
themfclves up in Bofton. Sue thoufand of his 
old foldieis, who had efcaped the fword, fickncfs, 
and every other kind of diftrcfs, preffed cither by 
hanger or by the enemy, embarked on the 24th 
of March 1776, "i^h a precipitation which had 
all the appearance of fliglit. They went to feek 
an afylum in No\a Scotia, which, as well as Flo- 
rida, had remained faithful to it^sfornaer mailers. 

This fuccefs ’I'as the firft (Icpof Enghfti Arae-Thecoh- 
rica towards the revolution. It began to be open- * 
ly wilhed for, and the principles which judified it f-parate 
were univerfally diffufcd. Thefe principles, which^’^^|f^*“ 
originated in Europe, and particularly in England, pother- 
had been tranfplanted by philofophy into America. 

The knowledge of the mother-country was turned fherhad 
agalnft itfclf, and it was faid:. had no 

^ Oi^t. miift bc^ry careful not to confound 
cicties and government with each other. Let us 
invedigate their origin in order to didinguifh 
them. 

Man, thrown upon the globe as it vrere by 
chance, furrounded with all the evils of nature, 
obliged to defend and proteft his life againd the 
dorms and hurricanes of the air, againll the in- 
undations of the waters, againd the fires and the 
conflagrations of volcanos, againTl the intem- 
perature of ibc zones, cither torrid or frozen, 
againd the barrennefs of the earth, which refufes 
to')icld him any fubfidcncc, or againd it*s un- 
fortunate fertility, which produces poifons under 
his feet, againd the teeth of ferocious animals, 
who difpute with him his abode and hts prey, 
and, b) combating him ihemrclvcs, feemT to in- 
tend to acquire the dominion of the globe, of 
which he thinks himfclf the madcr: man, in tins 
date alone, and abandoned to himfclf, could do 
VoL. VI. IM nothing 
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B o O Knothing fof his own prcfcrvation. It was there- 
fore ncceffary, that he (hould unite and ’aflbebte 
with his fellow-creatures’, in order to make a 
common flock of their ftrength and underftand- 
ing. It is byj this union that he hath been able 
to triumph over fo many c\ils, that he hath faflii- 
oned the globe to his own ufe, kept the rivers 
Within tlicir boundaries, fubdued the fcas, infured 
his fubfiflence, conquered one part of the ani- 
mals by compelling them to ferve him, and driven 
away the reft to a diftance from his empire, in the 
rmdft of deferts or of forefts, where their numbers s. 
dimmifh from 'one century to another. Men, 
■united among themfclves, have carried into exe- 
cution what one man alone could never have ac- 
' complifhcd, and thty all together concur in pre- 
ferving their work. Such is the origin, fuch arc 
the advantages and the end of fociety. 

Govcrnmcnt owes the neceflity of 

preventing, and of repelling, the injuries which 
the affociates had to fear from each other. It is 
the centlncl who watches to prevent tlie common 
labours from being diftiirbcd. 

Society hath therefore arifen from the necef- 
fitics of mankind, and government owes it^s ori- 
gin to theirvices. Soc!ctyalwa)$ tends to good; 
government ought always to tend towards repref- 
fingcvil. Society IS the firft, and in it’s origin 
independent and Irecj government hath been in- 
ftituted for it and is onl) it’s inftrument. The 
former has the right of commanding, the latter 
muft obey. Society hath created public ftrength, 
and government, which hath received it from it’s 
hands, ought lo confccratc it entirely to it’s ufe. 

In a word, focicty is cncnlially good ; govem- 
mcni, as it is well knowti, may be, and is but 
too often bad. > " ' 

j . * - ‘ Ip 
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It hath been faid, that we were all born equals } b O o K 
but that is not true. That we bad all the fame 
rights. I do not know what rights are, where 
there IS an inequality of talents and of ftrength, 
and no guarantee nor fanftion. That bfaiurc hath 
offered to us all the fame habitation and the 
fame rcfourccs i that is not true. That we arc 
indifcriminately endowed with the fame means 
of defence ♦, that is not true : nor do I know in 
what fenfe it can be true .that we enjoy the fame 
qualities of body and of mind, 
j There is an original inequality between men 
which nothing can remedy. It mub laft for ever; 
and all that can be obtained from the bcfl Icgifla- 
tion will not be to deffroy it, but to prevent it’s 
abufes. , 

But hath not Nature hcrfclf produced the 
feeds of tyranny, by dealing with her children 
like a ftepmothcr, and by ctwting fome cliildren 
weak, and others ftrong r It is fcarcc poffible to 
deny thi8,‘cfpeciaily if we go back to a period prc; 
vious to all Icgiflation, when we ihall fee men as 
padionalc and as unrcafonablc as brutes. 

"What views then can the founders of nations, 
and the Icgillators, have had To obviate all the 
difallers of this dctcflcd principle, by a kind of 
artificial equality, which fhould fubjeft the mem- 
bers of a foclcty, without exception, to one fingle 
irnpartial authority. It is a fword which is indif- 
criminatcly furpended over every head ; but this 
fword was only ideal. It was ncceffary that fome 
hand, fome natural bong, Ihould hold 5t. 

,The rcfult of this hath been, that the hiflory 
of civilized man is nothing more than the hiftory 
of his miferj. All the pages of it are ftained 
with blood, fome with that of the oppreffors, the 
reff with that of the oppreffed. 

Mz 
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BOOK In this point of vicv^y man appears more 
wicked, and more unfortunate than animals. 
'The different fpecics of animals fubfifl at the ex* 
•pence of each other; but the focictics of men 
have never ceafed to' attack each other. There 
is no condition in the fame fociety, which doth not 
either devour, or hath not itfclf devoured, what- 
ever may have been, or whatever may be the 
form or government, or of artificial .equality, 
which hath been oppofed to the primitive or na- 
tural inequality. 

But tnefe forms of government', 'freely chofen 
by our forefathers, whatever fanftion they may 
have received, cither from oath, or from unani- 
mous confent, or from permanency, arc they to 
be confidcred as binding to their defeendants ? 
Certainly not : and it is impofiiblc that you, Eng- 
lifhmen, who have fuccclliycly undergone fo many 
different revolutions in your political confiitu- 
tion } who have been driven from monarchy to 
tyranny, from tyranny to arifiocracy, from arifio- 
cracy to democracy, and from democracy to 
anarchy, it is impoflible, I fay, ^ that you can 
think differently from me, without 'accufing your- 
felvcs of rebellion and perjury. 

We examine things as philofophcrs ; and it is 
well known that our fpcculations have hot occa- 
fioncd civil wars. No fubjcfls are more patient 
than we arc." I (hall therefore purfue my ob- 
jeft, without any apprchcnfion for the confe- 
qucnces. If people be happy under their form of 
government, they will maintain it. *If they be 
wretched, it will be neither your opinion nor 
mine, but the impofllbilUy of fuffering any more, 
or for any Jongcr time, which will determine 
them to change. A falu’tary commotion, which 
the oppreffor will call revolt, thbugh it be not 
jmore than the legal cxcrcifc of an unalienable and 

natural 
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natural right of the man vtho is opprefled, and B op 
even of him who is not opprefled. ^ 

Man lias a will, and a choice of his own j but 
he can neither ha>c a will nor a choice for ano- 
ther; and it would be an extravagance to exer- ‘ 
cife his will and his choice for him who is not jet 
born, for him who will not cxift for many centu- 
ries after. There is no individual who hath not 
a right to feck clfewherc a better form of govern- 
ment, if he be diffatisfied with that of his own 
country. There is no focicty which hath not the 
fame liberty of altering it’js own form of govern- 
ment, as it*s anceflors had to adopt it. Upon 
this point, focicties arc in the fame Hate as in the 
firft mflant of their civilization. It would be a 
great evil, if it were not fo ; and indeed in that 
cafe, there could be no remedy, againfl the 
greateft of all evils.* Millions of men mufl have 
been condemned to cndlefs misfortune. It will 
therefore be admitted in conformity to my prin- 
ciples : 

That there is no form of government, the pre- 
rogative of which is to be immutable. 

That there is no political authority, created 
either yeflerday or a thoufand years ago, which 
cannot be abrogated, either ten years hence, or 
to-morrow. 

Whoever thinks otherwife is a Have; he is 
the idolater of the works of his own hands. 

Whoever thinks otherwife isa madman, who 
devotes himfelfjas well as his family, his children, 
and his children’s children, to evcrlafting mi- 
•fery, by granting to h»s anceftors the right of 
ftipulating for him when he was not in being, 
and by arrogating to himfclf tbe right of ftipu- 
lating for his defeendants, who arc not yet in 
being. 


All 
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o K All authority in this world hath begun either 
by the confcnt of the fubjcils, or by the ftrengtli 
the'maftef. It may be legally ‘jmi a flop 'to in 
either of the cafes. There is nothing which fa- 
vours tyranny againd liberty. 

' The truth of thefe principles is the more efien- 
tial, as every power tends, by it's nature to tlcfpo- 
tifm, even in that’nation which is the moft jea- 
lous of it*s rights, even in England. ^ 

I HAVE heard a Whig fay, that as long aS a bad 
fovcrcign, or at lead a bad luinifter, could not be 
fent to Tyburn with as little formality, parade, 
tumult, and furprife, as the moft obfcuie male- 
factor, the nation would never either have a pro- 
per idea, nor the full enjoyment of it’s rights, 
m a manner fuitable to a people who venture to 
thinks and to call tbemfclves a free people. This 
man was perhaps a fanatic; but madmen forne- 
times utter words of profound fenfe. Neverthe- 
lefs, an adminiftration which you yourfelves own 
to be ignorant, corrupt, and audacious, fball im- 
pcrioufly precipitate you with impunity into the 
deepeft abyfs of misfortune. ' 

The quantity of fpecic circulating among you 
is not very confiderable. You are overburdened 
■with paper-currency, under every denomination. 
All the gold of Europe, heaped up in your treafury, 
would be fcarcc fufficicnt to pay off your national 
debt. It is not known by what kind of incredible 
illufion this fiflitious coin is kept up. The moft 
trifling event may in a moment bring it into dif- 
crcdit. One Angle alarm is fufBcienc to induce a 
fudden bankruptcy. The dreadful confcqucnccs of 
this breach of faith are beyond our fmaginatlon. 
And this is the moment which bath been chofen 
to make you declare agaioft yoUr colonics ; that is 
to fay, to involve yourfeUcs m an unjuft, fenfe- 
Icfs, and ruinous war. What will become of you, 

• when 
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when ‘ one important branch of your commerce B 0 0 K 
Ihall be. annihilated *, when you {ball have loft, 
one third ’of your poffcffions; when you 
have maflacred one or two mUlions of,. your fel- 
low-citizens j when your ‘ilrength fhall be ex-' 
.Kaufted, your merchants 'ruined, your manufac- 
turers reduced to perifh for want} when yonr 
debt fhall be inctcafcd, and your revenue dimi- 
ni Ihed ? Beware I the blood of the Americans 
will fooncr or later fall upon your own heads. 

‘ It’s elFufion will be revenged by your own hands; 
and the moment is at hand. 

iBm/, you fay, they are rr^r/^. - - - • Why arc 
they fo? Bccaufe they will not be your flaves? 

A people who arc fubjccl to. the will of another, 
who candifpofe at'plcafure of thcir govcrnmcntj 
of their laws, and of their commerce, who -can 
tax them according to their -own fancy, limit 
their induflry, and fetter ‘it by arbitrary prohibi- 
tions, are flaves, and their fervitude is worfe 
than that which they would experience under a 
tyrant} bccaufe a tyrant may begot rid of, cither 
by expulfion or by aflaflination. Both ihcfe afts 
have been done by you. Bul.a nation can neither 
be put to, death nor expelled. Liberty can be 
. cxpeflcd only from a rupture, the confequence 
of which mull be the ruin of one or the other of 
the naiionsj and fometimes of both. A tyrant is 
a monflcr with only- one head, which may be 
llrickcn oft at a blow. A defpotic nation is a 
hydra with a thoufand heads, which can only be 
fmilten offby a thoufand fwords at once. The 
crime of the opprellion excrcifcd by a tyrant, ex- 
cites univerfal indignation agalnfl himfclf alone. 

The fame crime, committed by a numerous fo- 
cicty,' fpreads the horror and the fhamc of it 
amcng.^l a multitude, ^rhich ts never alhamed. 

.It is the crime of every body, and of no body ; 
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BOO K.and ihc fcnilmcBt of mlfgutdcd dcfpatr knows not 
what objc£l to fix it*s rcfcntnicnr. i 
Hut t/jfy arc 6Ur JUhje^ij. - - - - Your fubjcSs I 
not morr^than the mhabitanis of the province of 
Wales arc the fubjefts of the county of Lancaf^ 
ter. The authority of one nation over another 
can only, be founded upon conqueft, upon gene- ^ 
Tal confent, or upon propofed and accepted con- 
ditions. Conqueft is no more binding than rob- * 
bcrj\ The confent of anceflors cannot compel 
defeendants ; and no conditions can be confident 
with the facrificc of liberty. Liberty cannot be 
bartered for any thing, becaufc no equivalent 
can be given for it. This is the fpccch you have 
made to jour tyrants, and we now oddrefs it to 
you in faNour of your colonifls. 

. *rhe land which they occupy is our*s, - • - - Your’s I 
It is thus you call it, becaufc you have invaded 
It. Out fuppoftng it be fo, dotii not the charter 
of conceflion obhgc you to treat the Americans 
as your countrjincni and 'do you comply with 
this obligation ? But to what purpofe arc con- 
ceffionsand charters, which grant what one is not 
Tnafter of, and which, confcqucntly, one hath no 
right of granting, .to a fmall number of feeble 
men, compelled by circumflances to receive as a 
gratuity what they have a natural right to. Be- 
fides, have the defeendants, who aie now alive, 
bceni invited to accede to a cotnpafi, figned by 
their ancefiors ? The truth of this principle muft 
be acknowledged, or the defeendants of James 
mud be recalled. What right was there to drive 
him away,* which we had not equally to fcpaiatc 
from you ? fay the Americans. And what anfwer 
can be made to them? , , ■ ' 

' 7hey are ungrateful i v,e arc thetr founders ; tve 
have been their defenders ; we have indebted ourjehes 

for them, .For yourfelvcs, you may fay, as 

. much. 
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much, or more tban-for them. If you have dc-B o o K 
fended them, it is in the fame manner as you . 
would have defended the Sultan of Conftanti- 
noplc, if your ambition or your intereft had re- 
quired it. But have they not repaid this obliga- 
tion, by delivering to you their produaions, by 
pwCxclulivelyi receiving your Tnerchandife, at the 
'^exorbitant price you have chofen to put upon 
it^ by fubmitting to the prohibitions, which 
thwarted their induftry, and to the reftriSions 
with which you have oppreffed their property ? 

Have they not afliftcd you, and indebted them- 
ft Ives for you ? Ha\e they not taken up arms, 
and fought for you? Hate they not acceded to 
your demands, when you have made them in a 
manner fuitablc to freemen? When have they 
ever Tcfufed you any thing, unlefs when prefent- 
ing your bayonets to their brcalls, you have faid 
to them, Tcur treafurti or your life ; dicy or be our 
JJaves. What I becaufe you nave been benefi. 
cent, have you the right to become oppreflbrs ! 

Will the nations, alfo, convert their expeflations 
of gratitude into a barbarous pretence to dtfgrace ' 
and infult tliofe who have had the misfortune ■ 
to receive their benefits? Inditiduals, perhaps,, 
though it be not their duty, may in their bene- 
faftors bear with their tyrants. In them, un- 
doubtedly, it is great, it is magnanimous, to 
confent to be unhappy, rather than be ungrate- 
ful. But the fydem of morality among nations 
is difierent. The public felicity is the fird Inw, 
as it is the fird duty. The primary obligation 
of tficic great bodies is towards rfiemfcfvcs. 

They owe, above all things, liberty and jufiice 
to thofc \jho compofc them. Every child who is 
born in a date, c\ cry citizen who comes to breathe 
the air of a country which he hath chofen for 
himfclf, or which nature hath gUen him, has a 
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BOO K right to the grcatcft degree of happlncfs he can 
. enjoy. Every obligation vhich cannot 

be reconciled with that principle Is void. Every 
contrary claim is an incroaclimcnt upon his rights. 
Of what concern is it to him, it his anccllors 
have been favoured, when he himfcif is deflined 
to be the \iftim ? By what right can we exaft thc-'o 
payment of this ufurious debt of benefits, which 
he hath not even experienced ? No. To arrogate 
to one’s fclf a fimilar claim, againft a whole na-" 
lion and it’s poflcrity, is to fubvert all the ideas of 
order and policy j it is to betray all the laws of 
morality, while we invoke their countenance. 
*What hath not England done for Hanover ! But 
is Hanover fubjefk to your command ? All the re* 
publics of Greece were conncfled v\i[h each other 
by mutual fcrviccs: Did any one of them exaft, 
as a token of gratitude, the right of difpofing of 
the adminiflration of the republic tliat had receiv- 
ed the obligation ? . ' 

Bta our honour if compromifed, • - - - Say rather, 
the honour of your bad miniftcrs, and not your 
own. In what confids the real honour of him 
who is in an error? Is it to perfifl in it, or to 
acknowledge it ? The man who returns to fenti- 
ments of jullice hath no occafion to_ be afhained. 
Englifhmen, you have been too precipitate. Why 
did you not wait till riches had corrupted the 
Americans, as you arc corrupted ? Then they 
would have been as little concerned for their li- 
berty, as you for your’s. Then; fubdued by 
wealth, your arms would have been ufclefs. But 
you have attacked them in an mftant, when what 
they had to lofc, liberty, could not be balanced by 
what they had topreferve. 

hut tn later itmes they would have become Jltll more 
numerous. -- - - 1 acknowledge it. You have there- 
fore only attempted the enflating of a people,^ 

nhom 
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whorn'timc vould linve fet frccinfpUeoF you.BOOK 
In twenty or thirty years, the remembrance of X VHl.^ 
your atrocious deeds will be recent ; and'tlic fruit 
of them will be taken away from you : then, no- 
thing but fliamc and remorfe will remain to.you. 

There is a decree of nature -which you cannot 
^change; it is, that great bodies always give law 
to fmaller ones. lint if the Americans fliould 
then undertake againft Great Britain what you 
have undertaken againft them; would you not fay 
to them cxaftly what they fay to you* at this in- 
flant. 'Wherefore (hould motives which afiefh 
you but little, coming from them, apjjcar more 
folid when coming from you ? 

tHfiy will neither obey cur parliament^ nor adopt 

9ur conJUtution Have they made, or 'can 

they change them'? ' i 

• We cbey them without bavins had, cither tn paji 
times f or without having at prefentiOny injiuenee over 
them. - • - . That is to fay, that you are Haves, 
and that you cannot fufFcr freemen. Ncvcrthc- 
Icfsj-do not confound the poHlion of the Amcri- 
canswith your*s. You have rcprcfcntativcs, and 
they have none ; you have voices which fpeak for 
you,' and no one ftipulatcs for them. If the 
voices be bought and fold, this is an excellent 
fcafon for them to difclaim-thls advantage. 

They would be iridepetuient of us.~ - - • Are not 
youfoofthem? • 

They will never he able to fupport themfelves with- 
cut us. - - - - If that be the cafe, keep quiet j ne- 
ccfllty will bring them back to you. ^ 

‘ But what if we could not JubJtf without then f 
This would be a great misfortune : but to cut 
their throats, in order to prevent it, is a Angular 
expedient. 

It is for their intsrejl^ it is for ihetr goody that we 
ere angry with them, as we are with children who 

behave . 
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BOO 'Vibehavs improperly* - - - - Their intereft and riicir 

, XMil. goodl Who hath appointed, you the judges of 

^ ^ihefe two points which touch them fo nearly, and 
which they ought to know better than you r If it 
fiiould happen that a citizen fiiould enter by force 
into the houfe of another, upon a pretence that lie 
was a man of great underhanding, and that no one 
was more capable of maintaining good order and 
peace at his neighbour's houfe; would not his 
neighbour have a right to defire him to withdraw, 
and concern-himfclf about his otvn affairs ? But 
what fhall we fay if the affairs of this officious 
hypocrite were much in diforder. If he were 
nothing more than an ambitious man, who under 
pretence of governing wanted to ufurp ; if under 
thcrmaflcof benevolence he concealed only \iews 
full of injufiice, fuch for infiance, as the ,endea‘< 
Tour to relieve his own difficulties at the expence 
of his fcllow'citizcns? 

We are the moibcr*t<iuntry*—^\i2\y are the moll 
facred mames always to ferve as veils to ambition 
and to inierefi ? If you be the mother-country 
fulfil the duties of it. Moreover, the coloiw is 
formed of different nations, among whom lomc 
will grant and others will refufe you this title. 
"While all of them will fay to you ^at once; there 
is a time when the authority of parents over their 
children is to ccafc, and this time is that when 
children can provide for themfclves. What term 
have you fixed for our emancipation ? Be boneft, 
and confefs you flattered yourfclves that you 
fiiould ha\e kept us under perpetual tutelage. 
This tutelage howc\cr might be fupportablc, if 
it were not changed for us into an unbearable 
confiraint ; if our advantage were not inccffantly 
facnficcd to your’s; if we were not obliged to 
fuffer a multitude of oppreffions in detail from 
the governors, the judges, the financiers, and 
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the military men whom you fend to us ; if mofl b 0 0 K 
of them nt their arrival in our climates did not . . 

bring with them degraded charaQcrs, ruined^ ^ ^ 

fortunes, rapacious hands, and the infolcncc of 
fubaltcrn tyrants, who, tired with obeying the 
laws in their own couniry,'comc to indemnify 
themfeives in a New "World, by exercifing there < 
a power which is_ too frequently arbitrary. You 
are the mother-country, but far from encourag- 
ing our "progrefs you Hand in awe of it. You 
confine our induftry and you countcraft our ri- 
fing Hrength. Nature, m favouring us, difap- 
points your fccrct wiflics ; or rather, it is your 
defirc that flic fiiould remain in a Hale of eternal 
infancy, willi refpefi to every thing that may be 
ufcFul to us i and notwithftanding this, that we 
fliould ftlll be robuft flaves to ferve you, and in- 
ccfiantly to fuppiy your avidity with new fourccs 
of wealth. Is tnis being a mother? Is this be- 
ing our country f Alas ! m the forefts that fur- 
round us, Nature hath biflow ed a milder In- 
flinft on the wild bead, who, when flic is become 
a mother, doth not at lead devour thofe to whom 
flic hath given birth. , 

^ zu agreed to all their pretenfioiis they ’would 
fozn be happier than zve are. — And why not f If you 
be corrupted wliy fliould they be fo? If you in- 
cline to flaN cry, muft they alfo imitate your ex- 
ample? If you were their mailer, wliy fliouldyou 
not confer the property of another power to your 
Imcrcign? "Why fhould you not make him your 
defpot, as you have declared hint by a folemn 
aft the defpot of Canada? Muft they then haie 
ratified this cxtra\agant conccflion’ and if they 
had ratified it, mull they 'ha^c obeyed the fovc- 
reign you would ha\c gi\c.i them ? and mufttficy 
ha\c taken up arms againft you in obedience to 
Ids orders? The king of England hath a negatiic 
l power. 
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n 0 0 Kliavc your anccflors admired the Dutch lhakmg ofT 
the Spanifh yoke ; and fliall you be aftonilhed that 
)ourdcfccndants,yourcountr)'mcn, your brethren, 
thofe who felt your blood circulating in their 
Veins, fliould rather choofc to fpill it than fub- 
mit to the yoke, and fhould prefer death to a life 
of flavery ? A flrangcr, over whom yon would 
^fiumc the fame preteniions, would have difarm* 
cd you; if laying bare his breaft he had faid; 
Sury your dodger herCf er leave me free. And yet 
you murder your brother, and you murder him 
without remorfe, becaufe he is your brother! 
Englilhmcn! what can be more ignominious than 
the fcrocioufncfs* of a man proud of his liberty, 
and incroaching'upon^that of another? Muflwe 
be taught'to beUeve, that the greateft enemy of 
liberty is the man who enjoys it ? Alas ! we arc 
but too much dlfpofed to believe it. Enemies 
to kings, you have all their haughiincfs. 1 Ene- 
mies to the royal prerogative, you difplay it in 
all parts. You (hew yourfelvcs tyrants'^ every 
where. Tyrantsbf nations and of your colonies? 
if you fhould prevail in this conteft, it is becaufe 
heaven will have been inattentive to the vows 
that* arc a’ddrefled to it from all regions of the 
earth. * ' • . * 

- Since the Teas have not ’fwallowed up- your 
proud fatcllites, tell me what will become of them, 
if there fliould-arifc in- the -New World an clo- , 
quent man, who fliould promife^cternai falvation 
to thofe 'who fliould pcrifli fwofd in hand, the 
martyrs of liberty, 'Americans, let. your priefls 
be inccflanily feen in your pulpits, with crowns 
in their hands, and Ihcwing you the heavens 
opene'd. Priefts of the New World, it is time 
to expiate the ancient fanaticifm, which hath de- 
folatcd and ravaged America, by a fanaticifm more 
fortunate; the offspring of politics and of liberty. 

But 
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But you Viil not deceive your fcllow-cltizens.B O o K 
God who is the firft principle of. jufticennd of 
order abhors tyrants. God hath imprinted in the 
heart of man the facred loyc of liberty, and will 
not fuffer that fcrviiude fiiould degrade and dif- 
ftgure the moft beautiful of his works. • If apo- 
thcofis be due to man, it is certainly to him who 
fights pnd dies for his country. Place his image 
.in your churches, and put it near your altars. It 
will bcihcworthip of the country. Compofe a 
political and religious calendar, in which every 
day fliall be marked with the name, of fomc one 
of thofc heroes who fliall have fpilt his blood to 
make you free. Your poftcrity will read them 
one day with a holy refpeft ; .they will fay, 
thefe are the names of thofc who have fet half* 
the world at liberty, and who, exerting themfeivcs 
for our happincu before we cxifted, have pre- 
vented that at bur birth we fliould hear the rattling 
of chains' over our cradles.* 

When the caufc of the colonies was debated "‘hat 
in the national aflcmblics, we have heard many 5*^5"’ 
excellent pleadings pronounced in their favour, have fmt- 
But perhaps the following would have been the 
moft proper to addrefs to them: ' adopt, 

“ 1 WILL fay nothing to you. Gentlemen, of the »fhenih* 
** jutlice or injufticc of your pretenfions. I am ft^eot 
“ not fo much a ftratigcr to public affairs, to beig- raifed in 
“ norantthat this preliminary examination, which 
** is facred in all other circumffanccs of life, would 
“ be improper and ridiculous in this. 1 will not 
“ enter into what expectations you may have of 
** fuccefs, nor will I examine whether you will 
** prevail in this caufc, although this*fubjccl 
** might appear of fomc importance to you, and 
might probably engage your attention. Nor 
“ will I even compare the advantages of your 
fuuation if jou mould foccied, rviih the con- 
Voi.. VI, N “ fcqucnccs 
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BOOKpowcr. No )aw can be enacted there without 
^ xviii. j,is confent. lliis power, the inconvenience of 
' '' * which you daily experience, why fliould the 

Americans grant it to him among theinfclvcs? 
.Would it be to deprive him of iconc day by tak- 
ing up arms, as it will happen to you if your go- 
, vernment fliould be improved ? What advantage 
can you find in fubjefting them to a vicious con- 
fliluiion? 

Vicious cr ««/, ihis conJlHution is our' s, and itmujh 
be generally acknowledged and accepted by all who 
bear the Englijls name \ otherwifey each of our pro- 
•vinces governing stfelf in ids own way, having it's 
own laws y and pretending to independenccy we Jlsould 
teafe to form a national bodyy and Jhould be nothing 
rtore • than a colleWon of /mail infulatcd republics 
divided, incejfantly at war with each other, and ca» 
Jily invaded by a common enemy. 7he fagaeious and 
powerful Philip, capable of undertaking this enter- 
prifCy it near us. ■ > ^ 

Sopposme him to be near you, he js at a 
diftance from the Americans, A privilege which 
maybe attended with Tome inconvenience to you, 

^ is not the lefs a privilege. But, feparated as they 
are from Great Britain,- by imincnfe fcas, of 
what concern is it to you whether your colonies 
accept or rejeft your conflitutions ? What has this 
to do either for or againll. your ftrength, or for 
or againfl your fecurhy? That unity, of which 
you exaggerate the advantages, is alfo nothing 
more than a vain pretence. You urge your laws 
to them when they arc opprefled by them, and 
you trample upon them yourfelvcs when they ap- 
peal to them in their favour. You tax yourfelvcs, 
and you want to tax them. When the Icaft in* 
croachment is attempted upon, this privilege, you 
exclaim with rage, you take up arms, and you 
arc ready to devote yourfelvcs to death, and yet 

you 
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yovi put the poniard to the throat of your fellow n 0 0^ K. 
citizen to compel him to renounce it. 
ports arc open to all nations, and you Ihut up 
ihofc of the colonifts from them. Your mcr- 
chandjfe is contcyed to all parts where you eboofe 
to fend it, and ihcir's is forced to be fent to you. 

You manufailurc, and you will not fufler them 
to do the fame. They Imc hides and they have 
iron, and you compel them to deliver thefc hides 
and this iron to you in the rough Hate. \Vhat 
you gel at a low price, they mull purchafe from 
you at the price which )our rapacioufnefs ex- 
a£led. You facrificc them to your merchants; 
and bccaufc )our EaH India Company was in 
danger, it nas ncccflhry that their lofics /hould 
be repaired by the Americans. And yet you 
calLthem your fcllow.ciiizens, and it is thus 
you invite them to accept )our' conHitution. 

This unity, tliis league, which icems fo ncccf* 
fary to you, is nothing more than the league of 
the foolifli animals in the fable, among which 
you have referved to yourfdf.the part of the 
lion. •'",*! , >• . 

Perhaps you have only fuGcred yourfelvcs to 
be induced to fill the New World with blood and 
ravages, merely from a falfe point of honour, 

AVe like to perfuade ourfclvcs, that fo many enor- 
mities have not been thc*confequence of a pro- 
ject coolly concerted. You have 'been told, that 
the Americans were nothing more than abate 
herd of cowards, whom the Icaft threat would 
induce with: fear and conflematton to comply 
Aviih every thing you chofc to, exadl. Inficad of 
thofc pufillanimous men, who had been deferibed 
to ^ou, and whom you had been taught to ex- 

pc£l, you. met with brave* people, .true Englifh- 
mcn, and, fellow-citizens worthy of you. Was 
this a reafon .for incrcafmg your, anger ? What 1 
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COO Kbave your anceflors admired the Dutcli ihaking ofF 
thf* Spanifti yoke ; and fiiall you be aftonifhed that 
your dcfccndams,yourcountr)’mcn, your brethren, 
thofe who felt your blood circulating in their 
ireins, fljould rather choofe to fpill it than fub- 
mit to the }oke, and Ihould prefer death to a life 
of flavery ? A ftrangcr, over whom you would 
aflumc the fame pretenfions, wculd have dtfarm- 
cd youj if laying bare his breafl: he had faid, 
Bury^our dagger here, or leave vie free. And yet 
^ou murder your brother, and you murder him 
without remorfc, becaufc he is your brother! 
Enghlhmen ! what can be more ignominious than 
the fcrocioufncfs* of a man proud of his liberty, 
and incroaching' upon that of another? Mufl we 
be taught'to believe, that the greateft enemy of 
liberty ts the man who enjoys it ? Alas ! we arc 
but too much difpofed to believe it. Enemies 
to kings, you have all their haughtinefs. Ene- 
mies to the royal prerogative, you difplay it in 
all parts. You fhew yourfelvcs tyrants every 
where. Tyrants of nations and of your colonies; 
if you Ihould prevail in this conteft, it is becaufc 
heaven will have been inattentive to the vows 
that are a'ddrefled to it from all regions of the 
earth .' ' ‘ '' ‘ 

Since the fcas have not 'fwallowed up your 
proud fatellitcs, tell me what will become of them, 
if there fliould arife in thci New World an elo- 
quent man, who ihould promife eternal falvation 
to thofe who Ihould pcriih fword in hand, the 
martyrs of liberty* Americans, let your pricfts 
inccfla'nil^ feen in your ^ul^its,^ with crowns 
in their hands, and ftewing you the heavens 
opened. Pricfts of the New World, it is time 
to'cxpiate the ancient fanaticifm, which hath de- 
folatcd and ravaged America, by a fanaticifm more 
fortunate, ’the oftipring of politics and of liberty. 
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But you tvill not deceive "jrour fclIow-citizens.B o o K 
God who is the firft principle of juftice and of , 

order abhors tyrants. God bath imprinted in the 
heart of man the facred loyc of liberty, and will 
not fuffer that fervitude fhould degrade and dif- 
figure the moft beautiful of his works. If apo- 
theofis be due to man, it is certainly to him who 
fights and dies for his country. Place his image 
.in your churches, and put it near your ahars. It 
will be the worfliip of the country. Compofe a 
political and religious calendar, in which every 
day fiiall be marked with the name of feme one 
of thofc heroes who {hall have fpilt his blood to 
make you free. Your poftcrity will read them 
one day with a holy rcfpcfl ; .they will fay, 
thefe arc the names of thofc who have fet half- 
the world at liberty, and who, exerting themfelvcs 
for our happinefs before we cxifted, have pre- 
vented that at our birth we (hould hear the rattling 
of chains over our cradles. ’ 

When the caufc of the colonies was debated 
in the national aCTcmblics, we have heard naany^^J'” 
excellent pleadings pronounced in their favour, have fuh- 
But perhaps the following would have been the 
moil proper to addrefs to them : adapt, 

“ I WILL fay nothing to you. Gentlemen, of the whenfhe 
“ juftice or injuftice of your pretenfions. I am fe^'t 
** not fo much a ftrangcr to public affairs, to bcig- ratfed m 
“ noram that this preliminary examination, which 
is facred in all other circumllanccs of life, would 
“ be improper and ridiculous in this. I -will not 
“ enter into what expeftations you may have of 
** fuccefs, nor will 1 examine whether you will 
“ prevail in this caufc, although this fubjetk 
might appear of foiuc importance to you, and 
** might probably engage your attention. Nor 
“ will I even compare the advantages of your 
fituation if you ftould JiiccCcd, with the con- 
Voi>. VI. N “ fequenccs 
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BOOK.** fcquenccs that follow if yotl 'fliould fail., 
^viii. tt j ^Vill fuppofc at once, that you have rc- 
duccd the colonics to the degree of fervitude 
“ which you require.* I only wifir to be informed 
** how you will maintain them in it. Will it be 
'** by a ftanding army? But this army, which 
** wll exhauft you of* men and money, will it 
** follow or not the incrcafc of population ? There 


** arc but two anfwcrs to be made to this queftion, 
“ and of thefe two anfwers one feems to me to be 
** abfurd, and the other brings you ba^to the 
** fituation ‘ in 'which you now are. I have rc- 
“ flefted much upon the matter, and if I miflake 
“ not, I have difeovered the only -rcafonable 
“ and fare tucafure you have* to purfuc.^ This 
“ is, as foon as you mall have made yourfelvefs 
** mailers of them, to ftop the progrefs of popula- 
tion, fince it appears to you more advanta- 
. ** gcous, more honourable, and more proper to 
** rule otcr a fmall- number of Haves, than ‘to 
** have a nation of frcctacn for your equals and 


** friends, • ^ • • ' ’ • 

• “-But you will afk me how is 
population to be ftopped? The- expedient 

“ might perhaps dilgoll men of weak '•and pufil- 
lanunous minds; but fortunately tliefe'arc 
“ none fuch in this auguft alTembly. This ex- 
** pedient is to put to death, without mercy, tife 
grealell part of thefe unworthy rebels, and to 
** reduce -Ihc reft to the condition of Negroes. 
:** The brave and.gcncrou8 Spartans, fo eelebrat- 
** cd in, ancient ana modern hillory, have fet you 
** the example. UJee them,, with their faces 

• “ muffled up in tlicir cloaks, let our fellow-citi- 

zens and fatellites go out clandeflinely in the 
“ night-time, and malTacre .the children of oUr 

• “ Helots by the fide of their fathers, and on tlic 
'•* breads of ,tlicip mothers, leaving only a fuIH- 


cicnt 
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cicnt number of them.' alive for tb'e laboUrs,BOOK 
and for our fecurity.** ; ’ ‘ 

- EsGLisHMFN, you fliuddcr at this horrid pro- 
pofal, and you alk ^\hat meafure might be 
adopted; either conquerors or oanquered, this is 
what you have to do : If the referttment excited 
by ^Tjur barbarities can "be calmed, if the Ame^ 
ricans can fhut their e>cs upon the ravages that 
furround them, if’when walking over the ruins 
of their cities reduced to afhes, and of their ha- 
bitations dcllroycd, over the bones of their fel- 
low-cilizens fcattcrcd* in the field ; if while they 
breathe the feent of blood which your hands have 
fpilt m all parts, it can be poffiblc that they 
fhould forget the enormities of your dcfpotifm ; 
y they can allow chemfelvcs to put the lead trulfc 
in your difeourfes, and can perfuade themfclvcs 
that you have ferioufly renounced the injufticc of 
your pretenftons, begin by Tccalling the afiaflins 
who arc in your pay; rcftorc liberty to their 
ports, which you now keep blocked up ; let your 
vcflcls depart from their coalls; andli there be a 
wife citizen among you, let him lake an olive 
branch in his hand, let him prefent liimfclf to 
them and fay : 

“ O YOU, our fcilow.citizcns and our old 
** friends, allow us to ufe this title; \veha\e 
“ indeed profaned it, but our repentance makes 
“ us worthy of Tcfuming it, and we fliall hcrc- 
after afpirc to the glory of prcferting it ; we 
“ confefs, in the prcfcncc of Heaven, and of this 
** earth, which hate been witncCTcs of It, that 
** our ftrcicetfioiff hare hcca and car pn?- 

cecdings barbarous. Forget them as we do. 

Build up your ramparts and jour fottrencs. 

** Affcmblc yourfclvcs again in your peaceable 
** habitations. Let us wipe out front our me- 
** mory cten the hft drop of blood that has been 
N z “ fpilt. 
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D O O K“ fpilt. Wc admire the generous fpirit which 
hath direfted you. It is the fame to which in 
funiiar circumH.mccs wc ha\c owed our falva* 
«« lion. It is particularly by ihefe figns that wc 
«« know you to be our fellow-citizens and our 
brethren: Your wlfti is liberty and you Ihall 
“ be free. You fliall be free in all the extent 
that wc ourfclves have attached to this facred 
“ name. It is not from us that you hold this 
** right, we can neither gitc it nor take it away 
Irom you. You have received it as wc have, 
“ from nature, which the crime and the fwordof 
•* tyrants can fight againft but cannot dcflroy. 
“ We pretend not to any kind of fuperiority over 
** you, the honour of afpiring to an equality is 
** fudicicntly glorious for us. Wc are too well 
« acquainted with the inellimable advantage of 
«* governing ourfclvcs, to be defirous hereafter of 
♦* depriving you of it. 

Masters and fupreme arbitrators of your 
** own Icgiflation, if in your States you can cre- 
** ale a better form of government than our's is, 
we congratulate you previoufly upon it. Your 
*• happinefs will infpire uSjWith no other fenti- 
** ment than the defire of imitating you. Form 
•* for yourfelves conftitutions adapted to your 
climate, to your foil, and to the New World, 
«* which you arc civilizing. Who can be better 
** acquainted with your own wants than.your- 
“ felvcs? Proud and virtuous fouls, foch as 
your’s arc, ought not to obey any laws ex- 
cept thofe w’bich they give themfelves. Every 
** other yoke would be unworthy of them. Re- 
“ gulate your taxes yourfelves. Wc only alk of 
** you to conform to our cuftom in the levying 
of the impoft. Wc will prefent you with a 
** Hate Jof our wants, and you will determine 
^ . “ yourfelves 
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** yourfclvcs the jufl proportion between yourBOOK 
“ fupplics and your riches. . 

“ Moreover, cxcrcife your' own induftry as 
" we do our’s, and that without any reftraint. 

“ Make the belt advantage of the benefits of Na* 
turc, and of the fertile regions which you in- 
habit. Let the iron of your mines, the fleeces 
“ ofyour flocks, the (kins of thewiid animals wan- 
" dcring in your forefts, be prepared in your 
“ own manufaSurcs,'' and acquire in your hands 
an additional value. Let ,your ports be free. 

“ Let your commodities ana the produQions 
“ of your arts be conveyed to all parts of the 
“ world, from''whcnce you may alfo derive all 
“ thofe which you arc in want of. This is one 
of our privileges, let it alfo be vour’s. ‘The 
empire of the ocean, which we have fubdued 
“ by two centuries of grandeur and gloryi belongs 
“ to you as well as to us. ^Ve will be united 
by the ties of commerce. You will bring your 
" produflions to us, which we will accept in pre- 
“ fcrencc to thofe of all other people, and uc 
“ hope that you will prefer our’s to thofe of fo- 
■“ reign nations, without however being rcllrairi- 
“ ed to it by any law, unlefs by that ol the com- 
“ mon intcreft, and by the title of fcllow-citizcns 
“ and friends. 


“ I.CT your fliips and our’s, decorated with 
the fame flag, cover the fcas, and when ihefe 
** friendly vcficls lhall meet in the midft of the 
** defens of the ocean, let fliouts of joy be heard 
on both Tides. Let peace be renewed, and let 
'** concord lafl for ever bclv/ccn US. We undcr- 
Hand at length, that the chain of reciprocal 
“ benevolence, is the only one that can conncdl 
** empires at fuch a dillance, and that c\cry 
** ether principle of union would be unjull and 
** precarious. 


** Accord* 
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BOOK “ According to this new plan of cvcrlalling' 
xyill c< fricndfhip, Itt agficuUurc, induftry, Icgifla- 
* tion, the arts, and that firfl of all fcicnces, 

** that of doing the greateft good to States and 
to mankind, be improved among us. Let the 
account of your happinefs invite around your 
“ dwellings all the unlottunalc men upon the 
“ face of the earth. Let tyrants of all countries, 
“ and all oppreffors, ivhether political or rclt- 
** glous, know, that there cJcifts a place upon 
** the earth where one may efcape from their 
** chains*, where humanity difgraced hath raifed 
** it*s head again ; where the harvcfls grow for 
** the poor j where the laws arc no more than 
«* the guarantee of happinefs ; where religion is 
** free, and confcicncc hath eeafed to be a Have ; 
** where Nature, in a word, feems to wjfli to 
** juRify herfelf for having created man, and 
where government for fo long a time guilty 
over all the earth, at length makes ample re- 
paration for'it's crimes. Let the idea of fuch 
“ an afylum alarm the defpots, and ferve as a 
reftraint to them; for if the happinefs of man- 
** kind be a matter of indifferencctoithcm, they 
f* arc at lead ambitious and avaricious, and art 
** therefore anxious tp preferve both their power 
and their riches. 

"We ourfclvcSjO ! our fcllow.citizens and our 
friends, weourfclves willprofitbyyourexample. 
“ If our conftUuiion fhould be impaired ; if pub- 
“ lie wealth fliould corrupt the court, and the court 
the nation; if our kings, to whom we have 
given lb many tcrribfe felibns, ifioufd' at fengtA 
forget them; if we who were an augufl people, 
“ were threatened with becoming the meaneft 
and vilcft of all herds by .felling ourfelvcs ; 
** the fight pf your virtues and of your laws might 
** perhaps reanimate us. It would recall to our 
w degraded 
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** degraded mtnds both the value and the gran* BOOK 
“ dcur of liberty , and if this example Ihould be 
“ inctrcftual, if flat cry, the confcqucnce of \c» 

“ nal corruption, fhould one day cftablifli itfcif 
“ in that fame country, which hath been dc* 

** luged with blood m the caufc of hbcri), and 
“ where our fathers have feen fcaffblds crcflcd 
for tyrants; tre will then abandon this «n- 
“ grateful land deleted to dcrpotifm, and iic 
“ will leave the nionftcr to reign over a defert. 

“ You MiU then receive us as friends and bre- 
“ ihren- You will partake with us that foil, that 
“ air, as free as the fouls of it*s generous mha- 
bitams , and thanks to your virtues, we fliall 
find England and a countr) again. 

“ Such arc, brave fcllou»cuizcns, both our 
hopes and our wilhcs. Receive therefore our 
oaths as the pledges of fo holy an alliance. Let 
as invoke, to render this treat) more folcmn, jet 
** us invoke our common ancefiors, who have 
all been animated with the fpirit of liberty as 
“ you are, and who have not feared to die m it*s 
“ defence Let us call to witncfs the memory 
of the illuftrious founders of your colonies, 

“ that of your augvift Icgiflators, of the philofo* 

•“ pher Locke, who was the firft man upon earth 
who made a code of toleration, and of the vc- 
** ncrablc Penn, who firft founded a city of 
** brothers The fouls of thefe great men, whole 
eyes arc undoubtedly in this moment fixed 
upon US, arc worthy to prefide at a treaty 
which IS to fccurc the peace of tvvoworldc 
“ Let us fwear in their prcfcncc, ard upon thofs 
** arms with which you have fought us, to re- 
“ roam ever united and faithful, and when we 
** have pronounced all together an oath of peace, 

“ then let thefe fame arms be taken up, and let 
them be conveyed into a facred depofit, where 
' faibcra 
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b o p K “ fathers will fliew them 'to every rifing generS- 
* there let them be kept faithfully from 

'' age to age, in order to be one day turned 
“ againfl the firft man, whether Englifh or'Ame- 
“ rican, who ftiall dare to propofc the breaking 
“ off of this alliance, equally ufcful and equally 
** honourable to both nations/' ‘ 

At this difcourfc methinks^I bear the cities, 
the hamlets, the fields, and all the Ihores of North 
America, refound with acclamations, and repeat- 
ing with emotion the name of their Englifh bre- 
thren, the name of the mother-country. Joyful 
fireworks fuccced to the conflagrations of difeord, 
and in the mean while, the nations, jealous of your 
power, will remain filem in aflonilhmcnt and de- 
fpair. ' ' ' ' - 

Thc parliament is going to aficmble, and what 
have we to expeft ? Will the voice of reafon be 
heard there, or will they perfevere In their folly ? 
■Will they be thc defenders of the people, or tnfe 
infirument of thc tyranny of miniflers? Will their 
ails be the decrees of a free nation, or edifts 
diQatcd by thc court f I attend at the debates. 
Thefc fevered places refound j with harangues 
full of moderation and wifdom. Soft perfuafion 
feems to flow from the lips of the raofl diflin- 
guifhed orators. They draw tears from the au- 
dience. My heart is elated with hope, when fud- 
deniya voice, thc organ' of dcfpoilfin and of war, 
fufpendsthis delightful emotion. 

V Engliskmik/* faith this furious declaitner, 
can >ou hefltate one moment? They arc your 
“ fights, your molt ‘important ‘imcrcTts ; 'it « { 
“ thc glory of your name which muR he dc- 
** fended. Thefc great benefits arc not attacked 
by a foreign power, but threatened by a do- 
incflic enemy. Thc danger is the greaitr, thc 
“ outrage more fcnfibly felt. 


« Be. 
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« Between two rival nations in arms for mu-C o o K 
“'tual prctcnfions, policy may fomctimcs fufpcnd 
“ the fight. Againll rebellious fubjefts the great- 
“ ell iault is delay. All moderation is weaknefs. 

The ftandard of rebellion was raifed by bold- 
“ nefs } let it be pulled down by force. Let the 
** fword of jullicc fall upon thoic who havd un- 
** Iheathcd it. Let us lofc no time : to ftifle re- 
volutions, there is a firft moment which muft 
“ be feized upon. Let us not leave to aftonifli- 
“ cd minds the Iclfurc to accudom themfclves to 
** their crime ; to the chiefs, the time to con- 
“ firm their power j nor to the people, that of 
learning to obey new mailers. The people in 
“ a rebellion arc almoft always drawn away by 
“ feme foreign impulfe ; neither their fury, nor 
“ their hatredj nor their attachment, belong to 
** them. Their paflions are given to them as 
** their weapons. Let us- dii^lay before their 
** eyes the ftrength and majefty of the Brltifli 
** empire. They will foon fall down at our 
“ feet; they will pafs on, in an indant, from 
terror to remorfe, and from remorfe to obe- 
dience. If we mud have rccourfc to the ff* 

“ verity of arms, let there be ito quarter. In 
“ civil war, mercy is the moft falfc of all vir- 
** tucs. When once the fword is drawn, it • 

** Ihould never be Ihcathed till fubmiflion be 
“ attained. Henceforward it is thelr’s to anfwcr 
“ to heaven and to earth for their own misFor- 
“ tunes. Let us confidcr, that a temporary fe- 
“ verity, exercifed In thefe rebellious regions, 

I “ mud fccure to us obedience and peace forages 
1 “ to come. 

** To fofpend our exertions, and to difarm us, 
we arc repeatedly told, that this country is 
“ peopled with our fcllow.cmzcns, our friends, 

“ and our brothers. What, fhall we invoke in 

their 
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BOOK** their favour names which they have'outragcd, 
** and tics which they have broken ? ThePe 
** names, and thefc facred tics, arc the things 
** that accufc them, and pronounce them guilty. 
“Since when .do thofc titles, fo revered, 4m'- 
pofc duties only upon us? Since when have 
“ rebellious children the right of taking up arms 
** againfl their mother, ot depriving her of hei" 
“ inheritance, and of tearing her to pieces ? 
•** They talk of liberty. I rclpefb the name as 
** much as they do: but, is this liberty indc- 
** pcndcnce? -Is.it the right of fubverting a Ic- 
“ gidation, cflabhlhcd and founded for two cen- 
“ lories rah ? Is it the right of ufurping all our 
** rights? Tljcytalk of liberty j and 1 talk of 
‘* the fuprcmacy and the fovcrcign * power of 
** lingland. ’ - . ' 

“ WiiAT, if they had any complaints to make, 
** if they refufed to bear with us a fmall portion 
** of theburden which opprefles uj, andtolharc 
“ in our cxpenccs, as we make them iliarc^ In 
“ our grandeur, had they no other way of doing 
this, but by rebellion, but by arms? They arc 
“called our fcllow-ciiizcns, and our friends; 
** but 1 behold in them nothing more than our 
“ pcrfccutori, and the inofl cruel enemies of our 
“ country, llndoubiedly, we have had common 
“anccHors; but thefe rcfpcflablc forefathers I 
** myfclf call upon with confidence. If their 
“ fiiadcs could xefume their place here, their 
“ indignation would be equal to our’s. With 
** what Tcfcntmcni would thefe tirtuoui citizens 
“hear, that thofc of their dcfccndanti who liad , 
fettled be)cnd the feat, had no fooncr felt their 
** firength, than tl c)* had nude the guilty 
“ trial of it aga’mft their country ; and that t! c) 
“have turned her o»n benehtt againll her. 

“ All cf them, yes, a’l cf them, even that p. 

“ cilic 
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“ cific fct into v.'hom their founder inflillcd thcB O O K 
“ duty of never ftceping their hands in blood j 
they who had fefpeacd the rights and the lives 
of favTigc people; they who, in the cnihuftartn 
“ of humanity, have broken the fetters of their 
*' fiaves ; at prefent equally faithlefs to their 
“■country and to their religion, take up arms 
“ for the purpofe of carnage, and to life them 
againft you. They treat all men as their bre- 
“ thten, and you alone, of all people, arc cx- 
eluded from this title. They have taught the 
“ world,' that the favage Americans, and the 
“ Negroes of Africa, are henceforth Icfs ftrangers 
“ to them than the citizens of England. • * 

“ Arm yourfelvcs, therefore, avenge your of- 
fended rights, avenge your greatnefs betrayed. 

** Difplay ’ that power, ' which makes itfelf be 
** feared in Xurope, in Africa, and in India ; 

“ and which hath fo often aftonifhed America 
f* itfelf ; and fmcc between a fovereign people, 

** and the Xubjc£t that rebels, there can bencc- 
“ forth be no other treaty than that of force, let 
‘*Tarcc determine the matter. Freferve, and re- 
5* take that univerfe which belongs to you, and 
“ which ingratitude and boldnefs would deprive 
« you of.” ' r 

Thc fophifms of a vehement orator, ‘fupportedEns^ani 
by the influence of the crown, and .by national 
pride, extinguilhcd in moftof the reprcfentativcscoloiuM 
of the people the defirc of a pacific arrangement, ^7 
The new rcfolutions arc Hmilar to the former. 

Every thing in them even bears, in a more deci- 
iTve manner, efte t?atnp of t^rociouihei^ ana* acipo- 
tifm. Annies are ralfcd, and fleets are equipped. 

The generals and the admirals fail* towards the 
New World, with dcftruclhc and fanguinary or- 
ders and plans. Nothing but unreferted fubmif- 

fipn 
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BOO Kfion can prcferve or put a flop to the ravages or- 
, XY in. jjained agamft the colonies. 

Till this memorable period, the Americans 
had confined themfclvcs to a rcfiftance authorized 
by the Englifh laws themfclvcs. They had flicwn 
no other ambition, but that of being maintained 
in the very limited rights which they had always 
enjoyed. Their chiefs, even, who might be fup* 
pofed to have more extchfirc views, had not yet 
ventured to fpcak to the people of anything 
more than an advantageous accommodation. 'By 
going further, they would have been apprehen- 
five of lofing the confidence of the people, at- 
tached by habit to an empire under the protec- 
tion of which they had profpered. The report 
of the great preparations that were making fbr 
war in the Old Hemirphere, eiiher to enflavc or 
to reduce, the New one to aihes, cxtinguiflicd 
what remains there might be of alTcflion for the 
original government. It now remained only to 
infpirc the minds of men with energy. This ef- 
feft was produced by a work inmled Conmtn 
Senfe, We ftiall here give an account of the 
ground.work of this doarinc,’ without confining 
ourfclvcs prccifcly to the order the writer hath 
adopted. 

Never, fays the author of this celebrated work, 
never did an intcreft of greater importance en- 
gage the attention of the nations. Ic is not the 
concern of a city, or of a province, it is that of 
an immenfe continent, and of a great part of the 
^ohc. It is not the concern of a da^.. it is tint 
of ages. Tiic prefent period will determine the 
fate of a long fututtty} and many hundred years 
after the ceffation of our cxifience, the fun, in 
giving light to this hemirphere, will fljinc cither 
open our fiiamc or our glory'. We have fora 
long time talked of reconcihation and peace ; but 
i every 
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every thing changed. As foon as arms arcBOOK 
taken up, as foon as the fir/l drop of blood 
fpilt,. the time for debate IS paft. One day hath 
given rife to a icvolutlon. One day hath tranf- 
ported us into a new age, t . v 

• Men of timorous minds, and who judge of the 
future by the pad, think we arc in want of. the 
protc£lion of England. She may be ufcful to a 
rifing colony; fee is, become dangerous to a na- 
tion completely formed.^ Infancy ft'ands in need 
of fuppott, but youth muft walk free, and with 
the elevation that Is fuiiablc to it. Between on6 
nation and another, as between man and man, 
he who can have the power and the right to pro- 
tcQ: me, may alfo have the power and the will to 
do me an injury.. I give up the’proteftor, in or- 
der that 1 may not have a maftcr to fear,. ' ‘ 

• . In Europe, the people arc too clofely prefTcd 
together, to admit this part of the globe to enjoy 
condant peace. The imerefls of courts and of 
nations are always clafliing with each other. As 
the friends of Emgland, we arc obliged to have 
all her enemies. The' dowry w’hich this alliance 
will bring to America is pcipctual war. ' Let us, 
therefore, fcparatc. Neutrality, trade, and peace j 
fuch arc the foundations of our grandeur. 

Tur authority of Great Britain mud, fooner or 
later, ha\c an end. This is the operation of na- 
ture, of ncccfliiy, and of time. The Englifh go- 
vernment, therefore, can only give us a temporary 
condituiion; and we fliall only bequeath to our 
podcrity, an American date, burdened with dif- 
fcnfioiii ^chis. Jf v’c2fc<}cGrctiSof 
cur happinefs, let us fcparatc. If we be fathers, 
and if we love our children, let us fcparatc. 

Laws and liberty, fuch is the inheritance we owe 
them. . - ' - ... 

^ - ENCLA.‘iD 
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BOO Kintrcat for new chnins, and to cement ourfeivcs 
the edifice of ourfla\cry^ Wliat’ fiiall it be bjr 
the light of conflagrations , fliall it be o\cr the 
graves of our fathers, of our children, and of our 
wives, that we fliall fign a treaty with our op- 
preffion ^ ^nd will they, covered over with our 
blood, condefeend to forgive us? Alas' we 
fliould then be nothing more than a vile object of 
aftonifhmcnt to Europe, of indignation to Ame- 
Tica, and of contempt even to our enemies If 
we can obey, we have bad no right to contend. 
Liberty alone can abfolve us Liberty, and cn* 
tire liberty, is the only aim worthy of our efforts, 
and of our penis What do I fay ? It belongs to 
us from this moment. It is in the bloody plains 
of Lcnmgton that our claims arc regiftcred , it is 
there that England hath torn m pieces that 
contraft which united us to her. xes, at the 
inftant when England fired the firfl fliot agamft 
us, nature hcrfclt proclaimed us free and mde 
pendent. 4 * 

Let us avail ourfeivcs of the benefits we le- 
ceive from our enemies > The youth of nations is 
the age the mofl favourable to their indcpend 
cnee It IS the period of energy and vigour 
Our minds are not ^ct furrounded with that 
paridc of luxury, which ferves as a hoftage to 
tyranny O ur limbs arc not yet cnerv ated by the 
arts of efTcmmacy There is none of that nobility 
bearing fway among us, which, even by it’s con- 
ftilution, 18 allied to kings , which is no further 
attached to libcri), than when it can make it the 
means of oppreffion , that nobility, eager of rights 
and titles, for whom, m tunes 01 revolution and 
crifig, the people arc nothing more than an m 
flrument, nnd for whom the Xupreme power is a 
corrupter alwajfl at hand 


Your. 
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Your colonics are formed of plain and cou-uo oK 
rageous, laborious and proud men; men ■who are 
at once the proprietors and the cultivators of 
their lands. Liberty is the firll of their wants^ 

Ruitic labours ha\e previoufly inured them to 
war. Public enthufiafm will bring forth talents 
unknown. It is in rcxolutions that the minds of 
men arc enlarged, that heroes make their ap; 
pearance, and take their poft. Recall Hollandtd 
your memory, and the multitude of extraordinary 
men to whont the contefl for her liberty gave 
bi’“th : fuch is your example. Rccollcft her fuc- 
cefs : fuch is your prefage. 

, Let our firft meafurc be to form a conllitution 
that may unite us. The moment 5s come. Later 
than this, it would be abandoned to an uncertain 
futurity, and to the caprices of chance. The 
more we acquire men and riches, the more bar- 
riers will arifc between us. How fhall we then 
conciliate fo many intereds, and fo many pro- 
vinces ? For a union of this kind, it is neceflary 
that every people fhould be fcnfiblc at once of 
the weaknefs and ftrength of the whole. Great 
calamities, or great apprebenfions, mufl prevail. 

Then it is, that among nations, as among indi- 
viduals, thofe vigorous and rooted fricndfhips 
take place, vVhich reciprocally bind the fouls and 
the intcrert of men. Then it is, that one fingle 
jpirit univerfally prevailing, forms the genius of 
Rates ; and that all the fcaitcred forces become, 
by being collefled, one foie and terrible force. 

Thanks to our perfccutors, we are now at that 
pvnW f arfo* 1/ wir ihmr ctnnragtr, (VwiiV dc a ifjr- 
tunatc one for us. Few nations have feized the 
favourable moment for the formation of their go- 
vernment. If this moment fhould once cfcapc, it 
never returns ; and men arc confcquenlly punifli- - 
cd with ages of anarchy and flaver)'. Let rot a 
VoL, VI. O fimilar 
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DOOKi England is at too great a diftance fronl'ua 
■XViU. to govern \is. What, iball wc always crofs two 
thbufand leagues to demand the protection of 
laws, to claim juflice, to juflifyourfcives of ima-* 
glnary crimes, and meanly to foiicit the court 
and the miniftry of "a foreign climaie? MuR wc 
^vait whole years for every anfwcr, fuppofing it 
were' not even too often mjuRicc that we were 
obliged to go in fearch of lacrofs the ocean ? No, 
'for U great liatc, the center and the feat of power 
muft ncccflarily be in the Rate itfclf. Notliing 
but the defpottfin of the Eaft Can poflibly havd 
accuftomed the people thus to receive laws from 
diftant maflcrsjior from bafhaws, who are the re- 
prefentatives of dnvifible tyrants. But remember; 
•thati the more the diRance increafes, tlie heavier 
is the weight of derpotifm; and>thnt the people, 
then deprived of almoft* .all the' benefits of go- 
‘vemment, 'have ‘none but the misfortunes and 
vices of it.’ / » • ’ . ‘ ‘ 

vNATunE hath not created a world, in order to 
fubjcCt'it to the Inhabitants of an ifland in ano- 
thcri hemifpherc. Nature hath eftabhlhed laws 
of; equilibrium,' which flic .follows in all parts, 
in the heavens as on the cartli. By the rule of 
quantity and of ddlancc, America can belong 
only to itfclf. " t • • ' * . . ^ ‘ ^ ' 

. There ‘is no government without a mutual 
confidence, between him who commands and him 
who obeys. Otherwife all is over, the commu- 
nication is interrupted, and cannot poflibly be 
renewed. England hath ' flicwm too evidently, 
that Ac wanted to ‘command us ss iTarorf Ame- 
rica, 'that flic was equally fenfible "of her rights 
and her ftrength. Each of them hath betrayed 
it’s fccrcr; and from thatimoincnr no treaty can 
take place. It would be flgncd by hatred and 
♦ - miftrufl j 
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Tnidruft; hatred which' cannot forgive, and mif-B o o ic 
-truft, which in it’s nature is irrcconcileablc. 

‘ Would you knowA^hat would be the confc- 
,qucncc of an accommodation? Your ruin. You 
ftand in need of laws, and will not obtain. them. 

Who 1 is to give them to you? The Englifh na- 
tion ? But Oic is jealous ot your incrcafe. The 
king? He is your enemy. Yourfclvcs, in your 
^aflcmblies? Do you not rccollcft, that every le- 
giflation is fubjeft to the negative right of the 
^monarch who wifhes to fubduc-you? This right 
would be a terrible one, incclfantly militating 
lagainil; you. Should you make demands, they 
>wiU be eluded: fliould you form plans of ^gran- 
deur and commerce, they would become an ob- 
•jeft of alarm for the mothcr-couniry. Your go- 
vernment would be nothing more -than a clandcf- 
tine war, fuch as that of an enemy who wiflics to 
sdeltroy without fighting ; it would be, in politi- 
cal oeconomy, a Ilow and concealed affaflinalion, ^ 
which gives nfc to languor, which prolongs and 
entertains weaknefs, and which, by a dcflruftive 
•art, keeps !thc body'cqually fufpended between 
life and death, ' If you Ihould fubmit to England, 

• fuch will be your fate. ^ \ • t 

We have a right to take Up arms, s Our rights 
^^ceffity, a, .juft defence; our misfortunes, 
thofe of our children, the enormities committed 
againlt us. Our rights arc our auguft title of ua- 
tion. Ihc fword muft decide between us. 1 he 
tribunal of war is henceforth thb only, tribunal 
that ^ifis for us. If we muft fight, let it'^ac 
•.lealt be lor a caufc that is worthy, and which will 
-reward us for the laviflimcnt of our. riches ,and 
•our blood. What! fiiallwc expofe ourfelvesito 
rfec.our cities deftroyed, our countries ravaged 
our families put to the fword, merely to obtam 
'an honourable accommodation, that is to fay, to 

intrcat 
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s o o Kintrcat for new chains and to cement ourfclvcs 
the edifice of ourflavery? ^Vhatl fliall it be by 
the light of conflagrations; lhall it be otcr the 
graven of our fathers^ of our children, and of our 
wives, that we fliall fign a treaty with our op- 
preflion ? -And will they, covered oxervithour 
blood, condefeend to forgive us? Alas! we 
Should then be nothing more than a vile object of 
aftoniftimcnt to Europe, of indignation to Amc* 
fica, and of contempt even to our enemies. If 
we can obey, we have had no right to contend. 
Liberty alone can abfolvc us. Liberty, and cn- 
. tire liberty, is the only aim worthy of our efforts, 
and of our perils. What do I fav ? It belongs to 
us from this moment* It is in the bloody plains 
of Lcsington that our claims are rcgiflcred ; It is 
there that. England, hath torn in pieces that 
'contraft which united us to her. Yes, at. the 
inftant when England fired the firft Ihot/againft 
us, nature hcrfelt proclaimed us free and inde- 
pendent. # ‘ . 

Lct U3 avail ourfclvcs of the benefits w’c re- 
ceive from our enemies./ The youth of nations is 
the age the moft -favourable to their independ- 
ence, It is the period of energy and vigour. 
Our minds are not yet furrounded with that 
parade of luxury, which ferves as a hoftage to 
tyranny, ' Our limbs arc not yet enervated by the 
arts of cffcminacy.-ThcreJs none of that nobility 
bearing fvvay among us, which, -even byit^s con- 
flitotion, is allied to kings ; which is no further 
.attached, to liberty, than when it can make it the_ 
means of oppreffion ; that nobility, eager of rights 
and titles, for whom, in times of revolution and 
crifis, the people arc nothing more than an in- 
ftrumentj-and for whom the Jupreme power is a 
corrupter alwava at hand. , ■ - 

' Tour, 
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Tour colonies arc formed of plain and cou-b o o k; 
ragcous, laborious and proud men; mcnwho arc 
at once the proprietors and the cultivators 
their lands. Liberty is the firft of their wants.. 

Rudic labours have previoufly inured them to 
vvar. Public enthufiafm will bring forth talents 
unknown. It is in revolutions that the minds of 
men are enlarged, that heroes make their ap; 
pcarance, and take their poft. Recall Hollandto 
your memory, and the multitude of extraordinary 
men to whom the conteft for her liberty gave 
bi’-th : fuch is your example. Rccollcft her fuc- 
cefs : fuch is your prefage. 

^ Let our firft meafurc be to form a conftilution 
that may unite us. The moment is come. Later 
than this, it would be abandoned to an uncertain 
futurity, and to the .caprices of chance. The 
more we acejuire men and riches, the more_ bar- 
riers will arife between us. How lhall we’ then 
conciliate fo many intcrefts, and fo many pro- 
vinces ? Por a union of this kind, it is necemiry 
that every people Ihould be fcnfiblc at once of 
the weaknefs and ftrength of the whole. Great 
calamities, or great apprehenfions, mull prevail. 

Then it is, that among nations, as among indi- 
viduals, tUofc vigorous and rooted friendlhips 
take place, wVich reciprocally bind the fouls and 
the intcreft of men. Then it is, that one fingle 
fpirit univerfally prevailing, forms the genius of 
ftates ; and that all the* feattered forces become, 
by being coUefted, one foie and terrible force. 

Thanks to our perfccutors, we are now at that 
period ; and if we hare courage, it will he a foc- 
tunatc one for us. Few nations have feized the 
favourable moment for the formation of their go- 
vernment. If this moment Ihould once cfcape, it 
ncvcrxciums ; and men arc confcqucntly punilh;^ 
cd vrith ages of anarchy and fla\cry. Let rot a 
Vou VI. O fimilac 
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B o'D K fimilar fault prepare fimUar regrets for us, whFch 
\ be Ineffectual. ^ ' 'i • it 

Let us, therefore, feize upon the moment 
which is the only oiie’for us. ' It is in otlr-pow'er 
to form the fined conditution that ever exided 
among men. You have read in your facred writ- 
ings, the hidory of mankind buned under a gene- 
ral deluge of the' globe. One fingle family fur- 
■vived, and was conimiflioiied by the Supreme Be- 
ing to renew the earth. We arc that family. Dc- 
fpotifm hath overwhelmed every thing ; and'wc 
^an renew the world a fecond time. ^ 

At this indant, we are going to determine the 
fate of a race of men more numerous, perhaps, 
than all the 'peopid of Europe'taken together.' 
Shall we wait *iiU we become the prey of the 
conqueror, and till the hopcs'of the univerfe fliall 
be fruficated i Let us tuppofe, that all the future 
generations of the world have at this moment 
their eyes fixed upon' us, and arc afking us for 
liberty. We arc going to fettle their dclliny. ‘ If 
we betrayUhem, they will one day walk over our 
graves with tbeir chains, and perhaps load us with 
imprecations. 

Hcmemder a work that hath-appeared'among 
us, ‘and the motto of which was, 'Union or 
Death. ^ ' 

Let us therefore unite, and begin by declaring 
our Indepcnocnce, That alone can c/Tacc the 
title of rebellious fubjeffs, "which our infolent op- 
prenbrs'dare tobedow upon us. That alone can 
make 'us rife to that dignity that js oitr due, in- 
furc us allies among the powers, and imprint re- 
fpeft c\en on our enemies ; and If wo treat with 
them, that alone can give us the right of treat- 
ing with that right and inajcfly uhtch belong# to 

But 
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But I ■will repeat it : Let us lofc no time. OurB O o K 
uncertainty occafions our weaknefs. Let us dare . 
to be free, and we are fo. ^When we are ready 
to get over this ftep, we ftart back. ’ We all look 
at each other with anxious curiofity. It feems as 
if we were aftonilhcd at our boldnefs, and fright- 
ened at our courage. But it is no longer time to 
calculate. In great affairs, and where there is but 
one great -meafure to adopt, too much circum- 
fpcGiotv ccafes to be prudence. Whatever is ex- 
treme, demands an extreme rcfolution. Then the 
mod enterprifing flcps arc the moft prudent ; and 
the cxcefs of boldnefs becomes even the means 
and the warrant of fuccefs. 

Such was the bafis of the fcnliments and ideas The co- 
didufed in this work. They confirmed in their 
principles thofe bold men, who for a long time tIel^Tfaleh 
pad had afkcd to be entirely detached from the**^”** 
mother-country. The timid citizens, who hadg'Jja'njj 
hitherto hefuated, at length determined on this and de- 
great reparation. The wifh for independence had'^J". 
a fuflicient number of partizans, to enable thegc-reiv«ia- 
ncral congrefs to declare it on the 4lh of 
1776. 

. ^ cevatry. 

O, TtiATl had received from nature the genius 
and eloquence of the celebrated orators of Athens 
and Rome ! Witli what fublimity, with whaten- 
thufiafm (hould I not fpcak of thofe generous 
men, who by lUcir patience, ihclr wifdom, and 
their courage, have ereSed this grand edifice. 
Ilandcock, Vranklin, and the two Adams’s, were 
the principal perfons in this intcrcd|ng fccne ; 
kut they were not the only ones. Podcriiywill 
be acquainted with them all, Tlicir celebrated • 
names.will be tranfmiited to it by a more fortu- 
n?tcpcn than mine. Ike marble and the bronze 
Will exhibit them to the remoteft-ages. At fight 
of them, the friend of liberty will feel his cvrs 
O 2 fiCed 
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BOOK That he hath caufed our coafts to be ^-avagcd^ 
our ports to be dcftroyed, and our people to ^bc 
maflacr ed. 

That he hath compelled our fcllo^ citizens, 
taken prifoncrs at fca, to bear arms againft their 
country, to become the aflafiins of their friends 
and their brethren, or to penfli thcmfclvcs by 
thofe bclo\ed hands 

That he hath fomented mteftme •divihons 
araongft us, and endeavoured to excite agamft 
OUT peaceful f inhabitants, barbarous Xav ages, ac- 
cuftomed to maflacrc \tiihout diftmdtion of rank, 
of fex, or of age, every perfon they met with 
That at this time mercenary and foreign ar- 
mies have arrived ori^our fhorcs, who were in- 
tended to confummatc the work of defolatton and 
of death. , 

And that a prince, whofe character was thus 
marked by all the features of tyranny, was not 
fit to govern a free people. 

A PRocELDiKc which diffolvcd the ties formed 
by confanguinity, by religion, and by habit, ought 
to have been fupported by a great unanimity and 
by prudent and vigorous mcafurcs The united 
Rates of America gave thcmfclvcs a confederate 
conftitution, which added all the exterior firength 
of the monarchy to all the interior advantages of 
a republican government 
Each province had an aflcmblj formed by the 
rcprefcnta’lvcs of the different dillnfls, and who 
^ vvere intruftcd with the legiflativc power. The 
executive power -was vcflco m the prefident. It 
’was his right and his duty to hear the complaints 
of all the Citizens, to convene them when cir- 
cumflanccs required u, to provide for the equip- 
ment and fubfificnce of the troops, and to con- 
cert the operations with their chiefs He was 
placed at the bead of a fccrct committee, whofe 

bufinels 
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bufincfs it was to keep up a conftant intcrcourfcB o o K 
with the general Congrefs. The time of his ad- . 
miniftration is limited to two years, but the laws 
allowed it to be prolonged. 

The provinces were not obliged to* give an ac- 
_count of their adminiftration to the great council 
of the nation, although it was compofed of the 
deputies of aVl the colonies. , The fuperiority of 
the general congrefs over each particular con- 
'grefs was limited to what concerned policy and 
war, 

‘ BuT*fome people have ijudgcd that the inHitu- 
• lion of this body was not fo well planned as the 
legiflation of the provinces. It fhould feem in- 
deed, that confederate States, who emerge from 
, the condition of fubjefts to rife to independence, 
cannot without danger intruft their delegates with 
an unlimited power of making peace 'or war. 

^ For if ihefe were either faithlefs or not much en- 
’ lightened, they might again fubjefk the whole State 
to the fame .yoke from which it attempts to free 
itfclf. It feems that in the inflant of a rcvolu- 
tion, the public wKhes cannot be too much known 
nor too^htcrally explained. It is Undoubtedly 
'.^ncceOary, fay they, that all the mcafures, all the 
operations which concur to the common attack 
‘ or defence, Ihould be decided by the common 
Tcprcfcntatues of the body of the State j but the 
continuation of the war, and the conditions of 
peace ought to be debited in each province j and 
the deliberations fliould be tranfmitted to the 
^congrefs by the deputies, who fhould fubmit the 
opinion of their pro\ inccs to the majority of \ otes. 

Laftly, it is added, that if it be right in eftab- 
lifhcd governments for the people to confide in 
the wifdom of the fenate, it ts neccITary in a State 
where the conftitution is forming, where the peo- 
ple, fUll uncertain of their fate, require their li- 
^ t ‘ berty 
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E O 6 k filled with'plcafing tears, and. his KeWt will'bound 
with joy. '* Under; ttic 'hull . of- one of them ha^ 
been - He ’took -rROM. Heaven ‘ it’s 

thukder’, 'and from'tyranVs -t'hcir scep- 
,Yrc. They .will all partake with him the’ hft 
‘words of this .encomium. \ 

. ‘Hlroic region I mine advanced ag'e'wllf ho*^ 
allow me to vifit thee ! I fliall never .be ptcfcnl 
-amidft the rcfpeQable perfohs who cbmpofc your 
iAreopagus. I fhall never afllft at,thc deliberati- 
ons of youfCongrefs. ^ I’fhall die without having 
fecn the refidcncc of tolefatibh, of morality, and 
bf found laws; of virtue,' and of liberty.’ Afrce 
: and facred . land will not cover ihy afiies: but 1 
.’could have wilhed it; and my.lafl words fiiall be 

• Tows.addreifed to Heaven fervour pfofperity.'' ' 

Although America’ 'was aflufed. that her con- 

• du^t would meet with uhivcrfal approbation, yet* 
Ihc thought it her duty to lay before the nations . 
, the motives of, it. . She piiblilncd her mahifeftd % 
in, which we read; the hiftory of the Englifli na" 
.‘tion, and of it*s king, will oiTer to poRcrity, .in 

fpcaking of them and of us,‘ nothing but' a neap 
■of outrages and ufurpations, all equally tending 

• to the cftabliflimcnt of abfolute .tyranny in thefe 

•‘provinces. ** ’ . *' 

- This hiftory ‘will,' fay^- that it’s monarch hath 
^efufed to give bis confent to laws which were the 
'mofl falutary and the moft hcccllary for ilic pub- 
lic good. ' - • , ‘ ' ' , ' . 

' That he hath transferred the aflcnibllcs to In- 
cnJW’-cnlfinl.ijJ/'iTA’L, ar.a.^li/lAnrjL Ovun. the. 'records.^ 
in order to bring the deputies more cafily into his 
.views. . , ' 

■ *The nngiifh'readcr will eafjlj.ptfreelT*, lliJt thli Bcinunt Tt 
rnt taken Iitenlly from th« otiglnai raaiilfeflo pubnilied'by the 
Amerlcjuu. . , - , ' , , < . i • , ' 
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That hcJiath fc\cral times diflblvcd tbe cham»B o o K 
her of the rcprcfcntatives', bccaufc the rights 
'the people were flrcnuoufly defended there. 

Ihat after the diffoluuon, the Aates have been 
deft too long without reprefentames, and were 
i:onfcqucntly expofed to the mconvcniences re- 
fulling ftom the want of *an aflcmbly. 

That he hath endcat cured to put a Aop to po- 
pulation, by making it dilHcult for a foreigner to 
be naturalized, and by requiring too much for 
the lands of which he granted the property, 

Ihat he hath put the judges too much under 
*his dependence, by,cna£ltng that they lliould hold 
their offices and their falancs from him alone. 

That he hath created new places, and filled thofe 
regions with a multitude of agent®, who devour- 
ed our fubfianct and difturhcd our tranquillity. 

That m time of full peace he hath kept up 
confidcrable forces in the inidftof us, without the 
confent of the Icgifiativc power. 

That he hath rendered the military power inde- 
jjcndcnt of, and even fupenor to, the civil law . 

That he hath fettled with corrupt men to 
lodge armed foldiers m our houfes, and to iheltcr 
vthem from punifliment for the murders which 
, they might comnut m America} to dcAroy our 
trade m all the parts of the globe , to impofe 
taxes on us without our confent, to deprive us 
m fcvcral cafes of our trials, bv juries , to tranf- 
port us bejond fcas that we might be broUght to 
trial there, to take away our characters, fupprefs 
our beft laws, and alter the balls and the form of 
our government , to fufpend our own Icgiflation 
in order to give us other laws 
That he hath himfclf abdicated his govern- 
ment over the provinces of America, bv declar- 
ing that we had forfeited his protection, andbv 
waging war againA us. ^ 


Tuat 
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BOOK That lie liatli caufed our coafls to be ra^agcd 4 
3^111 our ports to be deftroyed, and our people to be 
mafiacred. 

That he hath compelled our fellow-citizens, 
taken prifoners at fea, to bear arms againfl their 
country, to become the afTalTins of their friends 
and their brethren, or to pcrifii themfehes by 
thofc belo\cd hands. , ^ 

That he hath fomented intcftinc dividons 
amongfl us, and endeavoured to excite agamft 
our peacefuN inhabitants, barbarous favages, ac- 
cuRomed to mallacre without diHinflton of rank, 
of fex, or of age, every perfon they met with. 

That at this time mercenary and foreign ar- 
mies have arrived on our fhorcs, w'ho were in- 
tended to confuramatc the work of dcfolalion and 
of death, 

Aho that a prince, whofe cbaraflcr was thus 
marked by all the features of tyranny, was not 
fit to govern a free people. ’ , 

A rROCEEOiNC which difTolvcd the tics formed 
by confangumity, by religion, and by habit, ought 
to have been fupported by a great unanfmify and 
by prudent and vigorous rocafures. The united 
^flatcs of America gave themfclvcs a confederate 
-connitution, which added all the exterior flrength 
of the monarchy to all the interior advantages of 
a republican government. ' 

Each province had an affembly formed by the 
reprefentatives of the different dillrifls, and vvho 
. were intruded with the legiflative power. , The 
executive power was Veflcd in the prefident. It 
was’nis rig’nt anhViis Autyto ’near foe comp’iaints 
of all the citizens, to convene them when cir- 
cumftanccs required u, to provide for the cquip- 
. jnent and fubfidence of the troops, and to con- 
cert the operations with their chiefs. He was 
^ placed at the head of a fecret committee, whofe 

bufinefs 
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bufmcfs it was to keep up a conftant intercourfc BOOK 
with the general Congrefs. The time of his ad» . 
*inim(iraiion‘is limited to two years, but the laws 
allowed it to be prolonged. 

The provinces were not obliged to" give an ac- 
count of their adminiftration to the great council 
"of the nation, although it was compofed of the 
deputies of all the colonies. ^‘The fupcriorlty of 
.the general congrefs over each particular con- 
grefs was limited to what concerned policy and 
war, 

BuT fomc people have judged that the inflitu- 
’ lion of this body was not fo well planned as the 
Icgination of the provinces. It Ihould Jeem in- 
deed, that confederate States, who emerge from 
the condition of fubjefts to rife to independence, 
cannot without danger intruli their delegates with 
an unlimited power of making peace or war. 

^ Vor if ihcfc were cither faithlefs or not much en- 
lightened, they might again fubjefl the whole State 
to the fame yoke from which it attempts to free 
ilfclf. U feems that in the inllant of a rcvolu- 
lion, the public wilhcs cannot be too much known 
nor too , literally explained. It is ^undoubtedly 
ncccflary, fay they, that all the mcafurcs, all the 
operations which concur to the common attack 
or defence, ihould be decided by the common 
rcprcfcntatiNcs of the body of the State ; but the 
continuation of the war, and the conditions of 
peace ought to be debated in each province j and 
the deliberations Ciould be tranfmitted to the 
congrefs by the deputies, who Ihould fubmtt the 
opinion of their provinces to the majority of votes. 

LaRly, it is added, that if h be right in cllab- 
lifhed governments for the people to confide in 
the V. ifdom of the fenate, it is ncccITar)’ in a State 
where the confiitution is forming, where the peo- 
ple, ftill uncertain of their fate, require their li- 
a beriy 
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fcOOKbcriy fword in hand, that all the citizens fliould 
continually attend at the councils in the army, and 
*— -V*'— ' public places, and that llicy thould ahvajs 

keep a walclilul eye o\cr the rcprcfcntativcs to 
whom they have intrufted their dcfliny. ' ^ 

' Though thefc principles be generally true, it 
inay ho\vc\cr be anfwcrcd, that it was difficult 
perhaps to applj* them to the I1C^v republic form- 
ed by the Americans. The cafe is not with them 
as with the confederate republics we fee in Eu- 
rope, I mean Holland and Switzerland, which 
only occupy a territory of fmal! extent, and where 
It is an cafy matter to cflabhffi a rapid commu- 
nication between tlic fevcral provinces.'" The 
fame thing may be* faid of the confederacies of 
ancient Greece. Thefe States were fituated at u 
fmall diflancc from each other, almofl 'entirely 
confined within the lirous of ihcPeloponncfus, or 
Within the circuit of a narrow Archipelago. But 
the United States of America^ difperfed over an 
immenfe continent, occupying m the New World 
a fpacc of near fifteen degrees, feparated by de- 
ferts, mounwins, gulphs,'and by a vaft' extent 
of coafts, cannot enjoy fo fpeedy a couimunlca- 
lion. If congrefs were not iropowercd to decide 
upon political intcrefls without the particular de- 
liberations of each province; if Upon every oc- 
cafion of the leaft importance, and every unfore- 
fecn event, it were neceffar)* for the reprefentatives 
to receive new orders, and as it were a new pow- 
er, this body would remain in a fiate of inafti- 
vity.- Tlic difianccs to be traverfed, together 
whh the length and the multlphcvty of the de- 
bates might be too frequently prejudicial to the 
general good, ' 

Besides, it is never m the Infancy' of a co'nfii- 
, thtion, and in the midlt of the great commotions 
for' liberty, that we need apprehend that a body 
- of 
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ibf rcprcrcntativcs'fliQuld betray, cither from 'cor- B o O ic, 
iruption or weakncfs, the intcrells with 'which they 
are intruded. ^ Tlie general fpiritwill lathcr be 
inflamed and exalted in fuch a body. 'There it 
is that the genius of the jiation refides in all b’s 
vigour. Chofen by the eftcem of their fellow- 
citizens, chofen at a time when every public 
funftion is dangerous, andcvcryvotcan'honour; 
placed'jat the head of thofe who will eternally 
compofc this celebrated Areopagus, and on that 
account naturally induced I to confidec public li- 
berty as the work of their own hands, they mufb 
be ipoffcfled with the cnthufiafm of founders, 
whofe pride it is to engrave for future centuries 
their names upon the fronllipicce of the augufl: 
monument which is crefting. Tlic apprchcnfions 
which the favourers of the contrary fyftcm might 
have upon this account, appear therefore to be 
ill-founded. 

« I WILL go further ilill. It might happen that 
a people who fight for their liberty, fatigued 
with a long and painful ftruggle, and more af- 
fected with the dangers of the moment than with 
the idea of their future happinefs,' might fccL 
their courage dampt, and might one day, per- 
haps, be tempted to prefer dependence and peace 
to a tempefluous independence, which would cx- 
pofe them to dangers and bloodlhcd. It ds then 
that it would be adv'antagcous to thofe people to 
ha\e deprived thcmfeUcs of the power of making 
peace v^ith their opprefibrs, and to have %cflcd 
that power in the bands of a fenate which they 
had chofen to be the organ of their will at a time 
when that will was free, haughty,' and courage- 
ous. It fccins as if they had told their fenate at 
the time of their inflitution, -“We raife the ftand- 
ard of war againllour tyrants; if our arms fhould 
grow weary of the fight, if we fhould ever be ca- 
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BOOK pablc of degrading ourfclvcs fo far as lo fue for 
^^’j^Tcpofc, fupport us againft our weaknefs: Do not 
'■“"'''"^ attend to wiHics unworthy of ourfclvcs, which we 
pTCvioufiy difavow; and do not pronounce the 
name of peace till our chainsifliall be entirely 
broken. • ^ - t . , 

► AccaRoiKOLV,if we confult the hjftoryof re- 
publics, w'c fhall find that the multitude have almoR; 
always the impetuofuy and the ardour of the firft 
moment^ but that it is only in a fmall number 
of men chofen and fit to ferve as chiefs, in whom 
rcfide thofe confiant and vigorous refolutions 
which proceed with a firm and certain ficp to- 
-wards a great atm, and which arc never altered, 

I but obftinatcly ftrugglc .againft calamities, for- 
tune, and mankind. / % . ■ , > 

1 However, tbis maybe, and whatever fide we 
fwMBthe poiiucal difeuflion, the Amerl- 

TJnited cans had not \ct formed their fyftem of govern- 
ment, when m the month of March, .Hopkins 
was carrying olf from the Englilh iflands of Pro- 
vidence a very numerous artillery, and a great 
quantity of warlike ftorcs j when at the begfuning 
of'May, Carlcton drove away from Canada the 
• Provincials who were employed in reducing Que- 
bec, in order to fimfii thctconqucll of that great 
pofleflion; when .in June, Clinton and Parker 
•.w’cre fo vigoroufly driven back upon the coafts of 
' South America. , The declaration of independ- 
' cnee was followed by,grcatcr fccnes. 

Howe had fuccecd^ the feeble Gage. It was 
' even the new general who had evacuated Bofion. 

' Received in Hallifax on the fccond of April, he 
quitted it the tenth of June to' go to Staten 
■'Ifland, where he was fucceflively joined by the 
land and fca forces which he expeftedj and on 
the 28th of Augufl he landed without oppofition 
upon Long Ifland, under the protection of a Beet, 

‘ com- 
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commanded byWhe admiral liU brother. Then 0 0 K 
‘Americans did not difplay much more -^’igour in ^ xvni^ 
the inland countries than upon the coafts. After 
a trlding rcfiftance and confiderablc Ioffes they 
took rcfugc'on the continent, with a facility nhich 
a conqueror, who had known how to improve his 
advantages, would never have given them. 

The new republicans forfook thcjcity of New 
York with ftiil greater facility than they had eva- 
cuated Long 'Ifland, and they retired to Kingf- 
bridge, where every thing feemed difpofcd for an 
obflmatc rcfillance. 

Had the Englifh followed up their firft fuc- 
ceffes with that aftivity which the circumflances 
required, the new levies which were oppofed to 
them would infallibly have been difperfed or 
obliged to lay down their arms. S)x weeks 
'were allowed them to recover thcmfelvcs, .’ind 
they did not abandon their intrenchments till the 
night of the ad of November, when they were 
convinced, by the motions which were made un- 
der ihcjr eyes, that ibtir camp ^vas going to be 
attacked. • . . 

Washington their chief, did not choofc to 
trufl the fate of his country to an aQion,- which 
might have been, and which mufl naturally have 
been, decifivc againft the great intere/ls he was 
intrufted with. He knew that dcla)S are alwajt 
favourable to the inhabitants of a country and 
fatal to Grangers. This con\i£lion determined 
him to fall back upon the jerfeys with the inten- 
tion of protraCling the war. Favoured by the 
winter, by the knowledge of the country, by the 
nature of the territory, which dcpri\cd difcipline 
of part of it’s advantages, he might flatter him- 
fcif that he Ihould be able to cover the grcatcfl: 
part of this fertile province, and to keep the cnc- 
at a diflancc from PcnnMvania. All of a 
fudden 
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B O o Kfdaden he found his colours forfaUen by foldicrs, 
who were engaged for no mbre than fix or even 
three months, and from an army pf five and 
twenty thoufand men, he fcarcetyjkept together 
two thoufand five hundred, with whom he found 
himfelf very fortunate to cfcape .beyond the De- 
laware^ • ’ t , ^ ^ / 

' -.Without lofing a moment the royal troops 
ought to have eroded the river in 'purfuit of this 
fmall nuniber of fugitives, and to have completed 
the difperfion of them. If the five.thoufand men 
deftined for the conqucfl of, Rhode Ifland, had 
gone up the river upon the flups* they were, on 
board of, the junflion of the two corps would 
have been madciwithout oppofnion in Philadel- 
phia itfclf, and the new republic w’ould have been 
cxtinguiftied in the famous and interefiing city 
brhich had given it birth. » 

- The Enclifli general was perhaps cenfured at 
that time for having been too timorous and too 
circumfpeft in the operations of the field. It is 
however certain, that he was rafh in thc.diftri- 
bulion of his winter-quarters. He fettled them 
as if there had not , been a finglc (individual in 
America, who either had the power or the incii* 
nation to molcft them. - - ^ i - • . : 

This prcfumpiion emboldened the militia of 
Pcnnfylvania, of Mainland, and of Virginia, who 
bad united for their common fafety. The 25 ih 
of December, they crolTcd the Delaware, and fell 
unawares upon 'Ircnlown, which w'as Occupied 
by fifteen hundred of the twcUc thoufand Hef- 
fians, who had been fo bafely fold to Great Bri- 
tain by their a%aT5clous maftcT. ThU corps was 
either maflacred, taken, or intircly difpcrfed. A 
week after, three Englllli regiments were alfo 
dm en out of Princes 1 own, but not without hav- 
ing flicwn more courage than the foreign troops 
t in 
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in thcif pay.' Tbefc unexpedlcd 'events reduced B O o K* 
the enemies of America in jerfey, to the pofts 
Amboy and ofBrunfwick; and theyxvcre e\en 
much harafled there during the' remainder of the 
bad feafon. The effeft of great paflions and great 
dangers is freqiKntly to aflonifli the foul, and to 
plunge it in a kind of ftupor which deprives it of 
the ufe of ii*s powers. By degrees it comes to 
itfclf and recovers. All it*s faculties fufpended 
for a moment, exert thehtfeUcs with greater 
cnerg)’. ' It flrains all h*s fprings, and it*s ftrength 
becomes equal to it*s fituation. In a great mul- 
Vitude fome individuals firft experience this effeft, 
hnd it is <piickly communicated to all. 'This re* 

Solution had been accomphlhcd m the confede- 
rate Stales, and armed men iffued forth from all 
quarters of them. ■ -• i 

The campaign of 1777, was offened very late. 

The Englifh army dcrpatnng of making a road to 
Pcnnfjlvania through the jerfeys, embarked at 
length on'thc 23d of July, and arrived by Chc- 
feapeak Bay, in a country which tbelr generals 
’might be cenfured for not having invaded the pre- 
ceding) car. Their march was not interrupted 
till they came to Brandevvine, where they attacked 
tmd defeated the Aracricarts on the i ith of Sep- 
tember, and arrived on the 3oih at Philadelphia, 
which had been abandoned by Congrefs on the 
25th, and by a great number of the inhabitants 
fomc days fooncr or later. 

This conqucfl ^vas attended with no confe- 
qucnccs. The conquerors beheld nothing but 
hatred and devaftation around them. Confined 
in a very circumfcribcd fpacc, they met with un- 
furniouniable obfiacles in extending themfehes 
upon fin uncultivated territor}."^ Their gold even 
did' not furnlfii them with rcfourccs.irom the 
neighbouring diftncls, and they could only ac- 
i quire 
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BOOKquirc their fubfiflcncc from acrofs the feas/ 
^xvm. -^yearied with a ’confinement which had lafled 
^“''’"^ninc months, ’they determined to regain New 
'• York by the jerfeys ; and this long and danger- 
ous retreat 'Was accompIiHicd under the command 
of Clinton, who had fucceeded Howe, wjth-lefs 
lofs "than they would have fuffered from a more 
experienced enemy. , 

WHfLi the Englifh were Ianguifl)jng;jn Penn- 
fylyania a vaft fccnc was opening in the more 
northern countries' of America. In the month of 
May 1776, Carlcton had driven away the pro- 
vincials Irom Canada, and dcflroyed , in Oftober 
the fhips of war which had been conftrufted upon 
lake Champlain. iiThis fuccefs carried Burgoyne 
to Ticonderago, in the month of July of the 
enfuing year. At his approach,- the garrifbn of 
four thoufand men 'abandoned this .important 
with the lols of their artillery, ammunition, 
and rear guard. 1 . , > f * 

• The Englifli general was naturally prefumptu- 
ous, and his boldnefsiwas incrcafcd by thefe evi- 
dent figns of weakneft. He had conceived the 
defign of uniting the troops of Canada with thofe 
of Nev/ York by the fliorcs of Hudfon’s Bay. 
This projeft was great and daring. Had) it fuc- 
ceeded it would have divided'South America into 
two parts and perhaps have ended the war. But 
in order to make it fuccccd, it was ncccfiary that 
while one army was going down the river another 
fiiould be coming up it. This plan having failed, 
Burgoyne ought to have perceived from the 
firft that his enrerprife was chimerical. It be- 
came more' fo every march. His communica- 
tion became more diflant and his provifions were 
diminifiiing. The courage of the Americans be- 
ing revived, they aflembJed and cJofed him on 
all fidcs. At length this unfortunate army found 

kfclf 
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iifclf furrounded on the i 3 tli Oftober at Sarato* D o o k 
ga, and the' nations heard ■with iaftoni{hment,^2^J.i[^ 
that fix thoufand of the beft difciplincd troops of 
the Old Hcmifphcre,' had laid down their arms 
before the hufbandmen of the NewHemirphere, 
under the conduft of the fortunate Gates. Thofe 
who recollcfted that the Swedes of Charles XII. 
who had till then been invincible, had capitu- 
lated to the Ruffians, who were fiill in a ftate of 
barbarifm, did not cenfure the Enghlh troops, 
and only blamed- the imprudence of their ge- 
neral.' i ^ ‘ ^ 

This event, fo dccifive in the opinion of our 
politicians, was attended with no greater confe- 
quences than had refulted from anions lefs fa- 
vourable to the American arms. After three years 
fpent in battles, devafiation and maffiacres, affairs 
were much in the fame fituation as they were a 
fortnight after the commencement of hofiilities. 

Let us endeavour to in^efligate the caufe of this 
firangc fingularity. 

England, accufiomed to ftormy times in hcr''T«t>' 
o^n country, did not at firft perceive all thelfla”^^® 
dangerous tendency of the tempeft which -u as Engiiih 
nfing in her diftant poffiefiions. Her troops 
been a long time infultcd atBofton. An autlio-mfubdu- 
rhy independent of her own had been fordicd 
Waflachufcit’b Bay; the other colonics were pre-ratep^ 
paring to follow that example before adminifira-Ti«'«. 
tiou had ferioufly attended to thofe great objeSs. 

When they were laid before parliament they ex- 
cited much clamours m both houfes, and there 
was no end to the debates. The fenate of the 
nation at length determined, that the country 
which rebelled agalnft it’s decrees fhould be com- 
pelled bv force to fubmit to them. But this vio- 
lent refoiution was earned into execution with that 
delay which is but too common m free States. < 

Eve- 
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ROOK Ekglai 5D was generally of opinion, that He- 
OtMii. fencelefs coafls and ‘counirics, which were cn- 
— ''^^tlrcly laid open, could not long refift her fleets 
and her armies. It did not appear to her that 
this expedition would continue long enougli to 
gix'C the peaceful cultivators of America time to 
inflruft ihcmfelvcs in the art of war. She did 
not take into conlideration the climate, the rivers, 
the defiles, tlie woods, the morafles, the want of 
fubflflence increafing in proportion as one ad- 
vanced in the inland countries, together with an 
infinite number of other natural obflacles which 
^ would impede any rapid progrefs in a country 
three-fourths of which 'were uncultivated, ancl 
which ought to be confidcred as a recent one. 

The fucceflcswerc flill more retarded by the 
influence of moral caufes. 

“ Great Dritaik is the region of parties. Her 
kings have moft generally been convinced of the 
neceflityof abandoning the dircQion of affairs Id 
the prevailing faflion, by which they were com- 
monly conduflcd with mtclligcncc and vigour, 
becaufe the principal agents who coinpole<l it 
were animated with one 'common iniercil. At 
. that time, to 'the public fpirit which prevails 
more in England than in any European govern, 
incntj'was added the ftrength of fadtion, and 
that fpirit of party which is perhaps the firfl fpnng 
of a republic, and which fo powerfully agitates 
the foul, bccaufc it is^ always the effeft of fomc 
paflion. George ni. in order to free himfelf from 
this long tutelage, compofed his council of mem- 
bers unconnefted with each othec. This inno- 
vation was 'not attended with great inconveni- 
ences, as long as events moved on in their ordi- 
nary circle. • But when the American war had 
complicated a machine which was already too 
intricate, it was perceived that it had no longer 
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that power and that union fo ncccflary to accom-B O O K' 
phih great things. The wheels, too much di- ^ 

vided, wanted as it were one common impulfc 
and a center of motion. Their progreflion was 
alternately tardy and precipitate. The adtnini- 
ftration refcmbled too much that of an ordinary- 
monarchy, when the principle of aiSlion doth not 
come from the head ot an aftive and intelligent 
monarch, who himfclf toHcfts under his own 
management all the fprings of government. 

There was no longer any harmony in the entcr- 
prifes, nor was there any more in the execution 
of them. . 

A MINISTRY without hatmony and without 
concord was expofed to the attacks inccflantly 
renewed of an adverfe body of men ’ united and 
compafted together. Their refolutlons, whatever 
they might be, were oppofed with ridicule and 
with argument. Tiicy were cenfured for having 
a&cd with \iolence agalnft citizens at a diftance, 
and they would have been equally cenfured, had 
they treated them with more circuinfpeclion. 

Even thofe who in parliament exclaimed the mofl 
vehemently againfk the treatment the Americans 
had mct'with, thofe who' encouraged them the 
mofi; to refiftance, thofe who perhaps fent them 
fccrct fuccours, were as much averfe from their 
independence, as the rainillcr whom they were 
inccffantly endeavouring to degrade or to* render 
odious. If the oppoGtion had fuccccded in dif* 
gufting the prince of his confidents, or had pre- 
■tailed upon him to facrlfice tHcm on account of 
the clamours of the naiiojn.r the ^orqieft of con- 
' quering America would ftill have* been purfued j 
but with more dignity, with more flrcngth, and 
with mcafurcs perhaps better adapted. But as the 
reduftion of the provinces was not to be accoin- 
plilhcd bv them, they chafe rather that this im- 

. VoL. VI. V menfe 
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O K menfe part of 'the Britifh empire fiiould he fcpS- 
rated from it, than that it flmuld remain attached 
■ to it by any other means than thcir*s. 

The generals did Ttot repair, by their aflivity, 
the errors of thefc coutradiftions, and of the de- 
lays which were the coiiCcqucnce of them. They 
granted too 'long repofe to the foldicrs ; they 
wafted in deliberation the time which they ftiould 
have employed in aflipn j they marched up to 
new-raifed troops with as much precaution as 
they" would have taken againft veterans. The 
Englifti, who are fo impetuous in their fa£Hons, 
difplay on all other occafions a calm and coo! 
character. They require violent paflions to agi- 
tate them. When this ftimulus is wanting, they 
calculate all their motions. Then they conduct 
themfelvcs according to the tenor of their clia- 
Ta£lcr, which in general, except in the arts of 
imagination and tafte, is univerlally mechanical 
and prudent. In war, their valour never lofcs 
light of military principles, and leaves little to 
chance. They fcarcc ever leave upon their flanks, 
or in their rear, any thing that can give them 
uncafinefs.' This fyftcm hath it’s advantages, 
cfpccially in a narrow and confined country, 
in a country thick fet with fortreftes, or mili- 
tary .polls. But in the prefent circumftances, 
and on the vaft continent of America, againft 
a people to whom one ftiould not have allowed 
time to fortify thcinfelves, nor to inure them- 
fclvcs to war, the pcrfeClion of the art w'ould 
perhaps have been, to lay it entirely afide I to 
’K Vfi 7.T.d. 

and that boldncfs which at once aftonilhcs, itrlkes,' 
and overthrows. It was in the firft mftances cfpe- 
cially, that it would 'have been proper to iinprefs 
the Americans, not with the terror of ra\ages, 
which irritate rather than they frighten a people 

armed 
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armed for their liberty \ but with that which BOOK 
ariTcs from the ..fuperiotity of talents and of 
arms, and which a warlike people of the 
Old World ought naturally to have earned into 
the New One. The confidence of victory would 
foon have been \i£iory itfclf. But by too much, 
circumfpeftion, by too fervilc an attachment to 
principles and to rules, commanders of little Ikill 
failed m rendering, that fervicc to their country 
which fhe expected, and had a right to expeft 
from them. 

Titc troops, on the other hand, did not prels 
their officers to lead them on to adion. They 
arrived from a country, where the caufe which 
had obliged them to cfofs fomany fcas excited no 
concern. It was, in the eyes of the people, an 
cffervcfcence which would have no confequences. 

Ihcy confounded the debates which it occafioned 
in parliament, with other debates, which were 
often of little importance. It was not talked 
of; and if any perfon happened to mention it, 
they appeared to be no more intcrefted in it, 
than in that kind of news which, in great cities, 
employs the lounging hours of every day. The 
indilTcrcncc of the nation had communicated u- 
fclf to tbofc who were to defend their rights. 

Perhaps c\en they were apprchcnfivc of gaming, 
too dccifivc an ad^antagc over fellow citizens, 
who had only taken up arms to prevent fiaicr}. 

In all the monarchies of Burope, the foldler is 
only the infirument of dcfpoiifm, and his fenti- 
nicnts are analogous. He thinks he belongs to 
the throne, and not to his country i and a hun- 
aVea’ tiioui^nrf men in arms arc ,norAing more 
tliau one hundred thoufand dilciphned and ter- 
rible lb\cs. The habit even of cxcrcifing the 
empire ol force, to which every thing gi\cs way, 
contributes to cxtmguiffi in them all idea of 
P a liberi). 
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liooiiliberty. Finally, the difcipUnc, and military 
^XMii. fubordination, Which, at the command of one 
'***”''^ *fingle man, puts thoufands in motion; which 
doth not fuffer the foldier either to fee or 'to 
a/k ‘queliions; and which, on the firft figna), 
makes it a rule to kill or to die, tends com- 
pletely to change in them tbofe fentiments 
into principles, and makes them as it were the 
moral fyftcm of their 'condition. It is not the 
fame in England, The influence of the con- 
» ftitution is fo powerful, that it extends even 
• to the troops. A man there is a citizen before he 

is a foldier. Public opinion agreeing with the con- 
flitulion, honours one of thefe titles, and thinks 
little of the other. Accordingly, we fee frooT 
the hiftory of the revolutions that have happened 
in this turbulent ifland, that the Englifli foldier, 
though' enlifted for life, preferves a paflion for 
political liberty, the' idea of which cannot be 
eafily conceived in our regions of llavcry. ' 

HoW' is it poflible tnat tlie ardour which wm 5 
wanting to the Britilh 'troops fliquld have ani- 
mated the Hdflians, tlic Brunfwn^crs, and the 
other Germans, ranged under the fame ’fland- 
ards, and all of them equally diflatisficd with the 
lovcrcigns who had fold them, diflatisfied with 
the prince who had purchafed them, diflatisfied 
with the nation that paid them, and diflatisfied 
witk their comrades, who dcfpifcd them as mer- 
cenaries. Bcfidcs, they had alfo in the cncm)’s 
camp, brothers whom they were afraid of dc- 
ftroying, and by whofe hands they would not 
have wiihed to be wounded. 

The fpirit 'of the Brltifli armies was alfo 
changed, in cotifequcnce of a revolution which 
had taken place in the manners of the nation for 
about fiFtcen or eighteen years pafl. The fuc- 
' cefles of the laft warj the cxicnfion comrficrcc 
, " had 
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BOOKthcrc may perhaps be opportunities of fuccefs, 
which luxury prevents us from availing ourfelvds 
of. Acknowledge that for troops even that arc 
brave, it has been often the firft fource of viSory, 
that they bad no wants.' It is too cafy a'raattcr, 
jierhaps, to’havc nothing but dcath'to face. Na- 
tions corrupted by wealth have a more difficult 
-trial to undergo ; that of fupporting the priva- 
tion of their pleafurcs. ’ 

L'i;t us add to all thefe reafons, that the inftru- « 
ments of war do not often arrive acrofs the feas 
in the 'proper fcafons' for aflion. Let us add, 
that the councils of George III. had too much 
influence over military operations, which were to 
be carried on at fo great a diflancc from them j 
and we ffiall then comprehend moft of the ob- 
llacles which impeded the fuccefs of the ruinous 
efforts of the mothcr-country againft the liberty 
of the colonies. 

whyhive BuT wherefore did not AiUcrica herfclf repulfe 
conftde- ffo*” hcr'fhorcs thc’Europcans who were bring- 
ratepro- ingdcath or flavcry to her ? 

This 'New World was' defended by regular 
d'lving*” troops, which at firfl had been enhfled only for 
the Eng- thrcc or fix months, iinci 'afterwards for three 
the/ont? years, or even for all the time hoftilities might 
• jientof A- laft. It was defended by 'citizens, who only 
menca? took the field when their particular province was 
either invaded or threatened. Neither the {land- 
ing army, nor the militia affembled for a time, 
breathed the military fpirit.* They were planters, 
rtrcre-iVa-vW, rxct'Cffcd on}y h ihe sris i>f 

peace, and led on'to danger by commanders as 
little verfed as their fubaltcrne in the \try com- 
plicated fclcncc of military a£lions. In this flatc 
of things, what hope was there of their afling 
with advantage againfl men grown old in dlf- 
ciplinc, trained to evolutions, {killed in taflics, 

and 
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'and abundantly provided with all the inftrumentsB O O K 
ncccflary for a brilk attack, and for an obftinatc . 
•refidance? 

Entjiusiasm alone could have furmounted 
fuch difficulties. But did it really csid more in 
the colonies than in the mothcr-country ? 

> The general opinion In England was, that the 
parliament had cffcntlally the right of taxing all 
the regions which condituted^ part of thcBriiifh 
empire. At the commencement of the troubles, 
there were not perhaps a hundred individuals 
who would have called this authority in’queflion. 
Neverthclefs, the refufal of the Americans to ac- 
knowledge it, did not fet the minds of mcnagainft. 
them. ' There was no hatred entertained againft 
them, even after they had taken up arms to fup- 
port their pretenfions. As the labours in the in- 
land parts of the kingdom were not affiefted, and 
ns tlie thunder was only heard at a dillance, 
every one attended peaceably to his own afiairs, 
or' devoted himfclf quietly to his pleafures. All 
of them expefted, without impatience, the end 
'of a fccne, the termination of which did not in- 
deed appear uncertain to them. 

The ferment muft at firft have broken out 
with more violence in the New than in the Old 
Hcmifpherc. Hath ever the odious name of. ty- 
ranny, or the plcafmg word of independence, 
been pronounced to the nations, without raifing 
emotions in them? But was this ardour kep" up? 

If the imaginations of men bad been maintained 
in their firft flatc of commotion, would it not 
iiave 6een lAc 6ujTnci5 of a niing autj’jon'ty to .at- 
tend to the fuppreffion of the cxccfs of it ? But 
tar from having boldncfs to refirain, it wal cow- 
ardice they had to guard againft. They punifhed 
defcrlion with death, and ftained the ftandard of 
liberty with alTaffinationt. Tliey refufed to ex- 
change 
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BOO pnfoncT^, fot .fear of vncrcaGhg* m Hhc 

^vin. troops, their jncHnation; to furrender at the firft 
'■ ^fummons. They were reduced to the ncccflity of 
* crefting tribunals, appointed to profecute their 
generals or their lientepants who Ihonld abandon 
too lightly the pods committed to their truft. >;It 
is'jtrue, an old man of.fourfcore years of age, 
.whom they wanted to fend back to his home, 
exclaimed i My Aeatb may he i'feful\ I Jhall cover 
^vUb my.body a younger man than lam. It is true, 
.that Putnam -faid to a loyalid who was his pri- 
foner: Return to your commander j and if he Jhould 
ajk you hoiv.many troops il have^ tell him I have 
^enou^b / that tf even he fhould beat them^ there uill 
remain enough / and that he will experieneef Jn the 
endi that Ijlsall Jsave enough for hiniy > and for tbs ‘ 
.tyrants •whom he fet ves. There fentiments, \Vere 
heroic, but rare j and they became lefs common 
every day. ^ * , » • ^ 

. ,Thf intoxication was never general, and in- 
deed could only be temporary. OF all the caufes 
of energy %\hich have produced fo,manyrevo- 
lotions on the globe, none exidedrdn the Nonlf 
of America. No outrage had been committed 
either againft religion or the laws. * The blood 
of marwrs and or citizens had not flowed upon 
the fcaflolds. The morals had received no infult. 
..The manners and the cudoms, none of thofc ob- 
iefts to which the people are fo imuch attached, 
had been delivered up to ridicule. Arbitrary 
power had not dragged any inhabitant from the 
midd of his family and his friends, to plunge 
him into the horrors of a prifon. Public order 
had not been fubverted. '1 he principles of adini- 
iiiRration had not been altered } and tlie maxims 
of government had remained always the fame. 
The only circumdancc was to know, v.’hctlier the 
mothcr.country had or bad not the right, directly 

or 
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tjr indircSly, of laying a'fiigUt tax on the colo-B o b K 
nics r for the accumulated grievances mentioned 
jn the manlfefto arofe only from this firft griev-' 
ance. This queftion, 'which is almofl a meta- 
phyfical one, was fcarce proper to raife an in- 
furreflion among the multitude, or- at lead to 
intcren; them ftrongly in a quarrel, for which 
they faw their lands deprived of the afliflanccs 
nccclTary to fertilize them, their harvefls ravaged, 

^nd their fields cotcred with the dead bodies of 
their relations, or dained with their own blood. 

.To thefe calamities, which were occafioncd by the 
jroyal troops on the coad, others were foon added, 
dill more infupportable, in the inland parts of 
the country. 

Whenever the rcdicfihcfs of the courts of 
London and Vcrfaillcs had didurbed North Ame- 
rira, thofe two powers had always drawn into 
their fangoinary conteds the wandering inhabi- 
tants of this part of the New Hcmifphcre. ’ In- 
formed by experience -how much weight thefe 
herds of fa\agcs could throw into the fcalc, the 
‘Englifh and the oolonids refolvcd equally to em- 
ploy them to their mutual dcftruflion. 

. Carleton fird endeavoured to put arms infP 
the hands of thefe barbarians in Canada. They 
anfwcrcd his applications with faying: This is 
** a difpuic between a father and his children j k 
** docs not become us to interfere in this do- 
** nicflic quarrel.” — But if the rebels fhould 
come to attack this province, would you nbt 
“ afitd us in repelling them?” — ** Since the 
" trsr&irteiicii 

“ deep.”— “ You could certainly find it, if you 
were to dig for it.” — TTie handle is rotten, 
and wc could make no ufe of it.” 

Tnr United States were not more fucccfaful. 

** Wc ha\c heard of the dificrcnces that have 

** arifen 
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BOOK*' arifen between Old and New I!ngland,”'fatd 
3UHI. tribe of the Onetdas to tbcir deputies. “We 
' will never take a part in contefts of fo atro- 

“ cious a nature. A war between brothers is a 
“ thing new and unknown in thefe regions. Our 
“ traditions have not left us any inflancc of this 
“ kind. EstinguiOi your extravagant hatred ; 
“ and may a more fcrcnc Iky difpcl the dark 
“ cloud that furrounds youi” 

The Mafpliis alone feemed to inlcrcfl them- 
fclves‘ in the fate of the Americans. “ Here arc 
“ fixteen fiiillings for you,“ faid thefe goo«l ra- 
vages. “ It is all we areworth. We intended to 
“ buy fomc rum with itj but we will drink wa- 
“ ter. We w'ill go to the cliacej and if we fiiould 
“ kill any animals, we will fell their fldns, and 
“ bring you the money.** 

' But in procefs of time, the very aftive emifla- 
ties of Great Britain fuccccdcd in bringing over 
to her fide fevcral of the original nations. Her 
intcrcfts were preferred to ihofe of licr enemies, 
bccaufc the dillancc had not allowed her fubjefts^ 
to commit the fame outrages againfb the fax ages 
as they had received from their proud neigli- 
'hours; and becaufe (he was both able and in- 
dined to pay more liberally for the fcrvices fhe 
might Tcccixc from them. Under her colours 
thefe allies, whofe fcrocioils charafter knew no 
rcftralnt, did infinitely more mifehief to the co- 
lonifis fettled near the mountains, than fuch of 
their fellow*citizcns who had the good foitune to 
be fettled near the borders of the ocean rcceixcd 
from the royal troops. 

• These calamities fell only upon a more or lefs 
confidcrablc number of the Americans ; but they 
were foon all of them afflicted with an internal 
misfortune. 


The 
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' ^HE metals, which cover the face of the whole B o o K. 
^lobe, and reprefent all the obje£ls of commerce, 
were never abundant in 'this part of the New 
'World. The fmall quantity that was found 
'there even dlfappearcd at the fir ft breaking out 
of hoftUities, To thefe figns of univerfal con- 
^vention were fubftituted others peculiar to thefe 
diftrifts. Paper fupplied the want of money. To 
give fome kind of dignity to this new pledge, it 
was furrounded with-emblems calculated to re- 
call continually to the minds of the people the 
greatnefs of their enterprife, the ineftimable va- 
lue of liberty, and tlic ncccfiity of a pcrfevcrancc 
fuperior to all misfortunes. The artifice did not 
fuccecd 5 and thefe ideal riches were rejeflcd. 

The more did neceflity oblige them to be multi- 
plied, the more did their diferedit increafe. The 
congrefs was offenddd with the infuU done to 
ihcir coin ; and they declared traitors to their 
country all tbofc who fliould not receive it as they 
>Vould have received gold. 

Did not the congrefs then know, that autho- 
rity can no more be exerted over the mind than 
o\er opinion? Were they not fenfible, that in 
the prefent crifis, every rcafon.ible citizen would 
be apprehenfive of rilking his fortune ? Did'they 
not perceive, that at the origin of the republic, 
they indulged themfelves in acts of dcfpotifin un- 
known in countries that arc even formed to fer- 
Ajtudc? Could they conceal from themfelves, that 
they punifhed a want of confidence with the fame 
puni/hmenr which would fcarcc have been merit- 
ed for revolt andtrcaibn? The congrefs perceived 
all this ; but had no choice of means. Their 
contemptible and rcjcflcd paper was aftually thirty 
times below it’s original value, when they f.ibri- 
cated more of it. On the 13th September 1770, 
there was circulating among the public to the 

amount 
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BOOK amount of 799,744>ooo livrcs • of, it. The fiate 
X viii^ indebted 188,670,5^5 Uvres-^, cxcluCvvc 
• of the debts peculiar to each province, j 

Tfic people were not indemnified for a cala- 
mity which 1 might be called doraefiic,rby a free 
intcrcourfc with all the other parts of the globe. 
■Great Britain had intercepted their navigation 
. with the Weft Indies, and with all the latitudes 
which were covered with their fhips. They then 
-declared to the world, “It is the Englifii, name 
“ which hath'^ rendered us odious; we 'folcmnly 
“ abjure, it. All men arc our brethren. * We arc 
“ the friends of every nation. AU flags imay ap- 
“ pear ‘Upon oar coafts, and frequent our ports 
“ without fear of infulu** But this invitation, 
4ipparcntly fo alluring,, was not complied with. 
The dates that were really commercial being ap- 
p>rized that -North America had been^ obliged to 
contraft debts, at the period even of it*s greateft 
profperlty, judicioufly imagined, that in it*s pre- 
fent diftrefs, it would be able to. pay. very httlc 
for, what was brought to it. The French alone 
dared to brave the inconveniences 1 of this new 
connexion. But by the enlightened vigilance of 
'Admiral Howe, mou of the ftups which they fitted 
out were taken before they arrived to the place 
of their deftination, and the reft at their departure 
from the American fhorcs. Of/feveral hundred 
Ihips fcnl out from France, no more than twenty- 
five or thirty returned j and even ihcfe were of 
little or no benefit to their owners. . > 

A NUMBER of privations, added to fo many ca- 
hmities, might have made the Americans regret 
their former tranquillity, and inclined them to a 
reconciliation with England. In vain were the 
people hound by the faith of oaths, and by ‘the 

. • 3 ij*. 4d. + 7,8f I7». 

influence 
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influence of religion, to the new government. BO OK 
In \ ain had it been endeavoured to convince them 
of the impofilbility of negotiating fafcly with a 
mother-country, in which one parliament could 
fub^ert what had been regulated by another. 

In vain had they been threatened with the eternal 
refentment of an afironted and vindiftivc enemy. 

It was pofiible that thefe diftant apprehenfions 
might not counterbalance the weight of the pre- 
fent calamities. 

^ucH was the opinion of the Britifh miniftry, 
when they fent public agents into the New IVorld, 
who w’cre authorized to offer any terms ihort of 
independence, to thofe very Americans, from 
whom, two years before, an unlimited fubmiflion 
had been required. There is fomc probability, 
that this plan of conciliation might have been 
fuccefsful fome months before. But at the period 
when the court of London fent to propofe it, it 
was haughtily rejcQcd, becaufe this flep appear- 
ed only to be the effect of fear and weaknefs. 

The people were already re-animated j the con- 
grefs, the generals, the troops, the intelligent or 
bold, men who in every colony had affumed the 
authority, all, in a word, had recovered their 
former fpirk. This was the cffefl of a treat)’ of 
fricndfliip and ooinmercc between the United 
States and the court of Vcrfailles, w’hich was 
figncd on the 6tn of February 1778. 

Had the Lnglirti miniftry rcficQcd, they would Ffin« ac 
ha\c comprehended that the fame delirium vhich « 
caufed them to attack their colonies,' fhould faaicdepwd- 
compellcd them inftantlyto declare war againR:^“®^U:e 
France. The circnmfpeclion which ought alwa^-s's^^ 
to attend anew reign then prevailed in the coun-'Hsisi'-p 
cils of this crown. Their finances were then 
that flatc of confufion, intowbich they had been twetntfci* 
plunged by twenty jeara pcrrc\crancc In folly. 
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COO Kl'he ruined ftatc of their navy then ralfcd anxiety 
bread of every citizen. Spain, already ha- 
ihecrown raffed with her extravagant expedition againll Al- 
of Eng. giers, was then furrounded with difficulties which 
laud. would have prevented her from being able to affifl 
her allies. England might, without raffinefs, have 
fidttered hcrfclf with fuccefs agalnd.-the moft 
powerful of her enemies ; 'and might have inti- 
midated America, by viftorics obtained in it^s 
neighbourhood. The importance it was of to 
this crown, to deprive it^s rebellious fubjefts lof 
the only .fupport . they were certain of, would 
have diminilhed the indignation excited by the 
violation of the moft folcmn treaties. . ' 

Gcorgr III. faw nothing of all this. « The 
clandeftine fuccours which the court of Verfaillcs 
hfed to fend to the provinces in arms for the de- 
fence of their rights did not open his eyes. The 
dock-yards of this power were filled with ffiip- 
builders j it’s arfcnals were ftocking with artil* 
lery, and there remained no more room in It’s 
magazines for frefh naval fiorcs. It’s -harbours 
prefented the moft menacing afpefb ; and yet this 
llrange infatuation ftiU continued. To roufe the 
court of St. James’s from it’s' lethargy, it was 
neceflary that Lewis XVI. fhould caufc it to be 
fignified to them on the 14th March, that he had 
acknowledged the independence of the United 
States. 

This. declaration was a declaration of war. 

It was impoffible that a nation, more accuftomed 
to give than to take an affront, flioulJ patiently 
iiiffer lhal it’j XnIjieSs Ihould be releafed from 
their oath of allegiance, and be raifed with fplcn- 
dour to the rank of fovereign powers.’ All Eu-* 
rope forefaw that two nations which had been 
rivals for fo many centuries, were going to ftain 
with blood the waters of the ocean, and engage 

again 
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again in that terrible confii^ in \vhich publicB 0 o K 
profperity can never compenfate private diflrefs. 

Thofe in whom ambition had not extinguidied 
every fentiment of benevolence towards their fel- 
low-creatures, previoufty deplored the calamities 
which were ready to fall upon the human race in 
both hemirphercs. > ^ 

.The bloody feene however was not .yet begun, 
and this delay infpired fomc credulous pcrlbns 
with the hopes'thati peace would continue. It 
was not known that a fleet had faded from Tou- 
lon with dire£kions to attack the EngUfli in the 
North of America. It was not-known, that there 
were orders fent from .London to drive away the 
French out of the Eaft Indies. "Without being 
initiated in thefc myftcrics of perfidy, which an 
infidious policy hath made to be confidcred as 
great ftrokes of date, men who were really en- 
lightened, judged that UoftUitics were unavoid- 
able, and even near at hand on our own ocean. 

This forefeen event was brought about by an en- 
gagement between two frigates on the 17th June 
1778. . 

Here our talk becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. Our folc aim is to be ufcful ancl true. Far 
from us be that fpirit of party which fafeinates 
and difgraccs thofe who lead mankind, or who 
afpire to inltrucl them. Our wilhes will be for 
our country, and wc fhall pay homage to juflicc. 

In whatever place, and under whatever form 
%irtuc fhall prefent hcrfclf to us, wc fhall honour 
her. The diftinSion of focicty and of dates can- 
not edrange us from her, and the jull and mag- 
nanimous man will every where be our fcllow-ci- 
ti?cn. If in the different events which wc re- 
view, wc have the courage to blamcwhat appears 
to us to deferve it, wc do not feck the melan- 
choly and idle fatisfaClion of dealing -out indiferi- 

minatc 
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15 O O K minate cenfuJrc. - But wc addrefs ourfeh’cs to tlic 
XVUi. nations and to poftcrity. It is our duty faithfully 
iranfmit to them whatever may influence the 
public felicity. It is our -duty to give them the 
hifloryof the faults that are committed, in order 
•that they’ may be inftrufled lo avoid them. 
Should \vc dare to betray this noble duty, we 
fhould perhaps flatter the prefent generation, 
which is fleeting and pafleth av.’ay j but jufticc 
and truth, which arc eternal, -would denounce us 
to future generations, w’hich would read us with 
contempt, and would never pronounce our name 
without difdain.* In this long career we have un- 
dertaken, we will be juft to ihofc who ftill ex- 
ift, as we have been to thofe who are no more. 
If among men in power there be any who arc 
offended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to 
fay to them, that we arc only the organs of a fu- 
preme tribunal, which Is at length crefted by 
rcafon upon an immoveable foundation. Every 
government in Europe muft henceforth dread it’s 
decrees. The public opinion, which becomes 
more and more enlightened, and which is neither 
flopped nor intimidated by any thing, is perpe- 
tually attentive to nations imd to courts. It pe- 
netrates into cabinets m here policy is fhut up; 
there it judges the dcpontarics of power, their 
paflions, and their weakneft, and by the empire 
of genius and knowledge raifts itfclf above the 
governors of n)ankind,cither to direck orto reflrain 
them ! Woe to thofe who eiiher difdain tliis tri- 
bunal or fel it at defiauee! Tins apparent bold- 
nefs arifes only Irom itfability. Woe to thofe 
wliolc talents arc infulHcicnl to bear it’s examina- 
tion i Let them do thctr.fclvcs juUice, let them 
la) down a burden too heavy for their feeble 
hand*. They will at leafl no longer compromife 
iheoifclves am! the States. 

TxAtfce’ 
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D o o 7\ accompVifli by*a power long prepared for hoftili* 
^XVIIL tieg,' than'to intercept the trading navy, entirely 
'~^~^o(Fn*s guard,’ and attended ’ with very feeble 
convoys, liut this was ncglcftcd, and the im- 
xnenfe riches which Great Britain cxpefled from 
all parts of the globe, entered quietly into her 
harbovus even without the lead lofs. 

’-The trade of France, on the contrary, was haj> 
raffed in both hcmtfpheres, and intercepted every 
where. -Her colonics beheld the fubfiftcnce 
which they were cxpcfting,\vith all the anxiety of 
want, carried off from their own coafts, and the 
mother-country found itfelf deprived of fourfcorc 
or a hundred ntillions’* almoll within her owri 
view. Thefe misfortunes certainly arofe from 
fomecaufc which we will endeavour to^inveffi* 
gate. ^ ' f. . : 

The French navy had for’ a longtime been 
unfortunate, and it*s numerous calamities'were 
attributed to the defeat of it*s conftitution. - Se-“ 
veral attempts were made either to modify or to 
alter the regulations j but thefe innovations, whe- 
ther good or bad, were always rcjeflcd with 
more or Icfs vifible difdain. 'At length the ad- 
mirals diflatcd tbemfelvcs in ryyC, an ordnance^ 
which, by making them hbfolutc mailers of the 
harbours,' of the arfenals, of the docks, and of 
the magazines, deftroyed that mutual fuperinten- 
dcrice which Lewis XIV, had « thought proper to 
eftabliHi between the officer^ of the navy and 
thofe of adminiflralion. ’From this time there 
was no more order, no more rcfponfibility, no 
more economy in the ports ; every thing there 
fell into confufion and diforder. 

Thc new plan had ftill a more fatal influence. 
Till that period- the rainiflry* had direfted their 

♦ From J,3S3,S33t* S». 8<L to4,i65,6661. ijs. ‘ . 
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naval operations in a manner fuitablc to their B 0^0 K 
political plans. This authority was transferred,^ 
without being s perceived, perhaps to thofc who 
were to carry thefe operations into execution ; 
and they imperceptibly acquired the tint of their 
prejudices, which led them to believe that it was 
not by heavy and laborious cfcoris of the fiiips 
of the nation, or by remaining for a. length of 
time on difficult cruifes, in order to furprife or dc- 
llroy the vcITcls of the enemy, that a reputation 
was to be attained.) This double duty was there- 
fore either entirely negledlcd or very ill fulfilled on 
account of the general opinion prevailing at Brcfl, 
that fucH a fcrvicc had nothing noble in it, and 
did not lead to any kind of glorj'. 

'It mud be owned, that this prejudice is a very 
fingular one, and entirely contrary to all the laws 
of fpeiety. What can have been the intention of 
the States in inftituting. this military force def- 
tined to traverfe the feas? Was it only to pro. 
cure rank to thofc who commanded or fera’cd in 
it? To give tlicm an opportunity to ■exert a va- 
lour ufclefs fo any but thcmfclvcs ? To ftain an- 
other element with blood, with carnage, and 
fea-fighis ? Certainly not. The warlike fleets 
arc upon the ocean; w’hat fortreffes and ramparts 
are for the citizens of towns, and what national 
armies arc for the provinces expofed to the rava- 
ges of the enemy? There arc fome kinds of pro- 
perty attached to a foil, others are created and 
iranfportcd by commerce, and are, as it were, 
wandering upon the ocean. Thefe two fpccics 
of property required defenders. 'Warriors, this 
is your duty. What ftiould we fay if the land- 
forces refufed to proteft the inhabitants of the 
cities, or the hulbandmcn of the flelJ againft the 
enemy, or to extinguifli the conflagration which 
threatens the harvcll. Officers of the navy, yon 
2 th*mk 
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BOO Ktbnik yourfclvcs degraded in protefling and con* 

• . voy*>^S the merchantmen* But if commerce be 
deprived of proteftors, what will become of the 
riches of the State, part of which you j undoubt* 
'cdly expeft as a reward for your ferviecs? What 
will become, for yourfclvcs,. of the revenues of 
yrour lands, which can ' only be made fruitful by . 
trade and by the circulation of wealth? You 
think yourfclvcs degraded. . What? degraded in 
tendering yoUrfclves ufcful to your fcllow*citi« 
sens? What arc'then all the orders of the State, 
to whom government hath intruded feme por- 
tion of the public ftrength, but the proteftors 
and the defenders of the citizen and his fortune/ 
Tour pod is upon the fcas, as that of themagi'- 
drate is upon the tribunals, that of the land olH- 
cer and of (he foldier in the camps, that of 'the 
monarch upon the throne, where he is only placed 
upon a more elevated fituation, in order that his 
profpeit may be extended to a greater didance, 
tind that he maybehold^at one view all thofe who 
require hisJ protcillon or his defence. lYou afpirc 
to glory. ‘Learn that glory is every where to be 
obtained by feeving the State. Tlic ancient Ro- 
dmans were likcwifc undoubtedly attached to 
•glory, and yet the honour of having preferved 
one fingle citizen in Rome;' was preferred to that 
of having dedroyed a multitude of enemies. 
‘Do you not perceive, that in faving the trad*- 
ing Ihips you favc the wealth of the State ? 
Yes, your valour is brilliant, it is known to all 
Europe, as well as to your own country; but 
what is It to your fellou. citizens that ir hath been 
difplaycd on a fplendid occafion, that it hath 
taken one of the cncmy*s Ihips, or covered the 
-waves of the ocean with wrecks and ruins ; ifjoa 
fuffer all the vcflcls which conveyed the riches 
of your country, to be cither taken or dedroyed; 
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if in the very port to •which you return viftoriouf, n p o k 
a multitude ot dcfolatcd families deplore the fub« ^3^^- 
verfion of their fortune? You will not hear the 
exclamations of viflory on your arrival, All will 
be filcnt and plunged in confternation, and your 
exploits will ferve no ‘other purpofc but to Iwcll 
the accounts of the courts, and to fill ihofc pub* 
lie -papers, 'which, being invented to amufe idle- 
refs, give glory only for a day, when that glory 
is not engraved in the hearts of the citizens by the 
remembrance of fomc real fertice done to the 
country.' < ’ 

The maxims adopted at Portfmouth were very 
different. There the dignity of commerce was 
felt and rerpefted. 'It was confidcred as a duly, 
as well as an honour to defend it, and events dc« 
tided, ‘which of thetwo navies had the properefi 
ideas of their funQlons? * , ^ 

. Great Britain had juft'cxpcricnccd fome 
very humiliating advcrfitics in the New World; 
and it ■was threatened with greater difaflerfi by a 
ftill more powerful enemy in the Old one. This 
alarming fituation filled the minds of all men 
with rojfiruft 'and uncertainty. The national 
riches came home fafe, and their enormous mafs 
was incrcafcd by thofc of the rival power j public 
credit was inftantly revived, expeSations were 
renewed, and this people, who with fatisfaftion 
■were looked upon as overcame, recovered and 
fuflained thetr ufual pride, i j - . , 

On the other hand, the French ports were filled 
with lamentations. A degrading and ruinous 
inactivity fuccccdcd to that aCtivuy which gave 
them fplcndour and riches. The mdig'nation of 
the merchants communicated iifclf to the whole 
nation.' The firll momems of'fucccfs- are the 
moments of intoxication, which feem either to 
conceal or. to juftify the faults committed. But 

mijfor- 
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BOOK mUfortune gives greater feverity to opinion. The 
nation .then attends mo’-c clofcly to thofe by 
\\-hom they are governed, and demands from 
them, ^\iih arrogant freedom, an account of the 
power and authority that is intrufted to thctfi. 
The councils of Lewis X\T.’Wcrc accufed of de- 
rogating from the majefty of thc''firft pover on 
the globe, by difavowing,' in the face of the unt- 
verfe, the fuccour which ithey were inccflantly 
fending clandcftincly to the ^Americans. They 
were accufed of»ha\>ng either by a miniftcrial in- 
trigue, or by the influence of fome obfeure 
agents, engaged the State in a ruinous war, at a 
time when they ought to have been employed in 
repairing the fprings of government, in remedy- 
ing the tedious difordcrs of a reign, the latter 
.half of which had been mean, feeble, divided 
between depredations and ftiame, between the 
bafenefs of vice and the convulfions of dcfpotirm. 
They were accufed of having provoked a rup- 
ture by an-infidious policy, to have enveloped 
their meaning ’in fpceebes . unworthy [of France, 
and to have employed, with regard to England, 
the language of a timorous boMnefs, which feem- 
cd to deny the projefls that were formed, and the 
fentiments they had in their hearts } a language 
which can only degrade the perfon who makes 
life of it, without being able to dcceiichim to 
whom It is addrefled ; and which diftionours, 
while the difhonour it brings along with it can 
neither be ufcful to the miniflry nor ito thcjlate. 
How^much more noble would it have been to 
have faid with all the franknefs of dignity: 
“ Englilhmcn, you have abufed your viftory. 

** This is the moment tofbe jufl, or clfe it will 
be that of revenge. Europe is tired of bearing 
“ with tyrants. She at length refumes her 
tights. Henceforth cboofe either equality or 
- • “ war.’* 
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« war.’* It is thus that Richelieu would havcB O o K 
fpoken; that llichclico, whom every citizen . 
ought indeed to deteft, becaufc he vas a fan- 
guinary aOanin, and that in order to become a 
*dcfpot, he put all his enemies to death with the 
ax of the executioner ; but the nation and the 
Hate mud Te\ ere him as a miniftcr, becaufc he 
was the firft who apprized France of her dignity, 
andaferibed to her in Europe the rank which 
belonged to her power. It is thus that Levvis 
would have fpoken to them, who during 
forty years fliewcd himfelf worthy of the age be 
lived in, whofc very faults were always mixccl 
with grandeur, and who even, in a date of dejec- 
tion and misfortune, never degraded himfeU or 
his people. A great charaftcr is required to go- 
vern a great nation. More cfpcciaUy, there mud 
be none of tliofc fplnts that are cold and indif- 
ferent from levity, for whom abfolutc authority 
is no more than an amufement, who leave great 
intcrefts to the effeds of chance, and who arc 
more employed in preferving power than in mak- 
ing ufe of it. It is further afkcd, why men, who 
had ail the power of the date in their hands, and 
who had only to command in order to 'be obeyed, 
have fuffered themfeUcs to be forcdallcd in all 
the Teas by an enemy whofe conditulion necefia- 
rily produces delays ? AVhy did they put them- 
feU es, by an inconfidcratc treaty, into the fiiacklcs 
of congtefs, which might itfeif have been kept 
dependent by plentiful and regular' fubfidies ? 

Laftly, why did not they fecurc the revolution, 
by keeping conftantly upon the Northern coafla 
of the New’ "World a fquadron to proted the 
colonics, and at the fame time to make our alli- 
ance be refpeded. But Europe, whofe eyes are 
fixed upon us, beholds a great defign, and no 
concerted TOcafurcs ; it beholds in our arfenRls 

’ and 
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BOO Kand m' cfur ports imtncnfc preparations and no 
XViii. 'execution ; it beholds formidable fleets and this 
^“'''^^equipment rendered htmod ufelcfs; it ’beholds 
■boldnefs and' valour in individuals, effeminacy* 
and irrefolution in commanders j every thing 
'which.announccs on one ,handjhc aweful power 
of a great people, ‘and on the other, everything 
•which announces .the weaknefs and delay which 
arile from chafaftcr and from the nature of the 
views. , I - 

* Xt is by this (Iriking contraft between oi\r pro*, 
jeSs and our meaforcs, between our means and 
-the fpirit which animates them, that the ,‘Eng- 
lifli genius alloniftcd for a moment, hath reco- 
vered it’s vigour j and, it is a problem which Eu- 
TOpc cannot folve, whether, in declaring for Ame- 
rica, we have not ourfelvcs raifed the Urength of 
England. 

Such are the complaints which are heard on 
all fides, and which we arc not afraid of collefting 
here, and of laying before the eyes Of authority, 
if it Ihould deign to liftcn to or to read them. 

Lastly, philofophy, whofe firll fentiment is 
the dcfire of feeing all governments equitable, and 
all people happy, in examining this alliance of a 
monarchy with a people who defend their liberty, 
endeavours to difeover the motive of it. It per* 
ceives loo clearly that the happinefs of manKind 
•hath no concern in it. It imagines, that if the 
court of Verfaillcs had been determined by the 
love of juflicc, they would have mentioned in. 
the fitfl article of thccomcrnion with America, 
that all peepU who art cpprcjjid have a right to rife 
again/} their eppr^ers, ilut this maxim, which 
conthtutes one ot the law? of England, which a 
king of Hungary, upon afeending the throne, ven- 
tured to ‘make one of the conlliluent principles 
of the ftatc, and which Trajan, one of the greateft 

princes 
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princes who ever ruied over the earth, adopted, E O O K 

when in prcfcncc of the Roman people affcmblcd, 

he faid to the firft officer'of the empire : I give 

you up my /word io defend me while I Jhall be jujl, 

and to fight agawjl me and to punijh me if I fhoilld 

become a tyrant. This maxim is too "foreign' to 

OUT feeble and corrupt govemraents, whVrc^it is 

the duty ot the people to fuffer, and where the 

opprefled man fliould be apprehcnlivc of feeling 

his misfortune, for fear he Oiould be puniflicd for 

it as a crime. ’ ^ ^ ^ ' 

‘ But it is particularly againfl Spain that the 
mod bitter complaints arc dircflcd. She is cen- 
fured for her blindncfs, her irrcfolutions, her de-_ 
lays, fometimes even for herwant'of fidelity) but_ 
all thefc accufations are groundlefs. ^ ' ' ' 

Some politicians imagined, when’ they beheld* 

France engaging without nccefiity in a^naval war, 
that this crown thought itfclf fufiicicmly power- 
ful to fep:\ratc the dominion of Great Britain, 
without maring with an ally the honour of this 
important revolution, %Yc will not examine 
whether the fpiril which prc\ailed in the cabinet 
of Vcifaillcs authorized this conjcflure. It is 
now known, that this crown, which fince the 
beginning of the troubles liad given fecrct afilfi- 
ance to the Americans, watched the propitious 
moment for declaring openly in their favour. 

'The event of Saratoga appeared to furnifii the 
moll favourable opportunity to propofe to his 
Catholic Ma^cfiy to join in the common caufe. 

V* httbet tbvs priwee then \hougbi that the hberty 
of tlie United Stales was contrary to Iits intcrefis ; 
whether the refolution appeared to him to be pre- 
cipitate, or whether, in a word, other political 
objcfls required his whole attention, he refufed 
to accede to this propofal. Ilis characlcr pre- 
vented any further foUcUations. Since iliofc fiill 
' attempts 
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a o o KaKempts he was fo litdc troubled about this great 
XVIII. nfiair, that it was without giving him any previ- 
'ous notice, that the court of Vcrfaillcs caufed it 
to be fignified to that of Sh James’s, that they 
had acknowledged the independence of the con- 
federate provinces. ^ r . 

In the mean while thcr land and Xca-forces 
which Spain had employed in the Brazils againft 
the Portuguefc were returned. The, rich fleet 
flic expefted from Mexico had entered into her 
ports. The (reafurcs which were coming to her 
from Peru and from her other pofleflions were in 
fafety. This power was free from any anxiety 
and miftrefs Of her own (operations, whenjflje 
afpircd to the glory of introducing peace into both 
hcmifpheres. Her mediation was accepted, both 
by France, whofc boldnefs had not been followed 
by thofe happy confcquences flic had expefled 
from it, and by England, who migiit be appre- 
hcnfive of having a new adverfary to contend 
with. ^ , 

Spain not Charles III. fupportcd with dignity the mag- 
fucceeded nanlmous part he had undertaken. He declared 
that arms Ihould be daid afidc ; that each of tjic 
belligerent powcrs.ftiould -bcj maintained in the 
pofleflions they might occupy at the period of the . 
convention ; that a Congrefs fliould be formed, 
lortnc which the fcvcral pretenfions fhould be ,dif- 
lanerof culTcd } and that no new attack Ihould be com- 
^^f®P®'^"mcnccd without the previous notice of a twelve- 
month. Ill j ' ' 

This monarch was aware that this arrangement 
would give to Great Britain the felicity ot recon- 
' cihation with her colonics, or at leafl would make 
them purchafe by great advantages for, her trade 
the faenfice of the ports which flie occupied m 
the midfl of them. Nor was he ignorant of his 
offending the dignity of the king his nephew, 

1 who 
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nho hud,cngaged to maintam the United States b o o ic 
in the entire pofieffion of their territories. 
he would be juft } and without felting afidc all^ 
perfonal confiderations it is impoflible to be lo. . 

This plan of conciliation was difplcafing^o the 
court of Vcrfailles, and the only hope they had 
was, that it would be Tcjcfied at London, as in- 
deed it was. England could not rcfolvc to . ae- 
kno\\ ledge the Americans ipfoJaElo independent, 
although they were not invited to the conferences 
that were going to be opened; although France 
was not allowed to ncgocialc for them ; although 
their interefts were only to be fupported by a me- 
diator, who was not attached to them by any trea- 
ty, and who, perhaps, in fccrct, did not wilh them 
to profper, and although her refufal threatened 
her with an additional enemy. 

iTlsinfucha fuuaiion, when pride elevates 
the foul above the fuggeftions of tear, that no- 
thing appears formidable, csccpt the Ihame of 
receiving the law; and that there is no hefitation 
in choofing between ruin and diftioDOur: it is 
then that the grcatncL of a nation difplays itfelF, 

1 acknowledge, however, that men, accuftomed 
to judge of the event, confidcr great and perilous 
' revolutions as a£ls of hcroifm or of folly, accord- 
ing to the good or ill fuccefs that hath attended 
them. If, therefore, 1 ftiould be afked, what 
name will be given a few years hence to the firm- 
nefs which the Englilh flitwcd on this occafion ; 

1 (hall anft^cr, that I know not : as to that which 
they dcrer\c 1 know very well. 1 know that iIjc 
annals of the world rarely prefent to us the auguft 
and majcftic fpcflacle, of a nation which prefers 
the giving up of it’s duration to the lofs of it’s 
glory. 

No fooner had the Britilh miniftry' explained 
themfelves, than the coan cf Madrid took the 

part 
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BOOK part of that of Verfaille^, and confequently that 
of the Americans, in the conteft. Spain had then 
fixty-thrce veffeis of the line, and fix more upon 
the flocks. France had fourfcorc and eight upon 
the docks. The United States had but twelve 
frigates, but a great number of privateers. ‘ j 
' To fo many forces united, England had only 

ninety-five fiiips of the line to oppofc, and three 
and twenty upon the ftocks. The other' fixteen 
which were feen in her ports were unfit for fer- 
vice, and they had 'been converted to the purt 
pofe of {hips for receiving prifoners, or int6 
hofpiial {hips.* Thuyinfcrlor in the inftruments 
of war, 'this power was {till more fo In the means 
of employing them upon fer\ ice. ;Hcr domcfiic 
diflenfions contributed flill more to render inefi 
fcftual the refourccs flic had remaining. It is th<i 
nature of governments tliat are truly Iree, to be 
agitated in times of peace. ‘It is ' by thefe* intef^ 
tine commotions that the minds of inda prefervd 
their energy, and the perpetual remembrance of 
the rights of the nation. But in time of war it 
is ncccflary that every ferment fiiould ccafej that 
hatred fliould be cxtinguHhcd, and that intcrefts 
{hould be blended, and 'made fobfer'icnt to each 
other. It happened quite other>\-ire‘'ln the Brltifil 
iflandsi for' the ditlurbancesTu '{them had'n’eVer 
been more violent. Oppofite claims were ncvC^ 
fupported on any occafion Icfs modcracioni 
The general good was'infolcnily difrcgardcd by 
all faftions. Thofc lioufcs, in whicli the mod 
important qocfiions' had formerly been dircuffcd, 
with eloquence, fircnglh, and dignity, refounded 
only with the clamours of rage, grofs infuUs, and 
j altercations 3s*prejudic1a1 as thcy-wcrc indecent.' 

1 The few perfons who might be called citizens 

loudly exclaimed for a nciv Pat, a miniftcr, who 
like him had natler retaUsm ner friends > but tins 

extra- 
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BOO K encc ? Will it be long before thefe nations, whe* 
ther they 'aft feparatcly 'or in concert, recipro- 
cally accufe, complain, and are at variance with 
each other? Will not flicir greateft hope be, that 
repeated ftrokes of advc^fity^v'ouId only at moft 
plunge them again into the humiliating ftate from 
whence they wilbcd to emerge, and confirm the 
dominion of the fcas to Great Britain ; while one 
or two confiderablc defeats would for ever remove 
this ambitious people from the rank of the firfl: 
power of this hemilphere ? 

Who can therefore decide j who can even fore- 
fee what will be the event ? • France and Spain . 
tinned^ have the' moft powerful means in their 
favour j England hath the art of managing her 
own ; France and Spain have their treafores, 
England hath a great national credit. On one 
band are the multitude of men, and the number 
of troops i' on thebther, tbefoperiorityin the art 
of condufting fhips, and of fubduing the fea In 
engagements. Here there is impetuofity and va- 
lour j there valour and eixpcricncc. On one 
handj'tbc aftivity which abfolute monarchy may 
give to the mcafurcs j on the other, the vigour 
and the energy of liberty. ’ One party is flimu- 
]aic3 by rcfcniment for loiTcs, and by a long-con- 
tinued fcrlcs of outrages they have to avenge ; 
the other, by the rccollcftlon of a recent glory, 
and by their liaving'the*fovcrclgniy of America, 
as well as that of the ocean, to preferve. The 
two allied nations'hatc the advantage which is 
derived from the union of two immenfc powers; 
but at the fame time the inconvenience which rc- 
fuhs from this very union, by the difficulty even 
of prcfcrTinc harmony and concord, cillicr in the 
plans or in the dirpofal of their forces. England 
13 abandoned to hcrfclf; but bating nothing but 
her OTtJi forces to direft, flic bath, the advantage • 

of 
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of unity in her defigns; of a more certain, 
perhaps more fpeedy combination of ideas. She , \ 
can with greater facility regulate at one view her 
plans of attack and defence. 

' In order to have an exaft'idea of things, one 
ought alfo to examine the different energy which 
may be coinmunicatcd to the rival nations by a 
war, which on one fide is no more in fcvcral re- 
fpefts than a war of kings and miniflcrs ; and on^ 
the other, a really national war, in which ihegrcat- 
c(l intcrells of England arc concerned, -a com- 
merce, which conllitutes her riches ; an empire, 
and a glory, which compofe her greatnefs. 

I Finally, if wc confider thefpirit of the French 
nation, in contraft with that of the nation (he is 
at war with, it will ibe found that the ardour of 
the French is perhaps equally ready to be excited 
and to he extinguifhed ; that their hopes are very 
f?nguincat the beginning, and that ihcydcrpair 
of every thing as foon as they arc flopped by any 
obftaclej that by their charaftcr they require the 
cnthufiafnt of fuccefs, in order to obtain frcfli 
advantages. The Englifli, on the contrar)', lefs 
prefumptuous at firft, notwithflanding their na- 
tural boldncfs, know how to flruggle courage- 
oufly, to be elevated in proportion to the incrcafc 
of danger, and to acquire flcadincfs by difgracc . 
like the flurdy oak, to which Horace compares 
the Romans, which, though cot by the ax, and 
mutilated by iron, revives under the flrokes 
which it receives, and acquires new vigour even 
from 5t*s wounds. , p 

History informs us, moreover, that cw 
leagues have ever divided the fpoils of the nation 
againfl wIilcU they had been formed. Athens 
triumphant overPerfia; Rome faved frorn Anni- 
bal; in modern times, Venice prefened from 
the famous league of Catnbrayj and even 
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■BOOK days, Prufiia, which by the genius of one fingtc 
XV IU. man hath , held out againft all Europe ; allAhefe 
^examples authorize us to fufpend our judgment 
refpefting the ifiuc of the prefent war. 

WTiat I JBut, let us Aippofe that the houfc of Bourbon 
ojghno '{hall have obtamcdi all the advantages they may 
ijcy flatter thcmrelv*cs with, what conduft ought they 
houfr of to purfuc? 

France is, in every point of view, the em- 
teviae- ,pire the mod ftrongly conftiiutcd of any one the 
nous. remembrance of which is preferved in the annals 
,of the world. Spain, though not to be compared 
with her, is Ukewife a ftatc of »great weight, and 
her means of profperity are increafing daily. ‘The 
principal care of the houfe of Bourbon, then, 
fhould be, to Induce their, neighbours to over- 
look the advantages nhich they derive from na- 
ture or, from art, or which they have acquired by 
events.’ If they fliould endeavour to incrcafe 
their fuperionty, the alarm would become ge- 
neral, and people would think themfelvcs threat- 
.cned wiih-univcrfal Ilavcry. vlt js, perhaps, ra- 
ther^ extraordinary, that the nations have not 
thwarted ‘ her projcfls againft England. Tins 
fupincnefs muft have been occafioned .by the re- 
fentment which the injufticcs and the haughtinefs 
of that fuperb ifland have excited in all parts. 
But hatred i$> fufpended when intercR is con- 
cerned. It is polRblc, E^ope may judge the 
weakening of Grc.it Britanv^m^ the New and in 
the Old Hcmtfphcrc to be .contrary to licr own 
fccurity ; and that, after havmg.enjoycd the fpec- 
tarld of the. hjjjouJAajjrwx ajwt iJbe. dan-^exi of that 
proud and tyrannical power, flic may at length 
takcaip arms in her defence. Should this hap- 
pen;,*tjic courts of Vcrfaillcs and Madrid would 
finu,thcmlelvcs difappointcd in tlic hopes which 
they had conceived, of acquiring a decided pre- 
. pondcrance 
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pondcrancc upon the globe: Thefc confidera-E o O^K 
tions ihould determine them to urge on the 
tachs, and not to leave time to a provident, or 
perhaps only a 'jealous policy, to make frelh 
plans. Let them efpccially flop in time, and let 
not an immoderate defirc of lowering their com- 
mon enemy blind them with regard to their true 
intcrefts. 

^ The United States have opentydifeovered the 
projeft of drawing all North America into their 
confederation. Several fteps, and particularly 
that of foUciting Canada to rebellion, muft have 
induced an 'opinion, that it-was likewifc the defire 
of France. Spain 'may be fufpefted of having 
equally adopted this idea. ■* ^ i 

The condufik lof the provinces which have 
fiiakcn off the yoke of Great Britain is" fimplc, 
and'fuch as one would expeS. But would not 
their allies -be deficient in forefight, if they had 
really the fame fyllcml The New Hemifplicrc 
tnuft one day be detached from the Old. This 
great evulfion is prepared in Europe, by the fer- 
ment and by the clath of opinions; by’thc over- 
throw of our righis, which conflituicd our cou- 
rage ; by the luxury of our courts, and the ml- 
fery of our country places ; by the cverlafling 
hatred there is between effeminate' men who 
poiTcrs every thing, and robuli, and even wrtuous 
men, who have nothing to lofc but their lives. 

It IS prepared in America, by the increafe of po- 
pulation, of cultures, of induflry, and of know'- 
ledgc. Every thing is lending towards this Repa- 
ration, both the progrefs of evU in one world, 
and the progrcL of good in another. ^ ^ 

But can It be fuitablc to France and Spam, 
whofe poffcfiions in the New Hcmifphcrc arc an 
incxhauftible fource of wealth, can it be fuitable 
to them to liaflca this divifion? Yet this is what 
VoL. VI. I'- vro\ild 
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B oio K would happen, If the whole northern part of thofe 
« regions were fubjc£l‘to the fame laws, or con* 
nefted by one common intcreft. ‘ 

ScAKcc would the liberty of this vaft conti- 
nent be confirmed, than it would become the 
afylum of all the intriguing, fedilious, branded, 
or ruined men, who arc feen amongft us. - Nei- 
ther agriculture, the arts, nor commerce, would 
be the refourcc of refugees of this cliarafler. A 
lefs laborious, and more turbulent life, would be 
ncccffary for them. - This turn of mind, equally 
averfe from labour and reft, would be difpofed 
to conquefts ; and ajpaflion which is fo feducing 
would readily fubdue the firft colonifts, diverted 
from their ancient labours by a long war. The 
ncwpcople would have finiOied their preparati- 
ons for invafion before the report of them could 
have reached our'climates. They would chufe 
their enemies, their field of battle, and the mo- 
ment of vi£lory. Their attacks would always fall 
upon dcfcncclcfs fcas, or upon coafts taken by 
furprife. In a fhort time the fouthern provinces 
would become the prey of the northern ones, 
and would compenfate, by the richnefs of their 
produftions, for the mediocrity of thofe of the 
latter. Perhaps even the pofleflions of our abfo- 
lulc monarchies would endeavour to enter into 
the confederation of free people, or would de- 
tach thcmfclvcs from Europe, to belong only to 
thcmfclvcs. I . • ^ • I 

The mcafurcs which the courts of Madrid and 
Vcrfaillcs ought to purfuc, if they are at liberty 
to chufe, is to leave fubfifting in the northern 
part of America, two powers which ftiall watch 
over, refirain, and.<ba)ance each other. .Then 
ages will clapfc before England, and the repub- 
lics formed at her expence, will be united. This 
reciprocal miftruft w-ill prevent them from under- 
^ *' taking 
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taking any thing at a diflahcc ; and the 
ment of other nations in the New World will en- ._^_^^^ 
joy that ftate of tranquillity which hitherto hath 
been fo much diflurbcd. '' ' [’ 

Iris even probable, that this order of things 
would be moll fuitable to the confederate pro- 
vinces. Their rcfpe£livc limits have not been re- 
gulated. A great jcaloufy prevails between the 
countries of the North and thofe of the South. 

Political principles vaiy from one river to another. 

Great animofitics arc obferved to fubfill between 
the citizens of a town, and the members of a 
family..! Each of them will be dcfirous of. re- 
moving from therafeives the opprefiive burden 
of the public expenccs and debts. An infinite 
number of feeds of divifion arc uhiverfally brood- 
ing in the heart of the United States. 
once all dangers were removed,' how would it be 
poflible'to prevent the breaking out of fq many 
difeontents ? How would it be poflible to keep 
attached to the fame center, fo many -deluded 
and esafperated minds? Let the real friends ot 
America rcflefl upon this, and they will find, 
that the only way to prevent difturbanccs among 
the people, would be to leave upon their fron- 
tiers a powerful rival, always difpofed to avail it- 
felf of their diflcnfions. ' ' ' 

' Peace 'and fccurity arc ncccfiary for monar- 
chies-, agitation, land a formidable enemy for 
republics. Rome Rood in need of Carthage ; 
and he who dcllroycd the liberty of the Romans 
was neithcrt'Scylla nor CKfar; it was the firit 
Cato, when his narrow and ftern fyfiem ot poli- 
tics deprived Rome of a rival, by kindling m 
the fenatc thofe flames which reduced Carthage 
to afhes. ' Venice hcrfclf perhaps would have loR 
her government, and her laws,' four hundred 
Years ago. if Ibe had not bad at her gates, and 
t * Ua almofl 
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BOO Kalmofl 'under 'her walls,'* powerful 'neighbours, 
. might befcomc her enemies or her mailers. 

\vhatidM ‘ But according <o this fyftem, to what-degrec 
inuft be of felicity, fplendour, and ilrength, 'can the con- 
federate provinces attain u^procefs of time? . 
teencon- In this placc, to form a proper judgment, let 

promcM begin by felting afidc that -intereft which all 

' men, flaves not excepted, have- taken in the ge- 
fiefous efforts ol a nation, which expofed itfelf to 
alLcalamities in order to be frec.^ The name 
' of liberty is fo alluring, that all thofc who fight 
for it are furc of obtaining our fecret wilhes in 
their favour. Tlicir caufe is''thatfof the whole 
human race, and becomes our own. Wc avenge 
ourfclvcs of our oppreffors, by^ venting at Icaft 
freely our hatred againft foreign oppreffors.’ Ac 
the noife of thefc chains '.that -are breaking, it 
feems 'to us that our*s arc going to become light- 
er j and for a few moments we think wc breathe 
a purer 'air, when we learn that the unlverfc reck- 
ons fome tyrants lefs. Befides, thefe great revo- 
lutions of liberty arclcffons to defpors. Theyvxarn 
them not to reckon .upon too long a continuance 
of the people’s patience, and uppn eternal impu- 
nity. ' So, where focicty and the laws avenge 
themfclvcs of the crimes of individuals, tlicgood 
, man hopes that the pumlhmcnt of the guilty may 
prevent thd commilfion of frefli crimes. Terror 
fometimes fupplics the place of juftlce with re- 
gard to the robber, and of confcicnce with regard 
to the affaflin. Such is the foujceoF the great 
concern wc take in every war lor liberty. Such 
Ivvib been tbat\vith which the Americans have in- 
fpired US. Our imagination^havc been heated in 
ihciT fa\ our. Wc have taken a part in their vic- 
tories and their defeats. 'Ihc Iplnt'.of juflice, 
which delights in compcnraling former calamities 
by future happincTs, if plcafcd with the idea, that 
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this part of the New World cannot fail tobccbmcB O O^K 
one of the mod fiourilhing countries on the globe, 

It is even fuppofed, that Europe may one day find 
her maflcrs in her children. Let us‘ Venture to 
refill il)c torrent of opinion, and that of public 
enthufiafin. Let us not fuIFcrourlblvcstobe mif- 
Icd by imagination, which cmbelliflics every thing j 
and by fcniiment, which delights in forming illu- 
fions, and which realizes every hope. It is our 
duty to combat all prejudices, even tbofc' which 
arc mod confonant to thcwilhes of^our hearts. 

Above all things, it behoves us to be true, and 
not to betray iliat pure and upright confciencc 
w’hich preRdcs over our writings, and diflatcs our 
judgments. At this moment, perhaps, wc 'fliaU 
not be believed ; but a bold conjeflure, which Is 
confirmed at the end of fcvcral centuries, does 
more honour to the hidorian, than a long feries 
nf fa£ls, the truth of which cannot be contefied • 
and I do not write for my coicmporaries alone, 

'vho will only furvivc me a fmall number of 
years. When a few more revolutions of the 
fiin are pafied, both they and I Ihall be no more. 

But I deliver up my ideas to podcrity, and to 
tunc. It is their’s to judge me. ^ 

Tht. fpacc occupied by the thirteen republics, 
bctwccn'thc mountains and the fea, is no more 
than fixiy-feven fea leagues; but their extent 
upon the coad, in a direft line, is three hundred 
and fony.fivc, from the river of Sancla Crux to 
that of Savannah. _ „ „ 

The lands in that region arc almod generally 
bad, or at lead indiffereht. , 

Scarce any thing but maize grows in the tour 
mod northern* colonics. The only refource^of 
the inhabitants is fifhiug. the annual produce ot 
which doth not amount to more than 6,000,000. 
of Uv res* . 


« 250,000!. 


Corn 
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BOOK CoRiJ is the principal fupport of the provinces 
XVIII. Qf York, the Jerfeys, and Pennfylvania. 
But the foil hath degenerated fo rapidly, that an 
acre, which formerly yielded fixtybufhcls of wheat, 
very fcldom produces ci'cn twenty at prefent. 

Though the lands ‘of Maryland and of Vlrgi- 
Ilia be much fuperior' to all the-' reft, yet ' they 
cannot be deemed extremely fcrtilcr The ancient 
plantations yield no more than one third of the 
tobacco which was formerly gathered.’’ It is not 
poffiblc to 'make any new oncs^' and the planters 
have been reduced to the ncccflity of taming 
their labours towards other objcfls.'' ' ‘ 

North Carolina produces feme grain, but 
of fo inferior a quality as to’ be fold in all markets 
twcnty.fivc or thirty per cent, cheaper than the 
others. ^ ' 

‘ The foil of South Carolina*’and of Georgia is 
pcrfefkly even, as far as fifty miles fron^^}^® 
ocean. The cxccflivc rains which fall there hot 
finding anyoutlct, form numerous mofafres,wUem 
rice is cultivated to the great detriment of the 
• freemen and of the flaves employed in ,this cul- 
ture. In the intervening’ fpaces between thefe 
large bodies of water fo frequenlly met with; an 
inferior kind of indigo grows, which muR be 
ttanfplanted every ‘year. In the elevated ' part of 
country nothing is to be found except barren 
fands and frightful rocks, intcrFcftcd at great dif* 
tances by paflurc grounds of the nature of ruthe«. 

' The Englifh government, convinced that North 
America would never enrich them by it’s natural 
produftions, employed the powerful incentive of 
gratuities in order to produce'm that part of the • 
New World, flax, vines, and fllk. The poor- 
refs of the foil dilconcerted the firfl of thefe 
^ views; the dcfcdl of the climate prevented the 
fuccefs of the fecond, and the want of hands did 
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not permit the third to be purfued. The 
cftablifhfcd in London for the encouragement o 
arts was not more fortunate than adminiuralion. 

Their benefaftions did not bring forth any m the 
objefts which they had propofed to the activity 
and induitry of thofe countries. ' 

^ Great Britain was obliged to be content- 
ed with felling every year to the countries we arc 
fpeaking of, to the amount of about 50,000,000 
hvres* of mcrchandifc. 'Thofe by whom they were 
confumed delivered to her cxclufivclv^their indi- 
gocs, their iron, their tobacco, and their peltries. 

They alfo delivered to her all the money and roug i 
. materials which they had received from the^ P* 
the globe in exchange for their grain, their nin, 

their, rice, and their fait provifions. 

The balance however was always fo unfavour- 
able to them that at the beginning of the trou« 
bles the colonies were indebted one hundred and 
twenty, or one hundred and thirty 
livres -j- to^ the mother-country, and they had no ^ 
fpecic m circulation. ^ • . , . 

‘ Notwithstanding thefe difadvantag , 
had been fucccffivcly. formed in the 
thirteen provinces, a population of two 
nine hundred eighty-one thoofand fix 
and fevcnty-cigbt, ,vere 

dred thoufand Negroes. New 1 "''='’’.’”"'^. 7 '^'' 
conftamly driven there by oppreffion , r 

ration. ^The unfortunate have been d'F-vod ^ 
this vcfuEC by wara but peaec will reilore it to 

• Safe “bef >10^ -hi 

find ail the good,, and even the indiirerent lands 




occupied, 
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BOOK occupied, and .that fcarcc any thing rcmainsto 
tfacmj except barren fands; 'unwholefomc 
moralTcs, or ftdep tnountalns. ' The emigrations 
will be more favourable to manufacturers and to’ 
artifts, though perhaps they will gain nothing by. 
changing their country and their climates. • !l ‘ 
’ It cannot be detennined without rafhnefs, what 
will one day be .the population of the United 
States. This calculation, generally very difficult, 
becomes . imprafticablc in a region where the 
lands degenerate very rapidly, and where repro- 
du£lion‘is not in proportion to the labours and 
cxpcnces beftowed upon them. It will be a con- 
fidcrablc thing, if-ten millions of, men can ever 
find a certain fubfiftcncc in^ihcfc provinces, and 
even then the exports will be reduced to little or 
nothing; but internal 'induftry will fupply the 
place of foreign Indullry. The country will 
' nearly be able to fupply U^s own wants, provided 
the inhabitants know’.how to bc'happy by eecono- 
my, and in mediocrity, * ", . j 

People of North America, let tfip example of 
all the nations which have preceded you, and efpe- 
cially that of the mothefcountry, ferve as a leffbri 
to you. ' Dread the influence of gold, which, with 
luxury, introduccs^corruption of manners and 
contempt of the 'laws. Dread too unequal a re- 
partition of richcs,'whlch indicates a fmall num- 
"■ ber of wealthy citizens, and a multitude’ of ‘citi- 
zens plunged in miferyj from whence arifes the 
infolence of the former and the degradation of the 
latter. Keep yourfehes free from the fpirifiof 
conqueTt. The iranquihity of an empire dimi- 
riflies in proportion as it extends itfclf. H3\e 
arms to defend yoorfelves, but not to attack. 
Search for afiluencc and health in labour *, for 
^profperity in the cultivation of the lands, and in 
the manufaflurcs of induftry, for flrength in good 
3 manners 
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manners and in virtue. .Encourage the 
of the arts and fciences, which diftinguifit the cs- 
vilized man from the favage. Attend, above all 
things, to the education of your children. Be 
convinced, that from public fchools* come, forth 
enlightened magiflrates, valiant and well-inform* 
cd ofTicers, good fathers; good 'hufbands,.good 
brothers, good friends, and honeft men. Who- 
ever depravity of manners is obferved among the 
youth, the nation is upon it*sdccrmc..iLet liberty 
have a firm and unalterable bafis in the wndom o 
your confiitutions, and let it be the cvcrlalting 
cement which connefts your. provinces together. 
Eftablifh no legal preference between the 'modes 
of divine worlhip. Superftitibn is every* where 
innocent,- where it is neither proiefted'nor per- 
fecuted; and may your duration, if poinble,'hB 
long as that of the world I ' . 

-’May this wilh be accomplifted, and confole 
ihe prefent expiring race with the cf 

better wiil fticceed toil! But waving the conh. 
deration of future times, let us take a view o 
refult of three memorable ages. Having feen m 
the beginning of this work the Rate of mifcry and 
ignorance in which Europe was' plunged m the 
infancy of America, let os 

the conqueft of the New World hath led and a^ 
ranced thofe that made it. This was tlie dcfi^ 
of a hook undertaken with the hopes of being 
•ufeful; if the end be tanfwered "'ll 

have difchargcd hi 
and to focicty. 


BOOK* 
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BOOK xrx, 

BOO ^'XXT’E. arc advancing in a career, upon ■which' 
t — ‘ 'vefhouldnothavc entered without know- 
ing the extent and the difEculties of it, and which 
we Should feveral times have quitted, had we not 
been fupported by motives, which always make 
us forget the difproportion between our powers 
and the experiment. In the event of a confla* 
gration we fometimes attempt 'and accompli/h 
things which would deprefs our courage were it 
not ftimulated by the danger, and which alionilh 
it when the danger is over. After a battle either 
won orloii, a military man faid at the fight of a 
mountain which he bad climbed up in order .to 
reach the enemy: 'Who would ever have done 
that, if there had not been a muiket /hot to receive ? 
I was certainly animated with the fame fcnlimcnt 
when I began this "work, and it rau/l undoubt- 
edly animate roc ftiU fince I continue. '' 

• Wfi have firfl dcfcribed the /late oftEorope 
before the difeovery of the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

After this wc bavepurfued the uncertain, ty- 
rannical, and fanguinary progrefe of the fettle- 
ments formed in tbefe di/lant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which' 
the intcrcourfc cftabliffied wiihf’tlic New World 
has had upon the opinions, j^effcrmicnt, induflry, 
arts, manners, and happinefs of the Old. Let us 
begin by religion. r* 

IIad man uninterruptedly enjojed complete 
felicity, had the earth fanflificd of llfclf all the 
variety of his n^nts, it may be prefumed that 
much time would have clapfed before the fentl- 

raent 
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merit of admiration and gratitude ®xiX. 

turned towards the Gods, the attention or t a — ^ — i 
being naturally ungrateful. But a barren oi 
did notanfwcr to his labours. The torrents ra- 
vaged the fields which he had culmated. 
burning Iky deftroyed his harvefts. He 5JP 
enced famine, he became acquainted with di - 
cafe, and he endeavoured to find out the caulc o 
his mifery. ' * .n 

To explain the myflery of his cxiftcnce, o 
happincis, and of his misfortune,* he 

different fyftcms equally abfurd.^ 

univerfe with good and evil fpirits » , 
the origin of Polythcifin, thc^ mofi 
the moft univerfal of all religions. . J.“ 

theifm arofc Manicheifm, the vcftigcs of 
v^ill hft perpetually, whatever ;nay be the pro 
grefs of rcafon. 'Manicheifm of 

acred deifm, and in the midft of thu 
opinions there arofc a daft of men m 
tween Heaven and earth. -r,v<«red 

Thek Ihe tegions of the - 

«Uh altars; in one place the '’f the com- 
founded, while in another were heard ‘"'•J 
plaints of pain; thin ” S 

and to facrifice, the two natural modes °f “b"” 
ing favour and of deprecating ang . 

veftwas offered up; pven ftain- 

hull, were flain, and the holy fod was even 

cd with the blood of man. ' often 

Im the mean'whilc the good man ‘ . 

feen in adverfity, ?''"'V'"'„’^‘then “= doX'nc 
impious man n j xhc fouls freed 

ofimmorralltp™ f-BP^ d,f. 

from the body, etthor aucu 

^!rrM\onec^ewfthrre,4rdof.helrw^^^ 
pamOimcnt of tbcir crimes. matical 
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BOOKmatical circumftancc, whether man became het- 
, ter on this account It is certain, however, that 

from the mftant of his birth to that of his dcathj 
he was torrriented with the fear of mvifibje powj 
ers, ahd reduced to n much tnorc wretched date 
than that which he had before enjoyed 

Most legifiafors have availed theinrelvcs of 
this propcnlity of the mind, togoicrn the people 
and ftiU more to enflame them Some ha\c af- 
ferted, that thty held from Heaten the right of 
commanding , and thus was theocraCj or lacred 
defpotirm cOabhflied, the moll cfucl and tlie 
moft iimnoral of all Icgiflatioiib , that in which 
man, proud, matcvolcn , imcrehcd and \icious 
with impunity, commands man from God, that 
m which there is nothing jufl or unjuft, but what 
IS either agreeable dr difpleafing to him, or that 
fupreme Being with whom he communicates, and 
whom he caufes to fpeak. according to his paf- 
fions, in which it is a crime to cKamme his or- 
ders, and impiety tooppofe them, in which con- 
tradictory revolutions are fubflituted to reafon and 
conicicnce, which arc reduced to filence by pro- 
d gies or by enormous cninco , in which the na- 
tions, in a word, cannot ha^e any ideas concern- 
ing the rights of men, tcfpectmg what is good 
and wint n. evil, becaufe they fearch for the 
toundation of their privileges and of their duties, 
only m facred writings the interpretation of which 
IS denied to them 

Ip this kind of government had a more fublime 
origin in Paleftine, ftili it was not more ^'Cempt 
tlnii any where elfe from the calamuies which nc- 
cciriril) nrifc from it 

Christ I ANirv fuccccdcd the Jcwifh inftitu 
tion i he fubjcfjion that Rome, nnflrcfsof tJie 
world, was under to the moft favage tyrants, the 
drcadlul mifecics, which the luxury of a court and 

the 
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tlie maintenance of armies bad occafioned through- B o o K 

out this vafl cmpire^nder the reigns ol the Neros ; 

the rucceffirc irruptions of the barbarians, urho 
difmcmbered this great body ; the lofs of pro- 
Tiuces cither by revolt or inralion ; all ihefe na- 
tural evils had already prepared the minds of men 
a new religion, and the changes in politics 
mulf ncceirarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worlhip. In paganifin, uhlch had exill- 
ed for fo many ages, there remained only .the 
fables to which it owed it’s origin, the folly or the 
vices of it’s gods, the ataticc of it’s priells, and 
theinfamy land licentious condud of the hinge 
who lupportcd them- .Then the people’, dcfpairltig 
to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
rccourfe to Heaven for protcdion. , • 

Christianity appeared, and aRbrdcd them 
comfort, at the fame time that it taught them to 
fuGhr with patience. While. the tyranny and 
licentloufnefs of princes tended to the deftrudion. 
of pagan’ifm as well as to that of the empire, the 
fohjcds,who had been oppreifed and fpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new dodrines, were com- 
pleting it’s ruin by the examples they gat e of thol: 
virtues, which always accompany the zeal of new- 
made profclvlcs. But a religion that arofe in the 
midft of public calamity, mull neceffarily gite it’s 
preachers a confldcrablc inHucnce over the un- 
happy perfons who took refuge in it. .Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 
the gorpeh. , ■ . 

; From the remains of paean rupernuions and 
philorophic feds, a code of rights and tenets was 
formed, which the fimplicity of the primitive 
chitftians fandified with teal and alfeding piety ; 
hut which at the fame time left the feeds of dr- 
hates and controvcrncs, from tlbciicc arofe a va- 
riety ofpallions difgulfcd under, and digiiif.cd with. 
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BOOK In tlie ^nfeati while, the defire, on one hand, 
of preferMng the pontifical authorify, and the 
^ of deftroying it on the other, lia\c produced 

two oppofuc fyftcins. The Catholic divines have 
undertaken, and even fuccefsfully, to prove that 
the^holy books are not of themfehes the touch- 
flone of orthodoxy. They have denionfiratcd^ 
that fince the firft preaching of the gofpei to our 
times, the fcripturcs, differently underftood, had 
given rife lo the moft oppofite, the moft extra- 
vagant, and the moft impiouS opinions , and that 
with this divine word, the moft contradidory* 
tenets ■'may have been maintained, as long as in- 
v'fard fentiment hath been the only interpreter of 
the revelation 

The writers of the reformed religion have 
fhewn the abfurdtty of believing, that one man 
alone waj, conflamly infpircd from heaven, upon 
a throne, or in a chair, m which the moft mon* 
ftrous vices have been commuted , where diffo- 
lution was -feated by the fide of infpiration, 
where adultery and concubinage prolancd the 
idols who were invcftcd with the character and 
with the name of fanftity , where the fpirit of 
falfchood and of artifice diftated the pretended 
oracles of truth. They have demonftrated, that 
the church, affembled in council, and compofed 
of intriguing prelates, under the emperors of the 
primituc "church, of ignorant and debauched 
ones, in the tirtics of barbanfm and of ambition, 
and of oftentatious ones m the ages of fchifm , that 
fuch a church could jiot be more enlightened by 
fopernatura? infpiration, rifian the vrear of 
lumfclf, that the fpinc of God did not more 
vifibly communicate itfclf to two hundred fathers 
of the council, than to the holy father lumfclf, 
who was often the moft profligate of men , that 
German# and Spaniards, without learning, 

‘ - ^ Trench, 
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French, without motstk, and Italians, withoutBOor 
any virtue, 'were not fo ^cU qualified for the fpi- .^^^^ 
rit of revolution, as a fimplc flock of pcafants, 
who finccrely feck after God by prayer and by 
labour. In a word, if they have not been able to 
fupport their new fyftcm in the eyes of rcafon, 
they have at Icaft entirely deftroyed that of the 
ancient church. 

In the midfl of thefc ruins, philofophy hath 
arifen, andfaid: If the text of the feripture be 
not fufficicntly clear, prccife, and authentic, to 
be the foie and infallible rule of doarinc and of 
worship t If the tradition of the church, front it*s 
firft inftitmion to the times of Luther and Cal- 
vin, hath been corrupted with the manners of 
priefls, and of ic*s followers ; if the councils have 
doubted, varied, and decided contradiQorily in 
their affcmblics j if it be unworthy ot the Divi- 
nity to communicate it*s fpirit and it*s word to 
one Angle man,' debauched in his youth, reduced 
to imbecility in his old age; fubjccl, in a word, 
to the pafiions, the errors, and the infirmities of 
man: then, fay they, there is no firm and liable 
fupport for the infallibility of the Cbriflian faith ; 
confequently, that religion is not of divine infti- 
tution, and God hath not intended that it Ihould 
be eternal. 

This dilemma is very embarraffing. As long 
as the fenfe of the fcripturcs Ihall Tcmain open to 
the contefls it hath cvcr*cxpcrienced, and that 
tradition (hall be as problematical as it hath ap- 
peared to be, from the immenfe labours of the 
clergy of difFcrent communions, Chriflianity can 
l^ivc no fopport but from the cuil authority, and 
the power of the magiflrate. The proper force 
of religion, which fubducs the mind, and re- 
ftrains the confcicnce by coavlflion, will be 
•wanting to in 

VoL. VI. S Accord- 
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book'’ AccoKDit^GLY, tliifc "difputcs have gradualFf 

^ X iK. tijg nations, which had 'fiiakcn off tlie yoke 
an authority, confidered 'till then as infallible; 
farther than it had^bcen forcfccn. They' Itavc 
ahnofl generally rqcftcd, from the ancicnr mode 
of worlhip, what was contrary to their rcafoni 
and have only prefcr\-cd a Chrifliamty difengaged 
from all myltcrtcs. ' Uevolulion itfcif hath been 
abandoned in thefe regions, though at a later 
period, by Pome men more bold,' or who thought 
tlicmlelves more enlightened than the multitude. 
A manner of thinking, fo proud and independent, 
hath extended iifelf, in procefs of time, to thofe 
flares which had remained fubjeft to Home. As 
in thefe countries knowledge' had made Icfs pro- 
^refs, and opinions had been more confined, 
hccniioufncrs in them •'hath been carried to it’s 
utmofl extent. Atlicifm, the fyfiem either of a 
difeontented and gloomy fpirit which fees no- 
thing' but confufion in nature, or ^ of a wicked 
man who dreads future vengeance ; or of a fet of 
philofophcrs neither gloomy nor wicked/ who 
vainly imagine they find in' ilic' properties ■ of 
eternal matter, a fufficient caufc for all the 
phanomena which excite our admiration. 

^Bv an impulfc^foundcd on the nature of 'reli- 
gions thcmfclvcs, Calholicifm tends inccffantly to 
Proiefiamirm, Protenantifm to 'Socinianifni, So- 
cinianifin fo Dcifm, and-^Dcirm to Sceptielfm. 
Iricrcdulify is becotne too 'general, <to allow'us to 
hope, with any dcgrec'%dT foundation, tliat ^thc 
ancient tenets can regain 'rlie tafeendant which 
they enjoyed during' lo “many centuries. ' 
thcm'be alvv^s-drcely^followcd,' by fuch of their 
fc£lators ♦ lylio afc*'attached 'to them from 'con- 
fcicncc,‘'l3y‘alhliiofe who find matter of confola- 
tion m them'’, and by all whom they incite to per- 
form ific duties oFa citizen : ‘but, let all fcfls, the 
**•*—•' ^ principles 
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pnnciples of which arc not contrary to public BOOK 
order, iind in general the fame indulgence. It 
%vould be confiilent with the dignit}-, as well 
■with the 'vvifdom of all governments, to have the 
fame moral code ’■of religion, from which it 
fhould not be allowed to deviate, and to give the 
.reft up to difeufiions, in which the tr.inquilljry 
of the world was not concerned. This would be 
the* fureft way of cxtinguHhing, infcnfibly, the 
fanaticifm of the clergy, and the enthufiafm of 
the people. * 

,‘1t is partly to the difeovery of the New World 
that we fhall owe that religious toleration i.which 
ought to be, and certainly will be, introduced in 
the Old. Pcrfccution would only haften the 
downfall of the religions that arc now eftabliflicd. 

Induftry and the means of information have now 
prevailed -among the nations, and gained an in« 
iluence that muft redore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and ciill order of focietyt the human 
mind is undeceived \yith regard lo it*s former 
fupcrftitions. If we do not avail ourfclvcs of the 
prefent time to re-cdablifti the empire of reafon,* 
it muft neceffarily be given up to new fupcr- 
ftitions. 

Every thing lias concurred, for tbefe two laft, 
centuries, to extinguifh that furious zeal which 
ravaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa- 
ntards throughout America, have fhewn the world 
to what cxccfs fanaticirm may -be earned. In 
cftabliftiing their religion by fire and fword 
through exhaufted and depopulated countries, 
they have rendered it odious in Europe ; and their 
cruelties have contributed to feparate a greater 
number of Catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to Chriftianiiy 
among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons ct 
all {e£ts in North-America has ne c e flaxU y diffufed 
S a ’'"the 
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BOO Ktlie Tplrit of toleration into diftant countries, and 
put u ftop to religious wars in our climates. . Tbc 

' "t fending of miffionaries has delivered usfromthofe 
turbulent , men, who might .have inflamed our 
country, and who arc gone to carry the firebrands 
and fwords of the gofpel beyond the fcas. . Navi- 
gation and Jong voyages have infcnfibJy detached 
a great /number of the people from the abfurd 
ideas wnich fupcrftiiion infpires. -The^ variety of 
religious worfhip, and the difference of nations, 
has accuflomed the moft vulgar minds to a fort of 
indifference for the object that had the greateft 
influence over their imaginations. Trade carried 
on between perfons of the moft oppofite fefls, has 
leffened that religious hatred which was the caufe 
of their divifio'ns. , It has been found that mora- 
lity and integrity were not inconfiflcnt with any 
opinions whatever, and that irregularity of man- 
ners and avarice were equally prevalent every 
where \ and hence it has been concluded that the 
manners of men have been regulated by the diffe- 
rence of climate and of government, and by focial 
and national intc'rcft. 

Since an Intcrcourfc has been eflabliflied be- 
tween the two hcmifphcres of this ^yorld, oar 
thoughts have been Icfs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many. The diverfity and multi- 
plicity of objeQs Induflry hath prefented to the 
mind and to the fenfes, have divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
fentimcnti The charaflcrs of men have been 
foftened, and the fpirit of. fanaticifm, as well as 
that of chivalry, muftncc^arily have been extIn- 
guiflicd,. together with all thofe flriking extra- 
vagancies which have prevailed among people 
who were indolent and averfe from labour. '1 he 
fame caufes that have produced ibis revolution in 
‘ * tlie. 
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the manners, have yet had a mdrc fudden influ./s o o K 
cnce on the cature of government. 

' Society naturally refults from population, 
government is a part of the foetal (late. From ment. * 
confiderlng the few wants men have, ‘in propor- 
tion to the Tcfourccs nature affords them, the 
Uttic affiftance and happinefs they find in a civi- 
lized flatc, in comparifon of the pains and evils 
they arc cjrpofed to tn it; their defire of inde- 
pendence and liberty, common to them with all 
other living beings; together with various other 
reafons deduced from the conftitutions of human 
nature ; from confidcring all thefe circumllanccs, 
it has been doubted whether the foclal (late was 
fo natural to . mankind os it has generally been 
thought. . - 

. In5ULaT£D men have generally been compared 
to feparatc fprings. If Tn the (late of nature, 
without Icgiflation, without'g-ivernment, without 
chiefs,^ without magiftrates, without tribunals, 
and without laws, one of ihcfc fprings fhould 
clafh with " another, either the latter broke 
the former, or was broken by it, or they were 
both of them broken. But when, by colJefting 
and arranging thefe Tprings, one of thofe enor- 
mous machines, called fociciics, had been formed, 
in which, being ftretebed one -againft the other, 
they aft-and re-a£b with all the violence of their 
particular energy, a real (late of war was artifi- 
cially created, and that of war diverfified by an 
innumerable multitude of intcrells and opi- 
nions. The confufion was ftiU infinitely greater, 
when two, three, four or five of thefe terrible 
machines came to (hock each other at the fame 
time. It w'as then, that in the fpacc of a fetv 
hours, more fprings were broken, and' dc- 
(Iro)cd, than would have been in the coutfc of 
twenty centuries, cither before of 'without this 

fublime 
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BOOKfubllmc inftUulion. Thus it is that the firft 
, " founders of nations arc fatlfizcd, under the fup» 
^""'''"^pofuion of an ideal and chimerical favage Rate. 
J Men were never infulatcd in the manner here dc- 
fenbed. They bore 'within thctnrclvcs a germen 
of focjabiluy, which was inccHantly tending to 
unfold itfelf. Had they been inclined to feparate, 
they could not h^vc done it j and fuppofing they 
could, they ought not; the dcfcfls of their afib* 
elation being compenfated by greater advan- 
tages. ^ 

The weahnefs and long continuance of the in- 
fant Aatc of man; the nakcdncfs of his body, 
which has no natural co\cring like that of uthcr 
animals; the tendency of his mind to perfeSion, 
the necclTary confcqucncc of the length of his 
life I .the fondnefs of a mother for her child, 
which is incrcafcdby cares and fatigues, who, af- 
ter fhc has carried it In the womb for nine 
months, fuckles and bears it in her arms for 
_wholc ^cars; the reciprocal attachment arifing 
l-com tins habitual connexion between two beings 
who tcVicNC and cwTcfi each other 5 the numerous 
figns of intcrcourfc in an organisat’on, which, be- 
fide the accents of thei'^oicc common to fo 
many animals, adds alfo the Jangmgc of the 
fingers, and of gcllurcs peculiar to the human 
race; natural cicnis, which in a hundred dilTcr- 
cm wa)s may 'bring together, or reunite wan- 
dering and Jrer induiduals; accidents and un- 
forefeen wants, which oblige them to meet for 
the purpofes ot huntinf;^ or even of tie- 

frnre*, m a word, the example of fo many crea- 
tutes that lisc collected to^'ctlicr in great nim- 
Icri, fuch SB amphibious animals and fea mnn* 
fieri, filghti of cranes and other birds, c»cn in* 
fcfU that arc found in eolomtis and ftrarms: *11 
thefe fa(i» and rcafons Teem 10 prove, that nm 

ate 
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arc by nature formed for focicty, and that ihcyB o o K 
.arc the fooner difpofed to enter into it, 
they cannot* multiply greatly under the torrid 
zone, unlefs they be collciicd into wandering or 
Jedeniary tribes 5 nor can they dilTufc thcmfclvcs 
Zfnich under ehc other zones., without altoehtin^ 
with their fcHow-crcaturcs, for the prey and the 
fpoils which the neceiStics of food and clotiiing 
require. ■< >. 

From the ncccflitT of afibciation, arifes that of 
cflabli/hing laws relative to the focial ftatc; that 
,is to fay, of^ forming, by a combination of all 
, common and particular inllinfls, one genera! 
plan, that fhall maintain the collective body, and 
^thc majority of individuals. For if nature direft 
man to lus fellow-crcaiorc, it is undoubtedly by 
,a confequcncc of that univerfal attraftion, which 
tends to the prefervation and reproduction of the 
•fpecics. All the propenfitics \vhich man brings 
wth him into focicty, and -aU the impreflions he 
receives ‘in it, ought' to be fubordinatc to this 
firft impulfc. - To live and to propagate being 
-the deftination of every living fpecies, it fliould 
feem that focicty, -if U be one of the fird prin- 
ciples ^of man, -Ihould -concur in affifting .this 
double end of nature ; and that mflinft, which 
leads him to the focial Hate, Ihould necclTarily 
diredt all moral and political laws, fo as that they 
Ihould be more. durable, and, contribute more to 
the happinefs of the majority of mankind. If, 
however, we confidcr merely the cHcft, we fliould 
think that the principal or fupreme law of all fo- 
ciety has been, io fupporlibe ruhn^ptneers Whence 
can anfc the; fingular -contraftt between the end 
and the means i between the laws of nature and 
ihofe of politics? . , r ' 

. This is a qucilion to which it is diflicult to 
give a proper .anCwcr, without forming to one’s 
7 fclf 
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BOO Kfclf ]aft notions of nature, and of the fucceffion of 
the feveral governments ; and biftory fcarce af- 
^ fords us any afliftance refpefting this great objeft. 
All the foundations of. the foctety at prefent arc 
loft in the ruins of fomccataftrophe, fome natural 
revolution. In all parts we fee men driven -away 
by fubterraneous fires or. by war, by inunda- 
tions or by devouring infefts, by want' or fa- 
mine; and joining , again in fome uninhabited 
corner of the ,worId, or difperfing and fprcading 
thcmfclvcs over places 'already peopled. Police 
always arifes ^from; plunder, and' order from 
anarchy ; but in order to obtain fome conclu- 
fion wmch (hall be fatisfaftory to reafon, thefe 
momentary ftiocks imuft not be attended to, and 
nations muft.be confidcred in>a ftationary and 
.tranquil ftate, ‘in , which the fingnlaritics of go- 
vernment may appear without controul, i 
It hath been faid that > there are two worlds, 
^thc natural and the moral. .The more extenfive 
'the mind (liall become, and the more ■experience 
U lhall acquire, the more lhall we be convinced 
that there is, but one, the natural world, 
which leads every thing, when it is not oppofed 
by fortuitous caufes, without which we ftiould 
conftanily have obferved the fame concatenation 
in thofc moral events, which firike' us with moft 
aftonilhmcnt, ^ fuch (as 'the 'Origin of-* religious 
ideas, the progrefs of the human mind, thcdif- 
covery of truths, the fourcc and the fucccIHon of 
errors, the beginning and the end of prejudices, 
the formation of.fociqtics,-and the periodical or- 
der of the feveral governments. - 

All civilized people have been favages ; and 
all favages,* left to their natural impulfc, were 
dcliincd to become civilized. A family Was ’the 
firft focicty, and the firfl government w^/ tlie pa- 
triarchal,^ founded upon attachment, ^bedicncc, 

and 
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and rcfpcft. "Thcfamily *s extended and divided; E o o K 
oppofitc intcrefts excite wars between -brothers, . 
who difavow each, other. One people takes' up 
-arms againft another.. The "vanquilhed become 
the flaves of the conquerors, who (hare among 
themfclves their plains, their children, and their 
wives. The country is governed by a chief, by 
bis lieutenants, and by bis foldiers, who repre- 
fent the free of the nation, while all the reft, 
is fubjefted to the atrocioufnefs and to the humi- 
liations of fervitude. In 'this ftatc of anarchy, 
blinded with jealoufy and fcrocloufnefs, peace is 
foon diflurbed. Thefe reftlcfs men march agamft 
and exterminate each other. In procefs of time, 
there rcznains'only a monarch, oradefpot under 
the monarch. There is a' (hadow of jufticc; Ic- 
gidation makes feme progrefs ; ideas of property 
arc unfolded j and the name of*flave is changed 
into that of fubjeft. Under the fupremc will of 
a defpot, nothing prevails but terror, meannefs, 
flattery, ftupidity, and foperftttion. This intolc* 
table fiiuation ccafcs, either by the alTaflination 
of the tyrant, or by the dilTolution of the empire ; 
and democracy is raifed upon it*s ruins. It is 
then, for the firft time, that the facred name of 
one’s country is heard. It is then that man, bent 
down to earth,' raifes his head, and appears in 
his dignity. Then the annals of the natiori arc 
filled with heroic deeds. Then there are fathers, 
mothers, children, friends, fcllow*ciiizcns, pub- 
lic and domclllc virtues. Then the empire of the 
laws is cllabhfhcd; foarS to U’a extremeft height, 
the fcltwces atlfe, and ufcful labours arc no longer 
degraded. . 

UNPORTUKATEtY, this flatc of happmcfs rs 
only temporary. In all parts, revolutions in go- 
verntnent fuccecd each other with a rapldny 
fcarcc to be followed. There- ate few countnes 
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jj o O i; who have not experienced them all ; and there is 
XIX. not any -one which* in procefs of time, will not 
'“'“■'''^fulfil this periodical motion. They will all, more 
of lets.* frequently, follow a regular circle of mU* 
fortunes and profpcritics, 'of liberty and flavery, 
of morals and corruption, of knowledge and ig' 
norance, of/plcndour and weaknefs j' they ’will 
all go through the fevera! points of this fatal ho* 
rizon. The law of nature, which requires that 
all focicties Ihould gravitate towards defpotifm 
and dinblutton, that empires {hould arife, and be 
annihilated, will not be fufpended for any one of 
them. , While, like the needle which indicates the 
jconftant direftion of the winds, they arc cither 
advancing or going back, let us fee by what means 
Europe, is arrived to that ftatc of civilization in 
which it now exiHs. 

Waving any further account of the Jewl/h 
government, unlefs juft to obfcBA'e, that this fm- 
gular nation hath maintained 'it^s ebarafter, un- 
der all the vicifiitudes of it's deftiny ; that the 
jews, conquered,' fubdoed, difperfed, listed, and 
dcrpifetl, have ftill remained attached to'thcir na- 
tion j that they have carried their annals, and 
their country with them, into all climates ; that 
whatever region they inhabit, they live in expec- 
tation of a deliverer, and die with, their looks 
fi>.cd upon their ancient temple; ’Ictus pafs on to 
the flates of Greece. ^ } 

TuEsr were founded by robbers^ who deftroy* 
ed a few monflcrs, and a great ‘number of men, 
in order to 'become kin^. ^ Was there, that 
during a ihort fpacc oFtune, “at Icaft if we date 
from heroic' ages, ddd in a narrow circuit, we- 
have a review of.^Ultbe fpecies of governments, 
of ariflocracyi ofvdctnocracy, of monarchy, ot 
defpotifm, and of tinarchy, which was only fuf- 
pended, without being extinguifhcd,’ by the ap- 
proach 
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“proach of the common enemy. There it \\as,iJ o o : 
that the imminent danger of flavery gave birrli 
‘and Habjlit)' to patriotifm, which leads in it’s nam' ' 
tile origin of all great talents; fubhme inftance 
of all vices, and oT all virtues; an Infinite number 
of fchools of wifdom, in the midft of debauchery ; 

*and fome models in’ the fine arts, which in all 
ages art will always imitate, but will never equal. 

The Greeks were a frivolous, pleafant, lying, and 
■ungrateful people; they were the only original 
people that have cxiflcd, or perhaps will everexift 
"upon tlie face of the earth. / i ■ 

Ro’me, it is faid, was founded by people who 
efcaped' from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
retreat for fome banditti from Greece and Italy^ 

'but from this feum of the human race arofe a na- 
tion of heroes, the feourgeof all nations, thedc- 
■vourers of therafclves; a people more afionlfiiing 
than admirable, great by their qualities, and wor. 
thy of execration by the ofe they mode of them, 
in the times of the republic; the bafell and moft 
corrupt? people Under their ‘emperors; a people, 
of whom one of the moft virtuous men of his age 
ufed to fay : If the kings be ferocious animals, 
who devour nations, what kind of bead muft the 
Roman people be, who devour kings ? ' 

War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made thefe very Romans who were fo nu- 
merous, become barbarians again. As thedifpo- 
fitions and' manners of the conquering people arc 
generally imprefied upon the conquered, thofc 
who had been enlightened with the knowlrfgc of 
Rome at the period when it was diflinguilhcd by 
it’s learning, nowfank agam into the darknefs of 
fiupid and ferocious Scjthians. During ages of 
ignorance, when fopenor ftrength always ga\c 
the law, and chance or hunger bad compelled the 

people 
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BOOK people of the north to invade the fouthern coun- 
— ^ tries, the continual ebb and flow of emigratiohs 
prc\entcd laws from 'being fettled in any placcv 
As foon as a’ multitude of fmall nations had de- 
ftroyed a largc'Ofte, many chiefs or tyrants di- 
vided each vaft monarchy mto feveral fiefs. The 
people, V/ho ^gained no advantage by the govern- 
ment of one, or of feveial men, were ahvays op- 
prefied and trampled upon from thefe difmember- 
ings of the feudal anarchy. Petty wats were Con- 
tinually kept up between neighbouring towns, in- 
ftcad of thofe great wars that now prevail between 
nations. ' *• • ' > ’ 

In the meanwhile;, a continuarfermentJed the 
nations to eftablilh 'ihemfclves into feme regular 
and confident formiof’ government. Kings were 
defirous of raifing thcmfclveS upbn the riiins of 
thofe individuals, or of thofe powerful bodies of 
nlen, by whom the commotions were Kept ufij 
and to cfFe<R this, they had rccoUrfe to thc'afllrt- 
ance of the people. They were civilized, polifli* 
cd, and more rational laws were given them. ^ 
SLAVERv'had opprclTcd their national vigbur, 
property refiored it j and commerce, which pre- 
vailed after the difcovcry of the New World, id- 
creafed all their powers, by exciting Univerfal 
emulation. 

These changes were attended with A revolution 
of another kind. The monarchs had not been 
capable of aggrandizing their power without di- 
minilhing that of the^'^^rcfgy, without favouring 
religious opimons,<^^n^^vouring to bring thetrt 
into difcrcdit. Inn'dfriTtOt's, who ventured to attack 
the church, wefe fuppOrted by the throne. TrOni 
that time, the human'tonderdanding was drength- 
CTcd^ by^ exerting itfclf againft the phantoms of 
imagination, and recovering the path Of nature 
and of rcafon, dtfcoscrcd the true principles of 

govern- 
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TOTCinmcnt. Luther and Columbns appeared ; B 0 ^°’^ 
the-nbole univerfe tranbled, and aH Europe was . — 
m commotion ; but this ftoem ® “ j 

clear for ages to come. The former ntraUned 
the undcrUandings of men, thc_ latter 
their aaivit)-. Since they tavc laid open all the 
avenues of induftty and freedom, mod of the 
European nations have 

cefs to the correSion or improvement of E ‘ 
tion, upon which the fclicttv of { 

depends. But this fpirit of information hath not 
yet reached the Turks. . ... , 

^ The Turks vtcn not knouu 
beginning of the tlurtcenth centur)', at which 
time the Tartars, of whom they ‘f 

made fretiuent earcurftons upon the , 

the eaftVtn empire, as the Goths had formerly 
done in the weftern peo’em'". L ’3°^’ 

that Ottoman was declared foltan , 1 ^ 

who livfng till then PP°".P'“"S ,hMght 
fervlce to feme Afiatieprmee, 
of forming an independent "TJ 

became tbl chief a,noug.therebarbar.ans,^as a 

ravage diftingu.fted by _h. b 

.t™^ly a ca in .he neighbourhood 

of a people who were half ciyi - theOt- 

“'“/iTaor^^bVc— 

d':dfphned*an^.ho]e of .he Chrmians, repaired 
the defeas of a had gofc™” ’ nij,i, 3 mn,cd in 

t4S3r hee^e J„n„cd in ignorance and bar ■ 
Sre?^ro’’nlVta’:i oppofed an inelfean^l 
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BOO Kdikc to this ovcrflo^ving torrent : if the firft fuc-* 
ccflbrs of ’Mohammed, at the head of a natron 
"which dill preferved the manners, thegenius, and 
the difciplinc of it*s founders, had not been obliged 
to interrupt their expeditions in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, or 'upon the domains , of the’ republic of 
Venice, in order to go fometimes into Afia, fome- 
times into Africa, either againfl rebellious fub- 
jcQs or turbulent neighbours.-" Their fortune 
began to fall off as foon as their forces were di- 
vided. I Succcfics Icfs rapid and Icfs brilliant oc- 
cafioned their armies to lofc that^ -confidence 
which was the foul of their exploits. The reft' 
of the empire, crufhed under, the moft rigorous 
dcrpotlfm, had not attained to any degree of 
fplendor. It had acquired no real ftrcngih fromf 
conquefts, becaufe it had not known how to take 
advantage of them by prudenr regulations, Dc- 
ftroying in order to preferve, the conquerors had 
acquired nothing, 'fhey reigned * only over pro- 
vinces laid wallc, and over the wrecks of the 
powers whom they had ruined. ‘ 

WniLc a deceitful ptofperity was preparing the 
fall of the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution 
Has taking place in Chriftendom. The minds* oT 
men were beginning to be enlightened. Priaci* 
p’cs Icfs extravagant were introducing themfehes 
into Poland, Feudal government, the fertile 
fourcc of fo many calamities, and which had laft- 
cd for fo long a time, gave way in fcveral ftates 
to a more regular form of goternment. In other 
dates it was gradually altered, either by laws or 
*Dy new cuTlonis, with wliicIrfTome- 'fortunate ctr- 
cumdanccs obliged it to •-td’nply. At length a 
power was formed in /the r.cighbouThood of the 
Turks capable cf refifting (hem. I mean the ac* 
ceffion ot Ferdinand, to the throne of Hungary. 
This prince, maftcr of the pollcflions of ihc Ilcufe 

of 
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of Aiiflna in Germany,- 'ft'asbcfidcs certain, » from book 
his Imperial crown, of 'powerful fuccours againd^J^*^^ 
the common enemy. , . ^ . 

A MiLiT.MiY government lends to dclpotifm, 
and reciprocally in every ' dcfpotic government, 
the military man difpofes fooncr'or later of the 
fovereign authority. The prince, freed from all 
kind ot law which might reftrain his power, doth 
not fail of abufmg it, and foon commands over^ 
none but flavesj'who take no kind lof concern^ 
about his fate. He who opprefles finds no dc- 
fender, becaufe he deferves none. His grandeur 
is without foundation. His own fears arc awak- 
ened .from the fame motives by which « he hath 
excited terror in others- • The ufc ,he ‘makes of 
the militia againd his fubjefts, teaches this very, 
mditia what they can do againd himfeir. They 
try their drength, they mutiny, and they revolt.* 

The want of power ip the prince makes them in- 
foletic. Theysacquirca foirit of fedition, and it 
is then that they decide of the fate of their madcr 
and of his mlniftcrs, 1 > ^ ^ 

- SoLiMA^j, informed by the internal commotions 
which ,had agitated the empire under the reigns 
of Bajazctll. anJSchmn. of the dangers which 
threatened bimfelf and his fiJccclTors, thought that 
he could adopt no better expedient than to cnaft 
a law which deprived the princes of his houfe, 
both of the command of* the armies and of tlie 
government of. the provinces. It was by buryirg 
m the obfcure*idlcncfs of a fcragVio thofe to whom • 
their birth gave any pnrtenfions to , the ' empire,' 
that he flattered himfclF he fiiould remove from 
the Janiflarics every pretence of fedition; but 
he was deceived. This bad policy ferved only, 
to incrcafc the mifehief of an evil that was per- 
haps hill rgrcatcr. His fucceflbrs corrupted by 
an efleminate education, bore without authority’ 
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B o o K the fword vfhich had founded and had extended 
. . the empire. ‘Ignorant princes, who had frequent- 

ed none but women, and converfed with none but 
eunuchs, were invefted with an unlimited autho- 
rity, the moft: unparalleled abufc of which conl^ 
plcted the hatred and'miferyof their fubjefls, 
and plunged them in an abfolute dependence on 
the JanilTaries, become more avaricious and more 
untraftablc than ever. If fometimes, by chance, 
a fovercign was ratfed to the throne, who wsi 
worthy of occupying It, he was driven from it 
by minifters, enemies of a mailer who was able 
to Tcflrain and examine their power, and pene- 
trate into their condud. 

Though the Grand Srigmor poirelTes vail do- 
mains, though the (ituation of his empire ought 
to interell him in the difputes of the ChriRian 
princes, he hath fcarcc any influence in the ge- 
neral fyflem of Europe. This is the clTefl of tlic ' 
ignorance, prevailing among the miniftry of the 
Porte, of their prejudices, of the unvariablenefs 
of their principles, of the other vices which flow 
from defpotirm, and which will perpetuate their 
bad policy ; for tyrants dread nothing fo much as 
novelty. They imagine that all is right, and in 
faO, nothing advances more rapidly towards per* 
fcfkion than derpotifni. The bell princes leave 
always a great deal of good to be done by their 
fuccclTors, while the firll defpot fcarcc ever leaves 
any evil for a ftcond to do. Befidcs, how Hioultl 
a Grand Seignior, funk in the volupluoufnefi of a 
fcra^glio., fufpcfl thaf^hc adminillration of his 
dominions is dcteflable ? ilow is it pofliblc he 
fhould not admire the wonderful cxaflncfs of the 
fprings, the prodigious harmony of the princi- 
ples, and of the means which all concur to pro* 
that finglf**nd Aipcr-cxccllcnt end, his moR 
unlimited power.’and ihc'moll profound fertiiuJc 
1 of 
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of his fubjcSs.' Nono of thctn arc warned by ihe BOOK 
fate of fo many of their prcdecefibrs, who have . 
been cither ftabbed or ftrangled. v-^ 

The fuftans have never changed their prin- 
ciples. The feimitar, at Conllantinople, is ftill 
the intcqjretcr of-'thc Koran. Though ihe Grand 
Signior may not be feen coming in and going 
out of the Seraglio, like 'the tyrant of Morocco, 
with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numerous 
cohort of fatcUites is engaged to execute -thefe 
horrid murders. The people fometimes maflacred 
by their ruler, at other times anaflinaic the exe- 
cutioner in their ‘turn ; but latisficd with this 
temporary vengeance, they think not of protid- 
ing for their future fafety, or for the happinefs hf 
their poftcrity. Eaftcrn nations will not be at the 
trouble of guarding the public fafety by laws, 
which it is a laborious talk to form,* to fettle, and 
to preferve. If their tyrants carry their oppref- 
fions or cruelties too far, the head of the vizir is 
demanded, that of the defpot is ftricken oif, and 
thus public tranquillity is rcllorcd. 'Ehis remon- 
ftrance, which fliould be the privilege of the 
whole nation, is only that of the JanilTarics. E\ cn 
the mod powerful men in the kingdom lia\c not 
the lead idea of the right of nations, ils per- 
fonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
a mean and abjefl condition, the chief families 
pride ihcmfelvcs in the very danger they arc ex- 
pofed to from the government. A Bafhaw will 
tcH you, that a man of his rank, is not deflined, 
like an obfeure perfon, to finilh his days quietly 
in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofchulbandshavc been JuU ftrangled, exulting 
that they have been dcdro)cd in a manner fuita- 
blc to their rank. 

It is to this pitch of extravagance that men 
arc led, when tyranny is confccratccTby religious 

VbL. VI. T ideas, 
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.BOOK ideas, •which fooncr or latcr,it mull be. Wlicn 
, men ccafc to lake pride in their chains in the 

eyes ot the deity, they look upon them •with con- 
tempt, and foon proceed to break them. If the 
apotheofis of the tyrants of Home had not been a 
farce, 'liberius would not have been flifled, 
nor would the murders committed by Nero 
have been avenged. Oppreffion, authorized by 
Heaven infpires fuch a contempt for life, that it 
induces the Have to take pride even in his abjeft 
fiate. He is vain of being become in the eyes 
of his mafter a being of fufficient importance, 
that he fiiould not difdain to put him to death. 
What difference is there between man and man.^ 
A Roman \iiU kill himfclf for fear of owing his 
life to his equal} and the Muffulman will glory 
in the fentcncc.of death pronounced againfl him 
by his mailer. Imagination, which can meafurc 
the dlftance.of the earth from the firmament, 
cannot comprehend this. But what is IHII more 
furprifing is, that the affadination of a defpot, fo 
profoundly revered, far from exciting horror, 
doth not make, the lead imprcffion. The man 
who would have joyfully offered him his own 
head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotinn his ftrickcn off by the feinntar. 

His indifference feems to fay, ,that whether the 
tyrant be dead or alive, he cannot fail of the ho* 
nourof being ftranglcd underjiis fucceffor. 

The Ruffians and the Hanes do not entertain 
the fame prejudices, though fubjcfl, to a power 
equally arbitrary} becaufe thefetwo nations have 
the advantage ot a more tolerable adminiffratibn, 
and of foinc written laws. They^can lenfurc to 

think, or cven^to fay,^that their government is 
limited } but have never been able to perfuade 
any enlightened man of the truth of their affer- 
tion. While the fovcrcign makes and annuls the 
, laws, 
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Jaws, extends or rcHralns them, and permits orfi o o K 
fufpends the execution of them at plcafurc 5 while 
his paflions are the only rule of his condufl while 
he is the only, the central being to whom every 
thing tends j while nothing is cither juft, or un- 
jufl, but what he makes fo; while his caprice is 
the law, and his favour the (landard of public 
efteem; if this he not defpotirm, what other kind 
of government can it pombly be ? 

Iv fuch a ftatc of degradation, what are men ? 

Enfla\ cd as they arc, they can fcarcc ‘venture to 
look up to Heaven. They arc infcnfible of their 
chains, as well as of the fhanic that attends them. 

Tlie powers of their minds, extingui/hed in the 
bonds of flavery, liave not fufficient energy to 
difcovcr.the rights infcparablc from their cxift- 
cncc» It may be a matter of doubt whether thefc 
flaves be not as culpable as their tyrants; and 
whether the fpirit of liberty may not have greater 
Tcafon to complain of the arrogance of thole who 
invade her rights, than of the wcaknefs of thofe 
who know not how to defend them. 

It hath however been frequently afTcrtcd, that 
the moft happy form of government would be that 
of a juft and enlightened dcfpouc prince. The 
abfurdity of this is evident ; for it might cafily 
happen that the will of this abfolutc monarch 
might be in direfi oppofition to the will of his 
fubjcfls. In that cafe nolwiihftanding all his 
jufticc and all his abilities, he would deferve cen- 
furc to deprive them of thtir rights, even though 
it Were for their benefit. No man wharfo. 
c'cr is entitled to treat his fellow*crcaiurcs like 
fo many bcafts. Beads may be forced to ex- 
change a bad pafture for a better ; but to ufe 
fuch compulfion with men, would be an aft of 
tyranny. If they fhould fay, that they arc \cry 
.well where they arc, or even if they (hould agree 
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B o o Kin allowing that their fituation is a bad one, but 
that they chufc to flay in it ; we may endeavour 
enlighten them, to cndcceivc them, and to 
bring them to juflcr notions by the means of per- 
fuafion, but never by thofc of compulfion.' T/jc 
bell of princes, whofiiould e\cnha\e done good 
againil: the general confent of his people, would 
be culpable, if it were only bccaufe he had gone 
bc)ond his right. He would be culpable not 
only for the time, but even with regard to poilc- 
rity; for though he might be juft and enlighten- 
ed, yet his fucceftbr, without inheriting either hjs 
abilities or his virtues, will certainly inherit his 
authority, of which the nation i will become the 
>i£lim, A firft defpot, juft, fteady, and enlightened, 
is a great calamity; a fecond defpot, juft, fteady, 
and enlightened, would be a ftill greater onci ; 

. but a third, who /hould fuCceed wnh a)! the/e 
great qualities, would be the mod terrible fcourge 
with which a nation could be alhi£lcd. It is pof- 
fiblc to emerge from a ftate of flaNcry into which 
we may liavc been plunged by \ioIcncc, but 
never from that into which we have been led by 
time .and jufticc. If the lethargy of the people 
be the forerunner of the lofsof their liberty, what 
lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath laded 
during three reigns, and which hath been hep: 
up by ails of klndncfs ? 

Lzt not therefore thefe pretended mailers of 
the people be allowed evtn to do good againft 
the general confenr. it* be coiindercJ, that 
the condition of ihofc rulers is cxaflly the fame 
at that of the cacique, -^tho being aflvcd, "Whether 
he had any flares? anfwcrcd : i>/ax.es/ SknmfhiJi 
creJJav: in all nj difiridy ard that it 

It is'of fo much Importance to prerent llic 
eflabhflimcni'of aibitrarv povrer, and the cahmi- 

tiC3 
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tics whicli arc the infallible confequcnces of it,n O o K 
that it is impoffiblc for the defpot nimfclf to 
incdy thcfc great evils. Should iic have been 
upon the throne for half a century; fhoulcl his 
adminiftration have been entirely tranquil, Ihould 
he ha\c had the mod cxtcnfive knowledge, and 
fhould his zeal for the happtnefs of the people not 
have been one moment flackened, ftill nothing 
would be done. The cnfranchifement, or, what 
is the fame thing under another name, the civili- 
zation of an empire, is a long and difficult uork. 

Before a nation hath been confirmed, by habit, 
in a durable attachment for this new order of 
things, a prince, citlicr from inability, indolence, 
prejudice, or jcaloufy; from a predileftlon for 
ancient cufloms, or from a fpirli of tyranny; may 
annihilate all the good accomphfiicd in the courfe 
of two or three reigns ; or may fuffer it to be in- 
effcflual. AU monuments therefore aitefl, that 
the civilization of ftates hath been more the eifeft 
of cirdumftanccs, than of the wifdom of fo\c- 
rcigns. AU nations have changed from bar- 
barifm’ to a Rate of civilization ; and from a 
civilized ftatc to barbarifm, liU fomc unforefeeu 
caufes have brought them to that level which 
they never pcrfcftly maintain. 

AVe may perhaps be allowed to doubt, whether 
all thcfc caufes concur with the effort!* which arc 
at prefent making towards .the civilization of 
Ruffia. 

Is the climate of this region very favourable 
to ciiiiizacton, and to population, which is fbme- 
limcs the caufc and romctiincs the cfTcft of them ? 

Both not the coldncfs of tlic climate require the 

f irefen ation of the large forefts, and confenuent- 
y, mull not immenfe fpaccs remain uninhabit- 
ed ? As an cxccfTnc length of winter fufpends ilic 
labours for the fpaCc ot feten or eight months 
- of 
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BOOKof the year, doth not the nation during this 
time, of lethargy, devote itfclf to gaming, to 
' 'wine, to debauchery, and to an immoderate ufe 
of fpirituous liquors? Can good manners be in- 
troduced notwithflanding the climate? and is it 
poffible to civilize a barbarous people without 
manners ? 

Doth not the immenfc extent of the empire, 
which embraces all kinds of climates, from the 
coldcft to the hotteft, oppofe a powerful obftacle to 
the Icgiflaior ? Could one and the fame code fuit fo 
many different regions? and is not the ncccllity 
of having feveral codes, the fame thing as the 
impoffibility of having only one ? Can any means 
"be conceived of fubjefiing to one fame rule, 
people who do not undcrAand each other } who 
fpcak feventeen or eighteen different languages, 
and who preferve, from times immemorial, cuf- 
toms and ruperAitions, to which they are more 
attached than to their cxlAcncc? 

As authority weakens, in proportion ’as the 
fubjc£ts arc diAanl from the (Center of dominion, 
is it pofliblc to be obeyed at a ihoufand miles 
diAance from the fpol from whence the commands 
arc iffued? Should any body tell me that the 
matter is pofliblc by the influence of govern- 
ment, 1 fiiall only reply by the fpcech of one of 
thefe indifcrcct delegates, who revealed what 
pafled in the mind of all the others : Cod is very 
Isigh ; ihe emperor is at a ^reat dtflancc } arji / am 
T’ajler here. 

As the empire Is divided into two clafics of 
men, that of the mafters, and tliai of the flaves, 
how can fuch oppofitc inlcrcAs be conciliated ? 
Tyrants will never freely confent to the extinc- 
tion of fcrvitudc; and in order to bring them 
to this, it would be neceflary to ruin, or to cx- 
icrtninaic them. But fuppofing this obflaclc 

removal, 
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removed, how is it poffiblc to raife from 
degraded (late of flavery, to the fcnliinent and 
the dignity of liberty, people who are fo entirely 
ftrangers to it, as to he either helplefs or fero- 
eious, whenever they are releafed from their fet- 
ters! Thcfe difEcultics will certainly fuggell the 
idea of creating a third order in the (late ; but 
by what means is this to be aecoroplillied ; and 
fuppofmg the means difeovered, how many ages 
would it require to obtain any fenfible clfefl from 


In cspeflation of the formation of this third 
clafs of men, which might, perhaps, be aceclc- 
rated by coloniHs invited from the free countries 
of Europe, it would be ncccffary that an entire 
fecurity fltould be eftahUflred, both with refpeft 
to perfons and to property \ and could fuch a 
fecurity be cflablifhed in a country where the 
tribunals arc occupied by the lords alone ; where 
thcfe fpecics of magiftrates reciprocally favour 
each other } where there can be no profeculion 
againft them, or againft their creatures, from 
which cither the natives or the foreigners can 
expeft that the injuries they have received (hould 
be redrefled, and where venality pronounces the 
fentence in every kind of contcll? _\Ve Ihall afle, 
whether there can be any civilization without 
jufticc, and whether it be pollible to cftablilli juf- 
.tice in fuch an empire ? 

. Tiin'towns arc diftribnlcd over an itnmenfe 
territory. There arc no roads, and thofe which 
might be conftruClcd, would be foon fpoiled by 
the climate. Accordingly, dcfolaiion is univer- 
fal, when a damp winter puts a ftop.to every 
communication. Let us travel over all the 
countries of the earth, and wherever we ftiall 
find no facility of trading from a city to a town, 
and from a village .to a hamlet, wc may pro- 
. nounce 
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BOO K Bounce tlic people to be barbarians ; and we-ihall 
XIX only be deceived rerpefting the degree of barba- 
^rifm. In this Rate of things, the grcatcll happi- 
nef« that could happen to a country of an enor- 
mous extent, tvould be to beidifmembcred by 
fome great revolution, and to be divided into fc- 
. veral petty fo\ ercignties, contiguous to each other, 
%vherc the order introduced into fome of them, 
would be diffufed through the reft. If it be vciy 
difficult to govern properly a large civilized em- 
pire, muff: it not be ibore fo to civilize a vaft and 
barbarous empire ? 

Toleration, it is true, fubfiffs at Peterf- 
bourg, and almoft in an unlimited degree. 
Judatfm alone is excluded, becaufc it hath been 
thought that it’s feflators were either too crafty, 
or too deceitful in trade, to espofe to their 
fnares, a people who /had not experience enough 
to prclerve thcmfclvcs from them. This tolera- 
tion in the capital, would be a great ffep towards 
civilization, if in the reft of the empire the peo- 
ple did not remain immerfcd in the mod grofs fu- 
pcrftitions ; and if thefe fuperftitions were not 
fomented by a numerous clerg), plunged in de- 
bauchery and ignorance, without being the Icfs 
revered. How' can a ftatc be civilized without 
the interference of priefts, who are ncccflarily 
prejudicial if not.ufclul? , 

The high opinion that, according to the ex- 
ample of the Chinefe, the Ruffians have of them- 
felvcs, is another obftacle to reformation. They 
truly confidcr thcmfclvcs as/the tnoff fcnfiblc peo- 
ple upon the earth, .■dtld See confirmed in this ab- 
lurd vanity, by thefe among them who have vi- 
fiied the reft of'Lyrope, Thefe travellers bring 
back, or feign to.’brmg back, into their coun- 
try, the prejudice *of their own fiipcriority, and 
enrich it only ,with*tbc vices,' which they have 
acquired 
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acquired in the divers regions where chanc6 hathD 0^0 ^ 
condufted them. Accordingly, a foreign 
ferver, who had gone over the greateft part of the 
empire, ufed to fay, that ibe Rujfian was rotten, 
before be bad been ripe* 

w Wc might extend ourfelvcs mord upon the 
difHcultics ^vhich nature and cuftoms obllinately 
oppofe to the civilization of nufHa. Let us exa- 
mine the means which have been contrived to 
fuccccd in it. 

Gather INC hath undoubtedly been very well 
convinced, that liberty was the only fourcc of 
public happinefs : and yet, hath Ihe really abdi- 
cated defpotic authority? In reading attentively 
her inftruftions to the deputies of the empire, 
apparently intruded with/ the formation of the 
laws, is any thing more found in ‘them than the 
defire of altering denominations, and of being 
called monarch, indcad of autocratrix? Of call- 
ing her people fubjcQs, indead of flaves ? Will 
the liudians, blind as they arc, take the name, in- 
ftead of the thing, for any length of time ? ahd 
will their chara^er be elevated by this farce, 
to that great degree of energy with which it was 
propofed to infpirc them? 

AsovtnricN, liowcvcr great his genius may 
he, fcldom makes alterations of any confcqucncc 
by himfcir, and dill more unfrcquently gi'cs 
them any degree of ilability. He dands in need 
of adidance, and Huffia can offer no other than 
tint of fighting. It*s foldiers arc hardy, fober, 
indefatigable. Slavery, which hath infpired them 
with a contempt of life, hath united with fuper- 
dition, which hath infpired them with contempt 
of death. They arc perfuaded, tliat wliatcver 
crimes they may have committed, their foul will 
afeend to heaven from tl.c field of battle. But 
military men, if thev defend the pro\inccs, do 
' * - nnt 
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BOOK not clvilJzc them. In vain do we foek for flatef- 
men about the pcrfon of Catherine. What fhe 
^ hath done of herfelf may be aftonifliing ; but who 
can be'fubftitutcd tothcr, when flie lhall be no 
more. i 

This princefs hath founded houfes, in which 
young people of both fexes arc brought up with 
the fentiment of liberty. This will undoubtedly 
produce a different race I from the prefent. But 
are thefc cftablifhincnts founded upon a foltd 
hafis ? Are they fuflained by themfclves, or by 
the fuccours which arc incelTantly laviflicd upon 
them ? If the prefent reign liaih feen the origin 
of them, will not the fucceedmg reign fee them 
annihilated ? Are they very agreeable to the great, 
who perceive the dellination of thern? Will not 
the climate, winch dirpofes of every thing, prevail 
at length o\cr good principles? Will corruption 
fparc thofe young people, 'who arc loft in the 
immenfity of the empire, and who are affailcd on 
all fidcs by bad morals ? ' 

• There are a great number of academies of all 
hinds in the capital; and if thefe be filled by 
foreigners, •will not thefe cftabUnitnents be ufe- 
lefs and ruinous, in a country where the learned 
arc not underftood,’ and where there is no em- 
ployment for artifts. In order that talents and 
knowledge might thrive, it would be necefiary, 
that being offsprings of ihc^fdil, they fliould be 
the cffe£l of a fupcrabuhdant population. When 
•will this population'^rrive to fhc proper degree of 
increafe, in a couiffry vlierc the ^la^T, to confolc 
himfejf for the^Vrlcliedncfeof his condition, may 
indeed produce aVmany children as he can, but 
■wiircarc very hftlc about preferving them. 

thofe ■who arc admitted and brought up 
iitf thc hofpital, recently cftabliflicd for lound- 
arc for ever emancipated from flavery. 

>' - Their 
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Tlieir dcfccndants mil not fubmU to the yokes o o K . 
tarn; ond ns in Spain there arc od or new 
Chriftians, fo in Iluflia there wdl be old and new 
freemen. But the efieft of this innovation can 
only be proportioned to it’s continuance : and 
can \vc reckon upon the duration of any citabliin- 
ment, in a country where the fucceflion to the 
empire is not yet inviolably con6rmcd, and where 
the inconllancy, xvhich is natural to an enflaved 

people, brings on frequent* and fudden revoluti- 
ons r If the authors of thefe confpiracics do not 
form a body, as in Turkey, if they be a fet of 
infulatcd individuals, they are foon afTemblcd to- 
gether, by a fccrct ferment, and by a common 
hatred. 

Dunivo the laft war, a fund was created tor 
the ufe of all the members of the empire, eicn 
of Haves. By this idea of found and deep policy, 
the government acquired a capital, of which it 
flood in great need ; and it (hcltercd, as much as 
pofiiblc, the valTals from the vevations of their 
tyrants. It is in the nature of things, that the 
confidence widiwhich this paper money hath been 
received, (hould change, and be annulled. It 
doth not belong to a defpot to obtain credit ; 
and if fomc finguhr events have procured it to 
him, it is a ncccfiar)* contequence, that fuccccd- 
ing events will make him lofc it. 

Such arc the difiicultics which have appemed 
to us to counteraft the civilization of the Human 
empire. If Catherine II. Ihoold fucceed in lur- 
mounting them, wc {hall have made the mo 

magnificent cuiogium of her courage an 

rius, uud perhaps ibcbca apolosy. if ibe "'““W 
fad in this great defign. _ , ^ 

SUCUFK is f.lua.cd 

ruark. Let us cxaiuinc the hrftory of u s conm. 
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BOOK tiuion, nnd endeavour, if poffiblc, to find out the 
, i\alure of it. 

Nations that arc poor arc almoft ncccflarily 
warlike *, bccaufc their very poverty, the burden 
of which they conftantiy feel, infpircs them fooner 
or later with a defirc of freeing themfclvcs from 
it ; and this defire, in procefs of lime, becomes 
the general fptrlt of the nation, and the fpring of 
the government. 

• It only requires a fucceflion of fovcrcigns, for- 
tunate in war, to change fiiddcnly the government 
of fuch a Country, 'from the flatc of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that of the mod abfolute derpotiftn* 
The monarch, proud of his triumph, thinks he 
will be fuffered to do whatever he choofes, begins 
to acknowledge no law but his will; and Ills fol- 
diers, whom he hath led fo often to vlflory, ready 
to ferve him in all things, and agalndall men, be- 
come, by their attaclimcnt to the prince, the ter- 
ror of their fcnow.citifccn8. The people, on the 
other hand, dare not rcFufc the chains, when 
offered to them by him, who, to the autliorlty of 
his rank, joins that which beholds from their ad- 
miration and gratitude. 

The yoke jinpofcd by a monarch who has con- 
quered the enemies of the fiate,. Is certainly bur- 
denfome ; but the fubje^s dare not fliake it off. 
It even grows heavier under fucceffors, who have 
not the fame claim to the indulgence of the peo- 
ple. ' "Whenever any confidcrable reverie of for- 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their 
twcTcy. Thew the people, ittitaied by tbtit long 
faffenngs, fcldom lail to avail themfclvcs of the 
opportunity of recovering' their rights. But as 
they have neither views nor plans, they quickly 
pafs From flavery to anaichy. In the midll; of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is heard, 
and 'that is. Liberty, But, as they know not 
I how 
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how to fccure to thcmfelvcs this incfttmablc bcnc* BOOK 
fit, the nation becomes immediately divided into . 

■various faftions, which arc guided by different in- 
tcrefts. ^ 

If there be one among thefe faClions that dc- 
fpairs of prevailing over the others, thatJatVion 
feparates itfclf from the reft, unmindful of the 
general good ; and being more anxious to preju* 
dice it’s rhalsthanto fcr\'c it*s country, it fidcs 
vith the fovercign. From that moment there 
arc but two parties in the ftatc, diftinguiihed by 
two different names, which, whatever iheyibe, 
nev cr mean any thing more than royalifts and anti- 
royalifts. This is the period of great commotions 
and confpiracies. 

Thc neighbouring powers then aft the fame 
pare they have ever aftcd.at all times, and in all 
countries, upon fimilar'occafions. Ihey foment • 
jcaloufics between the people and their prince ; 
they fugged to the fubjefts every poflibie method 
of debafing, degrading, and annihilating the fove- 
rcigmy; they corrupt even thofe who arc nearefi 
llic throne j they occafion Tome form of admi- 
nidration to be adopted, prejudicial both to tlip 
%yho1c body of the nation, which it impoveri/hes 
underpretenoe of exerting itfclf for tbeirJiberty? 
and injurious to the fovercign, whofe prerogative 
it reduces to nothing. 

The monarch then meets with as many auiho- 
rilics oppofed to his, as there are ranks in the 
date, liis will is then nothing without their con- 
currence. Afiembhes mud then be holdcn, pro- 
pofals made, and aBairs of the lead importance 
debated. Tutors arc afligned to him, as to a pu- 
pil in his non-age ; and thofe tutors arc perfons 
whom he may always expeft to find ill-intention- 
ed towards him. t 


Birr 
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BOOK But what is then the flate of the nation ? The 
neighbouring powers have now, by their influence, 
' 'thrown every thing into confulion; they have 
overturned the (late, or feduced all the members 
of it by bribery or intrigues. ' There is now but 
one party in tlic kingdom, and that is the party 
which efpoufes the intcreft of the foreign powers. 
The members of the faftions arc all dsflemblers. 
Attachment to the king is an hypocrify, and aver- 
fion for monarchy another. They are two differ- 
ent mafks to conceal ambition and avarice. Ihc 
■whole nation is now entirely compofed of infa- 
mous and venal men." 

. It is not difficult to conceive what mufl happen 
after this. The foreign powers that had corrupt- 
ed the nation mull be deceived in their expeSa- 
tlons. They did not perceive that they carried 
• matters too far j that, perhaps, they a£lcd a part 
quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have fuggcflcd; that they were deftroving 
the power of the nation, while they mcarit only to 
Tcflrain that of the fovereign, which might one 
day exert itfclf with all it’s force, and meet with 
po rcfiftancc capable of checking it i and that 
this uncxpcflcd cfFcft might be brought about m 
an inflant, and by one man. 

That inflant is come ; that man hath appeared : 
and all thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers 
ha\c proflrated thcmfcUcs before him. lie told 
thefe men, who thought ihcmrclvcs all-powerful, 
that they were nothing. He tolfl them, I am your 

tnafler; and they declared .urtanimoufly that he 

was. He told them, tlfcfcat^j the conditions to 
which 1 would ha^c ^'on fubnui; and llicy an- 
fwered, wc agrcc^to them. Scarce one diflenting 
\oicc was heard .among them. It is impoffihic 
for any roan to know what will be the confe- 
qucncc of this re\o1ution. If the king will avail 

hiinfelf 
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lumfelf of thefc circumUanccs, Sweden will never B q O K 
have been governed by a more abfolute monarch. , 

If he bc^firudcnt j if he underftand, that an unli- 
1 mited fovereign can have no fubjefls, becaufe he 
can haye no perfons under him pofiefied of pro- 
>perty ; and that authority can only be exerted 
over thofe who have fomc kind of property ; the 
nation may, perhaps, recover Jt’s original cha- 
jadcr. ‘ Whatever may be his defigns or his in- 
clinations, Sweden cannot poflibly be more un- 
happy than flic was before. 

, Poland, which has none but flaves within, and 
therefore deferves to meet with none but oppreflbrs 
without, flill preferves, however, thcfliadowand 
the name of liberty. This kingdom is, at pre- 
fcni, no better than all the European dates were 
ten centuries ago, fubjeft to a powerful. ariflo- 
cracy, which clefts a king, in order to make him 
fubfervient to, it’s will. Each nobleman, by vir- 
tue of his feudal tenure, which he preferves with 
hislbordi^as bis ancellors acquired it, holds a 
perfonal and hcrcduacy authority o\er his vaflals. 

The feudal government prevails there in ali,thc 
force of It’s primitive inflitution. It Is an cm- 

f iire compofed of as many ilaies as there, arc 
ands. All the laws, arc fettled there, and all re- 
foluiions taken, not by the majority, but by the 
unanimity of the fufFrages. Upon falfc. notions 
of right and pcrfcftion, it has been fuppofed that 
,a law^was only Jufl when it -was adopted by una- 
nimous confent} bctaufc it has undoubtedly been 
thought, that what. was right Would both be per- 
ceived and pul in prafticc by all ; two things that 
arc inipotfiVic in a national affemiJiy. Tnit can wc 
c^cn afenbe fuch pure intentions to a fet of ty- 
rants? Tor this conlhtution, whicli boafls the 
title of a 'republic, 'and profanes it, is only a 
league of petty tyrants againtl the people. In 
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BOO Ktlits country, every one has the power to reftrain, 
XIX. no one the power to aft. Here the will of 
each individual maybe in oppoliiion to the ge- 
neral one ; and here only a fool, a wicked man, 
and a madman, h furc to prevail over a \Yholc 
nation. 

In this Hate of anarchy, there is a perpetual 
flrugglc between the great and the monarch. 
The former torment the chief of the flatc by 
their avidity, their ambition, and their miftruft ; 
they irritate him againft liberty, and compel him 
to have recourfe to intrigue. The prince, on his 
part, divides in order to command, fcduccs in 
order to defend himfclf, and oppofes artifice to 
artifice, in order to maintain himfclf. 'Ihc fac- 
tions arc inflamed, difeord throws every tiling 
irtto confufion, and the provinces arc delivered 
up to fire, to fword, and to dcvaflation. If the 
contcderacy fiiould prevail, lie who fiiould have 
governed the nation is expelled from the throne, 
or reduced to the moft ignominious dependence. 
If it Iliould be fubdued, the fovercign reigns only 
over carcafes. ’Whatever may happen, the fate 
of the multitude experiences no fortunate revo- 
lution. Such of thefe unhappy people who have 
cfcapcd from famine and carnage, continue to 
bear llic chains with whith they were cruflied. 

Ir wc go over thefe vail regions, v.hai fliall vve 
fee in them? The regal dignity, with the title of 
a republic; jhepomp of the iKfone, with the in** 
ability of infurmg obedience ; the extravagant 
love of iTidcpendcncc, w'ith ill .the meanneh of 
Cavery; liberty, with cupidity ; laws, with anar- 
chy*, the mod c'.ccCive luxur}, with the grcatcU 
indtgtnce; n ifcrulc foil, with fallow lanJvj a 
tallc for pil rbc arts, without any one of them. 
Such arc thr cnerincus contralli Poland will ex- 
bib.t. 


It 
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. It will be found expofed to every danger. The book 
weakeft of it’s enemies may enter with impunity, 
and without precaution, upon it’s territory, levy ' 
contributions, deflroy the towns, ravage the coun- 
try places, and maffacre or carry off the inhabi- 
tants. Deflitute'of troops, of fortreffes, of artil- 
lery, of ammunition, of money, of generals, and 
totally ignorant of military principles, what defence 
could it think, of making? With- a fufficient po- 
pulation, with fufficient genius and rcfources to 
appear of fome confcqucncc, Poland is become 
the opprobrium and the fport of nations. 

If turbulent and cntcrprifing neighbours had 
not yet invaded it’s poffcAions ; if they had been 
fatisfied with laying it wafic, with diftating to ir, 
and with giving it kings ; it is becaufe they were 
continually miltruftful of each other ; but parti- 
cular circumEances have united them. It was. 
referved for our days to fee this ftate tom in 
pieces by three powerful rivals, who have appro- 
priated to thenifelves thofe provinces that were 
moll fuitablc to them, while nopo^ver of Europe 
bath exerted itfclf to prevent this invafion. It 
is in the midft of the fecurily of peace, without 
rights, without pretenfions, without grievances, 
and without a (hadow of jutlicc, that the revolu- 
tion hath been accomplifticd by the terrible prin- 
ciple of force, which is, unfortunately, the befl: 
argument of kings. How great Pontatowfki 
would have appeared, if, when he faw the pre- 
paratives for this divifion, he had prefenteJ him- 
fclf in the midft of the diet, and there abdicating 
the M^irks of his iligohy, had proudiy fatd to his 
nobles affembled : “ It is your choice that hath 
raifed me to the throne. If you repent of it, I 
** refign the royal dignity. The crown which you 
“ have placed upon my Ijead,'let it devolve to 
any one whom you mail think piore worthy of 
VoL. VI. U « it 
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COOK.*' it than me: name him, andluill Vuhdraw. 

XIX. *i But if I) on pcrfift in your former oaths, let us 
fiplu together to favc our country, or let us 
“ perifli along with it/' I appeal to the dividing 
, powers, whether fo generous a Hep would not 
have faved Poland from ruin, and it's prince 
irom the difgracc of having been it’s Jafl fovc- 
I'cigu. But fate hath determined the matter 
otherwife. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind; and by prudently 
recurring 'to the found principles of good policy, 
may the ufurpers break the' cliains of the rood 
laborious part of their new fubjefts 1 Thefe peo- 
ple, become lefs unhappy, will be more intelli- 
gent, more active, more afieftionate, and more 
laithluh . ’ ' . '^1 

Tk a monarchy, the ‘forces and wills of every 
individual are at the difpofal of one fmglc man; in 
the government of ‘Germany, each feparate date 
conftitutes a body.iriThis is, perhaps, the nation 
that rcfemblcs mod what it lormcrly was. The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonics by im- 

menfe forcfls, bad no'occafion for a verytefined 

leglftation.’ But’in proportion as their defeend- 
ants have multiplied atid’come nearer each other, 
art has kept up in this, country what nature had 
cflabliflicd, the reparation of the people and their 
political union, i' The fmall ftates that conipofc 
this confederate republic, preferve the charaftcr 

of the firft families. Each particular government 

is not -always parental, or thcVulers of the nations 
are not always mild<tind humane.-. But dillrcafon 
and liberty, which unite-thc cluefs to each other, 
foften'the feverity of their difpofitions, and the 
rigour of their authority : a prince, in Germany 
cannot'be a tyrant with the fame fecurity as ’ in 
large monarchies. ' 


TiiC 
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vThd Germans/who arc rather ■warriors than ivB o O K 
•warlike people, bccaufc they arc rather pro fici en ts 
in the art ot war than addiSed to it from Inclina- 
tion, have been conquered but once ; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 
duce them to fubjc£tlon. They obeyed the man, 
wiio, by talents fuperior to thoage he lived in, Iiad 
fubdued and enlightened it*s barbarifm ; but they 
fhook ofF the yoke of his fucceffors. They pre- 
ferved, •.however, the title of emperor to their * 
chiefs but It was merely a name, Bnee, in fa£t, the 
power refided almoft entirely In.thc barons who 
poflefied the lands. •' The pcoplc,-who in-all coun- 
tries have unfortunately always been enfiaved, 
fpoilcd, and kepi in a ftate of mifery -and igno- 
rance, 'each the effeft of the other, reaped no 
advantage from thelcgiflaiion.. This fubverted 
thatfocial equality which docs not tcnd.to reduce 
all'conditions and eftates to the fame degree, but 
to a more general difTufion of property; and upon 
it*s ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characleriflic of which is anarchy. Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the moft.abfolute tyranny. ’This was the 
unavoidable confcqucncc of a government, where 
the crown was clcflivc. In thofe Atates where it 
wasbcrcdltary,-thc people had, at lcaft,*a bulwark 
and a-permanent rCfuge againll opprcllion. . The 
regal authority could not extend itftlf, without 
alleviating for fome time the fate of the vafials by 
diminifhing the power of the nobles. 

"But im Germany, -where the nobles took ad- 
'TW.Vi'ge ezeb. Va wiadfe. twi \wre- 

ftrain the rights of the Imperial power, the go- 
vernment could not but degenerate. Superior 
force decided every difpute between thofe n ho 
could appeal to the fword. Countries and people 
were only the caufes or the objcfls of war be- 
. U 1 tween 
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BOOK tween'thc proprietors. ' Crimes were the' fupport 
ofinjuftice. - Uapinc, murder, and confiagralionsj 

ouly became frequent, but even lauful.''~Su* 
perftition, which had i confecrated tyranny, was 
compelled to reftram it. The church, winch af- 
forded an afylum to banditti of every kind,* efla- 
bllfhed a truce between them. The proieftion of 
faints was implored to efcape the fury of the no* 
bles. Tiic alhes of the dead were only fufficient 
to awe the ferocioufnefs of thefe people : fo alarm- 
ing arc the terrors of the grave, even ro men of 
cruel and favage difpontions. . ‘ 

When 'the minds of men, kept in conftant 
alarm, were dlfpofcd to tranquillity through fear*} 
policy, whicU'avails itfelt equally of rcafon and 
the palHons,' of. ignorance and undcrflanding, to 
‘rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment.. On'ihc one hand, fcvcral inhabitants 
in the countries were infranchifed : and on ’tbe 
other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
cities. A numbed ot men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors, who, to fccure their elcc-» 
tion even among ignorant and 'ferocious princesj 
were obliged to dilcovcr fomc abilities and'fbmc 
virtues, picparcd the way for the improvement of 
the legiflation, 

Maximilian improved the means of happioefs 
which time and particular cv cuts bad concurred ro 
produce in his age. He put an end to the anarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made fubjeftto regal authority; in Germany, the 
emperors made them fubmit to the authority of 
the laws. Forthefakeof the public tranqullTity; 
every prince is amenable to jullke.. It is true, that 
thefe laws cftabliflicd among princes, who may be 
conlidcrc'd as lions, do not favc the people, who 
may be compared to lambs 3 they arc fttll atthe 
mercy of their rulers, who are only bound one 
. ' towards 
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towards another. ’ But as public tranquillity can-B o o K 
not be violated, nor war commenced, without . 
the prince who is the caufc of it being fubjc^l to 
the penalties of a tribunal that is always open; and 
fupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are Icf'? expofed to thofe fudden irruptions, 

'and unforefeen hoftUittes, which, threatening the 
property of the fovercigns, continually endanger- 
ed the lives and fafety of the fubjefts. 

•' Why fhould not Europe be one day entirely 
fubjeft to 'the fame form of government ? Why 
fhould there not be the ban of Europe, as there 
is tne ban of the empire? Why fliould not the 
princes compohng fuch a tribunal, the authority 
of which (bould be contented to by all, and 
tnainiaincd unanimoufly againfl any one rcfrac- 
tory-iTncmber, realize the beautiful vlfionary fyf- 
-tern of the ‘Abbe St. Pierre? Why ihould not the 
complaints of tlie fubjefts be carried to this tri- 
bunal, as well .as the complaints of one fove- 
rei^n againft another? ITicn woald'tvifdom reign 
upon the earth. - 

' - Whilc this perpetual peace, whiclj hath been 
fo long wiflicd for, and which is flill at fuch a 
'diflancc, is expefled, war, whicii formerly efta- 
blidied right, is now fubjeft to conditions that 
moderate it!s fury. The claims of humanity' arc 
heard c\;^en in the midll of carnage.* Thus Eu- 
rope is indebted to Germany for the improvement 
of the Icginatiou in all dates j regularity and 
forms even in the revenge of nations ; a certain 
equity even in the abufe of power moderation 
}:i thr ci vi£}ory; a cit^ck to the amhition 
of all potentates j in a word, frefh obdacles to 
war, and freftt encouragements to peace. 

This happy conflitution of the German empire 
has improved with the progrefs of rcafon cverfince 
the reign of Maximilian, Nevcrtbclcfs the Gcr- 
1 mans 
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B o o Kmtins' thcmfclvcs complain, that although they 
a national body, diftingulfhcd by the fame 
name, fpeaking- the fame language, living under 
the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
connefted by the lame intcrells, yet their empire 
has not the advantage of that tranquillity, that 
power, and confideration, which it ought to 
have. ' * > ..I 

Thc caufes of this misfortune are obvious. 'The 
firft is the obfeurity of the laws. The writings 
upon the^wj fuhlicnm of Germany arc numberlefs; 
and there arc but few Germans who arc verfed in 
the conllitution of their country. All the mem* 
bers of the empire now fend their reprefentatives 
to the national aflembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themfclves. Thc military turn, which 
is become univerfal, has precluded all application 
tobufincrsjfupprcflcd every generous fentimentof 
patriotirm, and all attachment to' fellow.citizcns. 
There is not one of thc princes, who has not 
•fettled his court too magnlRcentlyfor his income, 
and who does not authorize the mod flagrant bp* 
prcfTions to fupport this ridiculous pomp. Iri 
lliort, nothing contributes to thc decay of the 
empire fo much, as the too extenfive dominion of 
feme of it’s princes. The foverclgns become too 
powerful, feparate their private intered from thc 
reciprocal difunion*among 
the dates, is the reafon that in dangers which arc 
common to all, each province is left to itfelf. It 
js obliged to fubmit to that prince, whoever he 
may be, whofe power' is fupcrlor ;’and thus thc 
Germanic conditution degenerates infcnfibly into 
llavery or tyranny. , ’ 

Britain was but little known before 
^°^^us had carried their arms there. After 
thclc proud conquerors had forfaken it, as well 
as thc other provinces” didant from their dotnl- 
• nion. 
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B o o K or of pcafants, of inhabitanls of towns or of 
the country, united their refentments and their in- 
tercfls. This univerfal confederacy foftened a 
Jiitle the de/iiny of the nation under tlie reigns 
of the two firfl Henrys: but it was not till dur- 
ing that of John, that it truly recovered it’s li- 
berty. Fortunately this turbulent; ‘cruel, igno- 
rant, and dilfipating monarch, was compelled, 
by force of arms, to grant that famous charter 
which abolilliecl the moll opprefUve of the feudal 
Ians, and fccured to thc'vaffals, refpefling their 
lords, the fame rights as were confirmed to the 
lords in regard to kings; which put all perfons, 
and every fpecics of property, under the proteflion 
of peers and of juries, and which even, in favour 
of the vafTals, dimmtihed the oppreflion of flavery. 

This arrangement fufpended for a fhort time 
the jealoufy fubfifling between the barons and the 
princes, without cxtinguifhing entirely the fource 
of it. The wars began again, and the people 
availed thcmfelvcs of the idea they had given of 
their flrcngih and courage during thefe commo- 
tions, in order to gain admiffion into parliament 
under Edward T. Thciridcputics, it is true, had at 
firfl no more than the rights of reprefentation in 
this aflembly; but this fuccefs was the prelude to 
other advantages, and accordingly the commons 
foon determined the fubfidics, and made part of the 
legiflation;" they even foon acquired the preroga- 
tive of impeaching and. bringing to judgment 
Ihofe minifters who bad abufcd.thc authority they 
were intnifted with. . 

The nation had gradualf^tcduccd the power 
of the chiefs to what itjought' to be when it be- 
came engaged in long and obflinatc wars againfl 
France, and ..v^ctCthe pretcnfions of the Houfes 
of York and>lanraflcrimadc all England a feene 
of carnagoand of dcfolation. During thefe 

dreadful 
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dreadful commotions the dm ol arms alone wasu 
heard Ihc laws were fifeni, and ihej did not ^ 
c\cn rccoNcr the lead part of their force when the 
ilorm*! were appeafed. Ijranny was exerted 
with fo many atrocious afts, that citi-^ens of all 
ranks gave up ctcryideaol general liberty, m 
order to attend onl) to their pcrfonal fafety* 

J hifi cruel dcfpolifm lafied more than a ccniur), 
riuibcth hcrfclf, wliofc admimftraiion might, m 
federal refpefts, fer\c as a mode), always con- 
dudlcd hcrfclf according to principles cntircl) ar- 
biirar). 

JamtsL apparently recalled to the minds of 
the people thofe rights which the) feemed to have 
forgotten, lefs wife than liis predecc/Tors, who 
Iiad contented llicmfcUes with tacitly enjojing 
unlimited power, and as it were, under the veil 
of myllcr), this prmcc, deceived by the name of 
monarchy, encounged in his illufion b) his 
courtiers and his clergy, openly avowed bu pre- 
tenfions with a degree ol blind fimphcity, of 
which there bad been no example. 'J lie doArinc 
of pafiivc obedience ifTucd fronAlic throne, and 
taught in the cburchc«!, diflufcd univcrfal alarm. 

At this period, liberty, that idol of elevated 
minds, winch renders them ferocious in a favage 
Hate, -vnd hauglity m a civilized one, hbert), 
winch had reigned m the breads of the Enghfli, 
at a time even when they were but impertcQly 
acquainted with it’s advantages, inflamed the 
minds of all men In the reign of this fird of the 
Stuarts, however, it was onl) a perpetual drug- 
gie between the prerogatives of the crown and 
the privileges of the citizens Oppofuion ap- 
peared under another afpeft in the reign of the 
obllinatc fucceflbr of this weak defpot Arms 
became the foie arbiter of ihcfc great concerns, 
and the nation fhewed, that m combating farm- 


Cr< 
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BOOK crly for the choree of tlicir tyrants, they had pnvee 
the \\ay for deflro)ing them, punifhing, and c\ 
pchmg them at another time 

To put an end to the fpint of revenge anJ 
miftruft which would have been perpetuated be 
tween the king and the people as long as the 
Stuarts had occupied the throne, the Tnghfli 
chofe from a foreign race, a prince who was ob 
hged to accept at Icaft of tint focial compact of 
which all hcrcditnr) momrehs affeft to be igno 
rant. William III received the crown on cer 
tarn conditions, and contented himfclf with an 
authority cflabhflicd upon the fame bafis ns the 
rights of tile people. Since a parlramcntary claim 
js become the foie foundation of royalty, the con- 
Tcntions hnvc not been infringed. 

The government is formed between abfolutc 
monarchy, which is tyranny , dcmocrac), which 
tends to anarchy} and nriRocncy, which fiuftu- 
ating between one and the other, fills into the 
errors of both. The mixt governfuent of the 
Enghfh, combining the advantiges of tliefc three 
powers, which mutually obferve, moderate, afliR? 
and check each other, tends from it’s very pnn* 
ciplcs to the national good Thefe fcicral 
fprings, by thciraflion and rcaflion, form in equi 
hbnum from which liberty anfes This confti 
tution, of which there is no inflance imong the 
ancients, and wbicli ouglit to ferve as a model to 
all people, whofc geographical pofiiion will id 
mit of It, wiH lall for a long time, beemfe at i’’s 
origin, which is ufualiy the work of coinmotioiiSi 
of manners, nnd of tratifient opinions, it became 
the Work of reafon and experience 

The firft fortunate fingwlanty m the conflitu 
tion of Great Britain, is to have a 1 mg Moit 
of the republican ftates 1 nown m hiflory, had 
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tnagiHratrs, proved an incxhauftiblc foiirccofn 
intrigues and confufion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating 
one very great citizen England hath prevented 
the rifing up of many. By this firokc of wjldom 
thofc diflenfions have been prevented, which in 
all popular afibciaiions have induced the ruin ’of 
Jiberty, and the real enjoyment of this' firfl: of 
bleflings before it had been loft. ' ' 

Thc royal authority tn England, is not only 
for life, but is alfo hereditary.- At firft fight, no- 
thing appears more advantageous for a nation 
than the right of choofmg it*s inaftcrs. An in- 
cxhauftible fourcc'of talents and virtues feeins to 
fpring fro'm this brilliant prerogative. This 
would indeed be the cafe, if thc erdwn were nc- 
ccfiarily to devolve to the citizen moft worthy to 
wear it. But this is a chimerical idea, difproved 
by the experience of all people and of all ages. 
A throne hath always appeared to thc eyes of 
ambition, of too great a value to be the appurte- 
nance of merit alone. Thofc v.'ho afpire to it 
have always had recourfc to intrigue, to corrup- 
tion, and to force. Their competition hath ex- 
cited at every vacancy a civil war, the greateft of 
political calamities, and thc perfon who hath ob- 
tained the prefcrcnce'ovcr his competitors, hath 
been nothing more during thc courfe of his reign 
but the tyrant of thc people, or the flavc of thofc 
to whom he’ owed bis ' elevation. The Britons 
arc therefore to be commended for having avert- 
ed from chenifelvcs thefe calamities, by putting 
thc reins of government into thc hands of a fa- 
mily that* had merited and obtained their confi- 
dence. 

^ It wasiproper to fecurc to the chiefs of the ftatc 
a revenue fumcient to fupport the dignity of his 
rank. Accordingly, at his acceffion to the throne, 

an 
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B o o Kan annual fubfidy is granted ‘to him for his own 
life, fit for great kjng, andHvorihyof an opu- 
‘^lent nation. -.But this concefiion 'is not to be 
made till after a ftrifi examination of the Hate 
of public affairs nftcr the abufes which ' might 
Jiave introduced thcmfclves in preceding reign* 
have been reformed, and after the confiitullon 
hath been brought back to it's true principles! 
By this management England hath obtained i'an 
advantage which s(i\ free governments had endea- 
voured CO procure to thcmfclves, that -is to fay, a 
periodical reformation. ’ - ' ^ ' 

To aflign to the monarch that kind of autho- 
rity beft calculated for the good of the people 
was not fo ea^ a/mattcr. 'All 'hidorics atteft, 
that wherever the executive power hath been di* 
‘vided, the minds of men have always been agi- 
tated with endlefs hatred and jcaloufics, and that 
a fanguinary cemteft hath always tended to the 
ruin of the laws and to^thc cdablifliment of the 
firongcfl power. -This confidcration determined 
the Englilh to- confer on the king alone this fpe- 
cjcs of power, 'wliich is nothing when it is divid- 
ed j fince there is then nehher that harmony, nor 
that fccrccy, nor that diFpatch, nhicli can alone 
imparl energy to it. 

From this great prerogative ncceflarlly follows 
the difpofal of the forces ofahe republic. 'I he 
a.bnfcs of them would have been difficult in times 
when the militia were but fcldoni'affcmblcd, and 
only for a few months, and when therefore they 
had no time to lofc that attachment tlicy owed to 
tlielr country.^Bol fmcc all the princes ofXurope 
haNc coniratled the ruinous habit of nmihtaining, 
even in time of peace, a ftanding annv of rrer- 
cenary troops, and fmec the fafety of Great Bri- 
tain liatlj required that flic fnould conform to this 
fatal cuftorn, the danger u become greater, and 
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it has been necefiary to incrcafc the precautions. BOOK 
The nation alone hath the power of aficmbltng ■ 

the troops ; /he never fettles them for more than 
a year, and the taxes ertablifhed for the payment 
of them lia\c only the fame duration. So that if 
this mode of defence, which circumflances have 
induced to think neceffary, fhould threaten liber- 
ty, it would never be long before the troubles 
\sould be put an end 10. 

A STILL firmer fupport to the Tlnglilh liberty^ 
is the divifion of the Icgiflativc power. Whcrc- 
cver the monarch can elTabliffi or abolilh laws at 
plcafurc there is no government; the prince is a 
defpot, and the people arc flaves.* If the Icgifla- 
tivc power be divided, a wcU-rcgulatcd conllitu- 
tion.wvll fcarcc ever be corrupted, and that only 
for a fiiort time. From the fear of being fufpeft- 
cd of ignorance or corruption, neither of the par- 
ties would venture to make dangerous propofalsj 
and if eidier of them (hould, it would dtfgrace 
itfclf to no purpofe. In this arrangement of 
tbhigSj'thc greateft incontcnience that can hap. 
pen, is that a good law (Irould be rc]c£led, or that 
it fhould not be adopted fo foon as the grcatelt 
pofiiblc good might require. The portion of the 
iegiflatiYc power which the people liave recovered, 
is infured to them 'by the exclufuc regulation 
they have of the taxes. Every (late, hath both 
cufiomary and concingent wants. Neither the 
one nor the other catrbe proMded for any other- 
wife than by taxes, and in Great Britain the fo- 
\creign cannot cxafl one. He can ‘only addrefs 
himfelf to the Commons, wbo>ordcr what they 
think moft fuitablc to the national inlcrcft, and 
who, after haNing regulated the taxes, hate an 
account giten to them of the ufe they have been 
put to. 


It 
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COOK ' It is not the multitude who cxercife thefe in- 
. eillmable prerogatives which their courage and 
their pcrfeverance hath procured to them. This 
order of things, which may be proper forTccbic 
afTociations, would ncceffarily have fubverted 
every thing in* a great ftatc. l Reprefcntatives, 
choicn by the people themfclvcs, and whofe def- 
tiny is connefted with thcir’s, refieft, fpcak, and 
acl for them. As it was.pofliblc, however, that 
either from. indolence, weaknefs, or corruption, 
thefe reprefcntatives might fail in the moft auguft 
and the moft important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right .of 
cleflion.- - As foon as the time of the commifiion 
expires ihc'cleftoTS arc .affcmbled.. They grant 
their confidence again lo thofe who have ftiewn 
tiiemrelvcs worthy of it, and they rejeft witli dif- 
data thofe who have betrayed it. . As a difeern- 
ment of this kind is not above the abilities of 
common men, becaufe it depends upon fa£ls, 
whicli are ufuaUy very fimplc, thofe diforders arc 
thus terminated which did not derive their fourcc 
from the cfl'cfls of government, but from. the 
particular difpofitions of thofe who direfled it*s 
operations, . , • . 

NEvnaTHEUESs, there might rcfult from this 
divilion of power between the king and the peo- 
ple a continual ftruggle, whicli, in procefs of time, 
might have brought on either a republic or fla* 
very. To prevent this inconvenience, an inter- 
mediate body hath been cftabliflicd, which muft 
be equally apprchcnfivc of both thefe revolutions. 
Tins 'is the order of the nobility deftined to lean 
to the fide which might become the weakeft, and 
thus ever to maintain the cquinbriuni. The con- 
iiitution, indeed, hath not given them the fame 
degree of amhority as to the commons ; but the 
fplcndour of heremtary dignity, the privileges of 

a feat 
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a feat in the Honfe of Peers,* belonging to them- B 0 0 K 
felves and without cleftion, together with fome . _ 
other prerogatives of honour, have been contrlv-' 
ed to fubditulc as much as poffiblc to what they 
wanted in real ftrcngih. 

But if, notwithftanding fo many precautions,^ 
it fliould at length happen, that fomc ambitious 
and emerprifing 'monarch, fhould wiflt to reign 
without his 1 parliament, or to compel them to 
agree to his arbitrary decifions, the only refource 
remaining to the nation would be refiftancc. i 
. - It was upon. a fyftem of.paflivc obedience,- of 
divine right; and 'of .power not to be difiblvcd; 
that the regal authority was formerly fupported; 

Thefe abfurd and fatal prejudices- had fubdued 
all Europe, when In 1688, the EngUfli precipi- 
tated from the throne a rupcrn:itious, perfecuting,’ 
and defpotic prince. Then it' was undcrflood, 
that the people did not belong to their chiefs 5 
then the ncceflity of an ’equitable government 
among mankind w-as incontcftibly. cftablilhcil j 
then were the foundations of.focictics fettled; 
then the legitimate right of defence, the laft rc- 
fourcc of nations that nfc opprefled, was incon- 
trovcrtibly fixed. At this memorable period, the 
doflrinc of rcfiftancc, which had till then been 
only one a£l of violence oppofed to other afts of 
violence, was avowed in England by the law it- 
fclf. 

^ But how is it pofliWe to render this great prin- 
ciple ufcful and efficient ? Will a finglc citizen; 

Jelt to his own ftrength, ever venture to ftriic 
againft the power, always formidable, of thofe 
who govern? Will he not ncccflanly be cruflicd 
by tlicir intrigues, or by their oppreflion? This 
would undoubtedly be ihe cafe, were ir not for 
the indcfini'c liberty of the prefs. By this fortu- 
natc espedient, the aflions of the dcpofitarics-oF 

autho. 
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BOOK authority, become public. Any \ exations or out-' 
XIX. x-ages that have been commuted -over the mod 

'"’’^'"^obfeure individual, are foon brought'^to light.’ 
Hjs caule becomes the caufc of all; and the op- 
preffots arc puniflicd, or felisfaftion is only ofler- 
cd fdr^thc jnjory,taccording to the nature of the 
offence, or the difpofition of the people. ‘ -- 

"This defeetption of tlic Bruifti conllitutibn; 
made without art, muft. have convinced all per- 
fonsiof a proper .way of thinking, that there hath 
never been a conftitution fo well regulated upon 
the.facc of the globe. Wc fliall be confirmed in 
this opinion, when wc confider that the moll mij " 
portant affairs have always " been "publicly can- 
raffed in the fenate of thenation, without any real 
tnifchicf having ever refultcd /from’'it.'“ Other 
powers think they ftand injnecd of ’the veil of 
myftcry, to covertbmr operations.' Secrecy ap- 
pears to* them cffcntial to thcir“ prefervation, or 
to their profperUy. ‘They endeavour to- conceal 
their fuuation, their projcfls, and their alliances, 
from their enemies, from their rivals, cand even 
from their friends. ’Th^* quality of being impe- 
netrable, is the grcateil pnaife they think they 
can. beftow upon a-Jflatcfnjan. In England, the 
internal, as well as external, proceedings of go- 
vernment, are all open, allexpofcdlo the -face of 
day. How noble and confident it iSjwn a nation, 
to admit the uniycife to it’s deliberations i How 
honcfl, and advantageous it is, to admit all the 
citizens to them ! Nc\er hath Europe been told, 
in a' more energetic manner: IVaJonot fear-thti’ 
Oerter baVn Tt been ia*j6, w’li’u more conbfienct: 
and juflicc, to any nrtion ; ff/y W/, ftcxvhsibcr 
Vff be net faithful dep^ttariet of ) ovi iiitei efif of yonr 
S^lory^ and of your bapptnefi. . I'lic empire is con- 
iVumed wuh fuflicicnt ftrength, to refill the 
Clocks which arc inleparable from fuch a cuftom, 

' - and 
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nd to f;*i\c tins ndvantapc to iieighboars \UionooK 
nay not be favourably inclined. ^ 

Bui 15 tills government a perfect one ? Ccr- 
ainly not; becaufe .there is no% ntlther can 
here be, any thing perfeft in^this worUb In a 
natter fo complicated, how is itpoinblo to forc- 
ce, and to Obviate every thing? Verhaps, in Dr- 
ier that the chief of the nation fliouUl be as dc- 
3cndant upon the will of the people, as would 
3 C fuitabic to their feenrity, liberty, and happj- 
tefs, it would be tieccfTar)’ that this chief Hiould 
rave no property out of his kingdom. Othet'-' 

^ife, the good of one country happening to clafli 
■vith that of the other, the inlcrcfts of the prcca- 
dous fovercigniy will often be facrificed to tliofe 
of the hereditary fo\crcignty; otherwife, the 
enemies of the fiatc will haNc two poucrfid 
means of molcding it ; fomciimcs by iniimi* 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats ad- 
drefied to the clcOor of Ilanotcr; fometimes, by 
engaging the king in fatal wars, which they will 
prolong at pleafurc; fometimes, by compelling 
the ciefior to put an end to thefe hodihtlts by 
a fltameful peace. AVill the nation meanly aban- 
don the kin^ in quarrels that arc foreign to 
them? and it they Ihould interfere," will it not 
be at their c^pcIlcc, at thclofs of their revenue^, 
and of their jxjpulation? Who knows wlicihcr 
the danger of the foreign fovereign, will not 
render him ba[c, and even treacherous to the * 
national fovereign? In this cafe, theBritlfh na- 
tion could do nothing better than to fay to their 
fovereign : XHber Ttjign your fovereipify or }our 
eU^lorat6_j abdicate tbs domimens jfou held J'rsni 
^cur-anccjlors, fj.yo’t mean to keep thoft ySu hold 
from Ui- '' 

A constitution';, in which the Jcgiilatiie and 
executive power arc feparate, bears within'^hrclf, 

A^ol. YI. X the 
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Kthe feeds of perpetual conten:. It is impoflibic 
that peace Ihould reign between two oppofite, 

“Apolitical bodies. Prerogative mull endeavour to 
extend itfclf, and prefs upon liberty, 'and vice 
verfa. < 

WHATEVER admiration we may have for a go- 
vernment, if it can only preferve itfclf by the 
fame means by which it had been cftablifiicdj 
if it’s future hiftory muft exhibit the fame feenes 
as the paft, fuch as rebellion, civil wars, deflruc- 
tion of the people, the aflaffination or, cxpulfioii 
of kings, a date of perpetual alarms and com- 
motions ; who would wifii for a government 
upon fuch conditions? If peace, both within and 
without, be the objeft of adminiftration, what 
Ihall VC think of an order of things that is in* 
compatible with It ? 

Would it not be to be wlfiied, that the num- 
ber of reprefentatives fhould be proportioned to 
the value of property, and to the exaft ratio of 
patriotifm ? Is it not abfurd that a poor hamlet* 
or a wretched village, fliould depute as many 
or more members to the afTcmbly of the com- 
mons, as the rooft opulent city or didrifl . 
What intcreft can thefe men take in the public 
felicity, which they fcarcc partake of? What fa- 
cility will not bad minifters find in their indi- 
gence to bribe them j and to obtain, by monc)'» 
that majority they ftand in need of? O, fiiamcl 
The rich man purchafes the fuffrages of his con- 
flitucnts, to, obtain the honour of reprefenting 
them *, and the court buys the vote of the repre- 
fcntativc,, in order to govetrv with more dcfpotic 
•fway. Would not a prudent nation endeavoof 
to prevent both the > one and the other of thefc 
corruptions ? Is it not furprifing that this hath 
not been done upbn the day, when a reprefenta* 
live had the impudence to make his conftituents 

wait 
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wait in his antichamber, and afterwards to fay toB O O K 
them : ! inezo tint v;bat youxeant, but I xcill cnly aH 
m I think proper ; I have boitght you very dear, and 
I am rcjhhcd to fell you as dear as I can : Or even 
upon that day, when the mlniftcr boaflcd of 
having in his pocket-book the rates of every 
man's probity in England ? 

Is there nothing to objeft againft the effort of 
thefc three powers, aCling pcrpctndlly one upon 
the other, and lending inccflaniJy to an equili- 
brium which they will never obtain f This hrug- 
gle, is it not fomewhat fiimlar to a continual 
anarchy ? ' Doth it not endanger commotions, 
in which, from one moment to another, the 
hlood of the citizens may be fpili, without our 
being able to forefee, -whether the advantage 
will remain on the fide of tyranny or on that of 
liberly ? And, if all circumftanccs be well weigh- 
ed, would not a nation lefs independent and more 
quiet be happy ? - * 

I These dcrcils, and others added to them, will 
they not one day bring on the decline of the go- 
vernment? This is a circumllancc we cannot 
decide } but we arc convinced it would be a great 
misfortune for the nations ; fince they all owe to 
it a milder' deftiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magna- 
nimous, and' happy-pcoplc, in the midfl of Eu- 
rope, hatli engaged the attention of all men. 

The principles from • which many benefits have 
bc*en derived, have been adopted, difeuffed, and 
prefented to the monarchs, and to their delegates; 
wibj, to iTvovif frtrriTg acewfef of fynnmy, trsvc 
been obliged to adopt them, with more or lefs 
modification. The ancient maxims w-ould foon 
be revived, if there did not exifl, as it were, in 
the midll of us, a perpetual tribunal, which dc- 
raonftrated the depravity and abfardity of them. 

is But, 
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BOOK But, if the enjoyments of luxury^fliould hap- 
totally to pervert the morals of the nation ; if 
the love of pleafurc'fhould foftcn the courage of 
the 'commanders and officers of the fleets and 
armies; if the intoxication of temporary fuc- 
cefles ; if vain ideas of falfe greatnefs fliould ex- 
cite the nation to entcrprlfcs above their flrength; 
if they fhould be deceived in the choice of- their 
enemies, or their allies ; if they fiiould lofe their 
colonics, cither by making them, too extenfive, 
or by laying reftraints upon them; if their love 
of patrioiifni be not *exalted to the love of hu* 
manity ; they will, fooncr or later, be enllavcd, 
and return to. that kind of infignificancy* front 

whence they emerged only through torrents of 
blood, and through the calamities of two age* 
of fanaticifm and war. They will become like 
other nations whom they defpife, and Europe will 
not be able to flicw the umverfe one nation, m 
which ffie can venture to pride herfelf. Dclpo- 
tifm, which always opprefTes moll heavily minds 
that arc fubdued and degraded, will alone xifc 
fuperior, amidft'thc ruin of arts, of morals, or 
reafon, and of liberty. . 

The hiftory of the united piovinccs Is replete 
with very Angular .events. Their, combination 
arofe from defpair, and almofl all Europe en* 
couraged their cftablifhmcnt. They had but juft 
- triumphed over the long and powerful efforts of 
the court of Spain to reduce them to fuWc£Hon» 
when- they were obliged .to try their Itrength 
againft the Britons, and difeoncerted the fehemes 
btfrance. ‘^riicy afterwards gave a king toT/ng* 
land, and deprived Spain, ofi the provinces fhe 
poffeffcd in Italy and the Low Countries, to give 
them to AuRria. Since that period, Holland has 
been difguft'ed of fuch a fyflem of politics, 3* 
w’ould engage her in war ; flic attends fold/ to 
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the pTcfcrvatlon of her condUutton) but, perhaps, B ^ ^ ^ 
. not with fufficient zeal, care, and integrity. ^ . 

The .conftiiutton of Holland, though prc\U 
oufly modelled on a plan that v as the rcfuli of 
reflection, is not Icfs defefliic than ihofcnhich . 
have been formed by chance. One of U*s prin- 
cipal dcfcdls is, that the fovcrcignty is too much 
divided. 

' It is a miflakc to fuppofe that the authority 
refides in the States General fixed at the Hague. 

The faCl is, that the power of the members who 
, compofc this aflembly, confifls only in deciding 
upon matters of form', or police. In alliances, 
peace, ^var, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies mufl receive the 
orders of his province } which is ilfelf obliged 
to obtain the confent of .the cities. The confc- 
quence of this complicated order of things is, 
that' the rcfoluiions which would require the 
greatefl: fecrccy and celerity, arc ncccflarily tardy 
and public. ’ ' 

It fcCms, that in an onion coniradcd between 
this number of dales, independent of each other, 
and connected only by ihcir common interefl, 
each of them ought (o'havchad an influence pro- 
portioned to. it’s extent, to it*s population, and 
to it’s riches; but this fortunate bafis, which 
enlightened reafon ought to have founded, is not 
adopted by the confederate body. The province 
which bears more than half of the public cx- 
pcnces, bath no more votes than that which con- 
tributes only one hundredth part of them ; and 
in that pro\incc, a petty town, uninhabited, and 
unknown, hath legally the fame weight as this 
unparalleled city, the a^i^ity and mduflry of 
which arc a fubjcCl of allonifiimcnt and of jea- 
loufy to all nations. ’ ‘ 

X The 
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b o o K Thd unanimity of the towns and provinces, 
which is required for all important rcfolutions, 
^is not a meafurc of more judicious policy. If the 
moll confiderable memters of the republic IhouM 
rcfolvc to aft without the concurrence of the iefs 
important branches, this would be a manifcll in- 
fringement of the principles of the union ; and 
if they fhould lay a great ftrefs upon obtaining 
their fuffrages, they will not fuccced without much 
foheitation or conceOionS. Which ever ol thefc 
‘two expedients hath been adopted, when the par- 
ties have, dilfered,'. the harmony of thc'Unitcd 
States hath ufuallybcen diflurbed,’ and frequently 
in avlolcnt and permanent manner*. 

The imperfcftions of fuch a conftitution did 
not, in all probability, -cfcape the Prince or 
Orange, the founder ..of this republic. '* If this 
great man permittcdithai they fhould fervfi as a 
bafis to the government which was eftablilhing, 
it was undoubtedly in hopes ’that they tVouId 
render the clcftion of a Siadtholdcr ncceflary, 
and that this fupreme magiflratc would alwi^sbc 
chofen in his faintly. This view of a profound 
ambition hath not always *bccn attended with 
fuccefs } and this fingular magiftracy, which, 
united to the abfolute difpofal of the land and 
fca forces, ftveral other* important prerogatives, 
hath been tWicc abohfhed. - 
^ At tlicfe periods, which arc remarkable in the 
hillory of a ftaic, unparalleled m the annals of 
the Old and of the New World, great changes 
have been produced. » The' authors of the re- 
volution have boldly' divided all the authority 
among themfcUifll *An intolerable tyranny inth 
been every whtre cftftbliflied, with more or Icfs 
ciTrontcr)'. -XJndcr pretence that the general 
afTcmblics were tnmultuous, fatiguing, and dan- 
gerous, the people have no longer been called in 

to 
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to cleft the (Icpontarics of the public authority, book 
T he burgoraafters have chofen their /hcrifiV, and . 
have feized upon the hnances, of which rhey^"’''^^ 
gave no account, but to their equals or confli- 
fuents. "S'lic fenators have arrogated to them- 
fclves the right of completing their own body. 

Thus the magillracy hath been confined to a few* 
families, who have a/Tumed an almo/l exelufive 
right of deputation to the States General. Hach 
province, and each town, have been at the dif- 
pofal of a fmall number of ciiizcns, who, di- 
viding the rights and the fpoils of the people, 
have had the an of eluding their complaints, o 
of prc%enling the eflefts of any cactraord'mar; 
difconlcnt. The government h become almoi 
Aridocratic. Had the reformation been extcndci 
only to what was dcFcftivc in the conftiiution 
the lioufc of Orange might have opprchcndci 
that they fliould no more be rcinftaied in tha' 
degree of fplendour from which tbey-had fallen 
A Icfs difimerefted conduft hath occafioned th< 
relloration of the Stadtholderfiiip; and it hail 
been made hereditar)*, even in the female line. 

’ But will this dignity become in lime an in- 
flrument of oppreflion ? Enlightened men do not 
think it polHblc- Rome, fiy they, is always 
quoted as an example to all our free flatcs, that 
have no clrcwmftance in common with it. IF the 
diftator became (he oppreObr of that republic, 
it was in confcqucncc of it*s having opprcfrcdall 
other nations; it was bccaufe k*s power having 
been originally founded by war, mull mcccnTarily 
be deftroyed by it; and bccaufc a nation, com- 
pofed of foldiers, could not cfcapc the dcfpotiftn 
of a mUitary government. How ever improbable 
it may appear, u is yet certain, that the Roman 
Tcpublic fabmitted to the yoke, bccaufe it paid no 
taxes, 'fhe conquered ipccpic were the only tri- 
^ butaries 
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BOOKbutarics to the treafury. The public fcvcnUcs^ 
* therefore, neccffarily remaining the fame after the 

, revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked j and the citizen thought he fliould 
b&ftill free enough, while he had the difpofal of 
his own. I - . , 

Holland, on the contrary, will maintain it^s 
, liberty,' bccaufe it is fubjeft to very conddcrat^Ie 
taxes. .The Dutch cannot preferve their country 
without great cxpenccs. The fenfe of their 
independence alonc.'cxcitcs an induftry proper* 
tionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
.the, patience neceffary to fupport the burden of 
them, j If to the enormous expences of the ftate 
it were neceffary to add thofc which the'^omp of 
a court requires j if the prince were to employ in 
maintaining the agents of tyranny what ought to 
be beftowed on the foundations of a land obtain- 
ed, as it were, from the Jea, he would foon drive 
the people to dcfpair. - . . 

- The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a 
tnountain, and who obferves at a diflance the fca 
rifing eighteen or twxnty feet 'above the level of 
the lands, and dafhing it^s waves againft the dikes 
he has raifed, confiders wriihin himlelf, that fooncf 
boiftcrous clement will get the better 
of him. He difdainsifo. precarious a. dwelling* 

made cither of wood lor ffonc at 
- Amftcrdam, is no. longer looked, upon as fucb; 

U IS hi8 Jhip that IS his ^ylum, and by degrees he 
acquires an indifTcrcnce and manners conformable 
! to this idea. The water'is to him what the vici- 
nity of volcanos is to the other people. 

th^^c natural capfcs'of the decay of a pa- 
^lotic fpjnt -were joined the lofs of liberty, the 
u ch \vould quit a^country, that cannot be cul- 
tmitcd but by men who are free; and thofc peo- 
ple, fo devoted to trade, would carry their fpirit of 
commcrt:e> 
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commerce, together x\«h their riches, to fomesooK 
other pnn of the globe. Their iflands in Afia,. 
ihcirfaftorics in Africa, their colonics in America,^ 
and all the ports in Europe, tr’ould afford them an 
afjlum. What ftadiholdcr, what prince, revered 
by fuch a people, would wifh, or dare to become 
their tyrant? 

A SENSELESS, ambitious man, or a ferocious 
.xrarrior, might poffibly attempt it. But among 
thofe who arc deftined to govern the nation, arc 
fuch men rarely to be found. Every thing 
feems to confpire in exciting the grcatcll ap- 
prehenfions in the republic upon this import- 
ant point. There arc fcarce any natives on 
board their fleets, except a few officers. Their 
armies arc compofed of, Tccruitcd, and com- 
manded by foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, 
according to their ideas, can never arm thetn 
againft people to whom they arc attached by no 
tic. The fortreffes of the ftatc arc all governed 
by generals who acknowledge no other laws befide 
thofe of the prince. Courtiers degraded in their 
characters, overwhelmed with debts, dcftituie of 
virtue, and intcrefted in the fubverfion of the 
cltablifticd order, arc perpetually raifed to the 
moft important pods. It is by favour, that a fet 
of commanders, devoid of ffiame and of ability, 
have been placed, and arc maintained in the co- 
lonies; men who, either Aom motives of grati- 
tude or of cupidity, arc inclined to accomplifli the 
Cavery of thofe diltant regions. 

Against fo many dangers, of what avail can 
be the general lethargy, ihcthirft of riches, the 
taUc tor fuxor)', which 6^ms to inffnuate itfclf, 
the fpirit of trade, and .the perpetual condefccn- 
fions {hewn for an hereditary authority? Ac- 
cording to every probability, the United Pro- 
vinces, witnout cffuGon'of blood, and without 
commotion. 
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BOOK commotion, muft mfcnfibly fall under the yohe ^ 
XIX- of a monarchy. As the fpirit of dcfpotifm, or the 
^ defire of meeting with no oppofition to our 
wlflies,' is inherent in the mind of every man in 
a greater or Icfs degree,-' fome ftadiholder may 
arife, and perhaps foon, who, regardlefs of the 
fatal confcqucnccs of his ’ enterprife, -will enfiave 
the nation. It concerns the Dutch attentively to 
confider thefc oblcrvations. ' i 

The Roman empire was fitaking on all fidcs, 
when the Germans entered into Gaul, under tho 
guidance of a chief whom they had chofen them- 
felves, and to whom they were rather companions 
than fubjefts. This was not an army, the ambi- 
tion of which was limited to the fcizlng of fome 
fortified places ; it was the irruption of a people 
in fcarch of a fettlcment. ^ As they attacked none 
but flaves^ diflatisficd with their fate, or mafiers^ 
enervated by the luxuries of a long peace, they ’ 
met with no very obfiinate rcfifiancc. The con- 
querors appropriated to tbcmfclvcs 'the lands 
’ which fuited them, and feparated foon after, in 
order to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

The divifion was not the work of blind chance* 
TTic poffenions *wxrc fettled by the general af- 
fembly, and they were enjoyed under it*s autho- 
rity. They were granted at firft for no more than 
one year j but this period was gradually prolong- 
ed, ^nd was at lafl extended to 'the life of the 
pofiefibr. Matters were carried ftill further, 
when the fprings of government became entirely 
relaxed 5 and under the feeble defeendants of 
Charlemagne, hereditary pofieflion was almoft 
generally tftablifhcd. tThls lufurpation was confe- 
by a folcmn^convcntion, at the acccllion 
I Capet to the throne; and at that period 

the feudal tenure, that moft defiruflive of all 
lights, prc\ ailed in all it’s force. 


France 
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Frak’Cb ^^as then no more than an arTcmblagcB o o K 
of petty fovcrcignlics, fituated near each other, . 
but vUhout haMng any connexion. In this ftalc 
of anarchy, the lords, entirely independent of the 
apparent chief of the nation, opprcfTcd their fub. 
jefts, or their flaves, at plcafurc. If the monarch 
intcrcfted himfclf in the fate of thefe unhappy 
people, they declared war againft him; and if 
thefe people ihcmfclvcs fometimes ventured to 
appeal to the rights of mankind, the confequcncc 
was, that the chainswiilinhich they were crufijcd 
became ftiU more opprcffivc. ' r 

In the mean while, the extinftion of feme 
powerful’ houfes, together with' various’ treaties 
and conquers, were fucccffivciy adding to the 
royal domain, territories of greater or Icfs extent; 

This acquifitlon of fevcral provinces gave to the 
crown a mafs 'of poticr, which imparted to it 
fame degree of energy. A pcipctual conteft be* 
tween the kings and the nobles, -an'altcrnatc fu. 
periority of the power of one fingle pcrfon, or of 
fevcral j fuch was the kind of anarchy that lafted, 
almoft without interruption, till about the middle 
of the fifteenth centur)’. : 

Twt charafler of the French was (hen changed 
by a train of events which had altered the form of 
government. The war which 'the EngHfh, in 
conjunaion with, or under the direftion of the 
Normans, had inccflamly carried on againd 
France lor two or thee hundred years paft, 
fpread a general alarm, and occafioned great ra- . 
vages. The triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny 
of the great, all confpired to make the nation wifh 
that the prince might be invcfled wuh power 
fufficient to expel foreigners out of the kingdom, 
and to keep the nobles in fubjeSion. Wlnle 
princes diftinguilhed by their wjfdom and bravery 
were endeavouring to accoxnphfh this great w’ork, 

a nevV 
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B o O K a new generation arofe. Every individual,^ when 
, the general alarm was pall, thought himfclf happy 
enough in the privileges his anceftors had en- 
joyed. They negIcGed to trace the fourcc of the 
power of kings, which was derived from the 
nation ; and Lewis XI, having few obflacles to 
furmount, became more .powerful than his pre- 
deceflbrs. 

Beiore his time, the hiftory of France prefents 
us with an accoimt of a variety of ftates, fomc- 
tiracs divided, and fomettmes united. Since that 
prince’s reign, it is the hillory of a great mo- 
narchy.* The power of fcvcral tyrants is centered 
in one perfon. • The people arc not more freej 
but the conftitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater fccurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Civil wars, which tend to make a free pcpple 
become flaves, and to rcfforc liberty to a nation 
thatis already enflaved, have bad no other effcfl 
in France, than that of humbling the great, with- 
out exalting the people. The miniflers, who will 
always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general fenfc of the nation has no influence in af* 
fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citi- 
zciw to their maftcr } and as the people, who were 
poffcffed of nothing, could not be lofers by th'® 
fcrviiude, the kings have found it the more cafy 
to carry thpir defigns into execution/ efpccially as 
they were always concealed under pretence of, po- 
litical advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burden of the people. The .jcaloufy excited by 
a great incqmdity of conditions and fortunes, 
bath favoured every feheme that tended to og- 
grandizc the regal auihorrty. The princes Jiavc 
baa the art to.engagc t]ie attention ot the people, 
iomctimcs byjware -abroad, fometimes by reli- 
gious difputcs at home; to fuffer the minds of 

men 
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men to be divided by opinions, and their hearts BOOK 
by different intcreffs; to excite and keep up jea» ^ 
loufies between the fevcral ranks of the ftate ; to 
flatter alternately each party with an appearance 
of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of the . 
people by the depreffion of them all. The mul- 
titude, reduced to poverty, and become the ob- 
jefts of contempt, having feen all-powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have at leaft 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 
mies. 

- Thc nation, 'though by inadvertency it has lofl 
the privilege of governing itfelf, has not, however, 
fubnflttcd to all the outrages of derpotifm. This 
arifes from the lofs of it*s liberty not having been 
thc cfFcft of a tumultuous and fudden revoTution, 
but gradually brought about in a fucceflion of fc- 
veral ages. Thc national charaftcr which hath 
always influenced thc princes 'as well as thc 
court, if it were only by means of thc women, 
hath cflabliflicd a fort of 'balance of power: and 
thus It is that polite manners having tempered the 
exertion of force^ and foftened the oppofition 
that mlgln be made to it, have prevented lliofc 
fudden and violent commotions, • from whence 
rcfulls either monarchical tyranny, or popular 
liberty, ' s 

IncoUsistcncc, as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people as it is to children, hath 
fortunately prevailed over thc fyftcms of fome de- 
fpotic mintfters. Kings 'have been too fond of 
pleafurc, and too converfant with thc real fource 
of It, not to be induced frequently* to lay afide 
the iron feeptre, which Would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thofe frivolous amufements to which they were 
addiftcd. Tlte fpirit of intrigue, -which hath ever 
prevailed among them, fmcc thc nobles have been 
' • invited 
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Till. Venetian I^gunci ?-t Rrd ncitlicr mltlc a 
tnrl of t!ic fame city, nor of the fainc repubhe. 

liy one general commercial intcreft, ct 
rather l\y the uccefiity of licfcnJ'mg ihctnf.lvci> 
they vcfc, hoverer, divitied into as many frp^* 
rate go\crnmcnu as inands^ cacli fubjed to it’s 
refpetUve tribune* 

I'ro’! the plurality of chiefs, contentions arofe, 

and the puhhe good ua« confcqucntly facrificcd. 
Thefc pcojitr, ihcicforc, in order to conflitutc one 
body^chofc a prince, \vho, under the title of duhe 
or l)ogc, enjoyed for a confulcrablc time all the 
ri^lus of fovcrcignty, of vltich he only now re- 
tains ilic figns.. *i hefe Doges were elcdicd by the 
people till M'j\' at that iKriod the nobles arrO' 
gated to thcmfcUcs the cxclufitc privilege of 3p‘ 
pointing the chief of the republic; they feixed 
upon the authority, and formed an afiliocracy.- 

Tuosc political writers who have given tliC 
preference to this Kind of government, have fatd, 
with fomc fiicvv of rcafon, that all Societies, ift 
whatever way they may liavc been formed, have 
been governed in this manner. If in demoemlic 
flatcs ihc people were to fettle their adminiflra* 
tion ihcmfclvcs, they v\ould nccenarlly fall into 
extravagances; and they arc therefore obliged, 
for ibcir own prerervation, to fubmit to a fenate, 
niorc or lefs numerous. If in monarchies, Kings 
pretended to fee every thing with their own eyes, 
and to do every tiling ihcmfclvcs, nothing would 
either be fetn or done; and it hath therefore been 
neeeflary to have recourfe to councils, to preferve 
empires from a ftjgnation, more f.ual, perhaps, 
ihana hate of afiion ill conducted. ■■ E\ cry thing, 
therefore, may be traced to the authority' of 
many, nnei of a fmall ’number; every thing is 
conduificd according (o the principles of anrto- 
cracy. 


But, 
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‘ feuT, in the monarchical form of govcmment,B o o K 
command is notrcttlcdinoncclafs of citizens, and . 
obedience in the reft j the road to honours and to 
employments is open to every one wlio hath the 
ncccflary talents to obtain them ; the nobles arc not 
every thing, and the people nothing. Subflitutc 
ariftocracy to this form of government, and wc 
fliall find nothing but llavcry and derpotifm.- 
Venice, in it’s origin, tempered as much as 
poffiblc the defers of this odious and uhjuft. go- 
vernment., The fcvcral branches of power were 
diftributed and balanced with remarkable accu- 
racy. Prudent and fevere laws were cna£lcd, to 
fupprefs and ftrike awe into the ambition of the 
nobles. The greafreigned without difturbance, 
and with a kind of equality, as the flars flnnc in 
the firmament amidft the filence of the night. 

They were obliged outwardly to conform to the 
cuftoms of the fcveral orders of the republic, in 
order that the diftinftion between patricians and 
plebeians might become lefs odious. The hope 
even of fharing^, in procefs of time, the rights of 
fovcrcignty, was extended to thofe who from rank 
were excluded from it, if by their fcrvices, and 
their induftry, they .fliould one day acquire con- 
fideratton and riches. 

This was the only regular form of government 
then exifling in Europe. Such an • advantage 
raifed the Venetians to great opulence; enabled 
them to keep armies in their pay ; and imparted 
to them that knowledge which made them a poli- 
tical people, before any of the reft were. They 
reigned over the feas ; they had a manifeft pre- 
ponderance in the eontioent j they formed or dif- 
fipatcd leagues, according as it fuited their in- 
tereft. 

When the commerce of,the republic was ruin- 
ed, by the dtfeovery of the New World, and of 
..VoL.VI. Y ’ the 
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^* 0 0 K the paflage to Intlia, through the Cape of Good 
Hope, It was deprived of every advantage which 
had given it grandeur, flrcngtli, and courage, 
lo thofe illufioiis, which in foinc tneafure confolc 
he fubjefts for the lofs of their liberty, were fub- 
lituied the feduftion of voluptuoufncls, picafurcs, 
nd cfTcminacy. The great grew corrupt as well 
6 the people, the women as well as the men, the 
iricfts as well as the laymen, and liccntioufncfs 
mew no bounds. Venice became the country 
ipon the earth where there werc^ fewer fafliiioui 
ices and virtues. ' ’ 

Iw proportion 'as the minds, the difpofitions, 
nd the power of men became enervated within, 
t was a neceffary confequcnce that Icfs vigour, 
nd Icfs exertion thould Ihcw itfclf without. Ac« 
ordingly the republic fell into the moft pufilla' 
iimous circumfpeilion. They affumed and added 
till more to the national charaflcr of Italy, which 
s jcaloufy and miftrufl. With one halt of the 
reafurcs and care which it hath coR them to main- 
ain that 'neutrality they liavc obferved for two 
enturics pad, they would perhaps have freed 
hcmfclves ^for ever from the dangers to which 
heir ver^prcMutions have expofed them. 

The republic doth not appear to be in a Rate 
)f tranquillity, notwUhdandiug all the cares that, 
lave been taken for it’s fecurity. It's anxiety is 
uanifened by the principles of it’s government, 
.vhich become conflantly more feverc by the cx- 
reme horror of every thing that is in the lead 
devated, by the averfion which it Ihews for tea** 
on, the ufe of whiclf it.-conPders as a crime, 
ay the tnyflcrious-^nd -tkifk veils with which it 
:onceals it’s operations, by the precaution which 
It conltamly takes to place foreign commanders 
at the head of it’s feeble troops, and to appoint 
inipcciors over them ; by the forbidding, in» 

* diferi- 
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difcriminately, at! thofc ^vho arc it's 'fubjc£ls, to B o o K 
go and inure ihemfclvcs to war in the field 
battle 5 by it's iiiFormcrs ; by all the refinements 
of infidious policy, and by various other means 
which difeover continual apprehenfions and alarms. 

It feems to place it's chief confidence in an inqui- 
fitor, who is continually prying about amongft 
individuals, with the ax raifed over the head of 
any one wh6 fliall venture to difiurb public order 
by his aflions, or by his difcourfes. 

Every thing, however, is not cenfurable in 
Venice. The impoft which fuppiics the 'treafury 
with 55,000,000 of livres *, hath neither incrcafcd 
nor diminifhed fince the year 1707* Every me- 
thod is taken to conceal from the citizens the 
idea of their flavery, and to make them cafy and 
cheerful. The form of w'orlhip is replete with 
ceremonies. There are no great fcftivals witho it 
public fpcftacles and mufic. One may fay and 
do what one choofes at Venice, if one does not 
fpcak in public .either of politics or of religion. 

A Chriftian orator preaching before the chiefs of *• 
the republic, imagined that he ought to begin 
his difeourfe with an culogium of the govern- 
ment ; immediately a fatelhic was dirpatched to 
take him out of his pulpit ; and being the next 
day fummoned to appear before the tribunal of ' 
the ftate inquilitors, he was told : Tl 7 <at need 
have v.e of yoxir ertcemiums? Be more cautiouj 7 
They were well aware, that an admini/lration is 
foon cenfured in every place where it is allowed 
to be extolled. The ftate inquifitors do not re- 
tain their functions longer than eighteen months. 

They are cholcn from among the molt moderate 
perfons, and the leaft act of injuftlce is followed 
by their depofition. They addrefs all men in the 
familiar mode of the fccond perfon, and would 

* I, <>41, £66]. i]s. 4d. 

^ Y a 


even 
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B o o Kcvcn adopt it in fpeaking to the doge. Any pcf- 

. fon who is fummoned before them is obliged to 

appear without delay. A fccrctary of Rate was 
not cxcufed by alleging the ncccITity of finifliing 
his difpaichcs. It is true, that the doors arc 
fliut while caufes arc trying ; but thefe caufes of 
alarm to foreigners, arc the real profeflion of 
the people, and the counterpoize to the tyranny 
of the ariflocratic body. About fix years ago it 
was deliberated in council, whether this fornu- 
dablc tribunal fltould not be abolifiicd, and im« 
■mediately the mod wealthy citizens were prepar- 
ing to withdraw thcmfclvcs, and a neighbouring 
king foretold, that Venice would not cxift ten 
years longer after the fuppreflion of tins magif- 
tracy. Accordingly, were it not for the terror 
with which it Infpircs the citizens, tlicy would 
be incefiantly expofed to vexations from a num- 
ber of patricians who languilh in indigence. Af- 
ter feme violent contefts, the inquifition was con- 
firmed by a majority of votes, and the four per- 
fons who had moved the debate were punifiied 
only by afligning to them honourable employ- 
' ments, which kept them at a difiancc from the 
republic. 

' During the carnival, monks and priefis go to 
the public diverfions in mafits. It is W'cll known, 
'that a degraded ccclefiaftic can have no influence. 
A patrician, who is become cither monk or 
prieft, is no more than a common citizen. The 
horror of executions is'kcpt'up by the unfrequen* 
cy of them. The people are perfuaded that the 
devils arc flying about the gibbet to feize upon the 
fouls of the perfons executed. A capuclnn friar 
once thought of faying, itizi of a /jurjdred drerwned 
perfons no ofis'would be Javed, nrdihat of a hundred 
ferjans eueeuted on ihe gallows not one loould be denn- 
ed. As it was of confequence to the Venetians that 
‘ one 
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one fliould not fear being drowTicd, but that oncB O o K 
{hould fear being hanged, the preacher had orders 
to teach the contrary, nomithftanding the autho- 
rity of St. Aufi-in. 

If the naval forces of the Venetians arc com- 
manded by a patrician alone, it is only fince the 
.celebrated IMorofini, admiral of their fleet at the 
expedition of thePcloponncfus, told them, that it 
had been in his power to Aarve them. If the 
.land forces can only be commanded by a foreign 
general. It is from the juA apprehenfion, that a 
citizen, might take advantage of the affeftion of 
the foldiers to become the tyrant of Iiis country. 

There arc a multitude of magiftrates placed 
at the head of different affairs, which muA acce- 
lerate the difpafch of them. The doge may foll- 
,cii and obtain favours, but he cannot grant any. 

There are prcfefvcrs of the laws, to whom the 
new. regulations propofed by the fenate to the 
council are referred. They examine them and 
make their reports to the council, who decide 
accordingly. The council therefore reprefents 
the republic, the feuate the Icgiflativc body fubor- 
dinalc to the council, and the Aalc inquifitor is a 
kind of tribune to proteft the people. 

An inquifitor is not, in my opinion, a very-tre- 
mendous perfon, fvnce.it is pofiiblc to punim him 
when he becomes infolcnt. There is no fuch 
thing to be found in France as a flicriff’s officer, 
who would venture to deliver a fummons to a 
magiAratc of a fuperior order. At Venice a le- 
gal proceeding may be carried on agavnA either a 
patrician or an inquifitor. Their goods may be 
fold, their perfons feiaed, and they may be thrown 
into prifon. 

The Venetian miniAry have qbfeure agents 
in' ail the courts, by whom they 'are informed 
.of the character of the men in favour, and the 
* . means 
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COOKmcans’of fcducing them; they fupport them* 
by their cunning. There is another re- 
public \\hich derives it's ftrength, and fupports 
itfclf by it’s form and it's courage, -and that is 
Switzerland. ' . 

The Switzers, jenowm in antiquity by the name 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be fubdued by Cicfar, *w’ho was the greateft 
of the Romans,' if he had been more attached to 
his country. ^ They were united to Germany, as a 
Roman pro\jnce, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions, which arc frequent and eafilyaccora- 
phfticd in fuch a country as the Alps, divided co* 
Ionics, that were feparated by large lakes or great 
mountains, into fcvcral baronies. The moft con- 
fidcrablc of thefe, occupied by the Houfc of Au-. 
Rua, in procefs of time feized upon all the refl* 
Conqueft introduced flavery, oppreflion' excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty arofe from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. • ‘ 

.There are now thirteen cantons of robuft pea- 
fants, who defend almofl all the kings of Europe, 
none ; who ‘arc better acquainted with 
^ncir real interefts than any other nation; and 
who confticutc the moR fenfible people in all mo-' 
dern political Rates. Thefe thirteen cantons‘cbm- 
pofe among themfelvcs, not a republic as the feven 
proinnccs of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 
the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natu- 
auociation of fo imany independent republics. 
Lach canton has it*s rfefpbflive fovereignty, it’s 
alliances, and it’s treatlw Separate.- The general 
>nakc laws tor regulations for either 

The three wiofl: ancient cantons are immedi- 
ately connefled with each of the others. It is 
rom this union of convenience,” not of conftitu- 
tion, that, if 'one of the' thirteen cantons were 
”■ - * attacked. 
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attacked, all the reft.would march to it*s affiftance.B 0 O 1 
But there is no common aliiancc between the 
whole body and each particular canton. Thus the 
branches of a tree arc united among themrdves, 
without having an immediate conne£don with the 
common trunk. , . . ^ 

The union of the Switaefs was, however, in- 
difToluble till the beginning of the i6th century; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, difunited them. The reform- 
ation caufed a reparation of the Helvetic body, 
and the hate was , dUtded by the church. AH 
public alTairs arc tranfafted in the feparate and 
particular diets of the catholic and protcilant 
parties. The general diets arc affcmbled only 
to prefervc'thc appearance of union. Notwith- 
ftanding this.fourcc of difeord,' Switzerland has 
enjoyed peace much more than any Hate in 
Europe, . < « 

Under the Aufttian government, oppreflion 
and the raifing of troops impeded population. 

After the revolution, there was too great an in* 

CTCafc of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrenner* of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering ic*s 
fafety, unlcfs ic made fomc cxcorfions abroad. 

The inhabitants of thefe mountains, as the tor- 
rents that pour down from them, were to fpread 
themfclvcs in the plains that border, upon the 
Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each 
other, had they remained fcqucilcrcd jmong 
themfclvcs. But ignorance of the arts, the want 
of materials for manufactures, and the deficiency 
of money, prevented the importation of tbrcfgn 
mcTchandifc, and excluded them from the mean* 
of procuring the comforts of life, and of en- 
couraging induftry. Ulicy drew even from their 
incrcafc of numbers, a method of fubfifling and 
. acquiring 
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BOO Kacquiring * riches,' a fourcc, and an obJc£t of 
. trade. - , . ■ 

The duhe of Milan, mailer of a rich country 
open on every fide to invafion, and not eafiiy dcr 
fended, was in want of foldiers, The Switzers, 
■who were his moft powerful neighbours, muH ne? 
cefiarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies, or rather his proteftors. A kind of traffic 
was therefore fcl on. foot (between thefe people 
and the Mdancfc, in which men were bartered lor 
riches. The nation engaged troops fuccefiively 
in-the fervice of France, of’ the emperor, of the 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten* 
tates of Italy. They fold their blood to. the moll 
difiant powers, and to the nations moll in enmity 
with each other j to Holland, to Spain, and to 
Portugal; as if thefe mountains were nothing 
more than a repofitoryof arms and foldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to purchafe the means 
of carrying on war. , > ' 

Each canton treats with that power which of*, 
fers the moll advantageous terms. < The fubjefls 
of the country arc at liberty to engage jin war at 
a difiance, with an allied nation.' The Hollander 
is, by the conllitution’of bis country, a citizen 
of the world ; the Switzer, by the fame circum- 
ftance, a defiroyer of Europe. The profits of 
Holland arc in proportion to the degree of cul* 
tivation, and the confiimption of merchandifej 
the profperity of Switzerland increafes in propor- 
tion to the number of battles that are fought, and 
the {laughter that attends them:. i 

’iT is Vy war, 'Ann crfiamTty 'inTepara'D'ie irt/m 
mankind, whether in a fiatc ot civilization or not, 
that the republics of the Helvetic body arc obliged 
to live and fubrift. /It 1$ by this that theypreferve 
a number of inhabitants within their country.pro- 
portionedtQ the extent^ and fertility of their lands, - 

without 
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Without forcing any of the fpritigs of government, BOOK 
or reftraining the inclinations of any individual. 

It is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 
with each other, that Switzerland has not been 
under the neceffity of making fudden emigrati- 
ons, which arc the caufe of Invahons, and of at- 
tempting conquefts, which would have occafi- 
oned the lofs of it*s liberty, as it caufed the fub- 
vcrfion of all the republics of Greece. - - * 

As far as human forefight can penetrate into fu- 
turity, the {late of thefe people mull be more per- 
manent than that of all other nations, if differences 
in their form of .worfhip do not become fatal to, 
them- From the top of their barren mountains, 
they behold, groaning under the oppreffion of 
tyranny, whole natihns 'which nature hath placed 
•in more plentiful countries, while they enjoy in 
peace .the* fruits of their* labour, of-their fru- 
gality, of their moderation, fand of all the vir- 
tues that attend upon liberty. If it were poffible 
that habit could blunt their fcnfibillty for fo mild 
a deftiny, it would be inccffiintly revived in them 
by that multitude of tra\cllcrs who refort there 
to enjoy the fight of that felicity which is not to 
be feen clfcwherc. Undoubtedly, the love of 
riches hath fomewhat altered. that amiable fim- 
pUcity of manners, in fuch of the cantons where 
the arts and commerce have made any confider- 
able progrefs j but the features of their primitive 
charaGer arc not entirely effaced, and they fliU 
retain a kind of happtnels unknoivn to other 
men. Can it be apprehended that a nation may 
grow tired of fuch an exiflcncc? 

• Thc weight of taxes cannot alter the advan. 
tages of this defUny. 'Thefe fcourges of thc hu- 
man rape are unknown in moft of the cantons,' 
and iri the reft they amount to little or nothing. 

In fome places only, a dangerous abufc hath been 

intro- 
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BO ou introduced. Adminiflrators, known under tlse 
. title of bailiffs, take upon ihcmfelvcs to impofc 

in their own jurifdiSion arbitrary fines, which 
they make ufc of for their own private benefit. 
This extravagance of the feudal laws cannot laft, 
■and every veilige will foon be loft of fo odious a 
cuftom, whicb in procefs of time would affeft 
the public felicity. j _ ' ' 

Thc nation will never be difturbed by it^s pro* 
pcnfttics, 'which naturally lead it to order, tran- 
quillity, and harmony. If any turbulent or dan- 
gerous charafters are to be found there, tyho may 
be fond of faftions and tumults, (hey mix in fo* 
reigo wars to endeavour to gratify this reftlcfs 
•difpofition. I ' ' ’ j 

' It is not poffiblo that the feveral cantons fliould 
attempt reciprocally to fubdue each other. Thofc 
■in which democracy is eftablifhed, are too feeble 
to conceive fo unrcafonable a projeft; and in the 
others, thc patricians and plebeians will never 
• unite their wifhes and their exertions for an _ag' 
grandizement, thc confequenccs of which might 
become fatal to one of the orders. ' 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body h ftill Icfs 
in danger from their neighbours 'than from their 
eilizcns. As in* the difputcs between erbwned 
heads, thc Swifs obferve a very impartial neu- 
trality, and as they never become' guarantees of 
any engagement, they arc* not known to have 
any enemies. IF any power fhouldithink it had 
a caufc of complaint againft them, it would ftiflo 
it^s refentment from thc well-grounded appre- 
hcnfion of mlfcarrying' in it’s proje£ls of revenge 
againft a country entirely military, and which 
reckons as manyJdldicrs as men. ' If even it were 
certain of conquering them, they would never be 
attacked, bccaufc the blinded and moft violent 
policy doth not exterminate a people to take pof- 

fcllion 
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fcffion of "nothing but rocks, t Such arc the mo-EOOX 
tives which induce us to believe in the ftability of ._ . 

the republic of Switzerland. 

It now remains that we fpeak of the ccclefi- 
aftical government. ■'If the foundation of Chrif- 
tianity prefents us with a fccne that aftonilbcs the 
mind, the hiftory of the revolutions in the go- 
vernment of the church is not Jefs furprifing. 

What an enormous difference lis tlicrc between 
St. Peter, a poor fiflicrman; on the borders of the 
lake of Genezareth, and ferrant of the fervants 
of God; and fomc of his proud fucceffors, their 
brows .girt with the triple crown, mailers of 
Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and calling 
themfclves the Kings of the Kings of the earth I 
Let us trace things up to their origin ; and let 
us take a rapid view of the fplendour and of the 
corruption of the church. Let us fee what it*s 
government is become in the fpacc of dghteen 
centuries; and lefprefcnt and future foverelgns 
learn what they 'are to expeft from the prieft- 
hood, the foie principle of which is to render the 
authority of the magiHrates fubordinate to the di> 
vine authority, of which it is the dcpofitary. 

In an obfeure village of Judea, and in the houfc 
of a poor carpenter, -there arbfc a man of auflcrc 
morals. His candour was difgullcd with the hy- 
pocrify of the priells of his time. He had dif- 
corered the vaniiy'of legal ceremonies, and the 
vice of expiations; at thirty years of age this 
virtuous ptrfon quilted his employment, and be- 
gan^ to preacli his opinions. The multitude, 

Irom the villages and cootitry places flocked 
around him, liflcncd to him, and followed him. 

He affociated to himfclf "a fmaJl number of dif- 
ciplcs, ignorant and weak men, taken from the 
lowed conditions of life. He wandered for fomc 
time about the capital,. and at length ventured to 

appear 
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ii o o K appear there. One of his own difcipics betrayed 

t y him, and the other denied him. He was tahen 
up, accufed of blafpbemy, and crucified between 
two thieves. After his' death his difciples ap- 
peared in the public places .and in the great 
cities, at Antioch, at Alexandria, and at Rome. 
They announced, both to barbarous and civilized 
people, at Athens and at Corinth, the refurrec- 
tion of their Mafter ; and the belief of their doc- 
trine, which feemed fo contrary to rcafon, was 
univerfally adopted. In all parts corrupt men 
embraced a fyftcm of morality, auftcrc in it’® 
principles, and unfociablc in it's councils. Ryf* 
locution arofc; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were imprifoned, fcourged, and 
put to death. The more blood is fpilt, the more 
doth the feft extend itfclf. ' In Icfs than three 
centuries, the temples of idolatry arc fobvcrtdj 
or abandoned; and hotwilhfianding the hatredr 
hcrcfics, fchifins, and fanguinary^ quarrels» 
which have torn Chriftianity fince it's origiOi 
even down to our latter times; yet there are 
fcarcc any altars remaining, c.xccpt fuch as arc^ 
ralfcd to the man God, who died upon a crofs. 

It was no diflicuk matter to demonfirate 
to the Pagans the abrutdlty of their worlhipj 
and in all general, as well a's particular difputcs, 
if we can prove that our adverfary is in the 
wrong, he immediately concludes that we are in 
the right. Providence, which tends to the ac- 
coraphlhmerit of ii*s defigns by all forts of 
means, Intended that this inode of rcafoning 
Ihould lead men into the way of falvalton. The 
founder of Chrillianity did not arrogate to liim* 
felf any authority either over the partners of hlx 
minion, or over hi* followers, or over Ills fellow- 
ciiliicnt. He refpefled the authority of Caefar. 
^Vhcn he fated the life of an adulterous woman, 
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lie took care not to attack the law which con* book 
demned her to death. He referred two 
tbers* who were at variance concerning the 
divifion of an inheritance, to the civil tribunal. 

When perfccutcd, he fuficred pcrfccution. In 
the midH of intolerant perfons, he recommended 
toleration. 7''eu Jball «cf, faid he to his dif* 
ciplcs, comTTand fn 1o feme down from heaven upon 
the bead of the unbeliever^ youjhafljhake off the very 
duji from your feet, and you f jail retire : Faflcncd 
to a crofs, his head crowned with thorns, his fide 
pierced with a fpear, he fatd to God: Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do. To 
inftruft and to baptize the nations, was tlie ob- 
ject of the miflion of the apoftlcs; to employ 
pcrfuafion and not violence; to go a^out in the 
fame manner God had fent his Son, fuch were the ' 
means employed for the purpofe. • Priefthood 
bath in no time conformed itfclf to fuch ma.vims; 
and yet religion hath not -been the Icfs pro- 
fperous. ^ - 

In proportion as the 'new do£lrinc gained 
ground, a kind of hierarchy was inftituted among 
it*s mlniftcrs, confiding of bifhops, priefts, aco- 
lytes, and facrifians, or porters. The objefts 
of the adminiftration itfclf, included doftrinc, 
difeipUne, and morals. To confer facred orders, 
was the firft aS of the jurifdiQion of the chiirch. 

T'o fee perfons free, or to bind them, and to ap- 
point a fpiritual and voluntary- expiation for 
offences, wasihe fccond. To excommunicate the 
rebellious finner, or the heretic,- was , the third; 
and the fourth, .which is common to every affo- 
ciation, was to inftilute rules of difciplinc. . Thefe 
rules, at firft kept fccrci, and which were chiefly 
on the adminiftration of the facraments, were 
made public. Affcmblics, or .councils, were 
holdcn. The bifliops were the reprefentatives of 

the 
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BOOK the aponies j the rift of the clergy were A'lbordi- 
, — rate to them. Nothing was decided without the 
concurrence of the faithful; ft, that this was a 
true Democracy. Civil matters were referred to 
the arbitration of the bifliops. The Chriftians 
were blamed for hating law-fuits ; and ftill more 
ftr cxpofing thcmrelves to be brought before the 
rate. It is probable that property was in 
pleafurT’ dlfpofcd of it at 

■Hithurto every tiling was condufled without 
ttie inictfcrcnce of the fccular power. But under 
Aurcllan, the Chriftians applied to the Emperor 
ti°n againft Paul ol Samofata. Conftan- 

tine baniOicd Arms,- and condemned his writings 
pcrfccuicd NeftoriusJ 
"n' "'"?'’at'ons fixed the period of the fe- 
cond ftatc of cclefiaftical jurifdiaion : when it 
nad now deviated from it’s primitive fimplicity, 
and tyas become a mixture of fpiritual power and 
coercive authority. The faithful, already ex- 
j-n .? numerous, in the fccond <;entury, were 
different churches fubjea^to the 
there well'?''*”"”"- thefe. churches, 

nonfiderable ; Tecu- 
and of biflibps, 

meafed Th Powers m- 

amoL theI "'T'w and fume rich 

aSfn?T,’i f “"= *'■'1 O'igin of <ha 

Imvtr,™^ ware indigent be- 

cameNh, * and the bithopsbe- 

the mnO difpcnftrs of the alrris :* and ‘this is 
church Iburcc of the corruption of the 

J rapid progrcls hath ecclcfiatlical au- 
Prorrcfl, hucc the end of 'the third century! 
anH fii. carried on before the bi/hops; 

y become the arbiters in ci\il matters. 

The 
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The judicial fcntcncc of’ the blOiops admits of no B O o K. 
appeal ; and the execution of it is referred to the . 

maglftratcs. The trial of a prjeft cannot be car- 
ried out of the province. A diflinftion arifes 
between civil and ecclcfiaftical crimes, and tills 
gives birth to the privilege of the clergy. The 
appeal to the fovcrclgn is allowed. If it (hould 
happen that the fentenci of the biflrop fliould be 
invalidated at the tribunal of the maglftratcs. 

Long before thefc conccIBons, the btftiops had 
obtained the infpe^^ion over the police, and the 
morals? they took cognizance of proftltutions, 
foundlings, guatdianlhips, lunatics, and minors j. 
they vifitcd the prifonsj they folicited the en-' 
largcmcnt of theprifoncfsj they denounced -the 
negligent judges to the fovcrclgn ; they inter- 
fered with the difpofal of the public money?, wiili 
the conftruClion and repairing of the great roads, 
and other edihees. Thus it is, tlfat under pre- 
tence of aCifting each other, the two authorities 
were blended, and paved the way for the dlften- 
fions which were one day to arife between them. 

Such was in the firft centuries, in the profperous 
days of the church, the third ftate of it’s govern- 
ment, HALF CIVIL, HALF ECCLESIASTICAL, tO 
which, at prefent, we fcarccly know what name 
to give. Was It from the wcaknefs of the em- 
perors, from their fear, from intrigue or irom. 
ianflity of manners, that the chiefs of Chriftia- ' 
nity conciliated to themfelvcs fo many important 
prerogatives ? At that time religious terror had 
peopled the deferts with Anchorets, more than ^ 
fcvcnty-lis thoufand of whom were reckoned; 
this was a nurfery of deacons, priefts, and bl- 
{hops. 

Cqnstantike transferred the feat of empire 
to Byzantium. Rome was no mqte it*s capital.' 

The barbarians, who bad taken xt more than 

once. 
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BOOK once, and ravaged it, were converted. It was thtf 
fate of Chriftlanity, which had conquered the 
'"^^gode of the Capitol, to fubdue the deflroycrs of 
the throne of the Caefars ; but in changing their 
religion, thefc chiefs of hords did not change their 
manners. What ftrange kind of Chriftians were 
Clovis and his fucceffors,* exclaims the author of 
the hiftory of the church 1 Notwithfianding the 
analogy between the ccclcfiaftical and the feudal 
government, it would be an illufion to make one 
the model of the other. Literature was no longer 
cultivated; and the priefts- employed the little 
knowledge they had preferved, in forging. titles; 
and in fabricating legends. The harmony^by- 
tween the two powers was diflurbed. The origin 
and the riches of the bifhops attached the Ro*’ 
mans, who neither had. nor could have, st'f 
thing but contempt and averfion for their new 
mailers ; fame of whom were Pagans, others He- 
retics, and all of them ferocious, man ever 
doubted of the donation of ConRantinc; 
that of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemange* 
Thc''grandeur of the bifhops of Rome inercafed/ 
under Lewis the Debonnaire, -and under Otho* 
They arrogated that fovcrcignty which ibcir/ 
benefaflors had referved for thcmfclvcs. Lik® 
other potentates, .they founded their claim upon 
prolcription. The church was already infclM 
with pernicious maxims ; and the opinion tha^ 
the bilhop of Rome might depofe kings, >*23 
univerfally adopted. . Different xaufes afterward^ 
concurred in cftabHfhingttlffe* foprcrnacy of thb 
fee over the reft. The prince pf thcaponies had 
been the firfl blfljop'bf Rome. Rdme was the 
center of union between* all the other churches* 
the indigence ofHvhich fhc relieved. She had 
been the capital 6f the world ; and the Chriftians 
were not fo numerous any where clfe. The tide 
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«F pope was a title common to allbilhops, ovcrB o o K 
•whom the bifliop of Rome did not obtain the fu« . 
pcrioritj', till the end of the eleventh centur)’. 

At that time ccclcfiafticai government tended not 
only to MONARCHY, but had even advanced to- 
wards universal monarchy. 

“ Towards the end of 'the eighth century, the 
famous decretals of Ifidoros of Seville appeared^ 

The pope announced himfclf to be infallible. He 
withdrew himfclf from bis former fubmiflion to 
the councils. He held in his hand two fwords; 
one the emblem of his fpirhual, the othcj; of his 
temporal power. Difeiplinc was no more. The 
priefts were the Haves of the pope; and kings 
were his vaffals. He required tributes from them; 
he aboUfticd the ancient judges, and appointed 
new ones. He created primates. The clergy 
were exempted from all civil jurifdiftion; and 
Gratian the monk, by his decree, completed the 
mifebief occafioned by the decretals. The clergy 
employed tbemfclves in augmenting their in- 
come, by every poffible mode. Tbcjpoflcflion 
of their eftates, was declared immutable and 
facred. Men were terrified with temporal, as 
•well as fpiritual “• threats. Tubes were cs- 
aflcd. A traffic was made of relics ; and pil- 
grimages were encouraged. This completed the 
dcflru&ion of morality, and the lafl llroke was thus 
given to the dtfeiphne of the church. A crimi- 
nal life was expiated by a wandering one. Events 
were conftrued into the judgments of God ; and 
dccifions by w*afer, by fire, or by the deftiny of 
the faints,, were adopted. The folly of judiciary 
aftrology was added to fupcrftuious opinions. 

Such was the Hate of the Weftern church. Atr 
absolut-e despotism. With all it's atrocious 
charaflcrs. ' - • ' ^ 

VoL. Vr. Z The 
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BOOK The Eaftern church experienced alfo it*s cala» 
niities. The Grecian empire had been diftnem* 

''“^'''""'^bered by tlic Arabian Mu{rulmen,“'by modern 
Scythians, by the Bulgarians, and by the Ruf- 
fians. Thefc laft were not amended by being 
walhed with the waters of bapnfm. Mohamnic* 
difni deprived Chriftianity of part of it*s fol- 
lowers, and threw the reft into flavery. ,In tbc 
Weft, the Barbarians .converted to Chriftianityi 
had carried their manners along wltli them into 
the’ church. In the EaR, the Greeks had be- 
come depraved by their commercial intercourfc 
with a race of men perfcEllyTimilar. Neverthc- 
lefs, literature feemed to revive, under the learned 
and vicious Photlus. "While the clergy of the 
Eaft were driving agamR ignorance, our clergy ijj 
the Wed became hunters, and "warriors, and 
were poEcITed of lordflnps fobjeft to military fcf* 
ticc. BiHiops and monks marched under ftand* 
ards,' malTacrcd, and were maflacred. 'The 
vilcgcs of ihclr domains had engaged 'them in 
public affairs. They wandered about withith^ 
ambulatory courts^ they affiflcd at the^ national 
aflemblies, which were become parliaments, n*" 
councils j and this was the period of entire con- 
fufion between the two powers. Then it was 
that the bifhops pretended openly to-be the 
judges of fovcrcigns ; that "Vamba was compcHea 
to do penance, inverted with a monk's habir, and 
depofed j that the right of reigning was con- 
terted to Lewis the Debonnaire ; that the pope* 
interfered in the quarrels between nations, not as 
mediators but as defpots ; that Adrian If. forbad 
Clnirlcs the Bald to invade the Rates of In* 
icphcw Clotaicc; and that Gregory IX. wrote to 
St. Lewis in thefe icnns : IfV have condtp^ne-i 
VndtTiik II., ealled hnfelf Erptrer, ord h t'-* 
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depofed hm , and tve have eleSled tn hisjlead Count book 
Robert, your brother, 

But if the clergy incroachcd upon the rights 
of the temporal power, the lay lords appointed, 
and inflalled pnefts, without the participation of 
the bilhops , regular benefices were given to fe- 
culars, and the convents were pillaged Neither 
incontinence nor fimony excited any lliame 
Bifhopncks were fold Abbeys purchafed Pnefts 
had cither a wife or a concubine fhe public 
temples were forfaV.cn , and this diforder brought 
on the abufe and contempt of cenfures, which 
were poured forth againh Kings, andagamft their 
fubjefts , and torrents of blood were flicd in all 
countries 'Ihc church, and the empire, Mere 
then m a (late of anarchy Pilgrimages were 
preludes to the crufades, or the c\piation far 
crimes and affalTinations Ecclefiaflics of all 
orders, believers of all ranks, cnlinedthemfcKes 
Perfons loaded with debts were difpenfed from 
paying them , malefaSlors cfcapcd the purfuit of 
the laws , corrupt monks broke through the re- 
Jlraints of their folitudc, diflblutc huJba'nds for- 
fook their wi\cs Couriefans cxcrcifcd their in- 
famous trade, at the foot of the fcpulchrc of their 
God, and near to the tent of ihcir foicreign 
But It was impoffiblc to carr) on this expedition, 
and the rocceeding ones, without funds An 
impoft was IcMcd, and thi^ gate rife to the claims 
of the pope upon all the eftates of the church, 
to the mlluuiion of -i mulutudcof imhtjry or- 
ders, to the alternative gi\cn to the %anquifhcd, 
of flat cry, or of embracing Chnflianuy , of 
death, or of baptifm , and to conlble the reader 
for fo man) calamities, this circumflancc occa- 
fioncd the increafc of navigation and commerce, 
which enriched Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Flo 
rence, the decline of ibe feudal government, by 
Z a the 
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*"*'>>=- fo««nes of tlio noblemen, 

,_^and the habit of the fea, which, perhaps, paved 

TO ‘''= difcovery of the New 

World. But I have not the courage to purfue, 
any further thc_ account of the diforders, and of 
ne exorbitant incrcafc of papal authority. Un- 
dcr Innocent HI. ’there was no more than one 
tribunal tn the world, and that was at Rome; 
there was hut one mailer, and he was at Rome, 
Irom whence he reigned , over .Europe by his le- 
e ^ occlefiallical hierarehy extended it* 

mlt one Hep further, by the creation of cardinals. 
JNothingwas now wanting, 'to the dcfpiit but Ja* 
nilancs ; whom he acquired by creating a multi* , 
tude of tnonaftic orders. Rome, formerly the, 
rniRrcfs of the world by arms, , became fo by 
opinion. But why did the popes, who were all* 
powerful over the minds of men, forget to main^ 
tain, the terrors of their fpiritual thunder, by di- 
recting it only againft ambitious or unjull foie*, 
reigns . Who knows whether this kind of tribii*, 
nal, lo tnuch wiflicd for, to which crowned 
heads might be furamoned, would not have ex* 
illcd to this day in Rome, and whether the- 
common father, fupported -by. 
pneral fuperllition, might not have put an end 
to every military contelf f ^ 

1,'’“’’“' «>nipored of monks, who' 

corrupted. The bilhops, tired out with the enter* 
prifes of the legates, of the fecular raagillrates,', 
and of the monks, over, their jurifdiaion, m*. 
CToaclied, on their parts. Upon the fecular jurif* 
d "'"'i “ ‘‘'S''' of holdnefs of which it is. 
ha... n form an idea. If the clergy could 
fhouu‘^'a'™‘?'‘! gibbets, perhaps we 
Tir/vreiev. t uc under a co\crninent entirely 

faccrdotal. Itjs the maxim, that r/jf church ab- 
• ** , hn 
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hors the ^tifion of bloody wWch has preferved xisu o o K 
from it. There were fchools in France and in 
Italy ; and thofc at Paris were famous towards 
the clcvent}! century. The number of colleges 
was incrcafcd,' and nevcrihelefs this ftatc of the 
church, which we have deferibed without malice, 
or exaggeration, was continued in all Chriftian 
Countries, from the ninth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, an interval of four or five hundred yc«rs. 

The emperors have loft Italy, and the popes have 
acquired a great temporal power. No one hath 
yet talfcd ihimfclf againft their fpiritual power. 

The interefts of this fovcrclgn arc embraced by 
all the Ifaltans'. The dignity of cpifcopacy is 
cclipfed by that of cardinal, and the fecular 
clergy were always ruled by the regular clergy^ 

Venice alone hath known and defended U^s 
rights. The 'irruption of the Moors in Spain, 
hath’ thrown Chriftianlty there into an abjefk 
ftatc, from which , it hath fcarce emerged, for 
thefe two laft cimuries j and even down to out 
days, the inquifition difplays it under the moft 
hideous afpedt. The inquifition, a terrible tribu* 
nal, a tribunal infuUing to the fpirit of Jefus 
Chrift. A ’tribunal, "which ought to be detefted 
by fovcrcigns, by bifliops, by tnagiftrales, and by 
fubjefts. By fovcrcigns, whom it ventures to 
threaten, and whom it hath fometimes cruelly 
pcrfccvitcd ; by bilhops,' whofe jurifdiftion it 
annihilates j by xhc magiUrates, whole legitimate 
authority it ufurps^ by the fubjefts/whom it 
keeps in continual terror; whom it reduces to' 
filcnce, and condemns to ftupldiiy ; from the 
danger that attends their acquiring inftrudlion, 
their reading, their writing, and ihcif fpeak*. 

Ing; a-* tribunal which hath only owed it’s infti- 
tutiofi, and which only owes it’s continuance, in 
thofc regions where it is ftiU maintained, to a 

facri- 
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B o 0'K,facnlegious policy, jealous of perpetuating preju- 
3vlX. dtces and prerogatives,, which could not have 
'been difculTed, .without being difpellcd. 

' .Before the fchifm of Henry VIII. England 
was fubjc£t to the pope, even in temporal con- 
cerns. London (hook off the yoke of Rome ; but 
this reformation was lefs the effeft of rcafon than 
of palSon. . Germany hath been a continual fccnc 
of violence'oh both fides ; • and (ince the time of 
Luther, the Catholics, and Schifmatics, . have 
fliewn themfelyts equally cntbufiafts in^ that 
country, tlic former for papal tyranny, the lattcf 
for independence. iChriftianity was cftablilhcd 
in Poland, wuh all the claims of papal authority* 

• In France the temporal power was confidcred as 
'fubordinatc to the fpiritual power. According 
to the fentiment of the favourers of jhe Tramon- 
tane opinions, this kingdom, as well ns all the 
kingdoms of the earth, was fubjeft to the church 
of Rome j it^s princes might ibe cxcommunt* 
cated, and it’s fubje£ls fi'ccd from the oathc* 
allegiance. But the papal coloffus was fbakcD, 
and even fmcc the fourteenth century it SP' 
preached the inRant of it’s ^ downfall. -Thru 
literature was revived ; the ancient languages 

were cultivated ; the firll Hebrew grammar 

• printed, and the Royal College ^was founded. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, th« 

•art of printing was invented. A multitude of 
writings of all kinds were drawn out of the dull 

' of raonallic libraries, to be diffufed among th' 
people. The \uigar tongue ivas improved, aud i 
tranflations were matler 'i he fovcrcign, and in- I 
dividuals, colleflcd great libraries. 'J he decrees 
of the councils*, the .fathers, and the holy fenp- 
turcs Were t^id. The canon .law was attended 
to, and tf? hiflory of tl»c church was invcui- 
gated. The fpirit of criticifm arofe, and |hc 

• apocr>ph3l 
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■apocryphal books were detefted; while iafpiredBOOK 
writingsiwcrc reftored to their original purity. 

The c)cs of the fovcrcigns and of the clergy 
were opened, and they were enlightened by re- 
ligious difputcs. Ihc origin of immunities, ex- 
emptions, and privileges,' was traced, and the 
futility of them was demonftrated. Ancient times 
were fearched into, and their difciplinc compared 
to modern cuftoms. The hierarchy of the church 
refumed *it*s influence, and the two powers with- 
drew' into their rcipefttvc limits. The dccifions 
of the church refumed their efficacy; and if papal 
tyranny hath not been cxtingulfhed in France, it 
is at lead confined within very narrow bounds* 

In i68i, the clergy of that kingdom decided, 
that temporal power was independent of fpiritual 
power, and that the pope was fubjeef to the 
canons of the church* If the miffion of the priefl 
be of divine right ; if it 'belong to him to fet 
men free, and to cnclofc them in bonds, can he 
not excommunicate the impenitent Tinner, or the 
heretic, whether he be a fovcrcign or a private 
man? According to our principles, this is a 
power that cannot be denied to him : but prudent 
men perceived, in this violent proceeding, fuch 
mifehievous confcqucnccs, that they have de- 
clared It was fcarcc cvcr'to be referred to. Doth 
excommunication involve the depofition of the 
fovcrcign, and difcngagc the fubje6h; 'from their 
oath of allegiance? It would be bigh-trcafon ro 
fuppofe It. Hence we fee, that the ccclefiafiical 
government, at leall, in France, haili paffed on, 

Irom the tyranny oj anarchy, to a kind cf viodtrale 

But it 1 might be allowed to explain m}fclf 
upon a matter fo Important, 1 fiiould venture to 
fay, that neither in England, nor in the countries 
of Germany, of the United Provinces, and of the 
' North, 
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U o o KNorth, the true prhidplcs have been traced. 
Had they been better known, how much blood 
and how many troubles they would have fpared } 
the blood of Pagans, Heretics, and Chriftians ; 
fince the firft origin of natural forms of worfhtp 
to the prefent day ; and how much would they 
fparc in future, if the rulers of 'the earth were 
prudent and Ready enough ‘to conform to 
them? > - ‘ 

It appears to me, that the Rate is not made 
for religion, but religion for the Rate; this is the 
firR principle. 

^The general iniercft is the univerfal rule that 
ought to prevail in a Rate : this is the Tccond 
principle. ' t x 

The people, or^the fovereign authority, 
pofitary of thetr’g, have alone ^e right to judge 
of the conformity* of '’any inRitution whatever 
with the general intefeft. This is the third pnfi* 
ciple. 

" Thesf three principles appear to me Inco^j' 
tcftibly c\idcntj and the propofitjons that f®'' 
low, arc no more than corollaries deduced Row 
them. 

It therefore belongs to this authority, and 
this authority alone, to e3camme''thc tenets 3*’“ 
the difophne of religion. The tenets, in order 
to afeertain, whether, being contrary to common 
fenfe, they will not CKpofc the pubhc tranciudlitf 
to commotions, fo much the more dangerous, as 
the ideas of future liappinefs will be complicated 
■with zeal for the glory of God ; and with fubm"' 
fion to truths, whicli will be confidcrcd as re* 
^calcd. 'The difciplmt, to obfcr\e \%hctlicr 
doth not clafh With the prcv*aiHng manners, c*' 
tinguifh the fpiflr of patriolifm, damp the ardour 
of courage, nceafion on aterfion for induRry, 
marriage, and for public affairs : whether it 

. nOl 
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not mjurioui* to population, and to the foclal book 
ftatc; v/hether it doth not infptrc fanaticifm, and . 

,a fpirit of intolcration } whether it' doth not fow 
the feeds of divifion between the relations of the 
-fame family, between families of tbe*{amc city, 
between the cities of the fame kingdom, and 
between the fcvcral kingdoms of the earth; whe- 
ther u doth not dimlnilh the Tcfpcft due to the 
fovereign, and the magiftrates, and whether it 
doth not inculcate maxims fo auftcrc as to occai- 
fioii melancholy, or pra&iccs which lead on to 
extravagance. _ ' 

t This authority, and this authority alone, can 
therefore proferibe the eliahliibed mode of vvor- 
fhip, adopt a new one, or even abohfh every 
■form of wor/hip, if it thould find it convenient. 

'The general form of government being al\va)s 
fetilcQ at'the firft minute of it’s adoption ; how 
is it pofilble that religion ihould give the law by 
it*s antiquity ? 

Thf" hate hath thfe fuprcmacy -in every thing. 

The dlftinflion faetwcch'*a temporal and a fpiri- 
tual power is a palpable abfurdity ; and there nei- 
ther can, nor ought to be, any rnbre than one foie 
and fmglc jurifdiflion, wherever it belongs, to 
public utility alone, to order, or to defend. 

^ For every 1 offence whatever there (hould be 
but one tribunal ; for evcry'gViilty perfon but one . 
mifon ; for every illegal a^on but one Jaw. 

Every contrary claim’ is injurious to the equality 
Df the citizens ; every pofleflion is an -ufurpation 
of the claimant, at the czpencc of tho common 
intcreft. • • ' 

There fhould be no other councils than the 
■aficmblyoFtbe minifters of the fovcrcign. When 
the adtniniftraiors arc affcmblcd, the church is 
(affcmblcd. When the ftatc has pronounced, the 
■ehorch has nothing more to Xay. 


There 
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-^offudkaturr""'.’ °f '“f 

h “.'i'’'"™" “ffiincc, and a privileged 

nf n,a»VT L ' “d one pub- 

ijc nmtter, between rhe citizens. . - 

are''rn'*m^I'^^ii '’'<il“Cve privileges, 

the other ^ r°r cxercifed againft 

then, " ' "■!' =■:■= deprived of 

caAndt"®’’’ “ “'■ “'“'"'ber of the-cleri- 

•^ 0 , th ‘’“V'-’''* country, if he choofes it; 

Mfeh >s nothing; ,It belongs to the ft^ttc to, 
.tnovc hf™!'.*''^™^”^’ to .appoint and to re- 

benefice, any thing 
from Ws 7,he° ‘’“I'tt to reap 

foeedv '* abufe whicn requires a 

teri^hT^reat'. 

*““'d not 'the pried acquire, 

S as =“d -nitltn'bis 

Wui, as another citizen? 

humble, and' even 

and“lat« t'o al'll'"'’™’ '°™rpr=fei'brS 

■ 

nant to nature chaftity is repug- 

vowof noverf^ ^ ‘njurious to population ; the 
idle marf* °!!!^ or of an 

to the rulintr ?hcdicnGc to any other than 

cQumrv''^n “d'd,' therefore, in any didrift of a 
vows citizens bound by fucli 

to rc*pair r f?vcrcifin do better, than 
P to the /pot, with a Jufficient number of 
fatcllitcs. 
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fateHites, armed with whips, and to fay to them BD o K 
Go forth, yc lazy wretches, go forth ; go to the 
fields, to agriculture, to the manufa£lurcs, to the 
militia ? , 

Charitv is the common duty of all thofe whofc 
property exceeds their abfolutc wants. 5 
. The relief of old men, and of indigent and old 
perfons, is the duty of the ftatc they have ferved. 

Let there be no other apolllcs but the Icgifla- 
tor, and the magillrates. 

Let there be no facred writings, except thofe 
which they fliall acknowledge as fueb. 

^ Let there be no divine right, but the good of 
the republic. 

I COULD extend thefc confcqucnces to many 
other obje^s 5 but I flop here, protefling, that if 
in what I have faid there fhould be any thing 
contrary to the good order of a wclhregulaied 
fociety, and to the felicity of the citizens, Lre- 
tra^i ; although I can fcarce perfuadc myfclf, 
that the nations can become enlightened, and not 
be fcnfiblc one day of the truth of my principles. 

As for the reft, I forcw'arn my readers, that I 
have fpoken only of the external forms of reli- 
gion. With rcfpcfk to internal religion, man is 
only accountable for It to God. It is a fccrct be- 
tween man and him, who hath taken him out of 
nothing, and can plunge him into, it again. 

If \vc now take a review of what has been faid, 

\\c Ihall find, that all the governments of Europe 
arc comprehended under fome of ihc forms we 
liatc been dcfcribmg,and arc differently modelled 
according to the local fituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions ami occupations, and the external con- 
nexions and vicifiiiudcs of events that aft upon 
the f) ftc'm of the body politic, as the imprciTion of 
furrounding fluids docs upon natural bodies. 

\Vc 
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^ Siv jniDgine, as it Is often aflerted, 

that all governments nearly refcmblc each other, 
and that the only difference between them confifls 
m the tharaftcr ot thofc who govern. This maxim 
■nu), perhaps, be true in abfolute governments, 
among fuclj nations as Iiave no principles of hber* 
ty Thefc lake the turn the prince gives them ; 
they arc haughty, proud, and courageous, undera 
^nonarcli who is aftivc and fond of glory, indo* 
lent and flupid under aXupcrflitious king, full of 
Hopes and fears under a young prince, of wcak- 
nefs and corruption under an old defpot , or ra* 
ther altermtely confident, and weak, under the 
fever'll minifiers who arc raifed by intrigue. In 
fuch flites, government afTumc^ tne charafter of 
the adminiflration j but In free ftates it is lufi the 
reverfe 


Whatever may be faid of the nature and 
ihc different ryfiems of goveenment to 
■which men arc fubjcCI, the art bflegiflation being 
ought to be the raofi ’Dcrfcft, is alfo 
moll proper to employ men of the firft genius, 
ine fcicncc of government does not contain ab- 
Itratted truths, or rathef it has riot one jingle prin* 
ciple whjch docs not extend to all the branches of 
adminiflration 

’ Ths Ihtc IS a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or fet m motion without a 
thorough knowledge of aln,>a component parts 
If any one of the parts be too much ilraitened 
or related, the wdlolc mull be in diforder. E\cry 
projea that may be beneficial to a certain num- 
ber ot citizens^ onn critical times, may become 
latai to the whole nation, and prejudicial for a 
ong continuance If we dcllroy or change the 
body, thofe convulfive mot?- 
ons which arc called ftrokes of flate, will difturb 
me Whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the 
. cffc£ls 
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efTcfts of them for ages to come. All innovations book. 
ouglit to be brought about infcnfibly | they Ihould ■ 

arlfe from necefilty, be the refuU, as it were, of 
the public clamour, or at lead agree .with the 
general wilhes. To, abollfli old cuftoms, or to 
introduce new ones on a fudden, tends only to, 
incrcafe that which is bad, and to pj event the cf-* 
fe£l of that which is good. To aft without con-, 
fulling the will of the generality, without coHeft-, 
ing, as it were, the majority of votes in the pub- 
lic opinions, is to alienate the hearts and minds of 
men, and to bring every thing into difcredlt, even 
■what is honed and good. 

It Would be a defirable'thlng in Europe, that 
the fovcrcigns, ‘convinced of the ncceffjty of im- 
proving the fciencc of government, fhould imitate 
a cuftom cftablilhed in China. In this empire, 
the minifters are dKlinguiflicd into two claflcs,' 
xhtthinkerti and the , While tlie latter arc 

employed in the' arrangement and difpatch of< 
public affairs, the firfl attend only to the forming 
of projefts, or to the examination of fuch as arc 
prefentedto them. According to the admirers of 
the Chmefe government, this is the fourcc of all • 
thofe judicious regulations, which cllablilh in. 
thofc regions the mod enlightened fyftctns of Ic- 
giflaiion, together with the moft prudent adinini* 
ilration. All Afia is fubjeft to a dcTpotic govern- 
ment ; but in Turkcy.and Pcrfia, it is a dcfpotilm 
of opinion by means of religion} in China, it is - 
the dcfpotifm of the laws by the influence of rea- 
fon. . Among the Mohammedans, they believe 
in the’ divine authority of .the prince; among the 
Chinefe, they believe in natural authority, found- . 
cd upon the law of rcafon. But in thefe empires 
it is convicVion that influences the will. 

In the happy date of policy and knowledge to 
which Europe bath attained, it is plain that this 
conviftion 
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the mind, which produces a free, 
and general obedience, can preceded from - 
nothing but a certain evidence of the utility of 
the laws. If the governments will not pay 
thinkers^ who may, perhaps, become fofpicious 
or corrupt as foon as they arc mercenary ; let 
them, at lead, allow men ot fuperior underdand- 
ings to watch in fome meafurc over the publid 
good. Every writer of genius is born a'magif* 
trate of his country; and he ought to enlighten' 

It as much as it is in his- power. His abilities 
give him a right to do it. Whether he be an 
obfeure or a didingmlhcd citizen, whatever he 
his rank or birth, his ‘mind, which is ‘always no- 
ble, derives it’s claims from his talents. His tri-' 
punal IS the whole nation ; his judge is the pub*^ 
Jic, not the defpot who docs not hear him, nor 
tuc mintfler who will not attend to him. " * 

^ All thefc truths have, doubtlcfs, tlicir bounda* 
rics ; but it is always more dangerous to fupprefs 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it lo it's 
bent or impetuofity. Ucafon and truth triumpli 
over thofe daring and violent minds, which arc 
Toulcd only by reftraint, and irritated only by 
pcrfcciition. Kings and miniflcrs, love your pco* 
pie, love mankind, and >c will be happy. Y'c 
will l.ave then no reafon to fear men of free fcnti- 
ments or unfatislied minds, nor the revolt of bad 

gerous ; for urtue, when foured, and roufed into 
mdignalion, is guilty of the molb atrocious afls. - 
Lato and Brutus were both virtuous : they « ere 
reduced to tlie-iltemafisc of choofing bctiveen 
^^rttiifics, fuicidc, or the death of 

inicrcRs of government 
ml thoWer the nation arc the fame.^ Whoever 
attempts 
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attempts to feparatc them^ is 'Unacquainted withB o o K 
their true nature, and will only injure them. ‘ 

. Authority divides this great imereft, when^"'''"*^ 
the wills of individuals arc fnbftitutcd to the efta- 
bliflied order. .The laws, and thofe alone, ought 
to have the fway. . This univerfal rule is not a 
yoke for the citizens,- but a power which protcQs 
them, and a watchfulncfs which infurcs their 
tranquillity. They think tbcmfclvcs .free; and 
this opinion, which conflitutes their happinefs, 
determines their fubmiffion. If the arbitrary ^:a- 
prices of a turbulent and cntcrprifing adminidra- 
lor fhould fubvert this fortunate fyftcm, the 
people, who from habit,. prejudice, or fcif-love, 
arc generally inclined to confider the government 
under which ilicy live as the beft of all poffiblc 
governments, are deprived of this illuCon, to 
which nothing can be fubftituicd. , 

. Authority divides this great intercil, when it 
obflinaicly perfeveres in any error into which it 
hath fallen. Let it not be blinded by a fooliih 
pride, and it. will perceive that thofe changes, 
which bring it back to what is true and good, 
far from weakening it’s fpriugs, will flrengthen 
them. To be undeceived with rcipcfl to a dan- 
gerous miftakc, is not to contradid one*s fclf ; it 
is not to difplay to'thc people the inconftancy of- 
goNcrnmcnt; it is to demonftrate to them it*s 
wifdom and it*8 uprlghtncfs. If their refpeft were 
to dimlnifli, -it would be for that power which 
^ would never know it's millakes, or would always 
juftify them ; and not for thofe who would avow 
and correft them. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when 
it facrificcs the tranqullltty, cafe, and blood of 
the people, to the terrible and tranfient bril- 
liancy of warlike exploits. It is in vain iliat wc 
endeavour to juftify thefe deftruftive propcnfitics. 
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Eoo^Kby Hatucs, and by infcriptions. Thefc menu* 
ments of arrogance and flattery will one day ba 
deflroyed by time, or overthrown by haired. 
The memory of that prince only will be refpeft^ 
cd, who fhall have preferred peace, which muft 
nave enfured* happinefs to his fubjefts, to vifto* 
rics, ■which would have been only for hirafelO 
who fliall have confidcred the empire as his fa* 
mily ; who fliall have made no other ufe of his 
power, than for the advantage of thofe who had 
intrufled him with it. His name and bis chara£lcr 
will be univcrfally cherilhed. Fathers will inform 
poftcrity of the happinefs which tliey enjoyed. 

X heir children will repeat it to their defeendants; 
and this delightful remembrance will be preferved 
from onetage to another, and will be perpetuated 
m each family, ^.and to the rcmotefl centuries. 

Authority divides this great intered, when 
the pcffon into wbofe hands the reins of govern* 
ment have been placed, by birth or clc£lioo>‘ 
fulfcrs them to be guided at plcafure by blind 
chance; ^when he prefers a mean repofe to the 
dignity and the importance of the funftions'With 
j^hhcfis intruded. His inaftion is criminal 
and infamous. Thc‘indulgcnce with which his 
lauUs imght have been treated, will be judly de* 
Died to his indolence. This feverity will .be the 
more lawful, as his charaftcr will have deter* 
mined him to choofc for fubflitutcs the firft am- 
bitious men who may offer, and thefe aimed nc- 
ccflanly men of no^capacuy. ‘ If even he had the 
mgular good fortune of making a good choice, 
ne would dill be unpardonable, becaufe it is not 
aiowable to impofe our duties upon others. He 
I die wuhout having lived. His name will be 
orgotten ; or if remembered, it will only be as 
c names of'thofc Ruggard kings, the years of 

whofe 
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whofc reign hiftory hath with rcafon difdained'to BOOK 
count. . 

Authority" divides tWs great intcrcll, when 
the polls which determine the public tranquillity 
arc intrulled to vile or corrupt men of intrigue ; 
when favour {hall obtain the rewards due to fer- 
viecs} when the powerful fprings, which infurc 
the grandeur and the duration of empires, arc 
deftroyed. All emulation is cxtlnfl. The en- 
lightened and laborious citizens cither conceal 
themfclvcs, or retire. The wicked and the auda- 
cious fhew themfclvcs infolcntly, and profper. 

Every thing is dire£ced and determined by pre- 
fumpiion, by intcrefl, a‘nd by the mod difordi- 
natc paflions. Judice is difregarded, Nirtue is 
degraded, and propriety, which might in fomc 
meafure be a fubditute to it, is confidered as an 
old prejudice, or a ridiculous cudom. Dlfcou- 
ragement within, and opprobrium without, thefe 
■arc all that remain to a nation forihcrly powerful 
and rcfpeacd. - ' ‘ 

There "'may foraetimes be people diflatisfied 
under a good governroent j but where there arc 
many that arc unhappy, witliout any kind of pub- 
lic profperity, then it is that thegovernment is vi- 
cious in it*s nature. ' < 

Mankind arc juft as we would have them to 
be j it is the mode of government which gives 
them a good or an evil propenfity. 

A STATE ought to have one objeft only in 
view; and that is, public felicity. Every date 
has a particular manner of promoting this end ; 
which maybe confidered as it’s fpint, it’sprin-' 
ciplc, to Avhlch every thing clfc is fubordmatc. 

A NATION can have nomdudry forthearts, nor 
courage for'u’a’r, without a confidence in, and an 
attachment to, the govcrnmctit. ^ But when the 
principle of fear hath broken every other fpring 
VoL. VI. A a of 
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B o O Kof the* foul, a nation then b’ecomcs of no confc* 
, quencc, the prince is'expofcd to a thoufand enter* 

prUcs from without; and a thoufand'dangers’froin 
within. Defpifed by his-neighfaours, and abhorred 
by bis’ fubjefts, be muft be in perpetual fear for 
the fafety of his kmgdom, as well as for that of 
his own life* It is a happinefs for a nation, that 
commerce, arts and fcicnccs, fiiould flourilh within 
it. It is csen a happtnefs for thofe who govern} 
when they are not inclined to exert afta of tyrad- 
nj. Upright minds are \ery eafily led ; but none 
haVe a greater averfion for violence and fla'cry’ 
Let good monafehs be blefled with enlightened 
people*, and let tyrants have none but beutes to 
reign over. 

MiLiTAjiv power is both the caufc and the dc' 
-ftruttion of dcfpotifm} which in it’s infant fl^tc 
Tiiay be compared to a lion that conceals h|^ 
talons in order to let them^ grow. In h’s full'^' 
gour, jt may be confidcred as a madman nh® 
tears his body topicces with his arms. In it’s ad* 
tancedage, it is like Saturn, who, after having 
devoured his children, is lhaihcfully mutilated by 
his own race. * 


Governmpnt may’'bc divided into ie^ill3ti®’j 
and policy, Legiflanon relates to the internal 
management of the Hate, and policy to the extet' 
’nal dircftion of it. 

Savage naiionSj-^^J.ifh arc addtftcd to hunt* 
ing, have rathfera policy than a Icglflation. Go- 
\erncd anCingthcmfclxcs by manners and exatn* 
pic, the ohlj" conventions or laws they hare, at® 
between, one 'nation and another. TVeatJes 
pcictroT alliance conhitute their only code of 1®* 
ginaiion. 1 * 

^■Sucii weVc nearly the focictics of anciept linws. 
Separated bydeferts, without any communication 
,0f trade orvoyages, they had only a prefent aud 

.immediate 
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immediate mtereft to fettle. All their negociati* book 
ons confided in putting an end to a war by fixing . 
the boundaries of a ftatc. , As it was neceffary to 
perfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
mifirefies or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
were employed for this purpofe, and the names of 
orator and embafiador were fynonyraous., 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even 
juflicc itfclf, was decided by force; when the Go- 
thic government divided by feparatc intcreds all 
thofe petty dates which owed their cxidcnce to it’s 
condiiuiion ; ncgociations had but little influence 
over a wild and rcclufc people, who knew no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for truces 
or ranfoms. 

During this long period of ignorance and bar- 
barifm, policy was entirely confined to ‘the court 
of Rome. It had arifen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal government. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the laws of religion and the fydem of the 
hierarchy, influenced a very numerous clergy, 
whofc profelyics extended perpetually in all the 
chridian dates, the corrcfpondcncc kept up with 
the bifhops, cdablidicd early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were fubordinate to a reli- 
gion which cxcrcifcd an abfolutc authority over 
the mind of every individual ; it had a lharc in 
almod every tranfaRion, either as the motive or 
the means ; and the popes, by the Italian agents 
they had placed in all the prelacies of the chridian 
date. Were condantly informed of .every commo- 
tion, and availed ihcmfclvcs of every event. They 
had the highed intcred in this ; that of attaining 
univerfal monarchy. Tbcbnrbarifm of the limes 
in which this projcR was conceived, does not 
Icflcn it’s greatnefs and fublimity. How daring 
was the attempt, to fubdue, without troops, nattorvs 
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O ^ art to maLe c\ en 

, — aveatcnelb of tlie citrgy rcfpoclable and fa- 
crcd Whdt (kill to igitaic, to fliake thrones ond 
^ othcr^ m oMer to l\,ccp them all in fub- 

jec^ion ' ho deep, Jb extenfive a defign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed, 
and therefore was inconfiftcnt with an hereditary 
monarch) , m which the paflions of kings and the 
mtiigues ol nimincrs are the caufc of fo much 
Miftability in affairs Tins projedl, and the ge-^ 
ncral rujc of condudl it lequires, could not be 
lormcd but in an clcdtiie goicrnmrnt, m which 
the chief 15 , alwajs cliofe from i body animated 
with the fime fpmt, and guided by the fame 
maxims , in which an anOocraiic court rather go 
verns the prihce, than fUffitrs itfclf to be governed 
by Imn 

Whilc Italian policy was engaged in esamin 
mg all the dates ol Europe, and availing itfelf of 
c^ery opportunity tb aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each fovcrcigniaw with in 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without Mofl of them were too much engaged 
in clUbhlhing their authority m their ow^n doiiu 
n ons, in dirpuimg the branches of power with tho 
fevcral'bddicswhich'wcrc in pofiefilon of them, or 
which were firiving agamfi the natural bent that 
mbnardhy has to dcrpotifm they were not fuff 
cicnth mailers of ihcir own mhefuance, to inter- 
fere in the diPputLS ol^ their hnghbo urs 

The iiftccntn ccritur) changed thc^'ordcr of 
tilings When <hc princes had eollcfled their 
forces, they were inclined to bring them to aflion, 
and try their reipcduc flrcngth Id! that time, 
the nations had only earned on war with each other 
upon their federal frontiers The fcafon of the 
campaign w'Ss lofl. m affcmbling troops, which 
every baron always raifcdvcr) flowJy 1 here were 

then 
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then' only f.tirminics between .fmall. parties, nots o 0 » 
an^' regular battles between different amnes. 

When f prince, either by 

had acquired poffeffions m different ftates, the in 
tereffa aretc confounded, .and conteptmns arofe 
tcrens .arcrc e neceffarY to fend regu- 

among ' "i‘f"brmonarcl. to defencTat 

a'd tencc terrttoLs.that did not .belong to the 

ftate The crown ofXnglandno longer held pro- 

Frre1aldTom“?lain,s in Italy. P.o.n that tune 
all Europe was in n perpetual alternate ftate o « . 

“THShton, Llents, and rir alft.ip of Cdtarles 

V and Francis 1. gave rife to the prefent fyftetn 
of modetn politics. Before thefe two U.ngs 
France and Spain had difputed the °J 

Kaples, in the name of -the houfeS 
and Anjou. Their dlffenfions had excited a fer- 
ment throughout all Italy, and the republic of 
Ve" ce a as ?h= chief caufe of S'"* 

motion that was excited , aga.nft tr^ fom gn 

rowers The Germans took a part in tneic on 
Lrbances, either as auxiliaries, “c J-temS 
terefted in them. The emperor “"d ^ poP= 
were concerned.in them with altnoft all Chr.ften^ 
dom. But Francis I. and Charles . E 
in their fate, the 'views, the anxiety, t y 

of all Europe. All the powers feeraed to be d^ 

Tided between two rival houfes, m ^ 

■weaken alternately the mod pcwc’'^" ' of 

favoured the talents,' the force, a voluptuous 
Charles V. More ambitious and lefs volupuions 
than Francis I., his charaScr bwn » 

Europe for a time inclined to Ins i . ’ - 

contiLe always to favour dm fame ■■"cteft- 
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-r''“ 'P'"* °f 

'bifnm- ‘J5=“''''8ry virtues of his father, inherittil 

tini?s ’ M “'"’’“"’“S views, and found the 
hiXd h°“r“V° “ggrandizement. He ex- 
of °f ®vn and thips, and even 

minTs poSeffion of the 

\ieaw,-r "’“’’^vahy, hut Spain itfejf in amuch 

weaker date than it had been under his father. ' 
r.,r„^ I " g'on'd again make all 

of dfh *'5'=" witit ‘bat branch 

ir hZ,r^’' ,r=%"ad in Germany. Philip 

tical eelinquilheti this poii- 

Tefneas he f ."''P ]“• 

(litmus ‘be erroneous, narrow, fuper- 

Within the principles of his prcdecelfor. 

nro Se^ ^a"’ "as much formality, bat 
Pernetu^m''"'^ occonomy. The church was 
‘"g “P°" >l>a (late. The 
ceah iCs i ’r""’ ™‘>"gar, uhich con. 

thrinfernai •" 'b' bcaveus, and it’s feet in 
uula hio =“ 'bn root of pn- 

lidcrablv fr fame time fuffered con* 

the fan' J 7- P"' ‘brre were (liH 

fores. VlT^anT' ibilful niea- 

(low%nd“obnTnLP7„''':i:r ■" >-1* 

to mifcirrv* u j **« oeftrafibn every projc^i 
life and vigour' •thd^'S"' ‘''7 

RicliA-lti-it I. it . 7,5 ^°“afchyr. yet retained. 
Wn anil D r “f the 'weaknefs of 
ovei Ilf- 1°''’'” ”f 'bp king whom he ruled 

caufc his n period with Ins, intrigues, and 
n^and LTn'"' "> Peherity.'’ Germa- 

each oMirr j "^^^5 ”'3nncr conncQcd to 
each ;o.I,cr by the Iloufe of ^ufiria: to th<s 

icague, 
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league, he oppofed,thnt of France with Su-eden, BOOK 
to counterad the cffeG of the former. This 
fydem would naturally liavc taken place in his 
times, if it had not been the work of bis genius. 
Guftavus Adolphus by his conqocfts enllavcd all 
the north. sAU Europe concurred in lowering 
the pride of the Houfe of Auftria j and the peace 
of the Pjrences turned the fcale agamft Spam in 
favour of France, , » , 

Charles V, had been accufed of aiming at 
untverfal monarchy ; and Lewis XIV. was taxed 
with the fame ambition. But neither of them 
ever conceived fo high and fo rafii a projeft. 

They were both of them paflionatcly dcfiroiu of 
extending their empire, by the aggrandizement 
of tb'eir families. This, ambition is equally jna* 
tural to princes of common abilities, who are 
born without any talents, as it is to nionarchs of 
fuperior underdanding, who have no \iriues or 
moral qualifications. But neither Charles V. nor 
Lewis ilV. had that kind of fpirit of refolution, 
that impulfe of the foul to brave every thing, 
which conftitutes heroic conquerors : they bore 
no rcfemblancc in any particular to Alexander, 
‘Ncvcrthclcfs ufeful alarms were taken and fpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too foon con- 
ceived, nor too foon diQufcd, when there nrife 
any powers that are formidable to their neigh- 
bours. It is chiefly among nations, and with 
rcfpedl to kings, that fear produces fafety. 

When Lewis XIV. began to refieft on his 
own fituation, perhaps, he might be furprifed at 
feeing himfclf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His gteatnefs was partly oweii to the 
little harmony that fubfifled between the forces 
and the defigns of his enemies. Europe h.ad, in* 
deed, felt the ncce/fity of^a general union, but 
had not difeovered the mwns of forming it. In 

treating 
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“ with this monsrch, proud of fuccefs, and 

.he had received, itvas 
„,T, “ ^ nonfiderable advantage if every thing 

fvhir^' *'= infuhs 'of France 

m n ofT"“"‘‘'' Yiflories; the natural 
_,j . to fpread difrenfian cury* 

die “ '■"SP P'PPPf contempt for 

live tone ■‘^“ghty and authorita- 

Tiori •; j®, turned the general envy Ihc 
had excit^ into deteftation, and raifed nnitcrfal 
a urms. iven thofe princes, who Iiad feen with- 
favoured the increafe of her 
P .. /* ^ ^ neceflity of repairing this error in 
fhlmfV combining ,and rlfing among 

France f “ >‘5? »f foccls fupe.ior tolhpfeot 
the natlons.°''^'‘^ "* prevent her tyrannizing over 

Iherefore, formed, which were 
found ^ incffcffual. One man alone was 

Wn"i end conduft- them, 

armed with that public fpirit, which only great 

fhLTu°'‘' canipiffer;. it was a prmce," 

though born m a republic, who for the general 
lXSv >^“'°P' inflamed with that lot e of 

bis amhidnn f upright minds. He turned 

SorX^T.I, Eccatell objeH and mod 

ire With P™"' nf >'ic pub- 

bow to def^tS peculiar to liimfclf lie knew 

rllT- Inc^d'^ “i 'r'^' "-^Pp^cncs wllicll IlC fotC- 
abilitie? upon his tnIHtary 

nS K « favourable tur.. oY 

Such and polttiMl adivlty. 

ceffinn »«. of aflalrs wlicn the fuc- 

flaincs. ' of Spain fet all Europe in 

thc^Sloriail"^ empire ,of the Perfuans and tliar of 
♦ * » ambition had never been tcn»ntcd by 

fo 
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fo rich a fpoil. The prince, who might havcuooK 
united this crown to his own, w'ould naturally . 

have rifen to that univerfal monarchy, the idea of 
which raifed a general alarm. It was, therefore, 
ncceflary to prevent this empire from becoming 
the pofleffion of a power already formidable, and 
to keep the balance equal between the Houfes of 
Auftria and Bourbon, which had the only here- 
ditary right to the throne. 

o !Men well Ycrfed in the knowledge of the man- 
ners and affairs of Spain, have aflerted, if we may 
believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 
hoftilicjes, which were then excited by England 
and Holland, ^wc fhould have fecn Philip V. 
as good a Spaniard, as his prcdcccflbrs, and that 
the French miniflry would then have had no in- 
fluence o\er the Spanifh adminiftration •, but that 
the war raifed againft the Spaniards for the fake of 
giving them a ruler, obliged them to liave re- 
courle to the fleets and armies of a flate that was 
a^one capable of afliftmg them in fixing upon fucli 
a king as they wanted. This jull: idea, the refult 
of deep refleftion, has been confirmed by the ex- 
perience of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards has nc%er ‘been able to coincide uith the 
tafte of the French. Spain, from the charaGer 
of her inhabitants feems rather to belong lo Africa 
than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, anfwered to the 
general wi/hes. The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance gained an equal fuperiority 
over the common enemy. Inftead of thofe lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Orange, but not 
difcouragcd him, all the operations of the confe- 
derates were fucccfsful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeated on every fide, was upon 

the 
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BOOK the brink of ruin, when flic was reflored by tlie 
. death of tlie emperor» '* ^ 

It was then perceived, that -if the archduke , 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, 'and 
filcceeding to all ‘the dominions of llic'Houfc-of 
Aullria, Ihould join Spain and theWeft-lndics to 
, this vafl inheritance,'he would bein poircflion 
that fame exorbitant power, w’hich the Houfe of 
Bourbon had been deprived of by the \var.'« But 
the enemits of France ftlll^perfifted in their de* 
fign of dethroning Philip V, without thinking of 
the perfon that was to fucceed him ; while true 
politicians, notwjthftanding their triumphs, grew' 
tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which always 
became an evil, w'hcn it could no longer do any 
,good. ' - . . , ' V . 

This difTcrence of opinions raifed diffenfions 
among the alhes, which prevented them frotn 
reaping all th6fe advantages' from the peace of 
Utrecht, they might rcafonably have expcflod 
from their fuccefs. Tlic beft means that could be 
‘devifed to protect the provinces of the allies, were 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis 
had 'employed forty years in fortifying thctn> 
and his ncighboursihad fulTcrcd^him quietly to 
raife ihefe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe. It was ncceflary to dcmolidi them : fo^ 
every ftrong power that puts itfelf in a poflurc of 
defence, intends to form 'an attach. Philip re- 
mained upon (he throne of Spain} and the forti- 
fications w ere left Handing in Flanders, and on the 

borders of the Ilhinc. t.. 

Since this period* no oppoJtunity bath offered 
to rcflify the miflakc committed at the peace of 
Utrecht. France hath "always maintained it*s hi* 
P^^ipfityon the continent} butchance hath oftep 
diminifheU it’s influence. The fcalcs of the poh* 
lical balance will never be perfectly even, nor ac* 

, curate 
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curalc enough to determme the degrees of power book 
with exact prcdfion. Perhaps, even this balance , 
of power may be nothing more than a chimasra. 

It can be only fixed by treaties, and thefc have 
no validity, when they are only made between 
abfolutc monarchs, and not between nations. 

Thefc ads muft be permanent when made by 
the people thcmfclvcs, becaufe the objed of 
them is their peace and fafety, which are their 
grcatcil advantages t butadefpot always facrlfices 
his fubjeds to his anxiety, and his engagements 
to his ambition. 

But it is not war alone that determines the fu- 
periority of nations, as it hath been hitherto ima- 
^gined j fince during the laft half-century com- 
merce bath had a* much greater influence in it. 

'While the powers of the continent divided 
Europe into unequal portions, which policy by 
means of leagues, treaties, and aihanccs always 
preferved in a certain equilibrium t a maritime 
people formed as it were a new fyllcm, and by 
their indufiry made’ the land fubjed to the Tea; 
as nature hcrfelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfedion that cxienfivc 
commerce, which is founded on an excellent 
fyftem of agriculture, flourilhing manufadurcs, 
and the richeft pofieflions of the four quarters of 
the world.- This is ihcdcind of univerfal mo- 
narchy that Buropc ought to wrefi from England, 
in rclloring to each maritime ftate that freedom, 
and that power it’hath a right to have upon the 
element that furrounds it. This is a fyflem of 
public good founded upon natural equity, and in 
tins cafe jullice is the voice of general interefl. 

'llic people cannot be too much warned to re- 
fume ah their powers, and to employ the rc- 
fourccs offered them by the climate and the foil 

they 
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D o O K they ijiiinblt, 'to acquire that national and diftifiSt 
independence In whltli'they were born. 

^ Ir all Europe were fufficiently enliglitened, and 
each nation were acquainted with >it’s fights and 
it’s real advantages, neither the continent, nor the 
oCean Would mutually give laws to ‘each -other 5 
but' a reciprocal influence would be eflablifiicd 
between the continental and maritime people, a 
balance of induflry-and power, which would in- 
duce a mutual intcrcourfc ‘for the general bene- 
fit. Each nation would, fow and reap upon it s 
proper element. The fcvcral n;\tes would enjoy 
the fame liberty 6f exportation and importation 
that fliould fubfift between the provinces of the 
fame empire, ' 

Therl is a great error that prevails in modern 
politics, which is, that every fiotc tliould endea* 
Vout to weaken it’s enemies as much as poilible* 
But no nation can feek the ruin of another Hate, 
without paving the way for, and haflening it’sown 
flavery. There arc certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great mcreafe of power j but fuch fudden eltva* 
tions arc not lafling. It is fometimes better 'to 
fupport rivals, than to opprefs them. Sparta re- 
fufed to enflavc' Athens; and Rome repented of 
having deftroyed Carthage. 1 

These noble and 'generous Tentiments Would 

prevent- policy from the nccefllty of committing 
many crimes, and alferinig many falfehoodb ; po- 
licy, which for tbefe two or three centuries paH 
hath had more Important and more various ob- 
je&s to attend ‘to. The influence of policy was 
forhferly much limited, if Tcldom extended bc- 
y6ifd_^the frontiefs of the fcvcral nations, 

■' iphcfeliath' been fingularly enlarged in propor- 
tion as ihe nations moft diflant from each other 
have formed connc£Iions among thcmfcivcs. h 
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hath' particularly received an iinmcnfc mcrcafccooK 
ftnee the time, when by difeoveries, citiier for-. 
tunate or unfortunate, all the parts of tlic uni- 
•vetfe have been rendered fubordinatc to thofe 
which we inhabit. 

As the operations of policy were multiplied In 
proportion to the extent which it acquired, every 
power thought it neceflary for their intcreds to 
fi'C agents in foreign courts, who had formerly 
been employed there but for a very fiiort lime. 

The habit of treating inccflanily gave birth to 
■inaxims unknown before ibatperiod- DeJaysand 
artifices were fubftituted to the franknefs and ce- 
lerity of tranfient negociations. Thc^ powers' 
founded and ftudied each other, and -reciprocal 
attempts were made to tire out or to.fnrjmfeali 
parties. Secrets wiiich had been found Impene- 
trable were purchafed with gold, and bribery 
completed what intrigue had begun. 

It appeared nccefiary to furnim a continual fup- 
ply of matter to quiet 'that fpirit of anxiety with 
which the minds of all the ambafiadors had been 
impreffed. Policy, like that infidious infccl that 
weaves it*s web in darknefs, hath (Irctchcd forth 
it's net in the midfl of Europe, and faficned it, 
as it were, to every court. One fingle thread 
cannot be touched without drawing all the reft. 

The moft petty fovcrcign bath fomc fccrct inicrcfl 
in the treaties between the greater powers. Two 
petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a fief, 
ora domain, without being thwarted or fccondcd 
by the courts of Vienna, iVcrfaiUcs, or London. 
Kegociaiions niuft be carried on in all the cabi- 
nets for years together for every the moil trifling 
change in the difpofition of the land. The blood 
of the people is the only thing that is not bar- 
gained for. War is deterrained upon in a day 
or two j the fettling of peace is protrafted during 
I feveral 
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B O o Kof this inllability» One man againfl the tcfiiraonj 
. of his confcicncc and oi liis knowledge, counter^ 

afls --from a motive of mean jcalouly a ufeful 
. mcafurc, the iionour of which would belong to 
his rival. The next day the fame iidamous part 
is adopted by the latter. The foVci'cign alter* 
naicly grants wliat he had rcfufccl, or rcfulcs what 
he had granted. The negociator will cafily per* 
ccive which of h1s mimflcrs he has Icall confult- 
ed, but it is impoffiblc for him to forefee wliat 
his laft rcfoluiion will be- In this embarraflnient 
to whom fliall we havc'recourfe ? To bribery and 
to the w’omcn, if he be fent into a country.gO* 
verned by a man. To bribery and to the men, 
it he be fent 'into^ajcountiy go^e^ned by a wo- 
man. He mufl.lay-afidc the character of the' 
ambaflador or 'of the envoy, ^in order to alTume. 
that of the corrupter, the only one by which he 
can fucceed. It is gold which he mull fubflirute 
to the moft' profound policy. But If by foine 
chance, of which perhaps there is fcarce any ex* 
ample, gold- thould fail of 'it's effeft, the only-' 
rcfourcc'he has remaining is to folicit to be rf* 
called. - . 

But the fate of nations and^ political interells '■ 
are very different in republican governments. .As 
the authority there rcfidcs in the coUedlive body 
of. the people, there aie certain principles and 
feme public intcrcfls attended to in every nego* ^ 
elation. In this care^'flic^pcrmanency of a fyfleiii 
13 not to be confmed” to the duration of the mi* 
niftry, or to the^ifp of one'fingle man. The ge- 
neral fpirlt^tliat.raills and perpetuates itfelf m 
me nation,.i4s the.'only rule of every negociation. 
Not but that a'powerful ciliren, or an eloquent 
demagogue, may fometimes lead a popular go* 
vernthent into a political miflake j but this is 
^nly recovered. Faults, in tlicfc tnftaiiccs, may 
r be 
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't)c confidercd equally with fuccefles as Icflons oFb o o K 
.inflruflion. Great events, and not men, pro- ^ 
ducc remarkable periods in the billory of repub- 
lies. It is invam to‘ attempt to furprife a free 
people by artifice, or intrigues, into a treaty of 
peace or alliance. Their maxims will always, 
make them return to their lading intcreds, and 
all engagements will give way to the fupreme 
lavy. In thefc governments, it is the fafety of 
the people that does every thing, while in otliers 
it is the will of llic ruler. ^ 

Tins contrad of political principles has ren- 
dered every popular government fufpicious or 
odious to ail abfolutc monarchs. 1 hey Jiave 
dreaded the influence of a republican fpirit upon 
their own fubjcGs, the weight of whofe chains 
they arc every day incrcafing. A kind of fecret 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to dedroy, or Infcnfibly^to fap, the 
foundations of all free dates. ^ But liberty will 
arife from the inldft of oppreflion. It already 
cxifts in every bread j public writings will contri- 
bute to indil it into the minds of all enlightened 
men ; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 

All men will, at length, be fcofiblc, and this pc- 
riod is at no great dillancc, that liberty is the firft 
gift of heaven, as it is the fird fourcc of virtue. 

(The snftruments of dcfpotifm, will become it's 
dedroyers j and the enemies of humanity, thofe 
' who feem armed a: prefent merely to oppofe it, 
will exert tbemfclvcs m it's defence. 

In thii place 1 was intending to fpeak of war, T 
or that rajtc,, which being kindled by mjudicc, 
ambition, -and revenge, aficmblcs," under two 
adverfe commanders, a multitude of armed men, 
impels them againd each other, drenches the 
earth with their blood, ftrewtitwith dead bodies,!' 
and prepares - nourifhment for the animals that 
VoL. VI, B b • come 
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’BOO Kcomc'after them,' but who are lefs ferocious tbai 
. they: / ■ ' .f- 

But I have fuddenly poflponed my intention 
’ byaihing of myfclf what peace is, and whether i 
.cxifts any \vherc7 Upon the fpot'.whcrc^I rtov 
, -am, in the center of my ownicity,' a multitude o 
ihterens oppofitc'to mine confine me, and I repe 
thcml If T pafs the limits of- that fpacc which'J 
, calhmy o\vn country, I am confidcred • with ar 
ankious cyej I'am accofted, and alkcd, whoI atU; 
' ‘from whence I* came, and where I atn goihg'i 
At length I'obtain a' bed, and am preparing' 
take fomc rert, when a fudden’ clamour compel 
nte ‘to 'depart. .••If I’rcmain,',!, am proferibed^ 
:andthe next day,'the houfc'whlch bad given nic 
refuge,' fhall-bc fet on-firc, andYhofe who ha^ 
treated me as'a fcllow-diizcn, lhall be murdered 
by afiaffins who fpeak niy own language. Should 
•curiofity,- or athirft,of knowledge induce vme 
’vifit another* country ; if I. take" fdme pains to 
examine it, I 'am ‘immediately fufpefled, an’d a 
fpy is'commifiioncd to watch’me.’' Should I ha'J 
'the misfortune to 'worfliip God in my owflfWay* 
vyhich happens not to be that of the country I a? 
vifjcing, 1 am furtounded by-priefls and cxccuti*. 
• oners. 1 tlicn make my cfcape, exclaiming, 

' grief: Peace, then, that blcflingfocarncfilywfi^' 
icd for, exlfis not in any place. * ■' 

Thc good man, howcver,^hath his. dreams} 

‘ and I will ackriowlcdgc,‘.th‘at • being witnefs to 
. the pregrefi: of knowledge, which hathfiiakcnfo 
many prejudices, introduced fo.tnuch foh' 

^ nefs in our ..nianriers, J .hive thought that *♦ 
was imjKjflibl&tljr infiernal art of war fitould^ 
perpeluatedj -but that U- would fink into oblivipu* 
Tlic people^.' r.ho have brought it lo perfe^fiou 
' '''dl become accuiTed ; and the moment wiifU 

. H 

general*) 
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gtneraUy dcmolifficd, cannot be far diflant. Then o o K 
■unwerfe will at length execrate thofe odioUs con- ._^^^ ^ 
querors, who have rather ebofen to be the terror 
of their neighbours, than the fathers of theirjub- 
jcfls ; and to invade provinces rather than to 
gain the afFcftions of men ; who have chofen that 
the cries of grief Ihould be the only hymn .ac- 
companying their viftorics; who have jraifed up 
melancholy monuments, deftined to immortalize 
their rage and their vanity, in. flic countries 
•which they had fpoilcd, in the 'cities they had 
reduced to aflies, and o\cr the carcafes which, 
their fwords had heaped on each otlicr j con-" 
querors, who have had no other' wi(h, than that 
the hiffory ofithcir 'reign Ibould con{a 5 n only the 
remembrance of the calamities they had occa- 
lioned.^ "Mankind will no longer be deceived 
refpeftine the objefls of their admiration. They 
will no longer, with abjefl infatuation, proflrate 
themfelvcs before thofe who trampled them un- . 
dcr their feet. Calamities will ht, confidcrcd in*^ ' 
their proper light ; and the. noaurnal labours, 

,and talents of great artifts, will -no longer be 
proflituted to the commemoration of brilliant 
crimes. Princes therafeWes will partake of the ' 
wifdom of their age. . The voice of philofophy 
will revive in their minds femiments which have ^ 
long lam^ dormant, and will infpirc them with 
'horror,' and a contempt for fanguinary glory. 

'They will be confirmed m tbefe ideas by the mi- * 

'nifters of religion; who, a>ailmg themfelvcs of 
ihc facred privilege of their functions, will drag 
'them before the tribunal oF the Great Judge, 
where they will be obliged to anfwer for the 
thoufands of unfortunate pcrions facrificed to their 
hatred or caprice. If it were refolved in the de- 
crees of'Heavcn, that fovercigns fiiould perfcicrc 
in their frenzy, thofe numbcrlcfs horUs of aflaf- 
n b 2 - ► fins' 
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^ K,rms wHo'are kept in pay,' wouId^tKrow away thclf 
arms. > Filled witK'a'juft horror Tor their deteft- 
able-employmentj'and w'ith^profound' indignation 
againft the cruel abufc which was'mads'of their 

ftrength, and of.their coiifagc, they would leave 
.their extravagant defpots to;fettle their .quarrels 

■ themfclvcs. • •' ' ’ •.< ' 

:/ But this illufion 'did ‘not’ lad lohg^ >i;>was 

loon ‘perluaded 'that the dilputes between kings 
would never^end^ anymore than- their pafiiqnSj 
and that. th’ey*could only be decided by the fwprd. 

■ I' thought ‘that it would 'be impoflible ever' to dif- 
guft of the'horrors' of war,' a people who, not* 
withftanding all forts of cruelties and devaftations 

- were committed' -around the'm' without'-fcruplej 
. and without remorfe, .upon' the feene of dlfcord,' 
’• ftill found, while fitting quietly by their fircTidei! 
that there were n6tficgcs,'battlcs, or catafirophe^/ 
enough to fatisfy their curiofityj and amufe tfitfir 
-vacant hours.*, I thought, iliaf there was nothing, 
either rcaibnablc'or humane to be cxpe^ied from 
a fet of fubaltcrn butchers, who, far from giving 
themfclvcs up to dcfpair,- from’ tearing their hair, . 
„ from dclcfiing themfclvcs, and from flicddii^ 
rivers of tears at the fight of a vaft plain ’) 
^witli fcattcrcd rnembers, -were, on the contrary,” 

,■ able to go oycr'it with an air of triumph, bathing 
their feet in the blood of their friends and of their 


the fpccch'of -one <S;th'ofe fygers, who, blending 

.flattery wiflrTcroabufhcfs, faid to ti* monarch, 

fclzcci'w'ith ja confil'fnation at the figitt of a field 
- of battle ■edvefed" Vvitii torn limbs and dead bo- 
• 'die's, •i'carccly coU: Sir, it b net rr/, Lut 

ica hap^y^ and thus prcvenicd the tears . 
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s, ,\vbkli lie ought rather to have prompted book 
I to fhcd, by faying to hun; “ Behold, and 
onfider the effeds of thy ambition, of thy 
oily, of thy rage, and of our’s, iiid feel the 
Irops of blood trickling down thy cheeks, 
vhich fall from the laurels with which we have 
rowiieU thee.*’ Thefe diflrcfiing reflcdions 
aged me into melancholy ; fo that it\va8 fome 
e before I could refuinc the thread of my 
IS, and go on with my fubjed. 
iVAR has cxifted at all times and in all coun- 
s ; but the art of war is only to be found in 
tain ages of the world, and among certain 
pie. The Greeks inHitutcd it, and conquered 
the pov\ers of Afia. The Romans improved 
and fubdued the world. Thcfc two nations, . . 
rlhy to command all others, as thetr genius 
I Mrtuc were the canfes oi their profpenty, 
ed this fuperiority to their infantry, in which 
ry^ finglc man exerts his whole ftrength. 1 he 
ecian phalanx and the Homan legions were ' 
ry where vldorious. * ^ ^ 

IVhe.v indolence Ijad introduced atfupcnor 
nber of catalry into thcarmics of the ancients, 
me loft fome of it’s glory and fuccefs. Not- 
hftandmg the cx.i£l difciplinc of Jt*s troops, it 
lid no longer rciift thofe barbarous nations, that k 
ighi on foot. 

riicsD men, however, little better than favages, 
o, \\ itU arms only, and thofe powers nature had 
ght them the ufe of, had fubdued the mofl ex- ’ 
live and the moil civiUzed empire of the uni- 
fc. Toon changed their infantry into cavalry, 
is A\as properly called the hnc of- battle, or the 
ny. All the nobility, who were the fok pof- 
brs of lands and of prlulcgcs, thofe ufual at- 
idants of ri^lory, chofc to ride on horfcback; 
nlc the cnllavcd muUitudc were left on foot, 

alnioft 
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TOK-almoft without arras, and were fcarce holdcn m 
^^^any degree of cftimation 

In times when the gentleman was diftinguinied 
b) his horfe , when the man bimfclf was of litdc 
confequencc, and every idea of importance \vas 
attached to the loiight, when wars confiflcd in 
finall incurfions, and campaigns laded but aday> 
when fuccefs depended upon the quicUncfs of 
marches, then the fate of armtesTvas determined 
by cavalry^ During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centunes,'*there were fcarce any other troops m 
Lurope 1 he dertenty and firength of men was 
no longer fhewn in urcftling, at the ceftub, m the 
cxercife of arms, dnd of all the mufclcs of the 
body , but m tournaments, ip managing a horfe> 
and m throwing tlie hnce at full fpced This 
fpecies of war, better calculated for wandering 
Tartars, than for fixed and fcdentaryfocietics, was 
one of the defeats of the feudal government ^ 
race of conquerors, whofc rights were to be dc 
^ tcrmincd by their fwords , whofe merit and gloty 
was in their arms, whofc foie occupation was 
hunting!' could fcarce a>oid riding on horfebacK, 
with all that parade and fpirif of authority winch 
mult ncceirarily anfe from a rude and uncuitu ated 
underltanding But what could troops of hcdi") 
armed cavalry avail m the attack and defence of 
cafllcs and towns, fortified by walls or by fur 
rounding waters ? 

« To this nnpcrfcfliort of the military art, mult 
be afcribcd the duration of war for fcvcral 
without intermifilon, between France nnd Fng 
land War continued incciTantly for want of a 
Sufficient number of men Whole months were 
required t6 colleft, to arm, to bring into llic field 
troops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks Kings could not aflcmble more than a 
certain number of vaflals, and thofc at fiated 
^ tines 
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times 'Ihc lords had only a right to call under book 
their banners fome of their tenants, upon flipu- ^ , 
Uted terms 'ihe time that ought to h4\c been 
r employed m carrying on war, aas loll m forms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of 
juftice confume thofc eftates they arc to deter- 
mine. At length the Trench, tired with being 
conftantly obliged to rcpulfc the Englilh, like the 
horfc that implored the aflift nice of man againft 
the Hag, fuTered the yoke and burden to be im- 
pofed upon them, which they bear to this day. 

, Kings raifed and maintained at their own e\pence 
a conhnnt body ol troops. Charles Vlf after 
having expelled the Enghfh by the adlflancc ol 
mercenary troops, when he dilbandcd his army, 
kept nine thouland horfc, and fistcen thouPmd 
infantry. ^ 

This was the origin of the abafement of the no* 
btlity, and the elevation of monarchy , of the po* 
htical liberty of the nation without, and ii^s ci\il 
flat cry within. *1 he people were dehicred from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall, fome time or other, 
under the derpotifm of kings. So much does 
h«*man nature feem born for flavery ' It became 
ncccfiary to nife a fund for the payment of an 
army , and the taxes were arbitrary, .and unh- 
mued as the number of foldicrs, who were diftri- 
bated m the different pans of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers agamft the 
enemy , but iw reality to rcllram and opprefs the 
fubjeft The ofBccrs, commanders, and gover- 
nors, were tools of goNcrnment always armed 
agamff the nation Ufclf They, as well as their 
foUhers, no longer confidcred tliemreh cs as ci- 
tizens of the date, fglcly dcioicd to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people i lief 
acknowledged no longer any perfon m the hing- 
dom, except the king, m whofc name liicy were 

ready 
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JJOOKmofl commonly deficient mall other military 
^ operations ‘ 

T. HE King of Pruflia appeared, and with him a 
new order of things was introduced Without 
fuffenng hirafclf to be fwajed by the authority 
of tliofe who had gone before him, this prince 
created a fyftem oi taffies almofl entirely new 
He dcmonflratcd, that troops, however numer- 
ous, mighrbc difciplincd and manoeuvred, that 
the motions of the greateft armies were not Tub 
jecl to calculations, more complicated, and lefs 
certain than thofe of the moft feeble corps , and 
that the fame fprings by which one battalion was 
put in motion, when properly managed, and put 
by ^ great commander, might/ct a hun- 
dred thoufand men in motion. His genius fug 
gelled to him many fcicntific details, of which no 
man hid prcvioofly entertained the Icafl idea , 
and by giving, ma manner, the advantagetothe 
legs over the arms', he introduced into his evolu- 
tions, and into his marches, a celerity, which is 
become necclTary, and almofl; decifive, fincc ar 
mici have been unfortunately fo much multiplied, 
and lincc they have been obliged to occupy a ' cry 
c\tcnfivc front. 

prince, who, fincc Alexander, bath not 
Jiad his equal m lullory, for extent and variety 
or talents , who, without having been himfclf 
formed by Greeks, lia»h been ablc^to form Lace ^ 
dcmonians, this monarch, m a vi^r^Jrwho hath 
deferved beyond all others that his nunc ihould 
be recorded in his agcj-'Snti who-Knll have the 
glory, fincc it is^e^^-of hating earned the art 
ot war to 1 dcgrC^r perfection, from nhicb, for- 
tunately, It cannot but degenerate I rcdcric 
^®rv/in roropTStlopt his inflitiitions uith 
cmhufiifin in imintion of the Roman people, 
ivno, by Tit'rufling tUcmrclvcs at the fcliool of 
/ their 
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"their enemies, learnt the art of rcfifting, of \an-n o o K 
quilhing, and of cnllaving them, the modern na-. , 
tions liaNC endca\ourcd to follow the example of 
a neighbour, formidable by his militar) capacity, 
and who might become dangerous by Ids fucceJs. 

But have they accomphflicd their defign ? Some 
external parts of hia difciphnc have undoubtedly 
been imitated j but let us be allowed to doubt, 
whether Ins great principles Imc been pcrfcfllv 
underftood, thoroughly tnveftigated, and pro- 
perly combined. 

But even if this fublime andtcrnble doftrme 
were become common among the pov/ers, would 
It be equally ufcful to them all? ThePrufiians ne- 
ver lofc fight of it’onc moment. They are igno- 
rant of the intrigues of eburcs, the luxuries of 
cities, and the Idlcncfs of a coun’ry life. Their 
colours arc their roofs ; warlike fongs their amufe- 
ments j the rccual of their 6rll exploits their con- 
^crfttion; and frcniliurcls their only hope. Eter- 
' nally under arms, eternally in cxcrciic, the) have 
perpetually before them the imagcj and almoft 
the reality, of a prudent and obdinate war, whe- 
'■ ther the) be'' collefted together m camps, ordif- 
perfed in garrifons 

IiIiHT A.RY men of all countries draw the con- 
> trail between this dcfcription, and that of your 
education, of your laws, and of jour manners; 
and compire yourfclvcs to fuch men, if you can, 

I will allow that the found of thc^trumpet imj 
Toufc you trom jour Ictharg) , from bill , from 
public amufements , and that, from the arms of 
your minrefles, you may rulh with eigcrncfs rnto 
danger. But will a tranfient ardour fupply the place 
of that \igdance, of that a£li\ itj , of tliai apph. 
cation, and of tlut forefight, which can alone de- 
termine the operations of a tvar, or of a cam- 
paign ? Will a bodj', enervated by effeminate 

habits. 
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refill the horrors of famine, the rigour of 
^J^j^fcafons, and the dnerfit) of climates ? Will a 
mmd, ruled bj the tallc for pleafurc, bend itfcU 
to regular, profound, and ferjous rcflcftions^ In 
a heart replete with \arious-and frivolous objects, 
will not one of them be found which may be in- 
compatible with courage ? On the borders of the 
Po, of the Ilhmc, and of the Danube, m the 
midfl of thofe dcftructions rnd ravages \ hich ai- 
wajs attend upon his (Icps, will not the French- 
man, covered with duft, his ftrength c\hauflcd, 
and dcftitutc of every thing, turn Jus forrowful 
eyes towards the frailing borders of the Loire or 
of the Seme? Will he not figh after thofe inge- 
nious divcffions, thofe tender conncflrons, ibofc 
charming focicttes, ind after thofe \oluptuous 
delights of CNCf) kind which he hath' left there, 
and which await him at his return"? Imbued 
with the abfurd and unfortunate prejudice, that 
war, which is a profcHion foruother nations, is 
only a rank or condition of life to him, mil he 
not quit the camp as foon as be flnll think he can 
do It without c\pofing his reputation too openly? 
It ^aniple, or circumftanccs, do not allow ihun 
to follow his inclinations, will he not exbauft in a 
lew months the income of ten years, to change a 
foraging party into a party of pleafurc, oi* to dif- 
5 of trenches ? The 

diUikc of his duties, and his indifference forpub 
he nftairs, will they not expof^ him to the ridi- 
cule of an enemy, who^ma< have differcnL prin- 
ciples, and a different rule of conduft ? 

IT 15 not to thaKing of PrufTia, but to Lewis 
tha^ \^d’'inu(r’aynbutc that prodigious 
uinber^^^qopsj* \vhich prefents us with the 
Idea of 2vat^,t\cn'm the midll of peace By 
cepmg alu'a^s numerous armies on foot, that 
proud ^nonarch obliged Ins neighbours, or Ins 
’ ' ** cncmicS; 
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'enemies, to exert efforts nearly fimilar. The con- B 0^0 % 
tagion fpread itfelf e\ en among the princes who .3^— _» 
were too weak to raife dtfturbanccs, and too poor 
to keep them up. They fold the blood of their 
legions to the greater powers, and the number of 
foldicrs was gradually raifed in Europe to two 
millions. 

The barbarous ages are fpoken of with horror j 
and )ct war was then only a period of violence 
and of commotions, but at prefent it is almoft a 
natural ftate. Moft governments are ‘cither mili- 
tary, or become fo 5 even the improvement in 
our difeiphne is a proof of it. The fecurity \\c 
enjoy in our fields, the cranquilluy that prevails 
in our cities, whether troops arc paffing through, 
or are quartered in thcmij (he police which reigns’ . 
around the camps, and in gamfoned towns, pro- 
, claim indeed that arms are under fomc kind of 
controul, but at the fame time indicate that every 
' thing is fubjeft to their power, 

FouTONATtLY, the hoftilities of our dayS do 
not relerrble thofe .of former times. .At ^thofe 
diftant periods, the conquered provinces were 
hiduaftcj the towns fubdued were reduced to 
aflicsj the vanquifiicd citlzcnsucrc citlicrput to 
* death, or reduced to ftrvitudc. Ai prcfeni, war 
‘ is much Icfs cruel. When the battle is at an end, 
no more atrocious afls arc com.niticd 5 the pri- 
'■ foners are taken care of j the cities arc no more 
deftroyed, nor the countries ravaged. The con- 
tributions exafied from a fubdued people fcarce 
amount to as much as they paid for taxes before 
their misfortunes ; and when they are rcllorcd by 
peace to tlicir former mafiers, no alteration ap- 
‘pears in ihcir firuation. *Whcn trcaiics infurc 
their fubmifiion to the conqueror, they enjoy the 
fame advantages as al! the other fubjccts, and 
fomedmes even fcvcral very iroportani preroga- 
tives. 
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B o O K fives. Accordingly, the nations, even thofe which 
. the Icaft enlightened, fticw \cry little concern 

for thcfc difTcnfions between princes ; they confi* 
dcr thofe quarrels as dtfputes between one govern* 
^ ment and another j and they would behold there 
events with total indilTcrcncc, wcrcthcy^not oblig- 
ed to pay the mercenaries employed to fUpporl the 
ambition, the turbulence, or the caprices of a ty*" 
rannical maftcr. 

liiEsc mercenaries arc vcryill paid.’ They coft 
the nation four or five limes Icfs than the meaneft 
mechanic.* They receive no more than wixit is 
abfolutely neceflary to keep tliein from llarving. 
Notwithlkandtng this, the troops, the generals, 
the fortified phecs, the artillery, and the infirtl- 
ments of war, have been multiplied to fuch a de- 
gree, that the maintenance of them hath dnven 
the people to dcfpair. In order to' provide for 
thcfc cxpences, it hath been neceflary to over- 
burden all the clafles of focicty, which prefling 
one upon another, mull crulh the'^^Iowefl and the 
moft ufeful’of them, that- of the hufbandinan. 
The increafe of taxes, and the difficulty of col* 

’ Icfttng them, deftroy, through want or diflrefs> 
thofe very families which arc the parents and nur* 
ferics of the armies. ’ 

If an univerfal'opprelfion be the firft inconve- 
nience arifing from the mereafe of'foldicrs, their 
idlencfs is a fccond. Let them be inceflantlj em- 
ployed, but not to cxccfs, as foon hs the dm of 
war lhall no longer'be heard, and their morals 
Will be lefi. diflblui^ fers contagious j the ftrength 
to bear^ fatigues of their profeflion 
Will always be prelervcd, and their health will 
be affefted j they will no more be confum* , 
cd by hunger^ tedium, or alfiiflion , defertioni 
and quarrels Aviil no more bc'common 'among 
thera, and,tli^ mav fliU be ufeful to focicty af- 
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ter the time of their fcrvicc ftiall be expired. Fors o o K 
a moderate incrcafc of , their pay, they will cheer- xix 
fully make the roads over which they are to march j 
they vrill level the mountains they arc to climb up j 
they will fortify the towns they are to defend ; 
they wi)) dig the canals from whence they are to 
derive their fubfiftcncc ; they will improve the 
ports in which they are to embark ; they will de- 
liver the people from the moft cruel and the 
moft Ignominious of all vexations, the labours of 
vaflalage. After having expiated, by tifcful la- 
bours, the misfortune of being devoted, by their 
conditvorij to dcfolatc the, earth, and to maflaerc 
the inhabitants, they will perhaps ceafe to be dc- 
tcilcd } they will perhaps one day attain .the ^ho- 
nour of being confidcred in the light of. citizens. 

THcRomans were acquainted with thefe truths, 
and had made, them the bafis of their conduQ- 
How is it come to pafs-tUat we, who were for- 
merly the (laves, and who arc become at prefent 
the difciplcs oflthcfc mailers of the*, world, have 
deviated fo much from this important objcft.of 
' their principles ? It is becaofc Europe hath be- 
lieved, and doth dill believe, that men who ate 
dedined to handle arms, and to gather laurels, 
would be degraded by ufing inllrumcnls which 
are only in > the hands of the Jowcll clafs of the 
people. How long will .this abfurd prejudice, 
formed in barbarous times, fubfift ? How long 
(hall we dill remain in the twelfth century ? 

A THIRD inconvenience arifing from the in- 
creafe of foldiers, is a decreafeof courage. Tew 
men are born fit for war. If we except Lacede* 
mon and dome, where women who were citi- 
zens, ‘ and free, brought forth foldiers ; where . 
children were lolled to deep by, and awakened 
with the found of irumpsu. and fongs of war 5 
where cducatirn rendered meu unnatural, and 

VoL. VI. C c made 
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BOOK made them beings of a different fpccies : all 
. other nations have only had a , few brave ’men 

among them. And, indeed, the lefs troops arc 
raifed, the better will they be. In the earlier 
ages of our anceftors, who were lefs civilized^ 
but flrongcr than we arc, armies were much lefs 
Numerous than our’s, but engagements were 
more dccifive. • It was ncccflary to be a noble 
or a rich man to ferve in*thc army, which was 
looked upon both as an honour and a privilege* 
None but volunteers entered into, the fervicc. 
All their engagements ended with the campaign } 
bnd any man who dilliked the art of war was at 
liberty to withdraw. Befides,, there was then 
fnore of that ardour, and of that pride of fenti* 
ment, which conftitutes true , courage. At pre- 
fent, what glory is there in ferying under abfo- 
lute commanders, who judge of men by their 
fize, cftimaic them bytheinpay, enlift them by 
force or by ftratagem, and keep or difeharge 
them without their confent, as they have taken 
them? What honour is there In afpiring to the ^ ^ 
command of armies under the baneful influence « 
, ..of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without reafon ; where men without merit 
arc raifed, and others, though .innocent, arc dc* 
graded by mere caprice; where the department 
of war is intruded to a favourite, who hath not 
didinguifhed Inmfclf upon any>occafion, and to 
whom the art of war is ^unknown both in theory 
and praflicc ; where a-tavoiiritc miflrefs marks 
with patches, upon avanap fpread out upon her 
toilet, the rotUe^^vhich the army is to take j or 
where it is ncccfiirrytb fend to foheit permifilon at 
helotc a battle can be given ; a fatal dcl3y» 
durmgVhjcli-tiinc the enemy may have changed 
his pjtfjtipn, and the moment of vidlory be loft; 
Tihcrt a general, without the confent of the 

prince. 
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prihcdj hath fometlmes been commanded, under B o Q-K. 
pam of^difgraccj to fufferhimfclf to be beaten j 
where jcaloufy, hatred, and n variety of other 
motives equally detcftable, fruHrate the hopes of 
a fortunate' campaign i where, cither through 
negligence or inability, camps are fuffered to 
want provifions, forage, or ammunition ; where 
the perfon who is to obey, to march, or to ftop, 
to execute the motions concerted, betrays his 
commander, and fet’s'dlfcipUnc at dehance, with- 
out endangering his life? Accordingly, except in 
nfing. empires, or in the Inlfant of a crifis, the 
greater number there arc of foldiers in the hate, 
the more is the nation weakened : and jn propor- 
tion as a ftate is enfeebled, the 'number of it*s 
foldiers is increafed. 

A FOURTH inconvcmcncc is, titat the incrcafc 
of foldiers tends to derpotifin. A number of • 
troops, towns well fortified, magazines and arfe- 
nals, may prevent invafions j but while they pre- 
ferve a people from the irruptions of a conqueror, 

• they do not fecurc them from the incroacliments of 
a dcfpQiic prince. Such a number of foldiers 
ferve only to keep thofe, who arc already flaves, 
in chains. ' The tyrant Ihcn prevails, and makci 
'every thing conform to his will, as every -thing is 
fubfervient to his power. By the ’force 'of arms 
alone, he fets the opinions of men at defiance, 
and controuls their will. By the afliftance of fol- 
diers he levies taxes j and by thefe he raifes fol- 
diers. , He imagines that his authority is IJienn 
and csercifcd, by defiroying what he hath form- 
ed ; but his exertions arc vain and fruiifcls. f fc 
is perpetually renewing his forces, without being 
ever able to recover the national ftrcngih. In 
vain do his foldiers keep his people in continual 
Mar; if hfs fubjefts tremble at his troops, his 
troops in return will fly from the enemy. Bui in 
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B o O Kthefe circumftances, the lofs of a battle is^hatof 

t — _f ^ kingdom. The minds of all men being alien* 

'' ated, they voluntarily fuHmit to a foreign yokej 

bccaufe, under the dominion of a conqueror* 
hope is flill left ; while, under that, of a delpot, 
nothing remains but fear. ^When the progrers of 
the military government, hath introduced dcfpo* 
tifm, then the nation cxills no more. The lol* 
dicry fobn, becomes mfolent and dclcflcd. Bar* 
rennefs, occafioned by wrctchedncfsand debauch* 
cry, is the caufe of the extinftion of families. A 
Ipirit of difeord and hatred prevails among all or* 
ders of men, who are cither corrupted or dik’^raccd. 
Societies betray^ fell, and .plunder eaciCothcr, 
and give themfclyes up. one after another^ to the 
fcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, opprefics, 
deftroys, and annihilates them all. ,Sucn is the 
. end of that art of war, which paves the way for 
a military government. Let us now confider what . 
mnucnce the navy has. i ' 

.1 “"ci'nts hive tranftniticd to us almoll all 
tliolc arts that have been revived with the reflo- 
rat.on of letters ; but we havc,rurpa(rcd them in 
the military management of the navy. Tyre and 
oidon, Carthage and Rome, 'fcarcc jenew any 
lea but the Mediterranean ; to fail through which 
It was only necetfary to have rafts, gallics, and 
hl'w'" 5°'*' Sea engagements might then 
required jio great fklll tocon* 

fleets. 4 To pafs from Europe 
onjymcccflary to be fupplicd 
with boats, whichmiay bc-callcdflat bottom ones, 
nich tranfmitted Cartbagimans or Romans, the 
n y people almoR who were engaged in fea-fights. 
^ommcrcc was, fortunately, a greater objea of 
Aol I?*' Athenians, and the republics of 
Afia, than viaorics at fca. • ' 

^ . Aftcr 
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After thcfe famous nations had abandoncdB o O K 
both the land and the fca to plunderers and to pi- , 
rates, the navy remained, during twelve centu- 
ries, equally negleilcd -wiih all the other arts. 

Thofe fwarms ol barbarians, vho over-ran and 
totally deftroyed Home in it*s declining ftate, 
chme from the Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ra- 
1 age and plunder our fca-coafts, without going 
far from the continent. Thefc were not voyages, 
but defeents upon the coafts, that were continu- 
ally renewed. The Danes and Normans were not 
armed for a cruife, and fcarcc knew how to fight 
but'upon land. 

At length, chance or the Ghincfc fupphed the 
Europeans with the compafs, and this was the 
caufe of the difcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know’ how far they were 
diftant from the north, or how near they ap- 

f iroached to It, emboldened them to attempt 
ongcr voyages, and to lofc fight of land for 
•whole months together. Geometry and agro- 
nomy taught them how to compute the progrefs 
of the conficllations, to determine the longitude 
by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were ad\ancing to the call and well. Even at 
that time, the height and the diftance of \cflels 
from the coall might alv.'a^s haCc been known. 

Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 
more inacchratc than that of the latitude, )et they 
both fooQ occafionCd fuch improteraent to be 
made in navigation, as to give rife to the aH of 
carr) itig on war by fea. The /irfl: effa) , liowcv cr, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
polTcirion of the Mediterranean. The moil cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
ofLcpanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between twohundred and fivcChnftian, and two 
hundred and f«ty Turkilb gallics. Tins prodi- 
gious 
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BOO Kgious armaiDcnt was entirely conftrufted in Italy; 
. a country from which almnft every- invention of 

" , art has been derived, though not preferved in it. 
But at that time, it^s trade, it’s population, were 
double what they arc at prefent. Befidcs, thofc 
gallics were neither fo long nor fo.largc as thofc 
of our times, as we may judge from feme of th6 
old carcafes that are fUll preferved in the arfenai 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not cx- 
ceed'-fourfeore men in one galley. Jit prefent, 
Venice hath more beautiful gallics, -and lef^ 
influence, upon that Tea which -^he doge mar- 
ries, and which other- powers frdqucnt and trade 
upon. > ' / ' \ 

Gallies, indeed, -were prbper for criminals^ 
but ftronger velTcis were rcqulrcdfor foldiers. The 
art of conftruSing fiiips'jmproved with that of 
navigation. Philip II., king of all Spain, and of 
the Eaft and Weft Indies, employed all the docks 
of ‘Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily* 
which he then poflclTed, in conftrudling'fiiipsof 
an extraordinary fizc'and ftrength ; and his fleet 
affumed the title of the Invincible Armada. It 
confifted of one hundred and thirty ftips, near one 
hundred of which were the largcft that had Y^t 
been feen on the ocean. Twenty fmall Ihips lol* 
lowed this fleet, and failed or i‘6ught under it’s^ 
proteclldn. The pride of the Spaniards, in tlic 
fifteenth century, hath dwelt 'very much upon. 
and^xaggeratcd*ilicpoTnpoift defcripiion of this 
formidableatmamcnt. .-But a circumftance which 
diffufed terror 'and admiratioh two centuries ago, 
would now ferve. Only to excite laughter. The 
largcfl oFjlhofe cfiiips woxild be no more than a 
, third^fttc^n our-fquadrons. They were fo bea* 
vily rojtied, and fo ill managed, that they could 
fcarct^ mote, or fail near the v.ind, nor board an- 
• i - other 
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olhcr veflel, nor could the iHip be properly work-B 0 O k‘ 
ed in tempeftuous weather. The failors were as ^ , 

awkward as the fhips were heavy, and the pilots 
almoft as ignorant as the laitors. 

Ti!e EngliQi, who were already acquainted 
with the weaknefsvand little fkill of their enemies 
at Tea, concluded that ■inexperience would occa- 
fion their defeat. They carefully avoided board- 
ing thefe unwicldly machines, and burned a part 
of them. Some of thefe enormous galleons were 
taken, others difafaled. A ftorm arofe, in which 
moll of the Ihips (oft their anchors, and were 
abandoned by*' their crews to the fury of the ■ 
waves, and caft away, fomc upon the weftern 
coafts of Scotland, others upon the coafls of Ire- 
land. 'Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was 
able to return to.Spain, where the damages it had 
fufiered, joined to the terror of the failors, fpread 
a general confternation, from which Spain has 
never recovered. The Spaniards were for ever 
deprefled by the lofs of an armament that had 
coft three years preparation, and upon ■tthichall 
' the forces and rcs'cnucs of the kingdom had been 
almoft eshaufted. ' " > 

TitE dckruflion of the Spaniih navy occafioncd 
the dominion of the fca to pafs into the hands of 
the Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants 
could not be more fignally puniflicd than by the 
profperity of a people, forced by oppreflion to 
break the }okc of regal nutboritj-. When this re- 
public began to emerge From it’s fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in c»\il wars by the fpirit 
of fanaticifm. Pcrfecution dro\c men into Hoi- 
land from all other ftates. Thcinquifuion which 
the houfc of Auftria wiflicd to extend oicrall 
parts of it’s dominions; the perfccuiion which 
Hci ry II. raifed in Trance; the cmifiancs of 
Home, who were fupported in England by Mary ; 

every 
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K every thing, in a word, concurred to people Hep 
land with an immenre numbir of refugees. This 

"■^country had neither lands nor harveft for their 
fubtiftcnce. They were obliged to feck It by fca 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almofl all the 
commerce of Europe was engrofled by Ltfton* 
Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one fovcrclgn, whofc 
power and ambition rendered him a general ob- 
jefljof hatred and jcnvy. ‘■The new republicans 
having efcaped his tyranny, and being excited by 
refentment and neccffiiy, became pirates, nnd 
formed a navy at the cxpencc' of the Spaniards 
and Portugucfcjjwhom they held Hn utter aver- 
fion. France and England,- who, in the progrefs 
of this rifing republic, only perceived the humw 
liation of the houfe of Auflria, aflincd Holland 
in preferving the conqucfl and(/fpoils flic had 
made, the value of which 'fhc was yet unac-^ 
qualnted with. Thus the Dutch fccurcu to them*' 
fclves eftablifhments wherever they chofe to di* 
reek their forces ; fixed thcrafclves in thcfc_ ac- 
quifitions before the jcaloufy of other nations 
could be excited, and imperceptibly made them* 
fclves mafters of all commerce by their induf* 
try, and of all the fcas by the flrength of their 
fquadrons. - < , 

The domenic troubles in England were foj 
a while favourable to this profpenty, which had 
been fo filcntly acquired xq remote countries. Bat 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 
lation for commerce, fo^natural to the inhabitants 
of an ifland. To fharc the empire of the feas with 
thcEnglilh wasIdn-^faCk, to give it up to them} 
and the Dutch. .was determined to maintain it* 
Inftcad of forming an alliance with England, they 
couragcoyfljr rcfolvcd hipon war. They carried 
It on forj a-long time with unequal force ; and 
this perfcirerancc agalnfl: misfortune, preferved to 
' them, 
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thcm> at lead, an honourable rival/hip. Supe- book 
riority in the conftruftion and form of the Jliips . 
often gave the viQory to their enemies ; but the 
vanqmlhcd never met Vith any dccifivc Ioffes. 

' In the mean while, thefc long and dreadful 
combats had exhaurted, or af /caft dfininidicd 


the ftrength of the two nations, Tvben'Leivis XIV., 
willing to avail himfclf of their mutual weaknefs, 
afpired to the empire of the fca. When this 
prince firft affumed the reins of government, he 
found only eight or nine vcffcls in his harbours. 


and thofc very much decayed ; neither were they 
ihips of the iirft or fecond rate. Richelieu had 
perceived the ncceffity of raifing a pier before 
Rochelle, but not of forming a navy j the idea 
of which mud, however, have been conceived by 
Hcnr)'JV. and his friend Sully. But it was re- 
ferved to the moft brilliant age of the French na» 
tion to give birth to every improvement at once. 
Lewis, who conceived, at lead, all the ideas of 
grandeur he did not lumlelf fugged, inlpircd 
his fubjefts with the fame paflion which pre- 
vailed in him. Five ports were opened to the 
military n^rvy. Docks and arfenals equally con- 
venient and magniftcent were conftruded. ’’ The 
art of diip-building, dill very imperfcQ every 
where, was cdablilhed upon more certain prin- 
ciples. A fet of naval regulations much fuperior 
to thofc of the other nations, and which they have 
fmee adopted, obtained the fan&ion of the lavts'. 


Seamen emerged from the midd ol the ocean 
as it \\etc, already formed. In iefs than twenty 
years the harbours of the kingdom reckoned one 
hundred ihips of the line. ' ' 

, The French navy firft exerted it’s power 
againd the people of Darbary, who were beaten. 
It afterwards obtained fomc advantages over the 
Spaniards. It then engaged the fleets of Eng- 


land 
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BOOKland’and Holland, fomctimes ' feparately,’ and 
fomeiimcs combined, and generally' obtained 
the honour and ’advantage of the Mftory. The 
firR memorable defeat the Frehch navy experJi 
cnccd, was in' 16^2, when with forty'ihips they 
attacked go ‘Englifli and Dutch fiiips oppofiie La 
Hogue, in order 'to give the Englilh a king they 
rejefted, and \vho was not bimfelf very defirous 
of the title. The moft numerous fleet obtained 
the viflorj’. James thc-Sccond felt an involun* 
tary plcafure at the triumph ‘of 'the people who 
expelled him; as if at this inflant the blind love 
of his country had prevailed within him, over his 
ambition for (he throne.*. Since that day the na* 
val powers of France have been upon the decline, 
and it was impoffiblc (hat they /Iiould not bc/ 
Lewis XIV. accuflomed to carrv on his cn- 
terprifes with more haughtinefs than' method, 
more ambitious of appearing powerful thai\ of 
being really fo, had begun by completing the 
higher parts of his military navy before he had 
fettled It’s foundation. The only > folid bafis 
which could have been given to'it would hs'O 
been an cxicnfive commercial navy, carried on 
with aftivity; and there was not even the fiiadovv 
of fuch a thing cxifling Jn'thc kingdom. The 
trade with the Tall Indies was fttll in it’s infancy* 
The Dutch liad appropriated to thcmfclves tl«e 
fmall quantity of commodities which tlic Amen* 
can Iflands then produced. ’ The French had not 

)L't thought of giving >tb the- great fiflicries tbit 

degree ol extenfion of whiUi thcvv^c^c fufeepth 

ble. There were no Trench veflcls admitted in 

the northern harbours, and the routlicrn very fd- 
dom fiw any. Tlic State had even given up it*< 
coafling trade to foreigners. Was it not there- 
fore wravoidahlc that this colotfus fiiould be 

overturned, and the illufion diflipaicd uj>cn t!t« 
i firk 
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firll remarkable check ‘Xvhich this proud difplay book 
pf power fliould receive? 

From that period England acquired a fupe-^ ''' ' 

riority, which hath raifcd her to the grcatcft prof- 
pcrity. A people, who arc at prcfent the moft 
confidcrablc power at fea, cafily perfuade thcm- 
fclvcs that they have always holdcn that empire* 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
ffira of Julius Ctefar, fometimes they aflerc that 
they have ruled over the ocean, at lead, fince the 
ninth century. * Perhaps, fome day or other, the 
Corficans, who arc at prcfent a nation of little con- 
fequcncc, when they arc become a maritime peo- 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
' ways ruled over the Mediterranean; Such is the 
vanity of man, which muft cndcavourao aggran* 
dlzc ilfclf in pad as well as future ages. Truth 
alone, which cxifts before all nations, and furvives 
them all, informs us, that there hath been no navy 
in Europe from the chriftian xra till the jGtIi cen- 
tury. The Englifli themfclvcs had no need of it, 
while they remained in poffeffion of Normandy 
and of the coafls of France. 

When Henry Vin, wasdefirous of equipping 
a fleet, he was obliged to hire vcficls from Ham- 
burgh, Lubcck, andDanizic; but cfpccially from 
Genoa and Venice, In which dates It was only 
known bow to build and conduct a fleet ; which 
fupplicd failors and admirals j and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, and 
a Verezani, ihofe wonderful men who by their 
difcov cries have added fo much to the extent of 
the g^obe. r.bzaW.b Vn TvarA o5 n 
force .againfl Spain, and permitted her fubjccls 
to fit out (hips to aft againft the enemies ot the 
fiatc. TVts permiflion formed failors for the fer- 
vicc. 'I’lic queen hcrfclf went to fee a fiiip tliat 
had been round the world j on board of which 
• * Jhc 
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fi o o ;; flie embraced Drake, at tlic time fhe knigliffd 
-? ^***^^* forty-two men of war to licr fuc- 

cefTors. James and Charles the flrfl added fomc 
fliips to the naval forces they had received from 
the llironc j but the commanders of this navy 
were cliofcn from the nobility, wlio, fatisfied \.ith 
this mark of diflinflion, left the labours to the 
pilots ; fo that the art of navigation received no 
improvements. 

TuERr were few noblemen in the party that 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were 
at that time given to captains of inferior birth, 
but of uncommon Ikill in navigation. They 
improved, and rendered the Englilh navy illuf* 
trious. j 

When Charlds n. rcafccndcd the throne, the 
kingdom was poflefled of fix and fifty flilps. The 
navy increafed under his reign, to the number of 
cighty.thrce, fifty-eight of which were ihips of 
the line. Neverthclefs, towards the latter days of 
this prince, it began to decline again. But his 
brother, JamdslI., tellorcd it to it*s former luflre,'i 
and raifcd it even to a greater degree of fpicn- 
dour. Being hirafclf high-admiral before he came, 
to the throne,, he had, invented the art of tegu-i 
lating the raanceuvres of the fleet, by the fignals 
of the flag. Happy, if he had better underftood 
the art of governing a free people) When 'the 
prince of Orange, his fon-inilaw, became pofp 
fcflTcd of his crown, the Enghfh navy confided of i 
one hundred arid fi'^ty.ihrcc vefitls of all fize«» 
armed with fcvcn,thoUland pieces' of cannon, and 
equipped With forfy-two thoufand men) This 
fpJ'cc was doubled during the war that was car- . 
Tied on for the Spanifli fuccefilon. hath fince . 
fo confiderably incrcatcd, that the Enghfh thihk ^ 
they are able alone to balance, by their maritime 
forces, the na\y of the whole oniverfc. England 
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is now at fca, what Rome formerly was upon book 
land, when (he began to decline. , 

The Englilh nation confidcred it*s navy as the 
bulwark of it's fafety, and the fourcc of it's 
riches. On this they found all their hopes in 
times of peace as well as war. They therefore 
ralfc a fleet more willingly, anti with greater 
expedition than a battalion.^ They fparc no, ex- 
pence, and exert every political art to acquire 
feamen. 

Tan foundations of tins power were laid in the 
middle ol the laft century by the famous afl: of 
navigation, which fecured to the Enghfli all the 
produflions of their vaft empire, and which pro- 
mifed them a great iharc in, thofc of other re- 
gions. This law feemed to advife all people to 
think only of themfelvcs. This lelTon Jjowever 
bath been of no ufe hitherto, and 00 government 
hath made it the rule of their conduft. It is 
poflible that the eyes of men may foon be open- 
ed, but Great Britain will Iiotvcvcr have enjoyed, 
during the fpace of more than a century, the. 
fruits of it's forefight j and will perhaps have ac- 
quired, during that long interval, fufiicient flrength 
to perpetuate her advantages. It may readily be 
fuppofed that Ihc is inclined to employ all poiliblc 
means to prevent the cxplofion of that mine, 
which time IS gradually and flowly digging under 
the foundation of her fortune, and to declare 
war againft the firfl people who fliall attempt to 
blow It up. Her formidable fleets impatiently 
ckpcfl the fignal of hoHilUies. Their aftivity 
and their vigilance is redoubled, fince it hath 
been decided, that the prizes were to belong en- 
tirely to the officers and the crews of the vifto- 
rious fliip, fince the Rate hath granted a gratuity 
of one hundred and thirty-two livrcs ten fols *, to 
• il. lot si. 


every 
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B O o ic every perfon -who Ihould board, take, or finkj 
^ any of the enemies fhlps. This allurement of 

''’'"^gain ■will be increafed if it be neceflary bv other 
rewards. Will the nations which arc fo habitu- 
ally divided by their intereAs and by their jealou- 
fves, confent 'together to fupprefs this boldncfsf' 
and if one of them fliould undertake it Icparatel/j 
will it fucceed in this tcrnble conflift ? 

.. The navy is a new fpecics of power, which 
hath given the univcrfe in fome meafure to Eu* 
rope. This part of the globe, though fo limited, 
hath acquired by ii*s fquadrons an abfolulc em- 
pire over the rcll, which arc much more exten* 
five. It hath fcized upon thofe regions that were 
fuuablc to it, and hath placed under it^s depend' 
ance the inhabitants and produfiions of all cou*'* 
tries. A fupenotJty fo advantageous will laft fot 
ever, unlefs feme event, which « is impofllble 
to forefee, Ihould difguft our defeendants of ao 
element in which Ihipwrccks are fo frequent. , 
As long as they (hall have any fleets remaining 
they Will pave the way for revolutions, they will 
draw along with them the dcflmics of nations, 
and they will be the levers of the world. 

But It IS not only to the extremities of the 
■world or m barbarous regions that fhips have 
earned terror and didated laws. Theirinfiucncc 
hath been fenfibly felt even in .the midfl'^of our* 
fclvcs, and hath diflurbed the ancient f)ftems of 
things. A new* Lind of equilibrium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been 
transferred from the conihient to the mantitnc 
nations- In proporj'ion* jas the nature of their 
forces brought thcra^tS'cr to all countries bor- 
dcringupon ihctjcfcanand 'it^s feverat gulphs, lo 
they have had ft in their power to do good or mlf* 
chief to the greater tmmber of Rates ; confequent- 
ly they rauR have had more allies, more confide- 

ration. 
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itton, and more influence., Thcfc advantagesB o o K 
avc been evident to ihc governments, which by, 
icir fituation' were at hand to fliarc them j and^ 
icrc is fcarcc any one which hath not exerted 
rcatcr or Icfs efforts to fuccccd in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men mud be 


n perpetual agitation upon our planet, and that 
hey fhould continually difturb it with their in- 
luictudc ; it is a fortunate circumftance for mo- 
Icrn times, that the forces of the fea fliould make 
i divcrfion from thofe of the land. A power which 
lath coafls to protect will not eafily incroach upon 
he territories of ii*s neighbours. It would re- 
quire immenfe preparations, innumerable troops, 
arfenals of all kinds, and a double fupply of 
means and of rcfources to execute it*s projeft 
of conquell. Since Europe hath employed it's 
forces on the fea, U enjoys greater fecurity than 
before. It’s wars arc perhaps as frequent and 
bloody, but it is Icfs ravaged and Icfs weakened 
by them. The operations arc carried on with 
greater harmony and with more regular plans, 
and there arc Icfs of thofe great effefts which de- 
range all fyffems. There are greater efforts and 
lefs fliocks. All the paflions arc turned towards 
one certain general good, one grand political aim, 
towards a happy employment of all the natural 
and moral powers, which Is commerce. 

. The importance to which the navy has arifen, 
will'lcad, in procefs of time, 'every thing which 
has "a greater or Icfs diftant aflinity to it, to the 
degree of perfeftion it is fufccpiiblc of; till the 
middle of the lall century an uncertain routine 
^was followed in jthe conflruflion of Ihips. One 
hnoios not v:bai the fea requires, was flill a com- 
mon proverb. At this period geometry carried 
it's attention to this art, which was becoming 
every 'day more intcrefling, and^applicd to it 
. lomc 
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BOOK fomc of it’s principles. Since that, it’s attehtioQ 
.XIX. been more ferioufly engaged, and always with 
'' 'fuccefs.. 'Matters^- however, are 'ftill .far'_ front 
, being brought to dcmortHration, for there is itiH 

great variety in the' dimenfions. adopted- in the 
different docks. , o ' " ' . \ 

^ • r’ltf proportion as 'the 'navy became a fciencc,' it 

became a ncccflary objeft of 'ftudy to tbofe who 

engaged in this 'profeflioni ' They were made to 
underftand,' though very flowly, that thofccont' 
tnahdcrs 'who. had ’geheral ideas, founded upon 
nathcmatical rules, would have a great fuperio* 
rityover officers', ,wlib having nothing hut habl^ 
lolc'adthem, could only judge of the things they 
lad to do' from their analogy tpthdfe which Ihcy 
aad already, feen. Schools were opened "on all 
Tides, where young men were ihftrufted ‘in naval 
:a£lics, and in other knowledge of. equal import* 
ancci ' < ■■ 

; This' was fometbing, but it was not all. lo® 
profeffion where the dilpofuion of the fea and of the 
currents, the motion of the ffiips, the ftrength'and 
variety’ of the winds, the frequent accidents from 
fire, the ordinary breaking of,ihc fails and ropes* 
and .many ’other circumflances, infinitely multi* 
ply the plans, where,’ in'ihe midft of the nolfc of 
cannon, and , of the greateff dangers, one muff 
5nffantly,^takc a rcfolution, which mall determine 
at once cither .viClory'or defeat j' where the evo- 
lutions muff be fo rapid, that they fcchi rather to 
be thc'effcfl of femiment than the rcfult of rc-, 
fleftion: m ‘fuch.a'jJTofcffionj'^thc moft learned 
theory cannot *b'e fufiTcient. Deprived of that^ 
certain and fpeedy cffctl’bF fight, which prac-' 
tice, and that thc-otoff cbnftant, can only*givc, 
it W’ould.'ldrc' in rcficSidn the time for aftion. 
Experience muff therefore complete the fcaman, 
whofe education hath been begun by the ftudy of 
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the exaft fcicnccs. In procefs of lime, this unionfi o 0 K. 
of theory with praflice, muft prevail in every place 
where there arc navigators, but no where morc'"*'"'''^ 
fpcedily ,than in an ifland, bccaufe arts arc fooncr 
brought 10 perfcflion, wherever they are of in» ' 

dirpcnfiblc ncccffity. 

i For the fame rcafon, in an Ifland there will be 
better failors, and more of them ; but, w'ill they 
be treated with that juflice and humanity which 
is due to them ? Let us Tuppofe that one of them, 
who hath foriunaicly cfcaped from the devouring 
heats of the line, from the horror of florins, and 
from the intemperature of cTimatcs, returns from 
a voyage of fcvcral years, and from the extremi- 
ties of the globe. His wife experts him with im- 
patience } his children are anxious to fee a father 
whofe name hath been repeated to them a multi- 
tude of limes *, he himfeif footlis his anxiety, by 
the plcafing hope that he fliall fooo fee again 
what 18 mofl dear to him In the world i and anti- 
cipates by his wiflies, the delightful moment when 
his heart will be comforted in the tender embraces 
of his family. All at once, at the approach of 
tlic Ihorc, within fight of his country, he is for- 
cibly taken out of the Ihip, in wbicli l)c liad bra\- 
cd the fury of the wates in order to enrich his 
fcllon •citizens, and is put, by a fet of infamous 
fatellitcs, on board of a fleet, where thirty or 
iorty ihoufand of his brave companions arc to 
fliarc his misfortunes, rill the end of hoflijliles. 

In vain do their tc.irs flow, in vain do they appeal 
to the laws j their deftiny is irrevocably fixed. 

This is a feeble image of the aitoclourncfs of the 
Englifh mode of prclling. 

In our abrolutc governments another mode is 
adopted ; perhaps, in faft, as cruel, though ap. 
parcnily more moderate. The failor vs there 
enlifled, and for Ufc.. He \% employed or dif- 

VoL. M. I) d * banded 
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B o o Kbinded at plcafurc, hfs pay is regulated by 

price, winch alfo fixes the period when he Inall 
receive it Both m time of peace, as m time of 
war, he hath never any will of his own, but is 
alwiys under the rod of a fubaltern defpot, moft 
commonly unjuft, cruel, and inierefted 
greateft difference I can obferve between thefe 
two modes is, that the former is only a tempo 
rary fervitudc, the latter is a fiavery which hath 
no end 

Nevertheless, wc fhall find fomc apologmS* 
and perhaps fame admirers of thefe inhuman cut 
toms It will be faid, that in a fiatc of focieiyj 
the wills of individuals mull always be fubjcflto 
the general will , and that their comcniencc mofi 
always be facrificcd to the public good Such 
hath been the prafticc of all nations, and of ah 
ages It IS upon this bafis alone that all mllttu 
tidns, ill or well planned, have been founded 
They will never deviate from this central pomh 
without haftcning the inevitable period of thcif 
ruin. 

Uhdoubtedly the republic muff be ferved, 
and that by the citizens but, is it not juff that 
every one Ihould contribute to this fervicc, 'ic 
cording to his means ? In order to preferve to 
the poilcffor of millions, often unj^ufi, the intirc 
enjoyment ot hir fortune, and of Ins dclights» 
mull the unlortunalc fador be obliged to facrihc^ 
two thirdi of his falary, the wants of liis famil)» 
and the moff valuable of Ins property, ]ns liberty t 
Would not the country be Icrvcd with mot® 
7cal, with more vt^ur, and underffandmg, bf 
men, who fliould voluntnrily devote to it all tl*® 
natural and moral powers they have acquired, ot 
cxcrcifcd, upon all the Teas , than by Hives, '^ho 
arc ncQrfiarily md inccfiantly cmplojcd in tit* 
tending to thcbrcaVmg of their chains^ Impt® 

perl) 
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perlf ■will the adminiHrators of empires allege, ins o o ic 
juftification of their atrocious conduft, that thcfe . 
navigators would rcfufc to employ their hands, 
and exert their courage in engagements, if they 
■were not dragged to them agatnft their inclina- 
tions. Every circumftancc confirms that their 
moft favourite objeQ would be to follow their 
prbreffions; and it is demonftrated, that even if 
they had any dillikc to it, ftUl their ncceffitics, 
which arc ever renewed, would compel them to . 
attend to ic. " 

' But wherefore fhould we not declare, that go- 
vernments arc as well convinced as thofe who 
cenfure them, of the injufticc they commit to- 
wards their failors ; hue they choofc rather to erc£c 
tyranny into a principle, than to own that it is 
impoflible for them to be juft. In the prefent 
ftatc of things, all of them, and more efpecially 
fomc, have raifed , their naval forces beyond what 
tbeir circumftances would allow. Their pride 
hath not yet fuffered them to defeend from that 
exaggerated grandeur •with which they had in- 
toxicated both thcmfclvcs and their neighbours. 

The time will come, however, and it cannot be 
very diftant, when it will, be ncccffary to pro- 
portion armaments to the rcfourccs of an cx- 
haullcd treafury. This will be a fortunate 
cpocha for Europe, if it fhould follow fo bright 
an example. That part of the world vvhlch pof- 
fcITcs at prefent three hundred and ninciy*two 
fhips of the line, and four times that number 
of fhips of ^var of an inferior order, will derive 
great advantages from this revolution. The 
ocean will then be ploughed 'with fewer ficcts, 
and thofe will confift of a lets number of Ihips. 

The mcrcaniile-navy wiU be enriched from the 
military navy ; and commerce will acquire a 
. X>da ^ greater 
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BOOK greater degree of extention throughout the whole 
^ XIX. univerfe. ' i 

Commerce produces nothing of Ufelf; for it 
merce. h uot of a plaftic naturc. It’s bufincfs confifts in 
exchanges. By it’s operations, a, town, 'a pro* 
vince, a nation, a part of the globe are dilen- 
cumbered of what is ufelefs to them ; and receive 
what they arc in want of, ' It is perpetually en- 
gaged^in fupplying the refpeflive wants of men. 
It’s knowledge, it’s funds, and it’s labours, arc all 
devoted to this honourable and neceffary oSice. 
Il^s influence could not cxift without the arts, 
without cultivation: but thefc would beAcryin- 
flgnificani without it’s influence. By pervading 
the' earth, by croffing the fcas, by raifing the 
obflaclcs which oppofed themfclves to the inter- 
courfc of nations, by extending the fphcrc of 
wants, and the ihirft of enjoyments, it Inultiphcs 
labour, it encourages induftry 5 and becomes, m 
fome meafurc, the moving principle of the 
world. • - * . 

' Thi ^PJicnicians were the fir/I merchants oi 
whom hi'lory bath preferved the remembrance. 
Situated on the borders of the fca, on the con- 
fines of Afia and Africa, to receive and difpenic 
all the riches of the ancient world, they founded 
their colonics, and built their cities, with no 
other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 
they were the mafters of the Mediterranean ; a' 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded, by the ocean, upon thericheft of the 
European coafls. 

Tne Greeks fuccccded the Phcniclans, as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks ; 
they held the dominion of the fca as wcll^ as of 
the lahd ; but they carried on nd other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for thtir own ufc, all the riches of Africa, Afla, 

‘ and 
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and the conquered world. When Rome bad in*B o o K 
vaded the whole world, and had iofl all her ac- 
quifitions, commerce returned, as it were, to it’s'’" '' ^ 

original fource towards the Eaft. There it was 
cftablilhed^ while the Barbarians over-ran Eu- 
rope. The empire was divided ; the din of arms, 
and the art of war remained in the Wefl; ; Italy, 
however, prcfervcd it’s communication with the 
Levant, where all the trcafurcs of India were 
circulated. 

* The Crufades exhaufted in Afia all the rage of 
zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticifm’, with 
which the Europeans were poflelTcd ; but they 
were the caufe of introducingf into Europe a laftc 
for Afiatic luxury j and'rcdccmcd, by giving rife 
to fome degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries, 
taken up in wars and voyages to the Eaft, gave to 
the rcfllefs fpirit of Europe a recruit it flood in 
need of, that it might not pcrilh by a kind of 
internal confumption ; they prepared the way for 
that exertion of genius and aftivity, which fince 
arofe, and difplaycd itfclf in the conquefl and 
trade of tbeEaft-Indics, and of America. 

The Portuguefe attempted, by degrees, and 
with circumfpeflion, to double the African coaft. 

It was not till after fourfcorc years of labours 
and of war ; and after having made thcmfelves 
tnaflers of all theweftern coaft of that vafl region, 
that they ventured to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. The honour ’of clearing this formidable 
battler was referved to Vafeo dc Gama, in 1497, 
who at length reached the coaft of hlalabar, 
where all the treafures of the moft fertile coun- 
tries of Afia were to be circulated, Ihis was the 
fccnc on which the Portuguefe difplaycd all their 
conquefts. ‘ 


While 
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BOOR. Whibe this Ballon roadc itfclf maftcr of the 
^ix. articles of trade, tlic Spaniards feized upon that 
^which purchafes them, the mines of gold* and 
filver. Tlicfc metals became not only a Handard 
to regulate the value, but alfo the objefl of com- 
merce. In this double (ife tliey foon cngfolTcd all 
the reft. All nations were in want of them to 
facilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 
obtain the conveniences they flood in need of. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
"fouth of "Europe, changed the nature as^^cllas 
the direftion of commerce, at the fame time that 
it extended it*s bounds. 

’ In the mean while, the two nations that had 
fubdued the Eaft and Weft Indies, ncgle^cd arts 
and agriculture. They imagined every thing 
to be obtained by gold, without confidcring that it 
is labour alone that procures it : they were con- 
vinced, though late, and at their own expsnee, 
that the induftry which they loft, was more vilu- 
' able than the riches they acquired and the Dutch 
taught them this fevere IcfTon. 

Tun Spaniards, and the Portuguefe, though 
pofTcfrcd of all the gold in the world, remained 
or became poor ; the Dutcli prcfently acquired 
riches, without either lands or mines. As foon 
■as thefe intrepid republicans had taken refuge in 
the mldft of the fcas, with Liberty their tutelary 
divinity, they perceived that their morafles would 
never 6c any thing more thalf'fhe feat bf their 
habitation, and that dicy fhould be obliged to 
feck, refourccs and' fubfiftencc eircwhere. They 
call their eyes oVer*thc>globe, and faid kto them- 
felves : “ The wbolc- •world is our domain; we 
“ ■will'enjoy It by navigation Tind commerce. 
** ThevcvoJotioiis which /hall happen upon th'S 
' “ immenre,’ and perpetually agitated feme, will 
** never "be concealed from our knowledge. 

Indo- 
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“ Indolence and aSmty, flavery and indepsnd- 
“ cnce, barbarifra and dvilization, opulence and 
“ povcrly, culture and indullry, purebafes and 
“ Tales, the vices and the virtues of men j we 
“ will turn them all to our advantage. Wc will 
** encourage the labours of the nations, or we 
will impede their profperity ; we will urge them 
*'-on to war, or we will endeavour to reflore 
“ tranquilhty among them, as it may,bc Tnoft 
‘*,fuitable to our own intcrefts.*' 

, Till that period, Flanders had been the cen- 
ter of communication between the North and 
the South of Europe. The United Provinces of 
1 Holland, which had detached theinfeUes from 
it, in order to belong only to themfehes, took 
it’s place, and became, in their turn, the ftaple 
of all the powers which had more or Icfs ex- 
changes to make. 

The ambition of the new republic was limited 
to this firtl advantage. After having drawn in- 
to it’s ports the productions of other countries, 
it’s navigators went thcmfcUcs m queft of them. 
Holland foon became an immenfe magazine, 
where all the produclions of the fcreral climates 
were colie^ed ; and this union of fo many im- 
portant objcfls increafed conimuall), in propor- 
tion as tlic wants of the people xvere multiplied, 
wuh the means of fatisljing them. Onc,rncr- 
chandifc atirafled another. The Commodiucs of 
the Old World invited thofe of the New’. Oue 
purchafcT brought another; and the ircafures al- 
ready aLqinred, became a certain method of ac- 
quiring more. 

Every circumflancc was fa\ourablcto the rife 
and progrefs of the commerce of this republic. 
It’s pofition on the bofdcr^ of the fca, at the 

mouths of fsNCral great ri^ert,, u’s pro.’cimity tq 

the moft fertile or bell cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope } 
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BOO Krope; it’s natural conncflions with England and 
r QcrmanY> which defended it againft Prance 
the little extent and fertility of it’s own foil,' 
which obliged the inhabitants to become fifher- 
mcn, failots, brokers, bankers, carriers, and 
comraiiiaries; in a word, to endeavour to live by^ 
induftry for want of territory. JMoral caufes con-' ‘ 
tributed, with tbofc of the clitnatcand the foil, to 
cllablifli and advance ii*s profperity. The liberty 
of it’s government, which opened an afylum to ' 
all ftrangers dinatisficd with their own; the free- 
dom of it*6 religion, which permitted^ public and 
quiet profefllon of all other modes 'of worlhip; 
that is to fay, the agreement of the voice of na- - 
lure with that of confcicncc, of voterefts with ■■ 
duty; in a word, that toleration, that cniverfal' 
religion of all equitable and enlightened minds, ^ 
friends to heaven and earth ; to God, as to their 
father ; to men, as to their brethren. Hnally, ' 
this comirtercial republic found out the fecrct of 
availing itfclf of all events, -and of making even 
the calamities and vices of other nations concur 
in advancing it’sfcHcuy. It turned^to it*s own * 
advantage the civil wars which fanaticifin had 
raifed among people of a Tcfllcfs fpirii, or which ''' 
patriotifm had excited among a free people ; It ‘ 
profited by the indolence and ignorance which 
bigotry fupported among two nations who were 
under the influence of the imagination. 

This fpirit of induftry in Holland, with which 
was intermixed a confidcrable fliarc of that politi- 
cal art which fows the feeds of jealoufy and dif- 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Engliflj were the 
firft to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the intcrpofition of the Dutch. England, 
where the 'incroachments of dcfpotifm had given 
birth to liberty, becaufe they were antecedent to 
X corrup- 
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• i-fiVminacv dcfirous of obtain* u 0 0 '* 

corniptionandcffemmay^^^^^ antidote. 

'l?^'fn^5^firft^ c“nV.dcrcd commerce as the 
The Enghth firft “ enlightened, 

proper rcience ^°-,rt„ous people. They 
pon erful, jn Improvement of ind uftry 

confidered it ra-he enjoyments : rather as an 
than an n fource of aaiiiiyln favour 

encouragement a omr of lukury and 

°f P°P“'“f"> m ,S purpofe of parade. In- 
magnificence, 1 p5,uj,mn, this becanae the 

Mtcd ^Xernment, and the means of their . 

fpbit of thei^g their fehemes tended to this great 
Tvft In other monarchies, »ade 's carried on 
objeft. . , . ^jppy conftitution by the 

by the people , m mis n pgy ^ 

ftate, or the "f T; “,„ion, which implies 

vriih a conftant defire . ^jy meanS) at 

Hesand maffacres "’people neceffarily 

ty commerce, the conquerij^P e 

introduce ,i ha7 been already 

would not they would not maintain 

indulirious, or m .,btooghtmdullryinalong 

themlelves, 'f*'y^“jhere principles England had 
with them. Elpon.rue.c 1 v ^ 

founded her comraeree and h« emp 
tually and a'ternat f ^ ■ favourable a Iky, 

tL French, fituated under as la^^ 

and upon as happy a f^jj^ ,hcy had 

flattered nations, without being un. 

much tb gne to any return. Bui 

dcr a ncceffity ®f ® - ,he ferment Europt 

Colbert was lenf.We that mm an eviden 

was in and produSions of 1 

advantage for tnc cuuu r countr; 
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BOOKcountry that ftiould employ thofe of_ the whole 
world* He opened manufactures for all the arts# 
The woollens, filks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and filvcr fluffs; all acquired, in the eftablifij- 
ments the.opcrations of which he directed, a de- 
gree of perfection, which the other manufactures 
could not attain. To inercafe the utility ofibefe 
arts, it was neceffary to poffefs the materials for 
them. The culture of them was encouraged ac- 
cording to the diverfity of climates and territory. 
Some of>thcm were required even of the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom; and the rcfl^from the 
colonies , which chance had given it in thfe New 
World, as well as from all the navigators who 
had for a century paft infelled the feas with their 
robberies. The nation muff then ncccffarilyhave 
made a double profit upon the materials and the 
wockmanfhip of the manufaClurcs. < -The French 
purfucdj'for a long time, this precarious. and 
temporary objeCt of commerce, with an aClivjty 
and fpirir of emulation which mufl ha\c made 
them greatly furpafs their rivals; and »tliey fl»ll 
enjoy that fuperiority over other nations, in all 
' thofe arts of luxury and ornament which procure 
■ riches to induflry. 

. The natural volatility of the national charaficr, 
and it’s propenfity to tri^ujg purfuiis, hath 
brought treafurcs to the f^te, by the tafle that 
has fortunately prevailed fo*r it*s fafhions. Like 
to that light and delicate fex, Which teaches and 
• infpires us with a tafle for drefs, the French reign 
in all courts, and in all regions, refpefting every 
thing that concerns. ornament or magtiificencc, 

' and their art of p'cafing is one of the myficrious 
fources of their fortune and power.* Other na- 
tions hive /ubdued the world by thofe fiinplc and 
.ruftic manners, which conftitute the virtues that 
arc 6t for war ; to them it was given to reign over. 
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U^bytlicir vices. Their empire will'continuc,E o o ic 
till being degraded and enflaved by their fnafters, 
by exertions' of authority equally arbitrary 'and^”"*'''”'^ 
unlimited, they •will _ become ^ contemptible in 
their o^^ncycs. . Then they will lofc, with their 
confidence in themfelvcs, that induilry, which is 
‘one of the fources of their opulence and of the 
fprings of their aftivity. 

Germanv, which hath only a few ports, and 
thofe bad ones, hath been obliged to behold, with 
an» indifferent or a jealous eye, "it’s ambitious 
neighbours enriching themfelvcs with the fpoils of 
the Tea, and ’ of the Eaft and the Well Indies, 

It*s induftry hath been refttained even upon it^s 
frontiers, which were perpetually ravaged by dc- 
ilniflivc wars, and as far as into the interior part 
of it's pto\ inces, by the nature of it’s confliiution, 
which IS fingularly complicated. A great deal of 
time, cxtenfiie knowledge, and confidcrabic ef- 
forts, would be requifitc, to cftablifij a commerce 
of any importance in a region where every thing 
feemed unfavourable to it. This period, however, 
is now at hand. Flax and hemp arc already induE ' 
trioufly cultivated, and appear Under agreeable' 
forms. Wool and cotton arc wrought w ith (kill ; ' 
and other manufa£lurcs arc begun or improved. 

If, as the laborious and Heady charaGcr of the in- 
habitants induces us to hope, the empire fhould 
ever attain to the advantage of paying, with it’s 
O'v’ti produclions and manuFaSurcs, for thofe 
which it is obliged 'to provide itfclf with from 
other nations ; and to preferve within itfcif the mc- 
rafe wfti'cft arc extra^cvf /rotn tfV mroey, ec trcfl 
fonn become one of the moft opulent countries of 
Europe. 

It would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a 
dcHiny to the northern nations, although com- 
merce hath alfo begun 10 meliorate their ‘con- 
dition. 
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The iron of their- rude climate, ^vhich 
XIX. formerly ferved only for their mutual dcftru^lion, 
'■'“"^hatb been turned to ufes beneficial to mankind, 
, and pan of that which they ufed to deliver in it’s 

rough (late, is never fold at prefent till after it 
hath been wrought. ‘ They have found a mart 
for their naval Aorcs at a higher price ‘than they 
were formcily fold for, before navigation had 
Ticcfcnitd \vWtV\ 

nifties us. If fomc of thofe people indolently wait 
for purchafefs tn their harbours, others carry out 
.their produdlions thcmfclves into foreign ports, 
and this aflivity extends their ideas, their tranf* 
■aftions, and their advantages. 

ThIs new principle of the moral world, hath 
infinuated iifelf by ‘degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, ncceftary to the formation and cxiftcncc 
of political bodies.' The laftc for luxury and 
conveniences hath produced the love of labour, 
which at prefent conftiiutcs the chief ftrength of 
a ftate. The fedentary occupations of the me- 
chanic arts indeed, render men more liable to be 
alfcfted by the injuries of the fcafons, Icfs fit to 
be expofed to the open air which is the firft nu* 

* tritive principle of life. But Aill, it is better that 
the human race.ftiould be enervated under the 
roofs of ihe''workftibps, than inured to hardfliips 
under tents ; bccaufc war deftroys, while com- 
merce, on the contrary, gives new life to every 
thing. By this ufeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics, haH altered the face 
of Europe. It is no iongcr'a people immerfed 
in poverty that becomes totmidahle to a rich na- 
tion. Power is at prefenf'an attendant on riches, 
bccaufc they arc no longcr/the fruit of conqueft, 
but the produce of conAant labour, and of a life 
fpent in perpetual employment. Gold and filvcr 
corrupt only thofc'indoicnt minds which indulge 
’ in 
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in the delights of cJkd |teatncfs. 

tngue and mcannefs, t u-nds and arms of 
But thefc rowuls ■ -j of agriculture in 

the people; <'>'7 .r.'L maritime cities; 
the fields; of they lead to the 

and in the center °f*=“Sng; furniture, and 
roanufaauring of nttns, c j. of etnu- 

the condruftion of huildmgs. 1 

lation enliis between >nan and natur_^^^ 

perpetually improving eac ^ profcfs. 

are formed and fafliioned by ejoh foften and 
If there be tome occupations j,y 

degrade the human race, tner 
which it is hardened and rcpaire . 
that art tenders them “"""“’'VVjov^therofelves, 
leaft, propagate in order l,,oic times, 

as among the barbarous captivating 

It is ccrTainly an'eafy, as the fmgle 

fubjeft, to deferibe the Romans i 
art of war, fubduing nil the other arts^_,^ 
nations indolent or eotnmetc ’ Corinth, 

vage ; breaking or derpifing n^^^^ than 

more happy with tbcir l^o wortblcfs cm- 

with the golden ftatues ■ ,p,nff and perhaps 
perors. But 't is a more pto;;/o peopled wu 
a nobler fight, to behold continually fading 
laborious nations, who cultivate and render 
round the globe, in orde animate, by th= 

it fit for mankind ; to f'' „ all the regenerat- 
eullvening breath of mduRr^’ a^^ p 

ing powers of nature; for new meatw 

ocean, and in the bowels of a fc 

of fubfiftenee, or '^,aSnie "1 

up the earth with all tl^em^^^ hemi- 

Ipbe^"b7the'happyl|2[^”®rflying’bri 
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BOO K conceal the crime and the meannefs of fuch pro- 
XlX. ccedings. I da no pwre, it is faid, than •ivhai 
'* others do^ and thus we accuflom ourfcivcs to com* 
* niit aflions which our confcicnce foon ccafcs to 
reproach us with. 

^ ^ Thisc kinds of fraud do not appear fo In the 

eyes of thofc who indulge thetnfclvcs in them. 
A% they are common to all profeflions, do they 
not reciprocally expiate each other? I take out of 
the purle of thofc who deal with me, what thofc 
whom I have dealt with have taken too much out 
of mine. Win ic be required, thai a merchant, 
a workman, or any individual whatever, fhould 
fuffer the tacit and fccrct opprcfllons of all thofc 
to whom his daily wants oblige him to addrcfi 
himfclf, without ever fecking his indemnity from 
any one of them ? Since every thing is compcn* 
fated by general tnjuflice, all will be as well as if 
the mod rigid judice prevailed. 

But can there be any kind of compenfation in 
thefe rapines of detail cxercifcd by one clafs of ci* 
tizens over all the reft, or in ihofe cxercifcd by 
the latter over the former? Arc all profeflions in 
equal want of each other ? Several of them, which 
are expofed to frauds incefiantly renewed, do 
they not modljr-want opportunities of impofing 
in their turn ? Do not drcumdanccs make an 
alteration from one day to another in the propor^ 
lion there is between ihcfc impofitions? •Thefe 
obfervations will perhaps appear too trifling} let 
us therefore be allowed to dv/cll upon one more 
important refleflion. Will any wife man think 
it to be a matter of indifference that iniquity 
‘wrJti •mrpcnffcy, anri 

with univcrial confent, in all dates ; that the body 
of a nation fhould be corrupt, and to a degree "of 
corruption that knows neither redraintnorbounds} 
and that there » a material difference between a 
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tt=ft^7h•;ch tath the fanffion Sill" 

daily repeated, and any other poffible aft ot m , — ^ — , 

Tm evil mull, however, be thought 
diable, at leaft with relpea to retail Mades, fince 

the only fyllem of 'morality applicable « tlmfc 
who follow them, is com^ifcd in thcfe maxims . 

“ Endeavour not to be dilhonoured in your pro- 

“fcffion. If you fell '''“c°r u“ 

“ keep up at lead the reputation of felling better 
•• mctchandife ' Gain as much as you can ; and 
cfpccially avoid the hating of two prices tor 
“ vour goods. Make 'yoiir, fortune as fpccdily 
‘‘ as you can. ' If you (bbuld not be ilklpoken 
of, and Ihould not forfeu your character, all is 
** ^ve\k” Honefter principles , wight he' luDui- 
^uted to Ihcfc i but it would be in vain.^ The tri- 
fling dally profits, thofe niggardly favmgs whicli 
'conftitutc clTemial refourccs in fomc-pror^ons, 
lower and degrade the foul, and cstmguim in it 
all fenfe of dignity, and nothing truly laudable 
<ah be cilhcr recommended to, or expected from, 
a fpecics of men who have arrived to fuch apitch 
ot degradation. ' ' 

“ It 13 not the fame thing with thofe •whofe fpe- 
culatlons embrace all the counuics of the earth, 
whofe complicated operations conneft the moft 
idillant nations, and by whofe means the whole 
umverfe becomes one finglc family. Thcfc men 
may have a noble Idea ot their profeffion, and it 
is almofi UnncccITary to fay to mod of them, Be 
honefl In your dealings; becauj ^dil honefly, wh|j5 
It would be prejudicial to aim 

be injurious to your fcllow*cU*^*p^,'J-,!t'na 
the character of your nation, y - 

lio not abufe your credit; iba* \°ouro"»' 
cafe of any unevnefted imsforiunc* ^outaincii 
funds be able to replace thofe ' froin 

r V 0 L.VI. 
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n o O K completed ; but the Icafl lliock to your credit 
. may be followed by the worft of caiaftrophcs. J 

base known an inAance in which, ai the end of 
twenty years, it bad not yet been forgotten, that 
an opulent company had flopped payment for 
the fpacc of four and twenty hours. 

Tnr credit of a merchant is rcco\crcd with flill 
greater difTicuUy,*than tlic honour of a \voman : 
Nothing but a kind of miracle can put a flop to 
an alarm which fpreads itfcif inflantancoufiy Irom 
one hcmirphcrc of the globe to the other. , 

The merchant ought not to be Icfs jealous of 
his credit, than the mditary man of his Honour. 

If )ou liatcan) elevation of mind, you 
rather choofc to fcr\c your fcllow-cUizcns with 
Icfs advantage, than forc*igncrs at a Jefs rifk, with 
Icfs trouble, and with more profit. 

pRrFCR an honcA to a more lucrative fpccula- 
tion. 

It hath been faid, that the merchant, the 
banker, and the fa€Ior, being ciiiFcns of tiic 
.world by profcflion, were not citizens of any par- 
ticular country. Let fuel) injurious difeourfe no 
longer be holdcn againfl )ou. 

U, when you quit trade, you fliould only enjoy 
among your lcllow.citizcns that degree of confi- 
dcration granted to confidcrablc riches, you will 
not have acquired every thing which you might 
.have obtained from commerce. , 

Thl contempt of riches is perhaps incompati- 
ble with the fpirit of commerce : but woe be to 
ihofc in whom that fpirit ftonlU, exclude all fenti- 
inents of honour. ^ . 

i I HAVE raifed aifrahar m my heart to four 
claCTcs of citis'cns; to, the philofopher, ^uho 
Jearchts after truth, who enlightens the natfons, 
-and •‘who preaches, by his example, virtue to 
men; to ; thejinagiAratc, who knov^'S how to 
. , - ' . * maintain 
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maintain an equal balance of jullice ; to the mi-B o o K 
lUary man, who defends his country ; and to the . 
honed merchant, who enriches and honours it. 

The hufbandrnanj by whom we arc fed, 'will ex- 
cufc me for having iorgotten him. 

If the merchant doth not confidcr Inm/clf 
among this diftinguifhed rank of citizens, he doth, 
not hold liinifelfin fufficient eftimation. He for- 
gbs, that in his mamtng*s work a few drokes of 
his pen pul the four quarters of the world in mo* 
tion for their mutual happincfs. 

StrrcR not yourfclvcs to indulge any bafe jea* 
loufy for the profperity of another. If you tliwrirt 
tiis operations without any motive, you arc a bad 
man? and if you happen to difeover his operati* 
ons, and appropriate them to yourfclf, you will 
have robbed him. 

Th£ inHucncc of gold is as fatal to individuals 
as to nations. If you do not take care, you will 
be into.Vicatcd with it. You will be riefirous of 
heaping wealth upon wealth, and you will be- 
come either avaricious or prodigal. If you be 
avaricious, you will be rigid, and the feiitimcnt 
of commiferation and benevolence will be cxiin- 
guiflicd within you. IF you be prodigal, after 
having wafted the prime of your Hie in acquiring 
riches, you will be reduced to indigence by ex- 
travagant cxpcnccs ; and if you fljould cfcapc this 
misfortune, you will not cfcapc contempt. 

OpEK fomciimcs your purlc to the unfortunate 
and induftrlous man. 

Ip you wlfltto be honoured during your life, and 
afteryourdcath, confccratc a part of your fortune 
to feme monument of public utility. ■\\^oc to 5 our 
heirit if they be difplcafcd at this cxpcncc^ 

UtMEMDER, that Y.hcn a man dies who hath 
nothing but hU wealth to boaft of, he is no lofs to 
fociciy. 


Tjiesz 
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BOOK" These maxims, which wc have allowed our- 

' XIX. fclves to recall to the memory of man, have al- 
"'ways been, and will always be true. If it fhould 
happen that they fliould appear, problematical to 
foinc of thofe perfons whofc aftions they arc in- 
tended to regulate, the public authority mull be 
blamed for it. The rapacious and.fcrvUc trea- 
fury encourage in’' all parts private injuflice, by 
the general aQs of injuflice they arc feen to com- 
mit. They opprefs commerce with the number- 
kfs impolls theylayjopon itj they degrade the 
merchant, by tljc injurious fufpictons which they 
arc incenantly throwing out againft his probity; 
(hey render, in fome mcafurc, fraud ncccDary, 
by the latal invention of monopolies. s ' 
Mo-.ojoi.v Is the cxclufite privilege of one 
citizen, o\er all others, to buy or to fell. AttbU 
definition every fctifible man will ilart, and fay t 
Among' citizens, all equals, all ferving focteiy* 
all contributing to it’s cxpcnces, in-proportion to 
their means, hov is it poflible that one of them 
fliould have a right, of which another is legally 
deprived ? What matter, then, is this, fo facred in 
it’s nature^ that any roan whatever cannot acquire 
it, if he be in want of it ; or difpofc of ir,rif it*y 
Ihould belong to him. j * J 

'Tp any one could pretend to. this privilege^ it 
would undoubtedly be the foveragn. -Neverthe- 
Icfs, he cannot do it, for he is nothing more than 
the firft o^hc citizens. The body of' the nation 
may gratify him with it ; but then it is onfy an 
aft of defercncc,'and nor the confcquence of a 
prerogative, which would neccffanly be 'tyranni- 
cal. If, therefore, the iovereign cannot arrogate 
it to bimfelf, much left can he confer it upon an- 
other. ’ 'We cannot’gtvc away what is notour le- 
gitimate property, i ' < ^ 

■*=’ 1 I ^ But 
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- But if, 'Contrary to the nature of things, there book 
( hould exift a people, having fonic pretenfions to . 
liberty, and where the chief hath nevcrthclers arro- 
gated to himfclf, 'Or conferred a monopoly on 
. another, what hath ‘been ihc confcqucnce 01 this 
infringement of general ^rights ? Kcbcllion un- 
doubtedly. < No ; It ought to have been, although 
it has not. 'The rcafon of thi^s, that a focieiy is 
an aflemblage pf' men, employed in different 
funftions, having different intcrefts, jealous, pu- 
fdlanimous^ preferring the peaceable enjoyment 
of what is left them, to tbe'^jhaving rccourfc to 
arms in the ’defence of what is taken from them; 
living by the fide of each *othcr, and prefling 
upon cacti other, without any concurrence of in- 
clination: it is becaufe this unanimity, fo ufeful, 
if even it fhould fubfifl: among them, would nei- 
ther give them the courage nor tbc ftrength they 
are in want of, and cQnfcqucntly neither the hope 
of conquering, nor the refolution of perifhing: it 
is, 'becaufe they would fee for ihemfclvcs an im- 
minent danger in a fraiilcfs- attempt, while in 
fuccefs 'they would fee ‘only advantages for their 
defeendants, whom they have lefs regard for 
^than'they have for themfcivcs. - - • - Sometimes, 
however, this circumftancc hath happened. - - -- 
Yesf but it w’as brought about by the enthufiafm 
of fanaticifm., . 

But in whatever country monopoly may have 
taken place, it hath produced nothing but de- 
vaflation. Exclufive privileges have ruined the 
Old and ihe'Ncw 'World. There is no infant 
colony in the New Hcmilphcrc which hath not 
been either weakened or deftroyed by it. In our 
hcmifphcrc, there is^no flourifhing country the 
fplcndoorof which it hath 'not cxtmguilhcd; no 
enterprife, however brilliant, which it hath not 
obfeured j no circumftancc, more or Icfs flatter- 
ing, 
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BOOK ing, which it hath not turned to the general detri-' 

^ nicnt. t " 

^ But by wliat fatality hath all this happened ? , 
It was not a fatality, but) a ncccflity. It hath 
been done, hccaufc it was ncccflary it lliould be 
done, 'and for this rcafon : hccaufc the poflenbr 
of a privilege, however powerful he, may be,.can 
ncvcr.havc either fte credit or the refourccs of a 
whole nation: becaufc his monopoly not being 
able to laft for ever, he avails himfclf of it as fait 
as he can, fees nothing but the prefent moment,-' 
and every’ thing which is beyond the term of 
his cxclufivc privilege is nothing to him; he 
choofes rather, to be lefs rich without waiting, 
than more' rich by waiting. By an inllinft na- 
tural to men, whofc enjoyments are founded 
upon injufticc, tyranny, and vexation, the is per- 
petually in dread of the fuppreflion of a'privilcge 
fatal to all. This has happened, becaufe,bJS 
intereft is all to himfclf, and the intcreft of the 
nation is nothing to him : n is bccaufe, lor * 
fmall and inomcntarj advantage, but for a cer- 
tain one, he ferupks not, to do a great and per- 
manent mifehief: it is bccaufe the exclufive pri- 
vilege, when It comes to the fpot .where it is to ^ 
be excrcifed, introduces along with it the train of 
all pcrfccuiions; it is ,becaulc by the folly, the 
vague extent, or the cxtcnfion of the terms of his 
grant, and by the power lof ihim who hath cither 
granted or protcQs it, he becomes roafter of all, 
interferes vvith every ihmg, he reflrains and de- 
ftroys every thing; he will annihilate a branch of 
induflry ufcful to all, in order to compel an- 
other branch, prejudicial to all but himfelf; he 
will pretend to command the foil, as he hath 
commanded the labours, and the ground mult 
ceafe producing what is proper to it, in order to 
produce only what is fuitable to the' monopoly* 

or 
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or to'bccomc barren for he wU prefer^barten-B O O K 
nefi to a fertility ^vhich inctrfcrcs with him, and. 
fcarcuy which he docs 'not feel, to plenty which 
might diminith his profits : it is becaufe, accord- 
ing to the nature of the thing of which he hath 
got the exclufivc trade, if u be an article of 
primary necegity, he. will ftarve at ortce a whole 
country, or leave it quite bar^; if^ic be notan* 
article of primary ncccfiity, he will foon be able, 
b> indircft means, to make it one, and he will 
ftill ftarve, nnd leave quite bare the country, 
which he will eafily deprnc of the means of ac- 
quiring this article : u is becaufe it is almoft 
poffiblc for him, who is the lolc vender, to make 
nimfelf, by contrivances as artful and deep as 
tljey are atrocious, tlie only buydrj and that 
then he will put at pleafure the articles he fells, at 
a very exorbitant price 5 and that whicli ihc’pco- 
pie are obliged to fell to him, at a very low one. 

Then it is, that the 'feller, being difgufted of a 
branch of induftry, of a culture and of a labonr 
which doth not bring lutn the equivalent of his 
cspcnccs, every thing goes to ruin, and the na- 
tion falls into mifery. 

Tnr term of the 'exclufivc privileges expires, 
and the polTenbr of It retires opulent ; but tlie 
opulence of a finglc man, raifed upon the ruin of 
the multitude, is a great evil, and therefore why 
bath it not been obviated? Wherefore is it not 
oppofed ? Trom the prejudice, as truel as it is 
cbfurdy that it is a matter of indifference to the 
ftatc, whether wealth be in the purfc of one man, 
or of anoihcr; whether it be confined to one man, 
or diftributcd attiong fcvcral. Abft/rdy becaufe in 
all cafes, and cfpcciaTly in thofc of great ncccf- 
fity, the forcrcignnddrcffcshimfelf to the nation; 
that is, to a great number of men, who poffefs 
fcarcc any thing, and whofe turn is completed by 
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BOOK ing, ^vb»cb it hath not turned to the general dctrl- 

^ ment 

But by what fatality hath all this happened ^ 
II was not a fatality, but a ncccfllty It hath 
been done, bccaufc ii was neceffary it fiiould be 
done, and for this rcafon bccaufe the poflcITor 
of a pn\ liege, however powerful he may be, can 
never have either credit or the rcfourccs of a 
whole jiation bccaufe h«s monopoly not being 
able to lad for ci-cr, he avails hmifcU of it as fait 
as he can, fees nothing but the prefent moment, 
and c\CTy thing which is beyond the terra of 
hts t'cclufivc privilege is nothing to l»m, he 
choofes rather to be lefs rich without wailing, 
than more Jich b) waiting By an inAinft na- 
tural to men, whofc enjoyments arc founded 
upon injullicc, lyranny, and vexation, he is per 
petually m dread of the fupprcnion of a pritilcge 
fatal to all This h'*s happened, becaufer hts 
jntcred IS all to hunfclf, and the inlcreft of the 
nation is nothing to him it is bccaufe, for a 
fmall and momentar) advantage, but fpr a ccr 
tain one, he fcroplcs not to do a great and per 
inancm mifchicf it is bccaufe the cxdufive pn 
vilcgc, when a comes to the fpot ,whcre it is to ^ 
be cxercifcd, introduces along with it the train of 
all perfecutions it is becaide by the folly, the 
vague extent, or the evtenfian of the terms of his 
grant, and by the power of him who hath either 
granted or protcQs it, he becomes matter of all, 
interferes with every thing, he rcttrains and de- 
ftroys every thing, he will annihilate a branch of 
indiiftry wfefwl to all, \n order to compel an 
other brnneh, prejudicial to all but himfclf, he 
will pre end to command the foil, as he hath 
commanded the labours, and the ground mult 
ceafe producing wbat is proper to it, in order to 
produce only wbat is fuitable to the inonopoly» 
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ortO'bccomcbarrenvfor he will prefer'barren-B o o K. 
rcf> to a fertility which incirfcrcs with him, and 
fcarcity which he docs 'not feel, to plenty which 
might dimimflt his profits t it Is bccaufe, accord-* 

5 ng to the nature of the thing of which he hath 
got the excluftvc trade, if it be an^ article of 
primary necegity, he will ftarve at once a whole 
country, or leave it quite bai^j Ifiit be not an' 
article of primary ncccflity, he will foon be able, 
by iudircfl means, to make it one, and he will 
ftill ftarve, and jeave quite bare the country, 
which he will eaftly deprive of the means of ac- 
qbiring this article : it is becaufe it is almoft ' 
poflible for him, who is the folc vender, to make 
hitnfclf, by confrivanccs as artful and deep as 
t^ey are . atrocious, the only buy^r; and that 
then he will put at pleafurcthc articles he fells, at 
a very exorbitant price; and that which tbe'pco- 
pic art obliged to fell to him; at a very low one. 

Then it is, that the feller, being difguftcd of a 
branch of induftry, of a culture and of a labour 
which doth not bring him the equivalent of his 
expcnccs, every thing goes to ruin, and the na- 
tion falls into mifery. * 

The term of the 'csclufive privileges expires, 
and the poflenor of it retires opulent 5 but the 
opulence of a finglc man, raifed upon the ruin of 
the multitude, ii a great evil, and therefore why 
bath it nor been obviated? Wherefore is it not 
oppofed ? From ^ the prejudice, as cruci as it is 
obfurd-, that it Is a matter of indifference to the 
ftatc, whether wealth be in the purfc of one man, 
or of another ; whether it be confined to one man, 
or diftributed among fcveral.' Abfurdy bccaufe in 
all cafes, and efpccially in tbofe of great necef- 
fity, the fovcrcign addreffes himfclf to the nation; 
that is, to a great number of men, who poflefs 
fcarce any thing, and whofc ruin is completed by 

the 
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BOOK the little that is^takcn frbm them ; and to a vc 
^ fmall number of men, who poffcfs a great dc 
and who give a little, or indeed who never gi 
in proportion to what 'they poflefej and whe 
contribution, if ‘even it were upon a level wj 
their wealth, would never yield the hundred 
part of what might have been obtahied, withe 
cxaflion, and without murmur, 'from a nuit 
Tous fet of people in cafy circumftances/ Cru 
becaufe, with equal advantages, It would be : 
'a£t of inhumanity to compel the 'multitude 
want and lo fuffer. j 

But is the 'exclufivc privilege gratuitoul 
granted? Sometimes; 'and it is then a xhark 
acknowledgement either for great fcrviccs,'or foi 
long train of mean fcrvilitics, or the rcfult of t 
intrigues* of a'fcrics'of fubaltcrns, bought ai 
fold; one extremity of which feiics comes Fro 
the loweft, claCTes of fociety, while the other 
contiguous .to thethrone; and that is what 
called proteSion. When fold, it is never for ii 
full value, and that for feveral reafons* ' It is ir 
polTible that the price paid for It can compenfa 
for .the ravages iti occafions.' U*s value cann 
. yet be known, neither' by the chief of the natio; 
who knows -nothing, ‘nor by his reprefentativ 
who is bften as ill informed,’ befide that he 
fometimes a traitor to his mailer and to his com 
try j nor even by tbc purchafer himfcif, who a 
ways calculates his acquifition by the rate of it 
lead produce. In a word, thefe fhameful ba 
' gains being mollly made in times of crifis, tl 
adminiftration accepts'^ fum little proportionc 
to I’ne va’itie o5 fnc fning^biit ativanccci'm fi 
mornent of urgent nccefljty, or, what is moi 
comfiilDn, of urgent caprice. • 

Lastly, let us examine what is the rcfult i 
thefe monopolies repeated, and of the difallei 

whit 
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which attend them; the rum of the ftate, andBOOK 
the contempt of public faith. After thefc adls of , 
infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a blufli, the .nation is plung^ into defo- 
lation.’ In the midft ol fevcral milljons of unfor- 
tunate wretches, there anfes the proud -head of 
feme extortioners, gorged with riches, and infult- 
ing over the mifery of all. The empire enervated, 
totters for fome time on the borders of the'abyfs 
into which it falls, amongfl the acclamations of 
contempt and Tidicule from il*s neighbours ; un- 
Icfs heaven fhould raifeup a faviour mit*s/avour, 
whom italways expcQs, but who doth not always 
arrive, or who is foon difgufted by the genera! 
perfecution he experiences from thofe villains of 
whom he is the terror. 

- The obftacles with which the fcveral govern- 
ments clog the trade which their fubjefts either 
carry* on,' or ought to carry ort, among them- 
felves, are ftiU much more multiphed in that trade 
which is carried on between one Hate and the reft; 

This jealoufy of the powers, which is almofl of 
modern dale, might be taken for a' fccrct confpi- 
racy to ruin each other, without advantage to 
any one of them. 

Those who govern the people, e.vcrt the fame 
fkill in guarding againft the induftry of the na- 
tions, as in preferviog tlicmfclvcs from the arti- 
fices of the intriguing men by whom they arc 
furrounded. Afts of violence and reciprocal en- 
mity univcrfally prevail in all parts. Some igno- 
rant, mean, and corrupt men, have filled Eu- 
rope, and the whole world, wiih a niultilude of 
unbearable rcflraints, which have been more and 
more extended. CentineU and obflaclcs arc placed 
in cvecy part of the fca and of the land. The tra- 
veller enjoys no repofe, the merchant no pro- 
perty; both are equally erpofed to allthcfnarcs 

of 
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B o o K the little that is taken from them j and to a very 
number of incn,'who pofTcfs a great deal 
and who give a ruUc> or indeed '.who never give 
in proportion to what they pofiefe; and whofe 
contribution, if even it were Upon a -level with 
their wealth, would never yield ’the hundredth 
part of what might have been obtained, without 
cxaQion, and without murmur,'' from a nume. 
rous fet of people in cafy circumflances.' Cruel^ 
becaufc, with equal advantages, it would be an 
“aft of inhumanity to compel the 'multitude to 
want and to fuffer. ' 

But is the -exclufivc privilege gratuitoufly 
granted? Sometimes and it is then a mark’ of 
acknowledgement either for great ferviccs, or for a 
long train of mean fervUities, or the rchill of the 
imngttcs'of a“fcrics*of fubaltcrns, bought 'and 
fold; one extremity of which feries comes from 
the lowcft clatfes of fodety, while the other is 
contiguous .to the’thronc*, and-that is what « 
called protection. •'When fold, it is never for it’s 
full value, and that for fcvcral rea^ons»^ It is im- 
pofliblc that the price paid for it can* compenfate 
for^the ravages it occafions. '' It’s .value cannot 
. yet be known, neither by the chief of the nation, 
who knows -nothing, nor by his reprefentative, 
who is often as ill informed, befidc'thatthc is 
fotnetimes a traitor to his mafter and to his coun- 
try; nor even by the purchafer himfclf, who al- 
ways calculates his acquifition by the rate of it’s 
leaft produce. In a word, thefe fhameful bar- 
gains being moftly made in limes of crifis, the 
adminiftration accepts' a fum little proportioned 
to the value of the things’ biit ddvanced in the 
moment of urgent neccflity, or, what is more 
comAbn, of urgent caprice. 

. Lastly, let us examine what Is the refult of 
thefe monopolies Tcpeaied, and of the difaflcrs 

- which 
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"which attend them*, the tu*^ of the ftatc, and book 
the contempt of public faith. After thefc afts of , , 

infidcHty, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a bluOi, the nation is plunged into defo- 
lation.* In the midft of fcvcral millions of unfor- 
tunate wretches, there arifes the proud fiead of 
fomc extortioners, gorged wiih^^riches, and infiilt- 
ing over the mifery of all. The empire enervated, 
totters for fomc time on the borders of the abyfs 
into which it falls, amongft the acclamations of 
contempt and ridicule from it’s neighbours ; un- 
Icfs heaven thould raife up a faviour in it’s favour, 
whom it always expc£ts, but who doth not always 
arrive, or who is foon difguftcd by the general 
perfecution he experiences from thofe villains of 
whom he is the terror. 

The obftacles with which the fcvcral govern- 
ments clog the trade which their fobjefls either 
carry* on,‘or ought to carry on, among them- 
fclves, are (liU much more multiplied in that trade 
which is carried on between one (late and the reft. 

This jcaloufy of the powers, which is almoft of 
modern date, 'might he taken for a fccrct confpi- 
racy to ruin each other, without advantage to 
any one of them. ■' 

Those who govern the people, exert the fame 
Ikill in guarding againft the induRry of the na- 
tions, as in preferving thcmfclvcs from the arti- 
fices of the intriguing men by whom they are 
furrounded. ’Afls of violence and reciprocal en- 
mity univcrfally prevail in all parts. Some igno- 
rant, mean, and corrupt men, have filled Eu- 
rope, and the whole world, with a multitude of 
unbearable rcRraints, which have been more and 
more extended. Ccnlincls and obRacles are placed 
in cvety part of the Tea and of the land. The tra- 
veller enjoys no repofe, the merchant no pro- 
perty; both arcfcquallycxpofcd to allthcfnarcs 

of 
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B O o Kof an infidious legi^tion, that gives rife to crimes 
XIX. ty It's prohibiiion» and to penalties by crimes. 

^Mcn become culpable without knov\ing it, or 
without dcfign j arc arrefted, piundcrccl, and 
taxed, without having any thing to reproach 
thcmfclvcs with. Such is the ftatc of commerce 
in time of peace. But what fhall we fay of com- 
mercial wars ? 

It is natural enough for a people, pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refufes them fubfift- 
ence i and to reap the harvcfl of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is retrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to plead an 
excufe for ihcfc hoftUUics. Men mull neceCTarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive 
commerce, 'and can fuppy fevcral other dates 
from it*s fupcrfluHy ; what motive can indu'cc it 
io declare w'ar againd other indudrioiis nations $ 
to obftruft their naslgation and their labours > in 
a word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death f 
Why docs it arrogate to itfeif an exclufivc branch 
of trade, a right of fidiing and of navigation, as 
if it were a matter of property, jind as if the fea 
were to be divided into adres os well as the land? 
The motives of fuch ar^ eafily difeovered : 
w'c know' that the jcaloufy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealoufy of power. But have any 
'peopl^; a"' right to ohftruCl a work they cannot 
execmc*tbcinfclvcs, and to condemn another na- 
tion fd indolence, becatife they thcmfclvcs chbofe 
JQ be*^ entirely given up to It? 

^•'Jiovv unnatural and contradiftory an espreflion 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the fource 
and means of fubfiftcnce ; war of dedruftion. 
^Corhinercc may, poflibly, give rife to war, and 
continue it; but war puts a Hop to every branch 

of 
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of commerce.. Wha{cvcr,adcantagc one nation b o O K 
may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- . 
tivc of induftry and emulation to both: in war, 
on the contrary, the injury alTcQs both j for plun- 
der, fire, and fword, can neither improve ‘lands, 
nor enrich mankind. Thewars of commerce are 
fo much the more fatal, as bytheprefent fuperio- 
jiiy of the maritime powers over thofc of the con- 
tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 
of rbe world, the conflagration becomes general ; 
and that the diffenfions of two maritime powers 
excite the fpirit of difeord among all their allies, 
and Qccafton inaflivity even among the neutral 
powers. » . , • [ 

, Coasts and Teas flained with blood, and co- 
vered with dead bodies j the horrors of war ex- 
tending from pole to pole, between Africa, Afia, 
and America, as well throughout the Tea that fc- 
parates us from the New World, as throughout 
the vafl extent of the Pacific Ocean : .fuen has 
been the fpe^taclc exhibited in the two lafl wars, 
in which ail the powers of Europe Iiave been al- 
ternately Ihakcn, or have dillinguiflicd them- 
fclvcs by feme remarkable exertion. In the mean 
while, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 
did not fupply the lodes it had fuflained 5 the 
lands were exhaufted by taxes^ and the channels 
of navigation did not aOift the progrefs of agri- 
culture. The loans of the /bie previoudy ruined 
the fortunes of the citizens by ufurious profits, 
the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thofe 
powers that were viflorious, opprcITcd'by the 
conquefts they had made, and having acquired 
.T .Ians’ A'cejr ot- 

cUliivatc, were involved in the ruin of their ene- 
mies. The neutral powers, who w'cre defirous of 
enriching thcmfelvcs in peace, in the midft of this 
commotion, w'crc expofed, and tamely fubmiitcd 
. to 
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B o q K to infults . more dtfgraccful than the defeats' of an 
^ ^ open war. * ' 

- The rpirit of difeord had been transferred from 
the fovereigns to tile people. The citizens of the 
feveral ftaics took up arms reciprocally to plun- 
der each other. Noihltig was feen but merchant- 
men changed into privateers : thofc by whom 
they were commanded were not urged -by ncccf- 
fny to follow this Employment i lome of thcr" 
had fortunes, and the others might have recelvt 
advantageous falarlcs from all Tides. An ino 
dmatc paflion for plunder was the only llimuli 
they had to this depravity. When they mct wli 
a peaceful merchantman,' they were feized with 
ferocious joy, which manifcllcd itfclf*in the mo 
lively tranfports: they 'were cruel, and hom 
cidcs.. An enemy fortunate, Hrongcr,'! 
bolder, might, in their turn, deprive them of the 
prey, their liberty, and their life/ But the afpe 
of a danger fo common did not diminilh eiihi 
their avance or their rage* Tliis fpecies of frei 
zy was not new. It had been known in the mo 
. diftant ages, and had been perpetuated from or 
century to another. Man, at all times, thoug 
not urged by the unconquerable ftimulus'of hur 
gcr, hath fought to devour man. The calamity 
howfver, which we here deplore, ‘had never ar 
fen to that pitch at which we have feen it, Th 
aftivity of piracy bath incrcafcd in proportion z 
the Teas have furnilhcd it* with more means to fr 
tisfy it’s avidity, and 11*3 turbulent fpirit. 

Will nations, then, never be convinced of th 
neceffity of putting an 'end to thefc afts of bai 
■» Would reftTaint which fhoui 

cheek their progrefs,‘i prove a circumflance c 
evident'utihty ? 'Wherefore mull the produfllor 
ofithc two worlds be either fwallowcd up in th 
abyfs of-, the ocean, , together with the velTe 
a whic 
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which convey them j or become the prey of theB O o K. 
vices and debauchery of a few vagabonds, defti- .3^^ _p 
tute of ‘morals and of principles? Will this in- 
fatuation^,continuc much longer, or will the ad- 
miniftralors of empires at length open their eyes 
to. the light Should they one day be made ac- 
quainted with their true mterefts, with the eflen- 
tial interefts of the focicties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their 
policy to. the clear) ngi of the fcas from pirates, 
but they will extend it fo far, as to leave a free 
intcrcourfc to the connexions fubfifling between 
their refpeXive fuWeXs, / during tbofc murderous 
and dellruSivo-homlitics which frequently harafs 
and ravage the globe. t ‘ 

They are » fortunately pafled thofe deplorable 
times, when the nations fought for their mutual 
annihilation. ■ The remedies which at prefent di- 
vide Europe, have not fo fatal an aim. It is 
feldom that any other objeX is propofed, than the 
reparation of Tome injufticc, or the maintenance 
of a certain equilibrium between empires. TTic 
belligerent powers will .undoubtedly endeavour 
to annoy^and to weaken each other, as much as 
poflible; but if none of them could do more 
mifehief than they fuffered, would it not be ge- 
nerally ufeful to put a flop to thefe calamities ? 

This is what contlanlly happens, when war fuf- 
pends the operations oi commerce. 

Then one Hate rejeXs the produXions and the 
induftry of the adverfe ftatc, which, in it*s turn, 
rejeXs her produXions and her induftry. • This 

is, on both fidcs,i a diminution of labour, of pro- 
fit, and of enjoyments. The interference of neu- 
tral powers, in thefe circumftances, is not fo fa- 
vourable as we areperhaps accuftomed to confidcr 

it. Befidc that their agency muflneccflarily be ve- 

ry cxpcnfitcj.thcy endeavour to raife themfclves 
. upon 
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book upon the rum of Aofc whom they fccm to fciTC. 
Whatever their foil and their raanufa£lurcs can 

* — furnifli, IS fubftilhicd, as much as poflible, to the 
productions of the foil and manuhtlurcs of the 
armed powers, which frequently do not recover 
at the peace, what the hoftihtics had made them 
lofe. It will therefore be always confident with 
the interefts of Ihc nations which mike war 
agamft each other, to continue, without rcflraint, 
the cxcbanges''they carried on before their dif- 
fenfions. " ’ t 

’ All truths hold by each other. ' Let this truth, 
the importance' of which wc have eflablifiied, 
dircft the conduftbf governments, and wefliall 
foon fee ihofe innumerable barriers, which even 
in times of the moft profound tranquillity, fepa- 
rate the nations, whatever may be the affiniticfc 
which nature or chance hath created between 
them, will exilV no more. • i / 

The moft fanguinary difputes were iformerly 
no more than tranficnt cxplofions, after which, 
each people repofed upon their arms, cither de- 
feated or triumphant Peace, at that time, was 
peace , but, at preferr, it is’^nolhingfinore than 
a tacit war Lvery tlaic rejefts foreign produc- 
tions, either by prohibitions, or by reftraints 
often cquiv-\lent to probibitions Every ftalc re- 
fufes i'’s own, upon fuch equitable terms which 
might maVc them be fought after, or extend their 
confumption. The dc%b of mutuallj annoying 
each other, is extended from one pole to the 
other In vain hath nature regulated, tliat, un- 
der 1 cc Wife laws, every country fliould be opu- 
Icfnt.'' poVerful, and happy, from the wcaltli, the 
Thwer, ind the felicity of the reft. They Inve, 
'OuanhnoiiHy as n were, difturbcd this plan of uni 
'‘^crfal benevolence, to the detriment of them all. 
*Tlicir anvbiiion hath led them to infulatc them 
‘ fcltcs; 
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'reives*, and ihis-folitary fituation bath made thcms o O K 
dcfirous oF an cxclufivc prorpcriiy. Evil for 
hath then 'been returned. Artifices have been 
bppofed to artifices, proFcriptions to proferipti* 
ons, and fraud to fraud. Nations have become 
enervated, in attempting to enervate the rival 
powers ; and it was impoflible that if ihould be 
btherwife. The connexions of comnterce archil 
vcryclofc,. One of it*s branches cannot expe- 
rience any oppofuion, without the others being 
fcnfiblc of it. Commerce conneXs’ people and 
fortunes together,' and eftabhthes the iniercourfc 
of exchanges. It is one entire whole, the fevcral 
parts of which, attraX, fupport, and balance each 
other. It rcfcmblcs the human body, all the 
• parts of which arc aOeXed, when one of them 
doth not fulfil* the funXions that were deflined 
to it. 1 • . ‘ 

Woi/CD you whh to put an end to the calami- 
ties which ilUcontrivcd plans have brought upon 
the whole earth, you mod pull down the fatal 
walls with which they ha\c cncompaficd them- 
fclvcs. You mufl rellorc that, happy fraternity 
which conftituted the. delight of the firfl ages. 

Let the people, in w'haicvcr country fate may 
have placed them, to whatever, government they 
may be fubjeX, wliatcvcr religion they may pro- 
-feCs,^ communicate as freely with each other, as 
the inhabitants of a hamlet with thofe of a neigh- 
bouring one ; with thofe of the mod contiguous 
town, and with all thofe of the fame empire j that 
is to fay, free from duties, formahiies, or predi- 
JfXions. 

/I'hcn, but not before, the earth will be filled 
with pToduXions, and thofe of an exquifite qua* 
luy. The frenzy of impoGiions and prohibiti- 
ons bath reduced each Hate to culfnatc commo- 
diticj, which it’s foil and U’* climate rejeXed, and 

Vot. VI. f* f which 
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Ti O O Kwliich «crc never either of good quality, ’or picn* 
xtx 'riic labours wtU be dircGcd to ^notheV 

cli.inncl. When ibc cartli cati fatisfy it’s wants iri 
a more plcafant way, and at a cheaper rate', jc will 
.turn all »v*s aQWUy to objefts for which nature 
had deflined it ; and which being fuch as they 
Ihould be, will find an advantageous mart in thofe 
places even where an enlightened f){lcra of^treo* 
notny fiiall have determined the people to rejeft 
them. ' * . . 

'Ttiri;, but not before, all nations wilhattam 
to that degree of profperity, to which they ‘arc 
allowed to afpirc: they will enjoy both their own 
riches, and the riches of other nations. '<Tbc 
people who had till' then had fonie fuccefs in 
tradi, have liithcrto imagined that their neigh* 
hours couid only mike Ihclr own trade flotiHlh 
'at the cxpcncc of their^s. This prefumption bad 
made them behold with an anxious and Jufpicibus 
eye, the elTorti that were' madc'to improve their 
Ittuaiionj and had excited them to interrupt, 'by 
the manccuvrcs of an aflive and tinjufi cupidity, 
labours, the confcqucnccs of which they dreaded. 
They will alter their condu£l,Vhcn they ftiall have 
uoderRood, that the natural ^and moral order of 
things is fubverted by the prefent Rate of them j 
■tha't the idlcncfs of one country is hurtful lo all 
thcrcR, either becaufe it condemns them to more 
labour, flr'^ bccaufc it deprives them of fome 
enjoyments j that foreign induRry, far from con- 
fining thcir's,'’win extend it J that the more be- 
nefits fliall be multiplied around them, the m&re 
eafy it will be for them to extend their conveni- 
ences, ^and their ''exchanges; that their harvcRs 
hiid 'thVir manufaftures muR nccclTarily fall to 
rum,'' ir" the marts, and their returns, arc to be 
deficient; that Rates, as well as individuals, have 
a ^ifiblc intcrcR, habitually, to fell at the higheft 
. ' “ ~ price 
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price poffiblc, and to purchafe at the higheftBOOK 
price poffiblc j and that this double advantage .' , 
can be found only in the greateft poffiblc compe- 
tition, and in the greateft affluence,* between the 
fellers and the purchafers. This is the intcreft of 
ever)' government, and it is therefore the intcreft 
of all of them# 

■ Let it not be faid, that, in the fyftem of a ge- 
neral and illimiied liberty, feme people would 
acquire a too determined afeendant over the reft. 

The new plans will not deprive any ftatc of it*s 
foil, or of u*s genius. Whatever advantages each 
tmay have had m times of prohibition, it v:\\\ pre- 
fers c under the guidance of better principles. 

It*s utility will even ^ incrcafe confidcrably, be* 
caufc il*s neighbours, enjoying more wealth, will 
more and more extend U*s confumptions. 

If there exifted a country iwhich -might be 
allowed to have feme difiikc to the abolitionjof 
the prohibitive government, it undoubtedly would 
be that which improvident nature hath ^condemn- 
ed to an eternal po\ erty. Accuftomed' to rejcQ, 
by fumptuary laws, the delights of more fortu- 
nate countries, they might be apprehenfive that a 
communication entirely free, with them, might 
fubvert their maxims, corrupt their morals, and 
pave the way for their ruin. Thefe alarms would 
be ill-founded. Except, perhaps, a few moments 
of illufion j every -nation would regulate their 
wants by their abilities. 

‘ Happy, then, and infinitely happy, will be that 
power, which lhall be the firft to difcncumbcr 
xkWS xif Abe Aud .^hf ^nevh*- 

bitions, which in all parts opprefs and flop the 
progrefs of commerce. Atiraclcd by the liberty, 
the facility, the fafety, and the multiplicity of 
exchanges; thcfliips, the prodoflions, the com* 
modules, and the merchants of all countries, will 
F f 3 crowd 
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BOO n crowd into tbcir ports. The cauTcs of fo fplclidid 
a profpcriiy'wtU loon be underftood j and tlic na- 
renouncing ihcir ancient errors, and 
dcdruftivc prejudices, will liaften to adopt prin-' 
ciplcs fo fertile in favourable events. The revo- 
lution will become general. Clouds will be dlf- 
pcllcd in all parts ; a fcrenc Iky will fliiiic over tlic 
face of the whole globe, and nature will refume 
the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 
univerfaV' peace arifc, which a warlike, but hu- 
mane monarch did not tliink to be a cliimcrical 
idea. If lo dcfirable and fo little cxpcQcd a be- 
nefit lliould not iffuc from this ‘new order of 
things, from this great unfolding of reafon, at 
Icaft the general felicity of men will ^ be efta- 
blifhed upon a more foHd bafis. 

AgrUut- CoMMCRCE, whlcU ua'turally arifes from agri- 
culture,"'rciurns to^ it by it’s bent, and by It's 
Cixcuiation. Thus it is that thb rivers return to 
the fca', which has produced them, by the cstha- 
laiioris of it's waters into vapours, and by the fall 
of thofe vapours into waters, (The flow of gold 
brought by the circulation- and confumption of 
the fruits of the • earth, returns, at length, into 
the fields, there to produce all the nccclfaries of 
life, and the materials of commerce. If the lands 
be not cultivated, all commerce Is precarious ; 
becaufc it is deprived of it’s original fupplies, 
which are' the productions of nature. Nations 
that arc only maritime, orcorhmcrcial, enjoy, it 
is true, the fruits, of commerce j. but the tree of 
it belongs to thofe people \vho cultivate it. • A- 
griculture is therefore the firfl and real opulence 
of a flate. ' , , 

The*? E benefits were not enjoyed in the infancy 
of the world. The firft inhabitants of the globe 
YelicJ only upon chance, and upon their dexterity, 
for procuring to themfclvcs an uncertain fubfift- 
" ^ cnee. 
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»cnce. Xhcy'^wandered from one region to ano-B o O k 
ther. Inceflamly abforbcd m the ideas of want ^ 
or fear, they reciprocally fled from, ordcflroyed, 
each other. The earth uas ilirrcd up,* and the 
mlferics of a vagabond life were alleviated. In 
proportion as agriculture was extended, mankind 
were multiplied with the means of fubfiflcncc. 

Nations, and even great ones, ^verc ‘formed. 

Some of them difdained the fourcc of their prof- 
perity, and "were punilhed for that fenfelefs pride 
by mtafions. Upon the ruins of vail monar- 
chies, funk in lethargy, by the neglect of ufeful 
Jabours, new Rates arofe; which having, in their " 
turn, contracted the habit of trufting the carcy^f 
^ihcir fublittencc to their iTavcs, were notable to 
rcfift the nations Rinmlaicd either by mig?ncc 
or.barbarifm. 

Such was the fate of Rome. .Proud of the 
fpoils of the univerfe, flte held In contempt the 
rural occupations of her founders, and of her 
moftlliuftrious citizens. Her countr)'.pIaces were 
filled With delightful retreats, She fubfiRcd 
only upon foreign contributions. The people, ^ 
corrupted by perpetual profufions, abandoned 
the labours of tillage. All the ufeful or honour- 
able places were purchafed with abundant diRri- 
butions of corn. Hunger gate the law, in t-he 
comitia. All the orders of the republic were no 
longer^ governed by any thing but hunger and 
amufement. Then the empue fell to rum, de- 
ftroyed rather b) il^s.mtcmal vlqcs, than bj the 
barbarians who tore rt to pieces. 

The contempt which the Romans had for 
agriculture. In the Intoxication of thofe conquefts 
which had ghen them the whole world without - 
their cultivating it, was perpetuated. It was • 
adopted by thofe favage hord-, who, dcRroying 
by the fword, a power which was cflabliQicd by 
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U o o kU, left to the vaHals the clearing of the lands, 'of 
\whjch they referved to themfehts the fruits, and 
“'the property. E%en in the age fubfequent to the 
difeovery of the Eaft and Weft Indies, this truth 
. was unattended to ; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in wars of ambition or 
religion to confidcr it ; or whether the conquefts 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the feas, 
having brought us ireafures without labour, we 
contented ourfelvcs with enjoying them by en- 
couraging luxury and the arts, ^before any method 
‘ had been thought of to fecure thefc riches, „ 

But the time came, when plunder cealed, 
having no obje£l on which It could be 'exercifed. 
When the conquered lands In the New World, 
after having been much, contefted for, were di- 
vided, it became ncceffary to cultivate them, and 
to fupport the colonifts who fettled there. As 
thefc were natives of Europe, they culftvated for 
that countr) fuch produ£lions as it did not fur- 
■lulh, and required in jeturn fuch provhions as 
cuftora had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonics were peopled, and as the number 
of Tailors and mahufa^urers incrcafcd with the 
incrcafc of produ^ions, the lands muft ncccITarily 
.furnilh a greater quamny of rubfiftencc for the in- 
crcalc oi population j and an augmentation^ of 
indigenous commodities, for foreign articles' of 
exchange and confumpiion. The laborrops em- 
ployment of navigation, and 'the fpoiling of pro- 
Vifions in Jhc tranfport,,,cauring a greater lofs of 
materials and produce, it became nccelTary to 
cultivate the earth with the q^rcateft care and aCTi- 
duity, m order to render it more fruitful. The 
^niumption of American commodities, far from 
Jefrenin^ that of European produClions, ferved 
.Only to incrcafc and extend it upon all the feas, in 
^all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 

and 
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and jndullry prevailed. Thtis .the people "who BOOK' 
were the raoH commerchl, ncccffarily became, at . 
the fame time, the greatcll promoters of agricul- 
ture. » 

England firll conceived the idea of this new 
fyftcm., (She cIlabliQicd and encouraged it by 
honours and premiums propofed to the planters. 

A medal was ftricken and prefented to the duke 
of DcdForcl, with the follow ing' infeription : Fer 
having planted OaF^ Ttiptolcmus and Ceres were 
adored in antiquity only from fimilar motives ", 
and yet temples and altars arc ftill crefted to in- 
dolent monks." The God of nature will not fuf- 
fer that mankind ihould periO). He hath im- 
planted in all noble and generous minds, in the 
hearts of all people and, of enlightened monarebs, 
this idea, that labour is the firft duty of man, 
and that the moft important of all labours is that 
of cultivating the land.' The reward that attends 
agricuUurcj the fatisfying of our' wants, is the 
heft encomium that' can be made of it. J / 1 bad a 
fubjeSl 'ivbo could produce t-jjo blada of earn injiead 
of one, faid a monarch, I jbould prefer bm to all the 
fran of political genius sn the Jlate. How much is it 
to be lamented that fuch a king and.fuch an opi- 
nion arc merely the fiSion of Sw’ifi’s brain ? But a 
nation that can produce fuch writers,' mull necef- 
Jaxily confirm the truth of this fublimc idea j and 
accordingly ^wc find that England doubled the 
"produce of it’s cultivation. ' . 

- Europc had this great example for more than . 
half a century under her eyes, without it’s mak- 
ing a {\ifficient impteffion upon her to induce her 
to follow it. The French, who, under the' ad- 
miniftranon of three cardinals, had fcarce been 
allowed to turn their thoughts to public affairs, 
^ventured at length, in 17^0, to write on fubjcfls 
of importance and general utility. The under- 
' ' * taking 
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"BOO K talcing ofamimverfaldifiionary of arts and fcicnces* 
^^P^l^brought every great ob]c& to view, and cxercifcd 
the thoughts ot every man of genius and of know- 
ledge. ^MomeCquieu wrote the fpirit of la\vs»an4 
the boundaries of genius were extended.- ’Natu- 
ral hiftory was wntien by a French Pliny, who' 
furpafied Greece and Rome in the knowledge and 
. deferiptiou, of nature. .This biftory, 'bold and 
fubhnte as it*8 fubjeft, warmed the imagination 
of every reader, and powerfully excited them to 
fuch inquiries as a nation cannot irelinquilh with- 
out returning into'a ftatc of,barbanrm. dt was 
then that a-great number of .fubjefts became fen- 
fible of the real wants of their country. Govern-' 
xnent itfclf feemed to perceive that all kinds of 
riches originated from the earth'. They granted 
fome encouragement to agriculture, but without 
having the courage to remove the obrtacles which 
prevented it’s improvement. , i 

The French hufbandman doth not yet enjoy the 
happinefs of being taxed only in proportion to his 
abilities. Arbitrary impofls Aill,moleft and ruin^ 
him. Jealous or rapacious ‘neighbours have .it 
always in their power to cxcrcife either their cu- 
pidity OTj their revenge againft him.’ A barbarous 
collector, a haughty lord, an arrogant' and’ au- 
thorised monopolift, a man raifcd to- fortune, 
and who is a greater defpot than all the rcii, may 
humiliate, beat, and plunder ' hjiji they may de- 
prive him, in^a word, of all ihe rights of man- 
kind, of property, of fafety, and of liberty. De- 
graded by^ this kind of abjeft flatc, bis clothes, 
hts manjiers, bif language, become an object of 
ticnhon lor all rtie other claCcs ol locictypand 
authority often gives a fanflion by it's conduft to 
this excefs of cxtraiagancc. ‘ ^ 

I HAVE heard that ftupid and ferocious flatef- 
man, and the indignation which jhc excited in 

me 
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TOC almoft prompts me to name ijim, and to given q o ic 
up his memory to the execration of all boneft . 

and fcnfible Vnen; I have heard him fay, that 
*the labours of the field were fo hard, that if ihd 
cultivator were allowed to acquire fomc cafe iri 
his circumfianccs, he would forfakc his plough 
^ and leave the lands ‘Untillcd. His advice was 
therefore to perpetuate labour by mifery, and to 
condemn to eternal indigence the man, without 
the fweat of whofe brow he muft have been fiarved 
to death. ,Hc ordered that the oxen fliould be 
fattened, "while he curtailed the fubfincncc of the 
hufbandman. “He governed a province, and yet 
he did not conceive that it was the impoflibihty 
of acquiring a fmall degree of eafe, and not the 
danger of fatigue, which dilgufted the hufbandman 
of his condition. He did not know thafthe fiatc 
into which men are anxious to enter, is that wliich 
. they hope to quit by the acquifition of riches; 

''and that however hard may be the daily labours 
of agriculture, it will neverthclefs find more vo- 
taries in proportion as the reward of it*s labours 
fliall be more’ certain and more abundant. He 
■ had not noticed, ^that in the towns therc,wcrea 
multitude of employments, which, although they 
{hortened the lives of thofe who were engaged in 
them, ,yet this Hid not deter olhersTrom follow'- 
ing them. He did not know that in fome coun- 
tries of vaft* extent, there were miners* wbo vo- 
luntarily devoted thcmfelvcs to deftruflion in the 
bowels of the earth, and that* even before they 
were thirty ycarS of age, upon condiiion’of reap- 
ing from this facrificc clothes 'and provifions for 
their wives and children. It had never fuggefl;- 
cd ilfclf‘to him, that, In all profeffions, that fort 
of cafe in ctrcomftanccs, .which admits of calling 
in affi fiance, alleviates the fatigue of them; and 
that inhumanly to ’■exclude the pcafant from the 

clafs 
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Kperccued, even Spamiiath exerted ^hcrfclF, and 
for want of inhabitants, who would employ them* 
fclves in the labours of the field, fhe hath at laft 
jfivited foreigners to till her uncultivated pro; 

^ inces. 

"NoTwiTHSTAUDiKo this almoft univerfal emu- 
lation, It muft be acknowledged that agriculture 
hath not made the fame progrefs is the other 
arts Since the revival of letters, the genius of 
men hath meafured the earth, calculated the mo* 
tion of the ftars and weighed the air. It hath 
penetrated through the darknefs which concealed ^ 
from It the natural and moral fyftcmof the world. 
By inveftigating nature it hath difcovercd an in- 
finite number of fccrcts, with which all the fci- 
cnees have enriched thcmfclves It*s empire hath 
extended itfelf over a multitude of objeds necef- 
fary to the happinefs of mankind. In this fer- 
ment of men’s minds, experimental philofophy, 
■which had but very impcrfeflly enlightened an- 
cient philofophy, bath too feldom turned u’s ob- 
fcrvations towards the important part of the ve- 
getable fjftcm The different qualities of the foil, 
the number of which w fo various, arc fiiU un- 
known, as well as the kind of foil which is the 
bcfl adapted to every production, the quantity 
and the quality of the feeds whith it is proper 
to fow in them , the fcafons moll propitious for 
ploughing, fowmg, and reaping them, and the 
fpccics of manure fil to incrcafc their fertility. 

No better information is procured concerning 
the mofl adiantagcous manner of multiplying 
flocks, of breeding and of feeding them, and 
of improving their fleece No greater light hath 
been thrown upon the cultivation of trees 'TVe 
liave fcarcc any but imperfect notions concerning 
all thefe articles of primary ncccffity, fucb as have 
been tranfmated to us by a blind routmc,.or by 

pfaflicc 
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praSicc followed with little reflection. Europe BOO K 
would be ftiil Icfs advanced in this » knowledge, ^ , 

were it not for the obfervations of a fcwEnglilh 
writers, who liaVe fucccedcd in eradicating fome 
prejudices,' and in introducing fevcral excellent 
methods. This zeal for the firft of arts hath been 
communicated to the cultivators of ihcir nation. 
Fairchild, one of them hath carried his enthufiafm 
fo far, as to order that the dignity of his profeffion 
ihould be annually celebrated by a public dif. 
courfe. His wiU was complied with for the firft 
time in 1760, in St.‘ Leonardos church in London, 
and this ufcful ceremony hath never been omitted 
fince that period. ^ * 

• It is a faft fomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be czpeCtcd, that men fliould 
have returned to the excrcifc of agriculture the 
firft of the arts, only after they had fucceffivcly 
tried the reft. It is the edmmon progrefllon of 
■the human mind, not to regain the right path, 
till after it hath exhaufted hfelf in purfuing falfc 
tracks. It is always advancing 5 and as it rehn- 
quiihcd agriculture, to purfuc commerce and the 
enjoyments of luxury, it foon traverfed over the 
ditferent arts of life, and returned at laft to agri- 
culture, which is the fourcc and foundation of 
all the reft, and to which it devoted it’s whole 
attention, From the fame motives of mtereft that 
had made it quit it before. Thus the eager and 
inquifithc man, who voluntarily banithes himfclf 
from his own country in his youth, wearied with 
his conflant cxcurfions, returns at laft to live and 
die in his native hnd. 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and arifes 
from, the cultivation of land. It forms the in- 
ternal ftrength of ftates ; and occafions riches to 
circulate into them from without. Every power 
which comes from any other fourcc, is artificial 
, ' and 
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B o o Rmen, 'become tbc’moft dreadful enemies of thd 

^ {late and of the nation. ‘ The only good and re-* 
fpcflablc part of them that remains, is that portibil 
of the clergy who’^rc moll defpifed and moft bur- 
dened with duty, and who being fituated among 
the lower clafs of people in the country, labour, 
edify, advlfe, comfort, and relieve a multitude of 
unhappy men! *A - . * 

‘ The hufbandmen deferve to be preferred by 
government, even to the manufafturers, and the 
profelfors of' either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to >prote£t the arts of luxury* 
and at the fame time ncgleft the cultivation of the 
•land, thaf^fourcc of induilry to which they owe 
their exigence and fupport, is to forget the order 
of the fcvcral relations between nature and focict/. 
To favour the arts, and to negleft agriculture,' is 
the fame thing as to remove the bafis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finilh the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a fufficicnt number of hands by the 
allurement 'of the riches they procure, by 'the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the 
cafe, picafufes, and conveniences that arife in ci- 
ties, where the fcvcral branches of induflry unite. 
It is the life of the hulbandman that ftands in need 
of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
pofed to, and of indemnification for, the lolTcs and 
vexations it fufiains. ' The hufbandfnan is placed 
at a diftancc from every objeft that can either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratifjkliis curiofity. He 
lives in a Hate of reparation from the diftin^lions 
and pleafures of focicty. He cannot give his 
children a polite education, without fending them 
sre j idifarnar iftrnr dmr, nor pikce* nVmrr I'rr ih'cd a 
•fituation as niay enable them to difiinguifh and 
advance themreWes by the fortune they may ac- 
quire. He docs not enjoy the facrificcs he makes’ 
■’for.tbcm, while they arc educated at a diftance 
* from 
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from him. In a word, hc‘ undergoes all the fa-B o o K' 
•tigues that arc incident to man, without enjoying ' 

his plcafurcs, unlcfs fupported by^ tlic paternal 
care of government. Every thing is burdenfome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of which fometlmes makes his. condition 
more wretched than any other. - , 

Mr.N are naturally attached to the liberal arts 
by the bent of their -talents, which makes tliis 
attachment grow up into a kind of paffion ; and 
likcwifc by the confidcration they refleft on thofe 
who dininguidi thcmfelvcs in the purfuit of them. 

It is not pofiible to admire the works of genius, 
without cflccming and careffing -the perfons en- 
dowed with that valuable gift of nature. But 
the man devoted to the labours of hufbandry, if 
he cannot enjoy In cjuiet what he pofTefres, and 
what he gathers j if he be incapable of improv- 
ing the benefits of bis condition, becaufe the 
fwcets of it are taken from him } if the military 
fcrvicc, if vafialagc -and taxes are to deprive him 
of his child, his cattle, and his com, nothing 
remains for him, but to imprecate both the Iky 
and the land that torment him, and .to abandon 
his fields and his country. 

1 A wise government cannot therefore refufeto 
pay it’i principal attention to agriculture, with- 
out endangering it’s very cxiftence : the moll 
ready and elFcaual means ol aflifting it, is to 
favour the multiplication- of every kind of pro- 
diiftion, by the innfi free and general circulation." 

An unreftrained liberty in the exchange of 
commodities renders a people at the fame time 
commercial and attentive to agriculftirc ; it ex- 
tends the views of the farmer towards trade, and’ 
thofe of the merchant towards cultivation. It 
connects them to each pthcr by fiich relations, as 
are rcgqlar,and conllam. All men bclonti couallv 
. Vot. VI. • ' O g ^ _ to ^ 
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B 0 O Kto the villages and to the cities, and there is a re- 
XI3L ciprocal communication maintained between the 
"''"^provinces. The circulation of commodities brings 
on in reality the golden age, in which ftreams of 
milk and honey arc faid to have flowed through 
the plains. .All the lands arc cultivated j the 
meadows arc favourable to tillage by the cattle 
they feed} the growth of corn promotes that of 
vines, by furnifliing a conftant and certain fub- 
ftftencc to him who neither fows nor reaps, but 
plants, prunes, and gathers. 

- Let us now confidcr the eflefts of a contrary 
fyflem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation ofnt*s produce, by particular laws} 
and let us obferve what calamities will enfue. 
Tower will not only be defirous of obferving and 
being informed of every oflion, but 'Will even 
want to aflumc every important a£t to itfclf, in 
confcqucnce of which nothing will fuccecd. Men 
will be led like their cattle, or tranfported like 
their corn j they will be collcficd and dirperfed at 
the will of a tyrant, to be flaughtcred in war, or 
perifh upon fleets, or in diflerent colonics. That 
which conftitutes the life of a flate will become 
it*8 deflruftion. Neither the lands, nor the people 
will profper, and the ftates will tend quickly to 
Ihcir.diflblution } that is, to that reparation which 
is always preceded by the maflacre of the people, 
as well as their tyrants. What will then become 
of manufafturcs ? ' 

,fac- Acricultore givcs birth to the arts, when 
it is carried to -that degree of plenty, which 
gives men Icifure to.'invcnt, and procure them- 
'hJives.'hrer^jamvciiicnccs- ’ihe; ■anii ‘ft 

has^ occafibned a population fufficiently numer- 
♦ employed m other labours, befide thofe 

?}f-' the land, then a people muft neceflarily be* 
pcome either foldiers, navigators, or manufaclur- 

crs. 
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crs. As foon as war has changed the rude and B o o IC 
favage manners of a laborious people; as foon as , ^ 

it lias nearly circumferibed the extent of their 
empire, thofe men tvho were before engaged in 
the cxerdfe of arms, muft then apply thcmfclvcs 
to the management of the oar, the ropes, the 
fcllTars, or the fliuttle 5 in a \rord, of all the in- 
ftruments of commerce and induftry; for the 
land, \\hich fupported fuch a number of men 
without the alTiflancc of their own labour, docs 
not any more Hand in need of it. As the arts 
ever have a country of their own, their peculiar 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and 
flourlfh in tranquillity, it Is cafier to repair thither 
in fearch of them, than to wait at home till they 
{hall have grown up, and advanced with the tardy 
progrcffion of ages, and the favour of chance 
■which prefides over the dircoverics of genius. 

Thus every nation of Europe that has had anyin- 
duftry, has borrowed the moll confiderable fliare 
of the arts from Afia, There invention feems to 
have been coeval with mankind. 

The beauty and fcrtU'uy of thofe climates hath 
always produced a mofl numerous race of people, 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. There 
laws and arts, the offspring of genius and tran- 
quillity, have arifen from the (lability of empires ; 
and luxury, the foUrcc of every enjoyment that 
attends induftry, has fprung out of the richnefs 
of the foil. India, China, Pcrfia, and Egypt 
were in pofleflion not only of all rbe Irearorcs of 
nature, but alfo of the moll briliiant inventions of 
art. War In thefc countries hath often deffroyed 
every monument of genius, but they rife again 
out of their own ruins, as well as mankind. Not 
unlike thofe laborious fwarms uc fee perifh in 
their hives by the wintry blaft of the north, and 
which reproduce ihcmfchcs in fpring, retaining 
G g ^ (UU 
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BOO Kfljll ihcfamc love of toil and order; tlicrc are ccr-. 
. tain Afiatic nations whicli have ftill preferved the 

^ arts of luxury with the materials that fupply them, • 
notwithftanding the inyafions and conqucils of tl)c 
Tartarsi 

’ .It was in a country fuccefllvcly fubdued by the 
Scythians, Uomans, and Saracens, tiiat the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even chriflianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and Icicnccs 
without endeavouring to difcovcri them. The 
Crufadcs exhaurted the fanatic zeal of thofe wlio 
engaged in them, and*changcd tlicir barbarous 
manners at Conftantinoplc. It was by journeying 
to vlfit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger,' and died on a crofs, that they ac- 
quired a taftc for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. 
By them the Afiatic grandeur was introduced 
into the courts of Europe. ' Italy, the feat frpm 
whence religion fpread her empire over other 
countries, was the firft to adopt a fpecies of in- 
duftry that was of benefit to her temples, the ce- 
remonies of her worftiip, and thofe proceflions 
which fetvc to keep op devotion by means of the 
fenfes, when once it has engaged the heart. 
Chrillian-Komc, after having borrowed her rites 
from the Eaflern-nations, was ftill to draw from 
thence the wealth by,which they arc fupported. . , 
VcNicc, whofe gallics were ranged under the 
banner of liberty, could notTail of being indufin- 
ous. The people of italy.cfiablifhed raanufacr 
^ tares, and were a long-time in poneffion ot all the 
arts, eych* xdicn .the conqueft of the Eaft and 
• Well ha^caufed the treafures of the uliolc 

■worldlo circulate in Europe. Elanders derived 
h€r uiarjual arts from Italy; England obtained 
Ihofc .five cfiablilhed from Flanders ; and France 
'korrowed the general induftry of alUcountncs. 
Of the Englilh flic purchafed her fiocUng-loonis, 

^ * which 
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• work ten times ns faft as the needle. Then O o K' 
number of hands unoccupied from the introduc-^J[J^ 

•tion‘of ilie loom, were employed in making of 
lacc, which was taken from the Flemings. " Paris 
furpalTed Perfia in her carpets, and Flanders in 
lier rapeftry, in the elegance of Jjcr patterns, and 
the beauty of her dyes ; and excelled Venice in the 
tranfparcncy and fize of her mirrors, France 
learned to dirpenfe with part of the filks die re- 
ceived from Paly, and with Englilh broad cloths. 
Germany, together with her iron and ’copper 
mines, has' always preferved the fuperiorityifhe 
had acquired in melting, tempering, and work- 
ing up thofe metals. But the art of giving the 
polifh 'and falhion to every article that 'can be 
concerned in the ornaments of luxury, and the 
conveniences of llfe,‘fcems to’bclong peculiarly 
to the French; whether it be that, from'^the va- 
nity of pleafifig others, ehey-find the means'of- 
fuccceding by all the outward appearances of briU 
bant flicwj or that In reality grace and’eafeare 
the condant attendants of a people nalurally 
lively and gay, and who by inllinft arc in polTcf- 
fion of take. . ' ' ’ ^ 

Every people given to agriculture ought to 
‘ have arts to employ their materials, 'and Ihould 
multiply their produflions to maintain their 
artifts. Were they acquainted only with the la- 
bours of the field, their jnduftry mult be confined 
'in it’s caufc, it’s means, and it's efFcfls. Having 
but a fe\y wants and defires, they W'ould exert 
themfelves but little, employ fewer hands, and 
"worVlels time. Tlicir cultivation would neither 
be extended nor improved. Should fuch a people 
be poflefTed of more arts than materials, they 
muff be indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin 
their manufactures, by finking the price of their 
articles of luxury, and railing the value of their 

fubfift. 
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BOO Kfubfiftcncc. But when a people, engaged in agri- 

. , culture, 30m induftry to property, the culture of 

their produce to the art of working it up, they 
have then within themfeWes every thing neceffary 
for their exigence and prefervation, c^’ery fource 
of greatnefs and profperity. Such a people is en- 
dued with a power of accomplilhing every thing 
they wifh, and Atmulated with a defire of. ac- 
quiring every thing that is poflible. 

■* Nothing is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts j it may be faid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. 
An able artift may work in every country', becaufe 
he -works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid fiavery, while foldicrs 
find it in all parts. ' When, through the want of 
toleration in the clcrCT, the Protefiants were 
driven out of France, tney opened to thcmfelves 
a refuge in every civilized Itate in Europe: but 
priefis, baniOted from their own country, have 
found no afylum any where j not even in Italy, 
the parent of monaebirm and Intoleration. 

The arts multiply the means of acquiring 
lichcs, and contribute, by a greater diftribution 
of wealth, to a more equitable repartition of pro- 
perty. Thus is prevented that cxceflive inequa- 
lity among men, the unhappy confcquence of op- 
preflion, tyranny, and lethargic Rate of a whole 
people. • ^ 

How many objeSs of jnfiruiAion and admira- 
tion doth not the moft enlightened man find in 
manufafturcs and-workflioiis ! To ftudy the pro- 
duflions of nature is *^utidoubtedly beautiful; but 
"is it not.more'intercfting to know the different 
means niad6*ufc of by the arts, either to alleviate 
the misfortunes, or to increafe the enjoyments of 
life^ Should we be in fearch of genius. Jet us 
go an the workfliops, and there we fhall find it 
*• under 
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under a thoufand different forms. If one tnanBOOK 
alone had been the inventor of the manufaQurc 
figured ftuffs, he would have difplayed more in- 
telligence than Leibnitz or Newton : and I may 
venture to fay, that there is *no problem in the 
mathematical principles of the Utter, more diffi- 
cult to be folvcd,* iban that of weaving' a thread 
by the affiflancc of a machine, ds it not a fiiame- 
ful thing, to fee thc'objcSs which'furround us 
viewing themfelves in a glafs, while they arc un- 
acquainted with the 'manner in which glafs t? 
melted; or clothing ihemfclres 'in velvet to 
keep out the cold, while they know not how it is 
manufaftured? Let men who arc well informed, 
go and affifl with their knowledge the wretched 
artifan, condemned blindly to follow the rGutine 
he has been ufed to, and they may be certain of 
being indemnified by the fecrets he will impart 
to tnetn. • The torch of indufiry ferves to en- 
lighten at once a vaff horizon. No art is fingle : 
the greater part of them have their forms, modes, 
tnfiruments, and elements, that are peculiar Co 
them. The mechanics themfelves have contributed 
prodigloufly to extend the ftudy of> mathematics. 

Lvery branch of the genealogical tree of fcicncc 
has unfolded itfclf with the progrefs of the arts, 
as well liberal as manual. ' Mines, mills, -the ma- 
nufaciurc and dying of cloth, have enlarged the 
fphcrc of philofopby and natural hifiory. Luxuty 
has given rife to the art of enjoyment, which is 
entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As foon 
as architefture admits of ornaments without, it 
brings with it decorations for the Infide of our 
houfes; while fculplurc and painting arc at the 
fame time employed in the cmbelhffimcnt and 
adorning of the edifice. The art of defign is ap- 
plied to our drefs and furniture.* The pencil, ever 
fertile in new defigns, is varying without end !t*« 

/ketches 
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B o o K ikctchcs and fhades on our {luffs and our porcC' 
powers of genius are exerted in com- 
pofing atlcifure niaflcr-pieces oDpocti'y and elo- 
quence, or thofe happy fyllcms of policy and phl- 
lofophy, which reftore to the people their natural 
rights, and to foverelgns all tbetr glory, ’whicli 
confiOs m reigning over the heart and the mind, 
over the opinion and. will of their fubjefts, by the 
means of ireafon and equity* 

T^l 5 ^r it is that the arts produce that fplrit of 
fociety which conftitutes the happlncfs of f civ it 
life; which gives relaxation to the more ferious 
occupations, by entertainments, fhews, concerts, 
converfations, in fhort, by every fpecles of agree- 
able -amufemenr. • £afc gives to every virtuou5 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which conncils and 
mingles the fevcral ranhs of men. Employment 
adds a value or a charm to the pleafurcs that are 
it*s recompencc. Every citizen depending upon 
the produce of his indudry for fubfiflence, has 
Icifure for all the agreeable or toilfome occupa- 
tions of life, as well as that repofe of mind which 
leads on to the fwcets of ficep. Many, indeed, 
fall vjflims to avarice, but (lill Jefs than to war or 
fupernition,; the continual fcourges of an idle 
people. ^ ^ ‘ '• 

AfTtR the cultivation of the land, the encou- 
ragement of the arts and feiences is the next ob- 
jcfl that deferves the attention of man. At^pre- 
fent, both ferve to conftitutc the {Irength of civi- 
lized governments. . If tlic arts 'have tended tp 
weaken mankitid,"^ then the weaker people muff 
have prevailed over the ftrong; for the balance 
of Europe 'is in the hands of thofe nations wblclt 
jare m pofTcnion of the arts. 

. SiiscE manufaflurcs have prevailed in Europe, 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have chan- 
. ged their bentand difpofaion. Tiic defire of wealth 
~ • ‘has 
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has arifen in all parts from the love of pleafarc. BOOK 
We no longer fee any people fatisfied with being . 
poor, becaufe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
*o{ liberty. We 'are obliged," indeed,^ to confefs, 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induhry may give birth to tdccs ; but it 
banilhes, however, ihofe of idlcncfs, which are 
infinitely more dangerous. As inforraation gra- 
dually difpels every fpecies of fanaticifm, while 
men arc employed m the gratiheations of luxury, 
they do not dcllroy one another through fuperfti- 
tion. At Icaft, human blood is never fpilt with- 
out fame appearance of inicreft, and' war, pro- 
bably, deftroys" only thofe violent and turbulent 
men, who in every ftate arc born to be enemies 
to, and diflurbcrs of all order, without any other ’ 
talent, any other propcnfity, than that of doing 
mifchicF. The arts reftrain that fpirii of diflen- 
fion, by fubjefling man to Hated and daily em- 
ployments. They bellow on every rank of life 
the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and give 
even the meancH a kind of cuimation and im- 
portance, by the advantage that rcfults from 
them. A workman ac forty has been of more 
real value to the Hate than i whole family of ^af- 
faU who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal fyftcm. An opulent manufaQurc brings 
more benefit into a village, than twenty callles of ' 
ancient barons, whether hunters or warriors, ever 
conferred on thcir-provincc. 

If it be a that in the prefent Hate of 
things, the people who arcfihc moH indudrious 
ought to be the moH happy-and the mod power- 
ful, either becaufe in wars that arjs^^unavotdable 
they furnilh of themfclves, or purchjfe by their 
wealth, more foldicrs, more ammunition, more 
forces, both for fca or land fervice ; or that hav- 
ing 3 greater inrereft in mamtaining peace, they 
. avoid 
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BOOK avoid contcRs, or terminate them by ncgocia 

1 -^!,-* j ^ defeat, they the mor 

readily repair ihcir lofTcs by the efleft of la 
bour ; or that they arc bleficd with a milder ani 
more enlightened government, nOtwithflandin] 
tlic means of corruption and Uavery that tyrann 
is fupplicd with, by the cfTcminacy which luxur; 
produces; in a word, if the arts really ci\i!iz 
nations, a Rate ought to ncgleft no opportunii; 
of making manufa^ures flouH/h. 

TiiESL opportunities depend on the climate 
which, as Polybius fays, forms the charafler 
complexion, and manners of nations. The mol 
temperate climate mud ncceffarily be the moft fa 
vourable to that kind 6f induRry which require 
lefs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in 
confiftcnt with the eRabhGtment of manufactures 
which require the concurrence of fevcral perfon 
together to carry on the fame work; and it ex 
eludes all thofc acts which employ furnaces, o 
Arong lights,' .If the climate prove too cold, i 
is not proper for thofc arts which can only b' 
carried on in the open air. At too great or to< 
fmall a diftance from the equator, man is unfi 
for fcveral labours, which fccm.peculiarly adaptei 
to a mild temperature. i..Jn vain did Peter tbi 
Great fearch among the beft regulated ftates fo 
all fuch arts as were beft calculated to civilize hi 
people : during a period of fifty years, not one o 
ihcfc principled of civilization’ lias been able t( 
flourilh among the frozen regions of Rullia. Al 
arttfts are'ftrangcrs inMiat laud, and if they en 
dcavour to refide there,* their''talents and thcii 
Works foorydte witU.lUemf When Lewis XIV. 
in bis old ag^fas if that were the time of lifi 
for profcriptions) perfecuted the Profefiants, ii 
vain did they introduce their arts and trade; 
among the people who received them ; they wen 
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no longer able to work in the fame manner asBO OK 
they had done in France. Though they were , _ j 

equally aftive and laborious, thc^ arts they had 
introduced were loft, or they declined, from not 
having the advantage of the fame climate and 
heat to animate them. 

To the favourable dirpofition of climate, for the 
encouragement of manufa£furcs, ftiould be added 
the advantage of the political fituation of the 
ftatc. When it is of fuch extent as: to have no- 
thing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; when 
it is m the neighbourhood of the fea for the land- 
ing of it’s materials, and the exportation of it’s 
manufactures ; when it is fituated between powers 
that have iron mines to" employ it’s indu/lry, and 
others that have mines of gold to reward it ; 
when it has nations on each fide, with ports and 
roads open on every fide ; fuch a ftatc will have 
all the external advantages neceftary to excite a 
people to open a variety of manufaQurcs. 

But one advantage ftiU more eflcntial is ferti- 
lity of foil. If cultivation (hould require too 
many hands, there will be a want of labourers, 
or the manufaflurers will employ fo many hands, 
that there will not be men enough to cultivate 
the fields; and this muft occafion a dearnefs of 
provifions, which, while it ralfcs the price of 
workmanfliip, will alfo dimioilh the number of 
trades. 

WrtERE^ fertility of foil is wanting, manufac- 
tures require, at leaft, as few men to be emploj ed 
as pofiible. A nation that Ihould expend much 
4W? ji^s mrrr swwW ahiOvd wh^ 

profits of it’s induftry. When the gratifications 
of luxury arc greater or more expcnfive than the 
means of fupplying them, the fource from which 
they arc derived is loft, and they can no longer be 
fupporicd. If the workman will feed and clothe 

hiinfclf 
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D 0 o Rhimfclf like the manufa£lurer vrho employs him, 
jnanufaflurc is foon ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to ob- 
ferve from views of parfimony. This may be 
the reafon, perhaps, that the arts, even thofc of 
luxury, arc more adapted to republics than mo- 
narchies ; for, under monarchical inflitutions, po- 
vcrly is not always the hiarpcft fpur with the 
people to induflry. Labour, proceeding from 
hunger, is narrow and confined, hkc the appetite 
it fpiings from ; but the work that aiifes from 
ambition fpreads and incrcafcs as naturally as the 
vice iifclf. 

National charaftcr has confidcrablc influence 
over the progrefs of the arts of luxury and orna- 
ment. Some people arc fitted for invention by 
that levity which naturally inchnes them to no- 
velty. The fame nation is fitted for the arts, by 
their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of drefs. Another nation, lefs lively, has lefs 
taftc for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing fafliions. Being of a more ferious turn, 
thefe people arc mote inclined to indulge in cx- 
cefles of the table, and to drinking, which re- 
licies them from all anxiety and apprehenfion. 
.Of thefe nations, the one mull fuccccd better 
than it’s rival in the arts of decoration, and muft 
have the preference over it amo'ng all the other 
nations which are fond of thcTame arts. 

" The advantages which manufaflures derive 
from nature, are further fcconded by the form 
of government. While induflry is favourable to 
national liberty, that jn return /hould affifl in- 
duftry. Exclufive privileges arc enemies to com- 
merce and the arts, which are to be encouraged 
onlyhy competition. Even the rights appren- 
licefhip, and the value fet on' corporations, “are a 

Kind 
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Und of monopoly. The (late is prejudiced by B O o K 
that fort of privilege which favours incorporated. 
trades; that is to fay, petty communitlcs'arcpro- 
tcfled at the expence of the greater body. By 
taking from the lower clafs of the people the li- 
berty of choofing the profeffion that fuits them; 
every protcffion is filled with bad workmen. Such 
as. require greater talents arc cxercifctl by thofe 
who are the mofl wealthy ; the meaner, and Icfs 
cxpcnfive, fall often to the fliare of men born to 
excel in fomc fuperior art. As both arc engaged 
in a profcilion for which they have no taflc, they 
jicglc^l their work, and prejudice the art: the 
firft, becaufc they have no abilities ; the latter, 
becaufc they are convinced that their abilities arc 
fuperior to u. But if we remove the impediment 
of corporate bodies, we {hall produce a competi- 
tion in the workmen, and confcqucntly the work 
will increafe as vv'cll as be more perfeft. 

It may be a queftion, whether it be beneficial 
to colleft manufaSures in large towns, or to dif- 
petfe them over the country. This point is deter- 
mined by fafls. The arts of primary neceffity 
have remained where they were firft produced, in 
thofe places which have furnllhcd the materials for 
them. Forges arc in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the compli- 
cated arts of indnfiry and luxury cannot be ear- 
ned on in the country.' If we difperfe over a 
large extent of territory all the arts which arc 
combined in watch and clock-making, uc fliall 
,nnn Geneva, with all the works that fupport it. 

If we difperfe among the different provinces of ' 
France, the fixty thoufand workmen who arc 
employed in the Imff’ manufaftory of Lyons, we 
fhail annihilate taftc,^whtch is kept up only by 
the competition of a great number of rivals, who 
arc coniiantly employed m endeavouring to fur- 

p’jfs 
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BOOK pafs each other. The perfection of fluffs re- 
quires their being made in a town, where fine 
dyes may at once be united with beautiful pat- 
• terns, and the art of working up woollens and 
fdks with that of making gold and filver lace. If 
there be wanting eighteen hands to make a pin/ 
through how many manual arts, and 'artificers, 
muff a laced coat, or an embroidered waillcoat 
pafs? How fhall we be able to find, amidfi an 
interior central province, the imnienfe apparatus 
of arts that contribute to the furnifhing of a 
palace, or the entertamment of a court. Thofe 
arts, therefore, that arc moft fimple and uncorl- 
ncCkcdwUh others, muff be confined to the coun- 
try; and fuch clothes as arc fit for the ’lower 
clafs of people moft be made in the provinces. 
"We muff eftablhh betweerv the capital and the 
other towns a reciprocal dependence of wants and 
conveniences, of materials and works ; but flill 
nothing muft be done by authority or compulfion ; 
workmen mud be left to act for themfelvcs.^ Let 
there be freedom of traffic, and freedom of induf- 
try, and manufactures will profper, population 
will incrcafe. 

Popula- Has the world been more peopled at one time 
than another ? This is not to be afeertained from 
hillory, on account of the dcficicncjr of hiftonans 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becaufe one half of ‘what is related by hifto- ' 
xians is fabulous. "Who has ever taken, or could 
at any time take, an account of the inhabitants of 
. the earth? She was, it is faid, more fruitful in 
caTli^r,.tirncs. But when was the period of this 
golden age.? .Was it when a dry fand arofe from 
.the bed of the fea, purged itfclf in the rays of 
* the fun ; and caufed the flime to produce vegeta- 
bles, animals, and human creatures ? But the 
whole furfacc of (he earth mull alternately hate 

been 
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been covered by the ocean. The earth has then BOOK 
aUvays had, like the individuals of every fpccies, . 
an infant flate, a ftate of wcaknefs and fterility, 
before (he arrived at the age of fertility. All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, lying uncultivated beneath fands and mo- 
rales, wild and overgrown with bulhes and fo- 
reds, till the human fpccics, being thrown by ac- 
cident on thefe deferts and folitudes, has cleared, 
altered, and peopled the land. But as all the 
caufes of population arc fubordinate to thofe na- 
tural laws which govern the umvcrfc, as well as 
to the influences of foil and atmofphcre, which 
arc fubjeft to a number of calamities, it mufl: 
ever have varied with thofe periods of nature that 
have been cither adverfc or favourable to the in- 
creafe of mankind. However, as the lot of every 
fpccies Teems in a manner to depend on it’s fa- 
culties, the luftory of the progrefs and improve- 
ment of human indudry muft therefore, in gene- 
ral, fupply us with the hiftory of the population 
of the earth. On this ground of calculation, it 
is at lead doubtful, whether the world was for- 
merly better inhabited and more peopled than it 
is at prefent. 

Let us leave Afia under the veil of that anti- 
quity which reports it to us c\cr covered with in- 
nomerablc nations, and fwanns of people fo pro- 
digious, that (notwiihdanding the fertility of a 
foil which dands in need but of one ray of the fun 
to enable it to produce all forts of fruit) men did 
but jull arife, and fucccedone another with the 
utmod rapidity, and were dedroyed cither by fa- 
mine, pcflilence, or war. Let us confider with 
more attention the population of Europe, which 
frenu to have taken the place of Afla, by confer- 
ring upon an all the power* of nature. 


In 
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BOOK -In" order to determine whether otir continent 
^ was, in former ages, more inhabited than at pre- 

^ ^fent. It would he neceflary to know whether pub' 
lie fccurity was belter cftablirticd at .that time; 
whether the arts were in a more flourifliing condi- 
tion, and whether the .land was better cultivated.' 
This is what we muft invefligate. 

First, in thefe diftanl periods, tiic .political 
inftiiutions were very dcfcftivc. Tiiofc ill-regu- 
lated governments were agitated with continual 
factions. The civil wars which fprang from thefe 
divifions were frequent and cruel, It often hap- 
pened that one half of the people were malTacred 
by the other half. Thofc citizens who'had efcaped 
the fword of the conqueror took refuge upon an 
tmfavourablc territory. . From that alylum they 
did every pofllblc mifchicf to an implacable ene- 
my, till a new revolution enabled them to take 
memorable and complete vengeance for the cala- 
mities which they bad endured. ' , . ^ 

The arts bad not more vigour than the laws. 
Commerce was fo limited, as to be reduced to 
the exchange of a fmall number of productions 
peculiar to feme territories, and to fonie cli- 
mates. The manufaflurcs were fo hltle varied, 
that both the fcxcswcrc equally obliged to clothe 
ihemfclves with a woollen fluff, which even was but 
feldom dyed. All the branches of induftry were 
fo little advanced, that there did not cxida finglq 
city which was indebted to them for it’s increafe, 
or it’s profperity. This was the efFe£l and the 
caufc of th? general contempt in which thefe fe- 
vcral occupations were holdcn. * 

It was dtfEcult for commodities to find a ccr^ 
tain and'advantagcouj vent, In regions where the 
arts were in a languid Hate. Accordingly, agri- 
culture felrtbc effefts of thv<4 want of confump- 
, tion._ It IS a certain proof, that rnoft of thefe fine 
- * countries 
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countries remained untiUcd, becaufe the climate B o 0 K 
evidently more rude than it bath fince been. . 

If immenfc foreds had not deprived the countries 
of the influence of the beneficent planet which 
animates every thing, would our anceftors have 
had more to fuScr from the vigour of the feafon 
than ourfelvcs ? 

These fa£ls, which cannot rcafonably be called 
in qucllion, demouftratc that the number of men 
was then very much limited in Europe ; and that 
excepting one or tu o countries, which may have 
fallen off from their ancient population, all the 
reft had only a feu inhabitants ? 

« iWhat were ihofc multitudes of people which 
Ctefar reckoned in Gaul, but a fet of favage na- 
tions, more formidable in name than number? 

Were all thofe Britons, who were fubdued in 
their ifland by two Roman legions, much more 
numerous than the Corficans at prefent ? Muft 
not the North have been dill Icfs peopled? Re« 
gions where the fun fcarce appears above the ho- 
rizon ; where the courfe of the waters is fufpend- 
cd for eight months in the year; where heaps of 
fnow cover, for the fittne fpace of time, a foil fre- 
quently barren j where trees arc rooted up by the 
winds; where the corn, the plants, and the 
fprings, every thing which contributes to the 
fupport of hfc, is in a (late of annihilation ; 
where the bodies of all men are afilifted with 
pain ; where reft, more fatal than the moft cxccf- 
fi\c fatigues, is followed by the moft dreadful ca- 
lamities; where the arms of children arc ftiiTcn- 
cd, while they arc ftreiching them up to rbeir 
mothers; and where their tears arc converted 
to icicles on their checks : where nature .... 

Such regions could only have been inhabited at 
feme late period, and then only by Ibmc unfor- 
tunate people, fivine from fiavciy or tvranny. 

VoL. VI. H h They 
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6 0 0 K'n^cy have never multiplied under fo intemperate 
alky. Ovcrthcfacc of the whole globe, nutnc* 

focictics h3\cah%a)t left behind them fomc 
durable monuments or ruins, but in ilic Norllt 
there are abfotutcly no remains nhich bear the 
imprenion oi human power or induftry. 

T»!i. conqueil of the fincfl part of Europe, in 
the fpacc ot three or four centuries, by the inha- 
bitar\ts of the mod northern nations, feems at ilrfl 
fight to argue againU what we have been fa)ing. 
liut let us confidcr, that thefe were the people of 
a territory ten times as large, wljo pofTcflcd ihcm- 
fclvcs of a country inhabited at prefent by three or 
four nations onlyj and that it wasnotowen to the 
number of licr conquerors, but to the revolt of her 
‘ fuhjcfts, that the Homan empire was deftrojed 
and reduced to fubjc£l>on. In this afloniniing re- 
volution, we may readily admit tliat ilic viClo* 
tious nations did not amount to one twentieth 
part of thofe that were conquered; bccaufc the 
tormcr made their attacks with half their num- 
bers of efieftive men, and the latter ctnplo)cd no 
more than the hundredth pan of their inhabitants 
in their defence. But a people, who engage cn. 
tircly in their own defence and fupport, arc 
more powerful than ten armies railed by kings 
and princes. 

BtsiD£s,- tfiofc long and bloody wars, witii 
the accounts of winch ancient hiftory is replete, 
arc deftruftive of that ckccCivc population they 
feem to prove. If, on* the one hand, the Ho- 
mans cndcavDUicd^t^up^dy the Ioffes their ar- 
mies fuftaincd./-in_jfonfcqucncc of the viQorics 
Alvy*»yiS\Vi\UT^^»'\VJV' uVihir cuirqutnC’ tW wthiaV 
they \vpcj'd2votcd,.dcllro)cd at Icaft other na- 
tions^&r as Joon as the Romans had fubdued 
any^ebplejtbey incorporated them into thcirown 
^mics, and ^exhaullcd their flrength as much 
fj.— - . .1 by 
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by rccruUs, as by the tribute they impofed uponB O O K 
them» Ii is well known with what ra^e wars.^ 
were carried on by the ancients; that ohen in a 
fiege, the whole town was laid in alhcs ; men, 
w'omen, and children periftied in the flames, ra- 
ther than fall under the dominion of the con- 
queror; that in aflauks, every inhabitant was put 
to the fword j that in regular^ engagements, it 
was thought more dcfirablc to die fword m hand, 
than to be led in triumph, and he condemned to 
perpetual flavery. Were not thefe barbarous 
cuftoms of war injurious to population ? If as 
wc mufl allow, fomc unhappy men were pre- 
ferved to be the vidtins of flavery, this was but 
oflttilc fcrvicc to the increafe of mankind, as it 
cftablinicd in a ftate an extreme inequality of 
conditions among beings by nature equal. If the 
dlvifion of focictics mto Imall colonies or flates, 
were adapted to multiply families by the partition 
of lands ; it hkewife more frequently occafioned 
contefls among the nations ; and as chefe finalt 
Jlatcs touched one another, as it were, in an in- 
finite number of points, in order to defend them, 
e\ery inhafakant was obliged to take up arras. 

Large bodies arc not eafily put into motion on 
account of their bulk; fmall ones arc in per- 
petual motion, which entirely 'deflroys them. 

^ Ir war were deftruftive of population in ancient 
times, peace was not alwa)s able to promote and 
rcflore if. Tormerly all nations were ruled by de- 
fpoiic or ariftocratic power, and thofe tuo forms 
of government arc by no means favourable to the 
increafe of the human fpccies. The free cities of 
Greece were fubjcfl to laws fo complicated, that 
there were continual diircnCions among the ci- 
tizens. Even the inferior clafs of people, who 
had no right of voting, obtained a fuperiority in 
the public affembhes, whcxcaman'of talents, by 
n h a the 
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B o O K tbc poWcr of eloquence, might put fo many men 

. . mto commotion. Beddes, in thefe flatcs popula- 

tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion witli ambition, power, riches, and in fhorr, 
ail the cffccls and fprings of liberr>% Not but Oiat 
the lauds under the dcinocratical liatcs mull have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few j and as they were all am- 
bitious, aftd could only aggrandize thcmfcivcs by 
war, if we except Athens, whofc commerce, in- 
deed, was alfo owen to the fuperiority of it’s arms, 
the earth could not long flourlflt and increafe in 
population. In a word, Greece and Italy were .nt 
Icaft the only countries better peopled than they 
arc at peefent. 

Except in Greece, which repelled, rcllraincd, 
and fubdued Afiaj in Catthage, which appeared 
for a moment on the borders of Africa, and foon 
declined to it’s former fiale ; and in Rome, which 
brought into fubjeflion and dcflrojed the known 
world j where do we find fuch a degree of popu- 
lation, as will bear any comparifon with what a 
traveller meets with every day, on every fea-coafl 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads lead- 
ing to capital cities ? What vafl forcfls are turned 
to tillage ? Wliat harvcfls are waving in the place 
of reeds that covered marfhy grounds ? What 
numbers of civilized people who fubfifl on dried 
^i, and falted provifions ? ' 

Notwithstanding lliis, there hath arifen, for 
fomc years pad, an almoft general exclamation 
rcfpctling the depopulation of all ftates. We 
think vifc can difeover the caufe of thefe firange 
exclamations. Men, prefling, as it were, one 
upon the other, hnvc left behind them fome re- 
gions'lcfsrinhabitcd ; and the different diftribu- 
non of mankind hath been taken for a diminution 
■bf the human race, 
ii. 1 
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.••Durikc along fcriesof ages, empires \ 7 crc'di-ij 0 0 K 
vided into fo many fovcrcignties, as there were 
private noblemen imthem. ' Then thefe fubje£ts, 
or the Haves of thefe petty defpots were hxedj 
and that for ever, upon the territory where they 
trere-born. .At 'the abolition of the feudal 
fyftcm, when there remained no more than one 
mafter, -one king, and one court, .all men 
crowded to that fpot, from ' whence favours, 
riches, and honour flowed. Such was the origin 
of thofe proud capitals, where the people have 
been fuccelllvely heaped one upon another, and 
which arc ‘gradually become. In a manner, the 
general afTcmbly of each nation. ■ ‘ 

t Other cities, lefs cxtenfivc, but ' flill very 
confidcrablc, have alfo been raifed In each pro- 
vlnce; in 'proportion as the fupreme authority 
hath been confirmed. They have been formed 
by the 'tribunals, public bufinefs, and the arts, 
and they have been, ’conftamly more -and more 
increafed, by the tafie for the conveniences and 
plcafures of focicty. 1 • . ' 

Tress new cflabfdhmcnts could not be formed 
but at the c.vpcnce of the country places. , Ac- 
cordingly, there arc fcarcc any inhabitants ^ re- 
maining there, except fuch as were ncceflary for 
the tilling of the lands, and for the employments 
(hat are infcparablc -from it. The produftions 
have not felt the cCfcfl of this revolution ; .they 
are even become more abundant, more varied, 
and more agreeable; becanfe more of them have 
been fought alter, and better paid : bccaufc the 
methods, and the inilruments, have acquired a 
degree of fimplicity and of improvement they 
had not formerly ; and bccaufc the cultivators, 
encouraged in a variety of ways, have become 
more aflive and more intellsgcm. 

> In 
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BOOK In tile police, in the morals, and in the politics, 
of the modcfnsj’we may difccm many caufcs of 
"'''"^propagation' that did not cxift among the an- 
cients: but at the fame time,* we obferve likewife 
focne impediments ■which'^ may prevent or dimi- 
nilh among us that fort of progrefs, which, in 
our fpecies, Ihould be mod conducive to it's 
being raifed to the greateft degree of pcrfcftion. 
For population will never be very confider- 
ahle, unlcfs :mcn*arc more » numerous and more 
happy. 

• Population depends, in a great mcafure, on 
ihc diftribution of landed property; Families are 
• muUiphed in the fame manner as pofieffions, and 
■when tbefe are too large, they are always injurious 
to population from thetr inordinate extent. A man 
of confidcrablc property, working only for him- 
felf, fets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for bis pleafures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting, is a double lofs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals' on the land that 
fhould be appropriated to men, inftcad of fubfift- 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood isneccifary in a country for edifices 
and fewcl : but is there any occafion for fo many 
avenues in a park; or for parterres, and kitchen- 
gardens, of fucli extent as belong to a large eftate? 
In this cafe, does luxury,, which in it’s magni- 
ficence contributes to the fupport of the arts, 
prove as favourable to the increafe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the laud to better pur- 
pofes ? Too many large cflatcs, therefore, anti too 
few fmall ones; this is the firfl impediment to 
popuiafion. . 

The next obftaclc, is tlic unalienable domains 
of the clergy": when fo much property remains for 
ever in the fame hands, how fhall population flou- 
-iilh, ’while it entirely depends upon the improvc- 
’ " mcni 
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went' of hnds by tbc incrcafc of fharcs 'among b o q K 
different proprietors. What intereft has the in«. 
cumbent to incrcafe the value of an eftate he is 
not to tranfmit to any fucccflbr, to fow -or plant 
for a poUcrity not derived from himfeJf? Far 
from dtmini{hing his income to improve his iands, 
win he not rather impair the cftaic in. order to 
incrcafc the rents -which he is to enjoy only for 
life?. . ■ * 

' THEtntails of eftates in great families arc not 
lefs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 

They leffcn at once both the' nobility, and ‘the 
other ranks’ of people. As the right of primo- 
geniture among the great, facrifices the younger > 
children to the intcreff of the elder branch pin 
the famt manner entails deftroy fcveral families 
for the fake of a fingic one. Almoff all emailed 
edates arc ill cultivated, on account of the negli- 
gence of a proprietor who Is not attached to a 
•poffeUion he is not to dlfpofe of, which has been 
ceded to him only with regret, and v.hich is al- 
ready given to his fucceffors, whom he cannot 
confidcr as his heirs, bccaute they are not named 
by* him. The right of primogeniture and of 
entail is therefore a law, one may fay, made on 
purpofe to defeat the incrcafc of population in any 
date. 

From thefc obUaclcs to population, produced 
by the dcFcft of Icgifiation, there arilcs a third, 
which is the ' poverty of the people. Whcrc- 
cver the farmers have not the property of the 
ground-rent, their life is mifcrahle, and their con- 
AuiflO ^irecarjnus- }ssa hrot^ isf sbr.w 

fubfillcuce, which dependsoa their health, havir.g 
but fmall reliance on their ftrength, which is not 
at their own difpofal, and weary of their cxiftcncc, 
they sre afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings, It is an error to imagine that plenty of 

cfiildrtn 
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Boo K children are produced in the countr)', where (hefe 

. die as many, if not more, than arc born every 
year. The toil of the father, and the milk of the 
mother arc loft to them, and their children ; for 
they will never attain' to the flower of their age, 
or to that period of maturity, which, by it’s fer- 
viccs, will recompcncc all the pains that have 
been heftowed upon their education. With d 
fmall portion of land, the mother might bring 
tip her child, and cultivate her^own little garden, 
while the father, by-his labour -abroad, might 
,add to the conveniences of his family. Thefe 
three beings, without property, , langutflv upon 
* the little that one of them gains, or the child 
pcrUhes. l - 

What a variety of evils arife from a faulty or 
defcfltvc Icgiflaiion? Vices and calamities are 
infinite in their clTc&s, they mutually aflift each 
other in fpreading general deftrutSion, and arife 
from one another, till they arc both exhaufled,' 
The indigence of the country produces an incrcafe 
of troops, a burden ruinous in ii’a TJature,'dc- 
_ftruSive of men in time of war, and of land in 
time of peace. U is certain that the military dc- 
flroy the fields, which they do nbt cultivate them- 
felves ;* bccaufc every foJdicr deprives the ftate of 
a hutbandman, and burdens it with an idle or 
ufclcfs confumer. He ■ defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious fyflem, 
which, under the pretext of. defence, makes all 
nations aggreflors. If all governments would, as 
they eafily might, let tbofe-mcn, whom ’they de- 
vote, to the anny, be- ernployed in the iabonrs 
of huthandry, the number of hufbandmen and 
artifansj^thtoughout Europe,^ would, in a fliort 
time, be confidcrably increaied. . All the powers 
of human induftry would be exerted in improv- 
ing the advantages of nature, and in furmount- 
ing 
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ing every obftscle to improvement , every thing BOOK 
would concur in promoting life, not in fpreading , 

deftfuftion 

1 HE dcferts of Ruflia ifould be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid waile The vaft 
dominions of the Turks ■would be culti\ated, and 
the blefiings of their Prophet would be eiiended 
over a? immcnfc population Egypt, Syria, and 
Palcftine would again become what they were m 
the times of the Phenicians, m the days of thefr 
Ihcphcrd kings, and of the Jews, who enjoyed 
happiness and peace under their judges The 
parched mountains of Sierra Morena would be 
rendered fertile, the heaths of Aquitimc would 
be cleared of intefts and be covered with peo- 
ple. 

BtJT general good ts merely the delufuc dream 
of bcncvoienl men This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambraj, and the 
good Abbe Of Sr PierrO Ihcir works are com- 
pofed with a defign to make deferts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who By from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with hijmy fa- 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
upon earth, as the ftrrs declare it in the firma- 
ment 'Ihcir writings abound with focial views 
and fentimems of humanity, and may be confi- 
dcred as truly mfptred , for humanity is the gift 
of heaven Kings will infurc the attachment of 
their people, in proportion as they themfehes arc 
attached to fuch men 

It is fcarce neceflaryto obfcn.c,that one of the 
means to favour yio.oulation^ is to foj^refs the ce- 
libacy of the regular and fccular clergy Monaflic 
inftitaiions ha%c a reference to two -eras remark- 
able in the hiftory of the world Abdut the year 
yoo of Rome, Jefus Chnft. was the founder of a 
ticw religion m the Eaft , artd the fubicrfion of 
Paganifm 
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Dock as Toon attendee! wuh t!iat cf tic Bo- 

man errp re ilfclf. 1 iro or three hundred )cars 
after the death of ChriAf r^ypt and PalcAmc 
v.crc filled 'uiih monks. About tlic year 700 of 
the Chrifiian rera, Mohamrred anjHrarfd, and 
cAablinjcd a new religion in the }* all ; andriinf* 
uanjty wai trantferred to Turopc, where «t fixed. 
'Ihrcc or four hundred years afierwardi, there 
arofe muliitudct of religious ordm. M the 
lime of the birth of Chnif, ll r books of Pavid, 
and ibofc of ilie Sjhd, forttoUl tbc dcflruflion 
of the world, a deluge, or radicr an unircrftl 
confiagration, and general judgment t and all 
people, opprefed by the dominion of the Uo* 
mans, wilhed for and bc)>c%cd in a general dif' 
falution. A lUoufand yean after the Chnftnn 
era, thebooKfi of Daiii, andthofeof the Sybi)» 
Aill announced the bft judgment: ard fcvcml 
penitents, as ferocious and wild m their exirarat 
gam pictj ai m their \ices, fold a!! ilieir pofiefli- 
ons to go to conquer and die upon the tomb of 
ibcif redeemer. 'I he nations groaning under the 
lyrannj of the feudal goicmmcnl, wiOied for, and 
Uill bslieicd in, the end of the world 

^V^rLt one part of the ChnAian world, imprefi"' 
cd with terror, went topcnih in the crufadcs, ano- 
ther part were burymg tUcuifclvcs m cloiftcrs. 
Ihu w'as the origin of the raonaflic life in Eu- 
rope. Opinion gate rife to monks, and it will 
be the caufc of their dcAruftion. The ertates 
thej polTcflcd, they will leave bcliind them for 
the ufe and tnereafe of foerct) : and all thofe 
hours, that are loft in praying wiihouc devotion, 
will be confccratcd to tbcir primitiNC iptcntion, 
which IS hbour. The clergy are to remember 
that, m the facred fcnpiurcs, God fays to man, 
m a (late of innocence, Increafe and multiply* 
to man, m a fallen ftatc. Till the earth, and 
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x; 7 ork for thy fubfiftcncc. If the duties of thcBOOU 
priefthood feem yet to allow the pried to incum-,_^2J^ 
ber himfcif uith the carc'of a family and an 
cllatc, the duties of fociciy more ftrongly forbid 
celibacy. If the monks, in caflicr tinics, cleared 
thc'dcfcrts they inhabited, they now contribute 
to depopulate the towns where their number is 
very great : if the clergy has fubfiftcd on the aims 
of the people, they in their turn reduce the peo- 
ple to beggary.' Among the idle clafTcs of fo- 
ciety, the moft prejudicial js that which, from 
it^s very principles, rauft tend to promote a ge- 
neral fpirit of indolence among men; make them 
wade at the altar, as well the work of- the > bees, 
as the falary of the workmen; which bums in 
day*limc the candles that ought to be referved 
for the night, and makes' men lofc in the church 
that time they owe to the care of their families ; 
which engages men to afl; of heaven the fubfid- 
cnee that the ground only can give, or produce 
in return for their toil. > ( 

There is dill another caufc of the depopulation 
of fomc dates; which is, that want of toleration 
which pcrfecutes and profcribcs every religion but 
that of the prince on the throne. This is a fpecics 
of opprcliion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
litics, to extend it's influence even over raen*s . 
thoughts and confcienccs’: a barbarous piety, 
which, for the fake of exterior forms of worlhip, 
extinguiflics, in fotnc degree, the very idea of the 
cxiflence of God, by dedroying multitude? of his 
worfliippcrs ; it is an impiety ftiU more barbarous, 
that, on account of things fo indifferent as religious 
ctrcmotjies mud appear, dedroys the life of man, 
and impedes the population of Rates, which 
ihould be confidered as points of the utmod im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle- 
giance of fubjeSs is incrcafcd by exafling oaths 
^ ' contrary 
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B 6 6 K dontrdry td cortfcicncc, by forcing into fccrct pcr- 

• are engaged in the marriage tics, 

or m tlie (lifTcrcni profcfiions of a citizcnl Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally cfla- 
bhlhcd by cortviClion. \Vhen dnee that is at an 
ciid, a general liberty, if granted, would be the 
means of rdfloring tranquillity and peace of mind. 
When no diftinflion is madc^ but this liberty is 
■fulty and equally Cktended to evety citizen, it can 
ncter difturb the peace of families. 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which arifes from profef- 
fion, the latter front cuftom, tlierc is athird, de- 
rived from conv'enicitde^, and introduced by luxu- 
ry. 1 mca'n that of life annuitant?/ Here we may 
ndinire the chain of caulcs. At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means of 
rnduOry both by'land and fca, br all the objefts 
and operations of navigation, and by the fcvcral 
■arts of cultivation and momifafturcs, it alfo de- 
creafes it by reafon of ail thofc vices which luxury 
introduces. When* riches have gained a general 
afccndani over the minds of men, then opinions 
and manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. 
The arts and the talents of plcafing corrupt fo- 
cicty, while they polilh it. When the inter- 
courfe between the IcXcs becomes frequent, they 
mutually fcducc each other, and the weaker in- 
duce the ftronger to adopt the frivolous turn for 
'drefs and amufemenr. The Women become chil- 
'dten, and the men cfFemiitafe. 'Entertainments 
are the foie topic of their converfation, and the 
objeft of their occupations The manly and ro- 
_buft exercifes, by which the youth were trained 
up to difciplme, an^ prepared for the moR im- 
portant and ddngcrous profeflions, gi'e place to 
the love” of public thews, where every palfion that 
can render agnation effeminate Is Caught, as long 
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as llicrc is no appearance of a patrioiic fpirltD O O K 
among them. Indolence prevails among all per- 
fons of cafy circumftancci, and labour dtminidics 
among that clafs of men deftined to be employed 
in it. ' The \ariety of arts multiplies faHuons, 
and thefe incteafe our cxpcnccs ; articles of luKury 
become ncccffary ; what is fuperfluous is looked 
upon as needful ; and people in general arc better 
drclTcd, but do not live fo well ; and purchafe, 
clothes at the cxpcncc of the nccefTaries of life. 

The lower clafs of men become debauched before 
they arc fcnfiblc of the paffion of lo\c, and mar- 
rying later, have fewer or weaker cljildren : the 
tradefman fecks a fortune not a wife, and be pre- 
maturely Jofes both the one and the other, in the . 
excefics of lihcrtinifm. The rich, whether mar-^ 
lied or not, arc continually fcducing women of 
every rank, or debauching girls of low condition. 

The difficulty of fupporting the charges of mar- 
riage, and the readinefs of finding the joys of it 
without bearing any of it*s difagrecablc inconve- 
niences, tends to incrcafc the number of unmar- 
ried people in every clafs of life. The man 
who renounces the hope of being the father of a 
family, confumes lus patrimony, and in concert 
with the fiate, which incrclsfcs his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous Inicrcft, 
be lavilhcs upon one generation the fupport of 
many ; he extinguillics his own pollcrliy as well as 
that of the women by whom he is rew'ardcd, and 
that of the girls who arc paid by him. Every 
kind of proJlitution prevails at the fame time. 

Honour and duty is forfeited in every rank ; the 
ruin of the women is but the forerunner of that 
of the men. 

The nation that Is inclined to ^llantry, or ra- 
ther to hbcrtinifm, foon lofcs iCs povver end cre- 
dit in other countries, and ^is ruined at home. 

There 
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BOO K There is no longer nny nobility, ho longer any 

^ I body of men (o defend their own or the people’s 

* rights; for every where divtfion and fdf-intcrcfl 

prevails. No oncwllhcs to be ruined alone. The 
love of riches becomes the general objefi of attrac- 
tion, tbclioncll man is apprehennve of lofinghis 
fortune, and the man of no honour is intent upon 
making his: the one retires from the World, the 
other fets himfclf up to falc, and thus tlic flate is 
loft. Such is the conftant progrefs of commerce 
in a monarchical government. What it’s cfTcfls 
are in a Tcpublic'wc know from ancient hiftorv. 
But ftill it ts'ncccflary at this period to excite men 
to commerce, bccaufc the prefent fituation of Eu* 
rope is favourable to it, and commerce iifclf pro- 
motes population. • « '* 

But it will be afleed, whether a great degree of 
population be ufeful in promoting the happinefs 
of mankind. This Is an idle queftion. In fa^l, 
the point is not to multiply men, in order'to make 
them happy ; but it is fufiicienl to make them 
happy, that they (hould multiply. All the means 
which concur in the profperiiy of any ftate, tend 
of sbemfelvcs to the propagation of it*s people. A 
Icgillator defirous of an incrcafc of people merely 
to have a great number ’of foldiers, and of fub- 
jcCls, only for the purpofe of fubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a monfter, and an enemy to the 
human race, fmcc his plans of political incrcafc 
would be folcly dircCUd to the deftruaion of 
others. A Icgiflator, on the contrary, who, like 
Solon, Ihould form a republic, whofe multitudes 
might people the defeU coafts of the fea ; or who, 
like Penn, Ihould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, fuch a legifiator 
would undoubtedly be confidcfcd as a God on 
earth. ‘Even though his name ftiould not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happinefs, and die 
contented. 
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contented, cfpecially if he could be certain ofcooic 
leaving behind him laws of fuch wifdom, as to . 
free the people for ever from the vexation of 
taxes. ' ' ’ 

• It is to be prefumed from what we know 
the ftate of the favages, that the -advantage of not 
being confined by the reftraints of our ridiculous 
clothing, the unwholcfomc inclofure of fuperb 
edifices, and the complicated tyranny of our cuf- 
toms, laws, and manners, is not a compcnfaiion 
for a precarious life, for contufions received, and 
perpetual combats engaged for a portion ^ of a 
foreft, for a cavern, a bow, an arrow, a fruit, a 
fi{h, a bird, a quadruped, the Ikin of a bcaft, or 
the pofleflion ‘of a woman. Let mifanthrophy 
exaggerate at plcafure the ticcs of our cities, it 
will not fuccced in difgufting us of thofe exprefs 
or tacit conventions, nor of thofe artificial vir* 
tucs,* which conftitute the fccurity and the charm 
of out focictics. ‘ ‘ - 

There are undoubtedly affafiins among us, 
there are violators of an afylum, there arc mon- 
fters whofc avidity, indigence, or hzinefs, dif- 
gud the focial order. There arc other monfters, 
perhaps more detefiablc, who, pofieffed of a plenty 
which Would be fufficicnt for two or three ‘thou- 
fand families, are only occupied in increafing the 
mifcry of them. I (hall not the lefs implore bc- 
nediaion upon the public ftrength, which molt 
commonly infurcs my perfon and my properly, 
in return for the contributions which it requires 
from me. , 

A TAX may be defined, a facrificc of a paft of 
a man*s property lor the defence of the reft ; 
it follows from hence, that there fiiould not be 
any tax cither among people in a (late of fiavery* 
or among favages : tor the former no longer cn- 

‘ joy 
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BOO Kjoy any property, and the bttcr Iiavc rot yet ac- 
X IX. quired any. 

But when a nation poRcITcs .any hr^’c and va- 
luable property, when it's fortune is iuHlcicntly 
cflablinicd, and is confidernble enough to make 
the cxpcnccs of government nccefiary, when it has 
pofTdlions, trade, and wealth capable of tempr- 
ing the avidity of it's neighbours, who. may be 
poor or ambitious; then, in order to guard it's 
‘frontiers, or it*8 provinces, to proteft it’s navi- 
gation, and keep up ii*« police, there is a nc- 
cefiity for forces and for a revenue. It is but 
jufk and rcquifite, that the perfons who arc em- 
ployed in any manner for the public good, fliould 
be maintained by ^ the other orders of tJje [or 
cic^. 

Thcr e have been countries and times, in which 
a portion of the territory, was alhgned for tbe 
public cxpences of the Rate. The government, 
not being enabled of itfclf to turn fuch extenfive 
polTcnions to advantage, was forced to iotruR this 
charge to admlniftrators, who either ncgleftcd the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own ufe. 
This praftice brought on flill grcatcr^inconvcni- 
cnccs. Either the royal domains were too con- 
fidcrablc in time of peace, or infufficient for the 
calls of „war. In the firft inflancc, the liberty of 
the Rate was opprefled by the ruler of it, and in 
the latter, by grangers. U has,' . ihcrcfotc, been 
found nccctfary to have rccourfe to tHc contribu- 
tions of the citizens. . * ^ 

These funds were in early tlmb not confidcr- 
able. The ftipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to tbofc whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thofc employments that 
were ncccffary for their fubfiRencc. Their jreward 
arofe from that pleafing fenfation which we expe- 
rience from an internal confeioufnefs of our own 

virtue, 
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virtue, and frotd the view of the homage paid to B o o U 
it by other men. This moral wwlth was the ,-.^^^* 
gteateft treafure of rifmg focictics j ’a kind of coin 
\vhich it was equally the intcrcll of governnient 
and of morality not to diminifli the value of. j 
Honour held the place of taxes no Icfs in the 
flourilhing periods ot Greece, than in the infant 
Hate of focictics. TIic patriot, who ferved Jiis 
country, did not think he had any jight td 
deftrdy U- The’ impoft' laid by Ariftides on all “ 
Greece, for the fuppott of the war againfl: Perfia, 
was fo moderate, that thofe who were to contri- 
bute of themfelvcs, called It ihc happy fortune cf 
Greece ! What times were thefe, and what a coun- 
try, in which taxes made the happinefi of the 
people^ ' 

'The Romans acquired power and empire almoR 
without any affiftance from the public treafury. 

The love of wealth would have diverted them 
from the'eonqueft of the world. The public 
fcrvice was attended to without any views of in- 
tcrcft,*c\cn after their manners had been cor- 
rupted. ^ ♦ 

Under the feudal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied } 

The man and the land were both the property of 
the Lor^. It was both a real and a perfonal fer- 
vitudc. ~ ^ : 

When knowledge began to diirufc It’s light over 
Europe, the nations turned their thoughts towards’ 
their own fccurity. They voluntarily furnilhed* 
comnbutions’to reprefs foreign ahd domcHic ene- 
mies. ' J3ut thofe tributes were moderate, bccaufc 
princes were not yet abfolutc enough to divert 
them to purpofes of their own caprices, or to^the 
ad\‘antage of their ambition. 

The New World « as difcovci-cd, and the paf- 
fion for conqucll engaged cvciy nanbn. That 
Vot. VJ. ^ i 1 /pine 
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BOOK fpirit of aggrandizement was inconfiflcnt wilh 
the flownefs with ^vhich afiairs arc managcd'ih 
» - popular aircmblics ; and fovereiJ;ns fuccecdcd 
without ^ much difficulty in appropriating to 
tbcmfclvcs greater rights than they Iiad ever bc^ 
fore enjoyed. The impofition of taxes was the 
moft important of their ufurpations, and It is that, 
the conicquenccs of which have been the moft 
pernicious. . . j 

. Princes have even ventured to render the 
inarks of fcrvttudc apparent upon all their fub- 
jc£ts, by levying a poll-tax. Independent of the 
humiliation it is attended with. Can any thing be 
more arbitrary than fuch'a tax. . i 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary informa- 
tion? But this would requhe beUveen the mo; 
narch and his fubjc^ls an attachment to each other 
arifing from a principle of duty, which Should 
iinuc ihcm’by a mutual love of the general good} 
or, at lead, a regard to public welfare, to in- 
fpire the one with confidence iri the other, by a 
fincerc and reciprocal communication of their: 
intelligence, and of their fenfitnents. Even then, 
upon what is this confcicnlious principle to be 
founded, which is to ferve as an inftrudtor, a 
guide, 'and a check iu the affairs, of government ? 

Is the faniluary of families, or the clofci of the 
citizen, to be mvadcd,^in-ordcr lo^gain by fuV- 
prife, ^nd bring to light, what he does not.chufe 
to reveal, what it is often of importan,cc to him 
not to difeoVer. What an inquifition is this I 
What an injurious violence ! Though we ffioolci 
Cl en become acquainted with the rcfourccs and 
means of fubfiftcncc of every individual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious produflions of induftry? Arc 
they riot IcfTcncd by the increafe of children, by 
the decay of firength through ficknefs, age, and 
laborious 
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laborious occupations. The very Faculties of the book 
human fpccics, which are ufcful and employed in . 

laborious occupations, do they not change with 
tbofc vicilhtudcs occafioned by time in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune? The perfottal 
tax is a vexation then to the individual, without 
being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of 
fiavery, Oppreffive to the man, without being pro- 
fitable to the ftate. 

Aftcr princes hid Impofed this tax, which U * 
a mark of defpotlfm, of which leads to it fooner 
or later, impofis were' then laid upon articles of 
confumptlon, ‘ Sovereigns have affefted to con- 
fider this new tribute as in fome mcafure volun- 
tary, bccaufc it rif« In proportion to the espen- 
ces of the fubjeft, which he is at liberty to m- 
creafe or diminllh according to his abilities, or 
his propenfulcs, which' arc for the nioft pan fac- 
titious. 

But if taxation affeft the commodities which 
are of immediate ncccflity, It muk be confidered 
as an aft of the greateft cruelty. Previous to ail 
the laws of focicty, man had a right to fubfifi. 

And IS he to lofc that right by the cfiablilhment 
of laws ? To fell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them 
of It: to wreft from them by a tax the natural 
means of preferving life, is, m faft, to affeft the 
very principle of their cxiftcncc. By extorting 
the fubfifiencc of the needy, the (late takes from 
him his ftrength wuh his food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ftatc of beggary ; and the labouring 
matt to that of idlencfs ; it makes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue } that is, it is the caufe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ftarvc‘to an un- 
timely end, from the extreme difirefs to which he 
is reduced. 


I i 2 


If 
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BOOK If the impofls affeft commodities Icfs ncccfiary/ 

. ^^^•\ how mahy hands, Jott to tillage and the arts, arc 
' ' employed, npt in guarding tiic bulwark's of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom withart in- 
finite number 6f ufclcfs barriers } in cmbarraflingi 
the gates of towns ; infefting. the higlnvays and. 
Toads of commerce ; and fearching into cellars^ 
granaries, .and ftorchoufes i.What a ftatc of war 
between prince and people, between' fubjeft and. 
fubjcft! How many prifons;. gallics, and 'gibbets 
prepared fora number of unhappy pcrfonsiwho 
iia\c ^bcen -urged onto fraudulent prafticcs,ito 
fmuggling, 'and even io piracy, by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws! ‘ . «• ' • . 

. The avidity of fovcrcigns has. extended itfclfi 
frorn die articles of confumptlon to thofc of traffic- 
carried on from one Hate to another.' Infatlablei 
tyrants! Will yc'ncvcr be fenfible, that if 'ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ftranger, be will buyi 
at a cheaper rate, he ^ will '^ivc 'only the price 
demanded by 'other Hates t if even your own fub* 
jefts were the foie proprietors of that produce 
you have taxed, tbey*fliil would never be able to 
make other nations fubmit to fuch exactions ; for 
in that cafe the demand would be for a lefs quan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price. In order to find a fale for it, \ 

Thp. duly on merchandifq which one ftate re- 
ceives from 'another, is not lefs unrcafonablc. 
The price of the goods, being regulated i by the 
competitibn of other countries, the duties will 
be paid by the fobjefts^of that flate which buys 
commodltles-for k's neighbours.^ ToCTibly, rhe 
increafeln the price of foreign produce may di- 
minlfii the confumption of it. But if -a lefs 
quarit'kty of.mcrchandife be fold to any country, a 
lefs quantity will bfe purchafed of it. The pro- 
fits of trade arc to be eftimated in proportion to 
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the (Quantity' of mercKanBifc, fold and bought . boo k 
C ommerce is in faft nothing more than^exchange X iX 
of the value of one commodity for that of another. 

It is not poflible-thcn to oppofc the-courfe of 
thefe exchanges, 'without lettering the value of 
the produflions that arc fold, by reftraining the 
fale of them. ^ « t • • ^ t 

'' Whether therefore duties be laid on our otm 
or on foreign tncrchatldifc, the induftryof the 
fubjeft will neccflarily fuffer by it. , The means 
of payment will be fewer, and there will be Icfs 
raw materials to work up. • The greater diminu- 
tion there is in the annual produce, t the greater 
alfo'wdl he the dccreafc of labour. Then all the 
latts that can be made againfl: beggars will bein- 
cfTcQual, for man muft live on what is given him, 
if he cannot live by what be earns. , ' 

• ‘But what then is the mode of taxation the moft 
proper to conciliate the public intercfl with the 
rights of individuals? It is the land tax. An im- 
poll is, with refpeft to the perfon >upon whom it 
is charged, an' annual cxpcncc. It can only, 
therefore, be alTeflcd on an annual revenue ; for 
nothing but an annual revenue can difchargc-an 
annual cxpcnce. Now there never can be any 
annual revenue, except that of the land.. It is 
land only which returns yearly what has been 
bellowed upon it, with an additional profit that 
may be difpofed'of. dt U but within thefe few 
years that wc have begun to be fenfible of this 
idiportant truth] Some men of abilities will one 
day be able to demonftralc the evidence of it; and 
tliat government which firll makes this ihefounda- 
tion of it’s fyftcm, will ncccITarjly be raifed to a 
degree of profperUy unknown to all nations and 
all ages. * • t ' 

Perhaps, there is no cllaic in Europe at p'refent 
whofe fituation admits of fo great a change, j The 
’ ‘‘ taxes 
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BOO Ktases are every vlicrc fo heavy, the cxpcnces to 

* ftnultiplied, the ^ants fo urgent, the treafury of 
the Hate in general fo much indebted, ^that a fud- 
den change in the mode of raifmg ibe public re- 
venues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
diRurb the peace of the fubjeft* nBut an enlight- 
ened and provident policy 'wiU tend,, by flow and 
gradual Reps, towards fo falutary an end. With 
courage and prudence it 'Will remove every, ob- 
llacle that prejudice,^ ignorance, and private in- 
tereft might 'have to oppofe to a fyftem of admi- 
niftration, thcr advantages of .which ^appear to us 
beyond all calculatton.c.5 . . ' r » '• 

/ In order that nothing may Icflcn the benefits of 
this fortunate innovation,! it will be ncccffary that 
all lands without diftinftion .(hould be fubjefted 
to taxation. The public weal ist a.treafure'in 
tomnfon, wherein every individual lliould depofit 
bis tribute, his'fcrvicc, and his abiluics. . hfanies 
and titles will nevcr.chdngc the nature of men and 
their 'pofTctnons. olt would be thcfUtmoR mcan- 
nefs and folly to nvail ourfclvcs of -diftinftions, re- 
ceived from our anccRdrs, in order to withdraw 
ourfclYcscfrom-thcfburdcns of focicty. -Every 
mark of difiinflion that.is’not of <gcneraI utility 
fhould be confidered iis injofipus, it can^onlybc 
cquitable,f\vhea ituis founded on a formal en- 
gagement of devoting our lives and fortunes m a 
more paiiicular 'manner tp the fcrvice of our 
country. ^ m ‘ , r- i ' 

jl.ir in ourjdaySjthc tax .were laid for the firft 
time^uponftbe land, would lit notmcc^fiarily be 
ftippofcd that the contribution /bowld be propor' 
tloned' to 'the extent, and value of the cRatesf 
Would -any-one. venture, to allege his cmploy- 
menxs,- his fcrvjccs, bis , dignities, in order to 
fete^ himfdfrfromithe tributes required for the 
public fcrvice?. Whai^ connection , hate- taxes 
' with 
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wUh Tanks, titles, and conditions? They rclatcB 0 0 K 
ohiy'tC the rc\cniic; and this belongs to the. 

{late, a^ toon as it becomes neceflary for the pub. 
lie defence.' ' ' ^ , 

■* Thc manner in which the tax ought to be laid 
vpon the hnds rhore di!Bcuh‘te>^ afccrtain. 

Some writers hate imagined^ that 'ccclcfiaftical 
fithes, unfortunately levied in the greateft part of 
Eitrope, 'w'duld be a proper mode to be adopted. 

7 n that fyRcm, fay they^ There could be no fraud 
nor miRake. ‘^Vecordmg as^circumRanccsdhould 
' Tcqalfe more effofts on the part bf the people, the 
^treafury would take a fourth, a fifth, a freth 
'part of the produQjons at the time of the ban eft, 
and every thing would be fettled without con- 
ftraim, without' deceit, without miftruft, and 
wUhoufbpprclTion, \ « " 

' BuTi-in thi« tnodt of levying how will the tat 
be collc£led, for ohjefls fo multiplied? fo varf- 
able^ and fd liUle known? Would not the form 
of adminiftration ’‘require enormous' cspenccs? 
Would’ndl the forming of the la's: give occafionto 
profits too confidcrablc ? If this arrangement 
fhoufd therefore appear ^oft fatal' to citizens, 

' would it hot be ftioft fatal to government? How 
can 'any one poffibly* doubt, that the interefl 
of the individual Is the fame as that of the 
fociMy? Cah •any^'one be ftdl ignorant of the 
dofe connexion lhc?e Is between the -fovercjgn 
who a(ks and the fubjefts who grant ^ ^ 

. Besides, this Imboft,-’ apparently fo equal. 

Would in faft be Hhb'moft difproportioped of all 
thofe which ignorance ' hath ever fuggefted. 

"While one -conttibutor’ fhould be required to 
give’ up only the fourth of his revenue, one half, 
and fomctimcs ^morc, would be taken from 
others, who, in order to obtain the fame quantity 
of ptoduftions, will bate been obliged, by the 
* nature 
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K nature of an ungrateful foil, or bj' tlic di/HeuIty 
• of Vo’rUmg it, to fupport cxpcnccs infinitely more 
’^cpnfnlcrabic. . w . * • ^ t 

These incomcnicnccs have ocenfionedan'idea 
to^bc rqcflcd, xvhicli Has been propofed or fup- 
poried by men lUilc verfed in political ccconomy, 
but difgufied, with reafon, at the arbitrary manner 
in \yhich they faw the lands taxed. SuppofcAthe 
extent of the domain be admitted ns, iU rule,, yet 
it mufl be confidcred that there arc /omeJands 
which can pay a great deal, others which can pay 
little, and fomc, .even, which can* pay nothing, 
bccaufc the profits Remaining, after all thc,cx- 
pcnccs, arc fc3rcc‘'fuflicicpt to determine the moft 
intelligent'’ man to cultivate them. ^ If on exaft 
Ante of the Icafcs^be demanded, will not the farm- 
ers 'and proprietors afl In concert to. deceive the 
government? and what means arc ‘‘there to dif- 
cover ^/raud, planned, with confummate -art? 
^f,^ou Vill^ allow men ^to.givc in the account of 
'"’their o,\vn cfiatcSjTor one of, thefe declarations 
that fhall be honell,^ will there not be a hundred 
falfc one^s? and will not. the citizen of ftrift pro* 
bily be, die .vifiim of him .who^is.dcfiitutc of 
ptinciplcs? In 'the mo^e of. taking <an cfttroaiion 
of the value of the lands, i will not the agent of 
the ircafury*fu{rcr liirafelf to be fuborned by con- 
tributors, whofc intcrcfl it'is to bribe him ?. Sdp-^ 
pofe ihe^carc of making ihc^epartilions be lefl^to' 
the inhabitants,or,cpch.djftrJ'ft, ,it is undoubtedly, 
the ^mofi equitable rule, the^noH^conformablc to 
the rig|iis oT. natpre^jmS property ; ,and yct^iti 
muft neccnarllj-producctfe many cabals, alterca- 
tions, and^animofiticSj-foTi violent aicollifion be-*^ 
tween the paflimis, which, will interfere with each 
that it capnqt beproduftive of that fyftem 
I ''^bich*micht.iiifUTC, the. public hap- 

.V _ 

, »(U^ A REGIS- 
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.Arhgistrr b'ooV., which would' caulioufly B o o K 
mcafurc Oic'hnds, which* would appreciate, with 
equity, their value, would alone be capable of 
cficfhngjhis fortunate revolution.. This prin- 
ciple, To'fimplc and fo evident, hath been rarely 
applied, and -then* but impcrfcGly. It is to be 
hoped; that this^finc inllituiion, though warmly 
oppofed by authority and by corruption, will be 
improved in thole Rates where it has been adopt- 
ed, and that it will be introduced in the empires 
where it doth nor vet cxift. The monarch who 
ftrall fignaUro his rcip by lids great benefit, will 
biefled-during* his life, bis memory will be 
ar to poftcrity, and Ids felicity will be extended 
yohd ages, if, as" it cannot be doubled, there 
ids a God, the rcmuncrator of good aftions. 

But let not government, under whatever form 
may have been etlabhn»cd, or ftlll fubfifts, ever 
I rry the ineafurc^-of impoRs 'io,excdfs. ^ It is 
d? that in their origin they rendered men more 
Uve; morc-fober, and more imclllgciU} and 
at they have thus contributed to the profperity 
empires. • This opinion is not dcfl’muc of pro- 
ibiiicyj but It is ftiH more certain, that when 
c taxes have been extended beyond the proper 
nits, they have Ropped the labours, rxtin- 
ailhed induflry, and produced difcoOragcmcnl. 
Though man hath been condemned b) ‘nature 
> perpetual watchings In order tofecure^a fub- 
• flcnce, this fargcnt'carc hath not esened all his 
, icullies. • His defircs have bten extended much 
cyond this; and, the more numerous arc the ob- 
:fts which have entered into his plan of happinefs, 
he more repeated have been his efforts to attain 
hem. If he hath been reduced, by tyranny,, to 
xpeft nothing more from obftinate labojur than 
irticles of primary ncccfliiy, his afiivity hath"* 
lecn diminiQied^ he hath himfelf coniraQed the 
- '* fphcrc 
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B o O Kfplicrc of Ws TvatiU. Troubled, fourcd, and cx^ 
, . hauftcd by tlic opprcflivc fpint bf the treafury, 

^"^''^bcbotbchbcrlangmlbcd by his wretched fire-nde* 
or hath qbUted his country in fcarch of a Icfs un- 
fortunate dcfliny, or hath led a wandering and 
vagabond life over dcrolaicd provinces. Moft fo« 
cictics have, at different periods, fuffered thefe 
calamities, and exhibited this htddous fpd^aclc. 

AccoixDtNCLY, u it 80 cifor, and a very grc&t 
one, to judge of thepoWer of empires by the re- 
venue oi the fovcrcignr This bafis of calculation 
would be the bell that could be cflabhthcd, if 
the tributes were proportioned to the abilities of 
tbc citizens j but when the republic is opprefled 
by the weight or the variety of the impofts, thefe 
riches, far from being a fign of national prol^ 
verity, are a mirk of decay. Tlie people, una- 
ble to fumifli any extraordinary affiRance to the 
mother-country, when threatened or invaded, 
yield to a foreign yoke, and fubmit to fiiamcful 
and ruinous laws. 'Hie cataRrophe is haflcned, 
when the treafury has recourfe to the farming of 
the revenue, m order to collcCl the taxes. 

Thp contribution of the citizens towards the 
public treafury is a tnbutc : they' ihould prefent 
It ibemfelves to tbc fovereign , who^, on his part, 
ought prudently to dircfl the employment of it. 
Ilvcty intermediate Ugctit dcRroys -tUclc connec- 
tions, which cannot be too -nedrly united. His' 
influence becomes an unavoidable* l^rce ofdm- 
fion and ravage. It is under ^his "odious afpeft 
that the farmers of the taXcHiatc always been 
'Wifirl/iwi. ‘ ^ ‘ •!/.' -t * -J’ L 

"*Thc farmer^ of the rcienVe'cAnfrive the taxes^ 
and It IS their bufmefi to multiply thenr They 
^\elop^them m obfcurity,' m order toigive them 
me degree bf cxtcnfion moft fuitable fa tbemfclVes. 
Ihcir mterefts arc fupported by-judgeS''chdfen 

. - ^y' 
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, by themfclvcs. {They bribe every accefs -to thcBOOK 
.throne*,- and they caufc at plcafurc their zeal to . 
be extolled, -or the ‘people, to be ^calumniated, - 
who ate diflatisfied, with.rcafon, ’at their vexa- 
tions. By there vile artifices they plunge the 
protincc'into the Joweft degree of mifer}'^ while 
their own'coiTcrs regurgitate with /ichcs. ‘Then 
it is that the laws, manners, honour,* and the 
little remains of the blood of ,thc_ nation, arc /old 
to them .a^-thc yilcft price.. ^Thc contraftor en- 
joys, (without lhamCj or rcmor/e,-ihcfe infamous 
and criminal advantages, till he hath dcllroycd 
the ftatCjVthc prince, and himfclf. . , 

f-FR.EE nations have fcldom experienced this 
terrible deftiny. rHomanc vOnd confiderarc prin- 
ciples have made them prefer, an adminiftration 
aloioftahvays of a parcroal kind, 40 receive the 
contributions of the citizens. It is in abfolute 
govcrnincnls that .the tyrannical cuftom of farm- 
ing out the revenue is peculiarly adopted. ^Go- 
^ernment hate fometimes been alarmed at the 
ravages occafioned by this prafticc j .but timid, 
ignorant, or indolent adminiftrators, have appre- 
hended, that in the confufion in which things 
were, a total; fubvcrlion would be the confe- 
qucncc of the lead change. , Wherefore, then, 
fhoold not the time of the difeafe be that of the 
remedy,? Then It is that the minds of.mcn arc 
better difpofqd to a changc, that oppofiiion is Icfs 
•violent, and that th'e revolution is more cafily ac- 
cornpUlhqdr*/ . m -,> 

•Iris not, however, fufBcient that the impofl 
fliould he levied .with equity, and that it Ihould 
be collcftcd with moderation; ’it is further necef- 
fary'that it Ihould be propotiioncd to tbe wants 
of go\cmment, *which arenot always the fame. 

War hath ever required in^aU countries, and in 
every age, marcconfidcrablc'cxpcnccs than peace. 

V ‘ The 
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B (5 O ifThe ancients made a provifion for them by theif' 
^^Xix. {Economy in times of Jtran^uiliity. -Since the ad- 
vantages of fcirculation, and the principles of in- 
duftiy,* have-b'cen better nndcrftood, the method 
of laying up fpeetc for this purpofe has been pro- 
fcritfed> and that of impofing extraordinary taxes 
has been, with reafon, preferred. -Every ftatc 
thaffhould prohibit them would 'find itfelf ob- 
liged, in order“to protraft it^s fall, to have re- 
courfc to the methods made ufe of at Conftan-" 
tinoplc. The Sultan, who can do'every thing 
but augment his revenues, is conftrained to giv*c 
np the empire to the extortions of his delegates, 
that he may afterwards deprive them of what they 
have plundered from, his fubjefts. '' - ‘ ^ 

That taxes may not be exorbitant,' they Ihould 
be ordered, regulated, and adminiftcrcd by the 
reprefentaiivcs of the* people. The impou Jhas 
ever depended on, and mull be proportioned* to,* 
the ‘property poneffed. He who is not maftcr of 
the produce is not mailer of the field. Tributes, 
therefore, among all nations have always 'been 
firll impofed upon proprietors only j' whether the 
lands were divided among the conquerors, or the 
dl«gy ftiarcd them with the nobles ; or whether 
they paired, by means of commerce and indullry, 
into the hands of the generality of the citizens. 
Everywhere, thofe who were inpolTeffion of them 
had referved to thcmfclves thc'natural, unaliena- 
ble, and facred right, of taxed -With- 
out their own content. If ^vc tfo'not adniir this 
principle, there is ncr lQnpqf“ohy monarchyVor 
'uuynntmnri ‘v’tiert •ftirirfirfngnrunnfnimghiifi-u'ht- 
fpoticmaller, andtih^d^of llives. 

Ye fcoplc, whofe kings feommaUd every thing 
at plcafiirc, read over again the hiflory of your 
riwn ebuntry. You will fee thaTyour anceftors 
allcmblcd thcnirdves, and deliberated, whenever 

a fub- 
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a ftitfidy was In agitation. -If thh cuHom be ne- u q q K 
glc£lcd, the right is not loft; k is recorded Jn ^ 

heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to 
pofiefs; it is written on the field ypu have taken 
the pains to inclofc, in. order to.rccurc to your- 
felvcs the enjoyment of it: it k written in your 
hearts, where the 'divinity has imprefled the love? 
of hbert}’. *, Man, whofe head is raifed towards 
heaven, was not made, in the image of his Creator 
to bow before man. -> No one is greater than an- 
other, but by the choice and conlcnt^of all. Ye 
courtiers, youf' greatnefs confifis in your- lands, 
and is not. to be found in your attendance on 
* your maficr. j Be lefs ambitious, and ye will be 
richer. Do jufiicc to your, val&ls, and ye will 
improve your, fortunes by incrcafmg the general 
happintfs. -What advantage can ye propofe to 
yourfclvcs by raifing the edifice of .derpotifm up- 
on the ruins of every kind of liberty, virtue, fen. 
timent, and property?, Confider that, this power 
will crulh you all. r Around. thk-formidable Co- 
lofliis-ye are no-more, than figures, of bronze, 
reprefenting-the. nations chained at the feet of a 
ftatUC. ' • • .V “ U'* ' r « . 1 -- 

the right of impofing taxes be in the prince 
alone, though. it may not-be lor his intcreft to 
burden andtopprefs. his pcople,}yct theyiwillbc 
burdened and opprcITcd. The caprices, profu* 
fions, and encroachments of the fo'vcreign, will 
no longer know any bounds when they meet with 
no obftacles. Afalfc and cruel fyHem of politics 
will foon perfuadc him, -that rich fubjefls will al- 
ways become infOlcnt *, that they muft be diftrefl*- 
cd, in order ro be reduced to fubjeSion ; and that 
poverty is the frrmeft rampart of the throne. He 
will proceed fo far to bebese that every thing 
ii at hisdifpofalj that, nothing belongs to his 
- ' , X :: cJ . .. flatesy 
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B O o'Kflavesj and that he does them a favour m leaving 
them any thing. . . - 

IVe government will appropriate to'itfelf all 
the^means 'ahd refourecs of Indaftry ; and will lay 
fuchTcftraints oh thc_cxports and imjlortsof every 
article of tradc^'as will entirely abforb ^he profits 
arifing from it. Commerce will dnly be circu- 
lated by the interference,* and for 'the benefit of 
the treafury.' Cultivation will be ncgleflcd ^by 
mercenaries \vho can have no hopes of acquiring 
property. Tlie nobility will ferVe in the army 
only for pay. The magifiratc will' give judg- 
ment’ only for the fake of his fees and hife falary. 
Merchants will keep' their 'fortunes concealed, in 
hrder that they’ may convey' them out of a land 
where' there Is ho fpirit of patriotifn:ij''ndr any 
fecurity left. The nation, then lofing all it*s im- 
portance, will conceive’ an* indifference ‘foV U*8 
kings j'uill fee U*s enemies only in thofe who are 
U*s maftecs*, will be induced to'^’hope that a 
cha'tjge'of flavery will tend to alleviate tbd yoke 
of it •, will expert »t*s delivcrailce from a revolu- 
tion, and the relloration of it's tranquillity from 
an entire overthrow of the flate. ^ * 

' “ This defeription is dreadful,** 'faid a vizier 
to me, for there arc viziers every where. ** I 
am concerned at‘ it.' But without contribu- 
tion, how can I maintain that flrength of the 
“'ftatc, the necefiity and advantage of which you' 
yourfclf acknowledge ? This flrength fhould be 
permanent, and always equal j olherwife there 
** would be no more ftcuriiy for ’jour perfons,’’ 
“ your properly, or your induftry. Happmefs 
“ undefended is no more than a* chimera. My 
** expences arc independent of the variety of fea- 
fons, of the inclemency of the clenicnts, and 
of all accidents. It is therefore neceflary that 
they fhould be fupphed by you, although a 
“ pcftiicncc 
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<* pcftilcnce fhould have 'deftroyed your cattJc, book 
“ though infers Ihould have devoured your vines, ^ 

“‘and though the hail ihould have rooted up your 
“ harvcfls. You mull pay, or I will turn againfl 
** you ’that ftrength of the ftatc, which hath been 
“ created , for your fafety, and which it is your 
“ bufmers to maintain/^ , 

This opprclTivc f^ftem concerned only the pro- 
prietors of lands. The vizier foon informed me 
of the means which he employed^ to render the 
other memhers of the confcderacyfubfcrvicnt to 
thetreafury. ^ ^ , , 

“ Iris* chiefly in the cities that the mechanical 
“ and liberal arts, of utility or ornament, of ne- 
V,.ceility or fancy, are concentrated, or atJeafl: 

“ their aftivity, their difplay, or their improve- 
“.ment. There it is that the rich, and confe- 
quently indolent citizens, attrafled or fixed by 
“ the charms of fociety, endeavour to delude the 
“ wearifomcnefs of life by fafluious wants. There 

V It'is, that in order to |;fatify them, they employ 

V the poor, or, which is the fame thing, the in- 
“ duftrious man ; who, in his turn, in order to 
“ fatisfy the wants of primary nccefiity, which 
‘‘ are for a long time the on^ wants with which 
‘*^hc is .tormented, endeavours to multiply the 

faftitjous wants of the rich man ; from whence 
“ arires" between the one and the other a mutual 
“ dependence, founded upon their rerpeftivc in- 
“tcrefls; for the indullnous man uifiics to la- 
“ hour, while, the jich man wilhes to enjoy. 

“If, therefore, I can tax the, nccclTary articles 
“ of all the inhabitants of cities, whether induf- 
“ tnous or idle, that is to fay, U 1 can raife the 
“price, for the ftatc, .of all the commodities 
“ and merchandifc which arc confumed there, 

“ by the wants* of all the individuals ; I lhall then 
** have taxed all the'fpccjcs of induftry, and I 

lhall 
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Hiill Have broaglit tliem tb;!!!!? condition of 
“'tb^’indudrious bufbandmanV/'^Xftiall'havedonc ' 
“ (liirmofe*;: and 'cipediklly/^'IctTioV this ‘ circum- 
“ fiance cTcape'your notice',' X • have, made 
“ the rich - pay for.' the ”poor^ becauTe 'the latter 
‘‘ •will-not faibto raife the price Ibf 'his pfodilfli- ‘ 
“•ons, .in proportion to tbeTtnultipltcation of his 
“ wantsV* •. 

I CONJURE thee, vizier^ to fpare,''at‘ieaft;. the 
air,' the wa'tcrV’ tKc fire,"and‘eycn the coVii^, Which . ’ 
is'^not Icfsj-than thofc'-threc felemenfs; th'c'fa'cred'^ 
right o'f every .man,' without exception/ 'jOepriVe'd - 
orriigbts'nb'one'can’cither live'or.a‘£l‘,'and.,with- ‘ 
out life o'r’aSion- there can be ho induflfy,*^ j. 

■ HviLE’thmk of it/' BuHfattehd to ail , 
“ the diffcrerit plans; ‘by! which' I'have- cbinpre-^ 

“ hcnded^all tbe^other obje£lS'-bf hcceflity, erpe- 
“ dally tn’thc bities." *Tn"the ‘'firfl’-placc, b^tng ^ 
*' rhafter of 'ihe'ffohticrs'of the' dmpirc, I'fuffer, . 
“ nothing • to'^ co'mc from forcig'nets‘,‘’''nOr' any , 
** thing” to'be'conveycd t6> tbcm,''‘unlers they' pay 
“ in pToponion'toithc •number; 'weight,’ and va-. 
■“ lue of the thing feht'.'- By 'this mode’," he who, _ 
** hath TTianufafturcd,- df'who ejcpdrts'; J^yicHs w, , 
“ me h part'df 'his profits"; and ‘he who receives 
or- conf\imc<,‘ ‘‘gives me ’fomethihg’' above what 
bdongs t6thei«c5chahi,':of' (o the manufac- 
“ turcT.” '• ''5/ - 

• I uViDERSTlAiiD, vizier ;'b'ut by intcrfe'rihg thus 
between the feller and thc’piirchafer, "‘between the 
manufdaurer,'br the tncrchaht^and the confuihcr, 
without being called u^n,*aiid without your'in- 
tcrfcrcncc being'pfdfilable to’ them,- firicc, bn’thc 
cpnu'afyi ybu keep It op to rhetr detriment; doth 
it hot happen, that on their parts they endeavour, 
by deceiving ihcc rG'nic bow‘6rotber,“to dimlnifh 
thy^areV or cvento fruftratc thcc'of it? ' 

• .. . .t . r 
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“ Undoubtedly : but of what ufc would thqB o o K 
ftrcngih of the ftate be to me then, if I did not . « 
«. employ it in finding out the fraud, in guarding 
** againft it, or in paniftiing it ? If they endea- 
“ vour to wiih-hold or^ to dsminilh my fliarc, I 
“ take the whole ; and even fometimes proceed 
** a little further.” 

I coMPREHEVD you t Tluis it is that wars and 
exadtions are ftill maintained on the frontiers, and 
on the borders of the provinces; and that, in or- 
der to prefs upon that fortunate indaftry, which 
is the tie of the moft dilhnt nations, and ofjthe 
people the moft fcparaicd by their -manners and 
by their religion. - ^ • * • * : 

“ 1 AMrforry for It. . But every thing muft be 
** .facrificed to the fkrength of the ftate, to that 
bulwark which -is raifed a^inft the jealoufy 
“ and rapacloufncrsof neighbouring powers. The 
“ intereft of particular individuals, doth not al- 
** ways -agree with that of the greater number. 

“ One efte^ of the proceedingyou complain of Is, 

“ to preferve to you commodiucs and produdtions, 

“ which perfonal advanr.igc would deprive ) ou of 
** by exporting them to foreign countries ; and I 
” prohibit the importation of foreign mcrchandife, 
whiclr, by the fuper-abundance they would oc- 
“ cafion, when united to your’s, would Joivcr the 
** price of the latter.” ^ ! 

1 THA^K thee, vizier: both it neceflary that 
thou Ihouldft have troops ? • Tho/c troops arc- 
very inconvenient. And couldfl: thou not Terve 
me without a military parade? . 

‘Mr you perpetually interrupt me, you will 
foie the thread of my iubtHe and marvelTous 
“ operations. After having laid a tax on mer- 
“ cbandife, on it’s entrance, and on it’s going 
” out of the "empire, on it’s paflage from one 
“ province to the other, I follow the track of the 
Yol. VI. K k “ tra- 
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BOO K“ traveller, who'goes through my diflri£t on ac- 
count of his .a^airs, or through motives of cu- 
“ tiofity. I follow the peafant who carries' to 
“ town the pVoduceof llie fields, "or of his farm- 
** yard ; ‘and whew thirfl: drives him 'into a public 
“ houfe, by means* of an. aflbciation.with the 

“ marter ” , ] > j ’ ^ 

What, vizier! An inn-keepef is your aflb- 
ciate? , i. I * ‘ 

“ CcnTAivLY. Is there any fthing defpicable, 

-*^.wben the maintenance of'ihe ftrengih of the 


** Hate, and confequcntly the wealth ol ih'e trea- 
“ fury, is concern^ ? By means of this afibcia- 
tion, I receive part of the price of the 'liquor 
“ confumed there.” - • ! ? *' ' ' 

. But vizier, how does it happen that you come 
to be the partner of the keeper of an inn or ta- 
vern, in the Talc of his liquors? Is itpoflible that 
you ihould be his purveyor. ' ' 

1 HIS purveyor! This is what I would care- 
“ fully avoid. Where would be the advant^e 
** of felling’ the wine, which 'the vine-drelfer 
might have given me as the tribute of his in-' 
dimry ? I am better acquainted with the ma- 
V nagement of my affairs. .In the firft place, I 
** am m partnerfhip with the vjne-keeper or 
- “ proprietor, with the brewer and the diftiller of 

“ brandy, by which I oll^ain part of the price for 
** which they fell them to the inn-holders, or 
kcepeis of public hottfCs; and I have afterwards 
‘‘ another with the latter, by which tliey are ac- 
countable to roc^in-their turn, for a portion of 
“ rhs price n'hich rtltcy receive from the cofl- 
'-*‘ifuraer, leaving ‘the feller at liberty ro recover 
from theconfumer that fhareof the price which 
belongs tome from the confumption.” 

It muft be acknowledged that this is' very find 
i “But vizier, how do. you manage to be prefentat 

- -.all 
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all the fales of liquors which are made in yours O O K 
empire ? How doth it happen that you are not , 
pilfered by thefc inn-keepers, who have been noto- 
riouflydilhoncft, ever fincc the times of the-Ro- 
mans, though the queftors were not in partner- 
(hip with them ? After what you have intruded 
to me I do not doubt of anj' thing, but I am cu- 
rious. 

It is in this indance tint I diall appear bold 
to you, and that you vvill admire my fagacity. It 
** is impofTiblc to afpire to every kind of merit 
“ and of glory. Fird, no mau is allowed to 
** move a hogdiead of wine, of C 5 ’der, beer, or 
“ of brandy, either from the place where 'it is 
** produced or prepared, or from the ware- 
** houfe or from the cellar, either to fell or to 
“ tranfport, no matter for what purpofe, without 
“ my permiflion in writing By this I know 
“ what becomes of them. If any 'liquor be 
“met without this paEport 1 feize upon itj 
“ and the proprietor pays me immedrately a 
“ third,' or a fourth more than the value. Af- 
“ terwards the fame agents, who are employed 
“ night and day, in all parts, to afeertain to me 
“ the honedy of the proprietors, or wholefale 
“ merchants, in keeping their compaft of 'aflb- 
** cjatioa, enter every day twice rather than 
once, into the houle^ of each inn or tavern- 
** keeper, \^herc they found the vcITels, reckon 
the bottles i and if there be the lead fufpiciori 
“ of pilfering upon my (hare, the punidiment is 
“ fo teverc as to prevent their being tempted a 
“ fecond time.” 

But, vizier, in order to pleafe you, are not 
your agents fo many petty fubaltern tyrants ? 

” 1 MAKE no doubt of itj and I reward them 
“well for it." 

Kk 2 Very 
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BOOK* Very well} but vizier, I have one fcruple. 

. Tliefe afibciauons, with the proprietor 'and with 
the merchants in wholcfnlc and in retail, thave a 
little the appearance of thofe whicli the liiglnvay- 
^ man contrails v-hh the paflenser whom he robs. 

“ You do not confidcr what'you fay. My 
aflociaiions arc authorized by law, and, by the 
“ facred inflitution of the ftrength of the Hate. 
** Can no circumftance then* have aft influence 
** upon your mind ? But let me now pcrfuadejoii 
**, to come with me to tlic gates of tlic city, where 
“ you will .not find me Icfs admirable. < Nothing 
“ enters there without bringing fomc profit to 
•* me. - Siioufd the)- be liquors, they contribute, 
** not in proportion to their value, as in my other 
“'arrangements, but according to their. quantity*; 
“ and you may be afliired tliat I am not the du^.‘ 
“ The inu-kceper, or the citizen, have nothing 
“ iqi fay, although 1 have bcfidcs fomc concern 
“ with them, at the time of the purchife and' cf 
“ the, fale, for it is in a different manner. If 
“ 'they beproviflons, I have my agents^ not.only 
“ at the gates,' but at the flaughtcr-houfes and in 
“ the fifh-marketS} and no one would attempt 
“ to plunder me, without rifking more than .lie 
could get by the fraud. Lefs precautions are 
“'nccclTary in rc^peft to wood, forage, or paper. 
** Thefe mercantile articles cannot f be pilfered 
“'as a flafle of wine is. I have, however,. my 
“ cmifI«icson the roads, and in’ the bye-places, 
“ and woe be to thofe.who fhould be fouod’cn- 
V‘ Jdeavouring to elude* my vigilance. -i You fee,' 
“ thttce&ir<i, tjwji wlvaevec dwells vx citvta, 

*.‘*ther he may livC’by his induftry, or whether he 
“ may employ his income, or a part of his profits,' 
“rm aifalary for die induftrious man, Hill no one 
confumc without paying;^ and that all men 
r;pay more for the ufual'and indilpenfible con- 
“ fumptions. 
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famptions, than for the reft. I have laid every S o o K. 
“ kind of iitduftry under contributron, without .^^^* « 
“ itfs perceiving it. There Ere,-" however, feme 
“ branches of it ^vith which 1 luve endeavoured 
“ to treat morc*dire£dy, becaufe their common 
“ tcfidcnce is not in towns, and' that I have 
“‘imagined they would be more profitable to 
“ me from a fpecial contribution. For inftance, 

“ 1 have agents in the forges and furnaces, where 
“ iron, which is put to fo many different ules, is 
“ manufadlurcd and weighed*, I have fomeiin 
“ the workfhopsof the tanners, where the hides, 

“ ‘ \\hich arc of fuch general utility, are^manufac- 
“ tured ; I have <bmc among oll'thofc perfons 
“ who work in gold, ifilvcr, •plate, and jewels; 

“•and you wiil^ not accufe me, in this inftance, of 
“ attacking objcfls of primary TiccclTity. In pro* 

“ pofdon as my experiments fuccccd I extend 
“ them. I flatter myfclf that I (hall one day be 
“ able to fix my fatellltes by the fide of the hnen 
“ looms, becaafe they arc fo univerfally ufcful. 

“ But do not impart my fecrct to any one. ' 
‘Whenever my fpcculations get v/ind, it is aU 
“ ivays 10 my detriment.” 

'• 1 All truly ftticken, vizier, with your fagacity, 

6r v.iih that of your fublime prcdecefibrs. 

They have digged mines of gold every where. 

They haNt: made of your country a Peru, the 
inhabitants of which liavc, perhaps, had the fame 
dcfliny as thofe of the other continent ; but of 
what concern is it to you f But you foy nothing 
to me of the fait, and the tobacco, which you fell 
ten times above their intnofic value, though fiilc 
be the moft nccclTary article in life, after bread 
and nater. What is the mcacinR of your filence? 

Arc you fcnfible of the co'itradiction m your con- 
duft in felling this article and refufmg to col- 

left 
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BOO Kkft tlie other contributions in kind, under prc- 
^J^^tcncc of the trouble of felling again ? 

“ Not in the Icaft. The difference is cafily 
“ perceived. If 1 received from the proprietor 
“ or cultivator his (hare of contribution in kind, 
“ in order to fell it again afterwards, I become his 
competitor in the markets. My predcccflbrs 
“ have been prudent, in referving to thcmfclvcs 
the exclufive diftributton of them. This hath 
“ been attended with fomc difficulty. In order 
“ to bring thofe two rtreams of gold into the 
** refervotr of the treafury, it uas ncceflary to 
“ forbid the culture and the manufadlure of to- 
“ bacco in the nation ; which doth not dlfpenfe 
“ me from keeping ujKin the frontiers, and even 
“ in the interior parts of the empire, an army,' to 
prevent the introduftion and the competition of 
“ any other tobacco with mine.” 

. Have you found thefc expedients fuccefsful, 
vizier? * ' 

“ Not fo fully as I could have wifhed, not- 
“ wiihflandmg the feverity of the penal laws. 
“ As for the fair, the difficulty was much greater} 
“ I cannot but acknowledge my concern at it. 

My^ predecellbrs committed an irreparable 
“ blunder. , Under pretence of difpcn/ing a ufeful 
“ favour,' neceflary to fome of the maritime pro- 
“ Vinces, or, perhaps, induced by the allurement 
*■* of a confiderablc fum, though a temporary one, 
which other province paid, to be allowed tofur- 
“ nilh thcmfelves with lah as-they chofe; they gaie 
way to «ccpiion%-the confequences of vUijch 
“ are, tbotv. it wotlMtlYa Cell ‘it, iti tW-td of 
“ the extent of the empire, or thereabouts. I am 
‘Hndqcjl in great hopes of altering thisj but I 
“ 'tiuift .wail lor the moment of diftrefs” « 

. -iNpk-PENDENT, therefore, of the armies which 
you maintain upon the frontiers, to prevent the 

imporia- 
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importauon of tobacco and foreign mcrchandifCjB 0 o K 
yon l3a\e ftdl others m the inland pans of 
counttv, to prevent the falcof the fait belopgtng 
to the free provinces from coming into competition 
with the falc of*^ out’s 

“ It js tnie However I miift do judice to 
our ancient viziers They have left me a very 
well contrived fjdem of Icgtflation For in* 

Aince, thofe perfons of the free countnes bor- 
“ dering upon thofe provinces where I fell, are 
“ allowed to fell as little fait as poffible, to pre- 
vent them from felling it to my prejudice, 

“ and by a confcquencc of the Time wife men 
“ fares, thofe who are to purchale of me, and 
who, being near the free countries, might be 
“ terppred to provide iherofclves at a cheaper 
** rate, ate compelled to take more than iliey can 
“ confume ’* 

And is this cuftom confccratcd by Hw > 

“ Yes , and fupporicd by iheaugufl: flrenglh 
“ of the ftaic 1 am authorized to number the 
“ families, and if any one of them fiiould rot * 

“ purchafe the quantity of fall that I think necef- 
“ fary for their confumpiion, ihc} arc obliged to 
pay for it, all the fame as if they had *’ 

And ever) perfon who fliall fait their nieit 
with any other fait than )Out s, will ceriainl) fuf 
fer for it 

“ Exceedingly Befide the feizure of this 
** iniquitous fah, u coils him more than he 
** would expend for fupplying his family for feve- 
“ ral years 

And what becomes of the feller^ 

“ The feller f He is of courfe a robber, a 
“ plunderer, a malcfadlor, whom 1 reduce to 
* beggary if he has any thing, and whom I 
** fend to the galleys if he has nothing ' 

But 
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BOOK But arc you not, vizrcr. cxpofed to inccfTant 

^ HAVx many upon myliands; but there is 
; a particular court of jufticc, to wliich the cx4 
“ clufivc determination of them iscammittcd.” 

^ ' And how doft thou extricate th> fclf from them ? 
Is It by the interference of thy, favourite prindple, 
the ftrcngth,of iheftaie? - ^ ' 

“ With that, and with money.” 

I CAN but admire, vizier, thy head and thy epu- 
rage. Thy liead, which attends to fo many ob- 
jefts,* and thy courage, which faces fo many enc- 
^ mies. You have been typified in the holy fenp- 
' turcs by inimael, uhofc hands were uplifted againft 
, all, and tliofc of all/aifed acainft him. ■« 

* ** Adas, lownUJ But the .importance Of the 
fiicngth of the fiate, and«the extent rof;u’s 
wants are fueb, that it hath been ncceflary to 
** have rccourfe ‘to other expedients. Bciides 
.** what the proprietor is annually indebted to me 
“ for the produce^of his eftate; if he fhould re- 
“ folve to fell It, the purchafer mufl pay me a fum 
“ above the price agreed on iviih the fejicr. I 
have rated ali human ^ compafts, and no man 
“ enters iuto any kind of contract without fur- 
“ ,ni(hing me a contribution proportioned either 
to the object or the nature of the convention. 
This examination implies a fet of profound 
agents. ^And indeed I am bften in want of 
“ them. Thepleadcrcannotftakeone/ingleiicp, 
cither as plaintiff or defendant, without fome 
“ benefit atifing jo mc.»from itj and you wiU 
*f allow that ^is tribute is very innocent; for no 
^ one IS yerdiTgultcdjof 'iaiv-Imts.^ ^ 

Subfile me to take breath, vizier, although thy 
calai!«ion fhould notbeatan end. Thou haft wea- 
ric4,ouc my admiration, and I know not which cir- 
cuqiftance Ihould moft excite my aftonilhmenr, 

I either 
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cither that perfidious and barbarous fcience whidiB 00 K 
extends it’s influence over every thing, and prefles ^^^_; p 
upon every thing or that patience with which 
fo many/ repeated a£ks of’fubtle tyranny, ’which 
fpares nothing, are fupported. The flavc 'receives 
Ins fiibfiftence in exchange for his liberty, uhile 
thy wretched contributor rs deprived of his liberty 
,by furnifliing thee with his fubfiftcnce. 

Hitherto I have fo frequently given way to 
emotions 'even of indignation, that I have ven- 
tured to think 1 fhould’beexatfed for indulging 
myfclf for once in ridicule and irony, which have 
fo often decided the moft important quefliow, ’1 
Tefume the charafler that fuhsme, aiid Ifay : 

There undoubtedly muft be a degree of pub- 
lic ftrength in 'every government, • which fliall 
ad: both witliin and without. Without, to defend 
the body of the nation againft the jealoufy, ,the 
cupidity, the ‘ambition, the contempt; and vio- 
lence of other nations; 'and ’this protedion, or 
the fccurity which fliould be the effed bf ir, 

Tcquires armies, fleets, forirelTes, orfenals, feeble 
allies to be kept in’pay, and powerful' allies to be 
feconded. Within, to preferve the ciiizcn attach- 
ed to the ordef of fociety, from the troubles, op- 
prcnion«!, and injuries he may be expofed to from 
the wicked man, v.ho fuSers hlmfclf to be led 
afiray by pairion?, by per/bnal intercft, or by his 
vicc«, and who is rcUraincd only by the'thrcats 
of juflice, and by the vigilance of the police. 

We flnil moreover venture to advance, that it is 
ad\antagcous to the greater number of citizens, 
that the ftrength of the ftate ftiould encourage 
indaftry, ftitfiulaie talents, and aflift thofe who, 
from an inconfideraiezcal, unfotefeen misfortunes, 
or falfe fpeculations, have loft their own ability. 

It is from this principle that we trace the necef- 
Cty oF chant j-fchools and hofpitais. 
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B o o K ■'* Tk order to incrcafc the energy of this ftrcngth 
. ^3tc, which, elpeciallyin monarchial ftates 

feems to be diftinft and fcparate from the nation ; 
I would even conlent that the depofitary and di- 
redtor of this public ftrcngth fiiould imprels awe 
by a parade of dignity, (hould attradt by mildaefs, 
and encourage by rewards,, fince it is his duty to 
make it be feared, rcfpedlcd, and cheriftied, 

<1 A.LL thefe means are expenfive. • Expences 
fuppofe revenue, and a revenue implies ^contrU 
buiions. It is juft, that thofe who . partake of 
the advantages of the ftrcngth of the ftate fhould 
furoifh towards ii*fi maintenance. - There is a ta- 
cit but facred agreement between the fbvereign and 
ins fubjedts, jby which the former engages to afllft, 
with a degree of that force proportioned to r the 
portion that has been furnifhed of it, towardsthe 
general mafs of contributions;’ and this.diftnbu- 
tive juftice would be executed of iifelf by the na- 
ture of things, if It were not mccflantly difturbed 
by corruption and vice. ^ 

But m every convention there is a proportion 
between the price and the value of the thing ac- 
quired ; and this proportion mgft necxllanly be 
in the ratio of mmys on the fide of ilic price, and 
in that of plus on« the fide of the advantages, 1 
am ready to purebafe a fword to^defeiid myfelf 
againft the thief, but if, in order to acquire fliis 
fwoid, I am obliged to empty my purfe or to fell 
my houfe, I would raihir (fompound uiih the 
thief. . r / ' ■ 

Novr where then is this' analogy, this propor- 
tion of advantages, •'derived* from the ftrenglli of 
apTofTifmr^ ^v'ntm compared 
wiibfthe price which he pays for them, if among 
thcmoftavilized nations of Europe, the leaft ex- 
piM to excurfions and to foreign attacks, after 
^ havTog ceded a part of his poncjTioa he is obliged, 

when 
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%\lieii he goes to live in the town/to purchafc 2.9 ^ 
an advanced price, for the benefit of thisrftrength^^..,^^,.^ 
of the {late, not only the produdiions of other 
people, but likewife his own, when he choofes to 
confurnethem? 

. What is this pro^rlion of advantages for the 
hufiindman^ If he be compelled, on the one hand, 
taconfume in kind a portion of his time, and of 
the means of his induftry, for the conftnidlion 
and the repairing of the roads; and if he bealfb 
Obhged to return in money a confide table portion of 
the produftionshe Iiath acquired from the earth by 
the fwfeat of his brow and by hard labours ? 

WuAT is this proportion of advantages '/or 
the meebam, who cannot work without food, 
lodging, ''clothing, light, and firing; and who 
cannot fupply htmfeir with all thefe articles with- 
out contributing, fincc thefe feveral means of fub- 
fiflence arc taxed; if he be ftill obliged to return 
part of the price of his time and of bis talents to 
the impoft which falls dircdlly upon the produdli- 
ons of his induftry ? 

What is this proportion of advantages /cr 
nirebant^ who hath already contributed in a va- 
riety of ways, both by his perfonal confumpiion, 
by the confumption of his clerks,’ as well as by 
the advanced price of the firft materials; if be be 
ftill obliged to cede a portion of the price of the 
merchandjfe which he fends out, and from which 
he may perhaps receive nothing ; in cafe of fome 
of thofe numberkfs accidents, from which this 
public ftrength doth not enga^ either to fereen 
or indemnify him ? ' r , - 

What is this proportion of advantage for all 
individuals, if after ha\ing contributed in every 
progrelTion and exertion of onr induftry to the com- 
mon mafs, on one hand, by an annual and general 
impoft, that of the poll-tax, which hath ho connec- 
' tton, 
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BOO Ktion, no affinity,. cithcrAvitH property-orwitli iridiili 

. ‘contrihatc, 'bn the, other hand, Hy the 

fair,‘a commodityrof primary heceflity, which'is'car- 
. ?ied to ten lifnes ii*s intrinfic and natural value ? ' ^ 

■ Once again,' what pro'portion of 'thefe ^adyan- 
• tages' belongs .v/a /i// '-if we/fee‘all 
thefe'quotas,* exafted-for the rtiaihtenance of ’the 
Ilrcngth.i ofj thcv ftatc,';wafted'ahiong ‘the. 'extor- 
tioners ^'who .'CoUcA them,' while Uhe remaiuder, 
which; 'afterjTcveral- cxpences of 'drculation,' is 
jpourcd'into’the.ktfig’streafury,' where it is’pillsged 
in 'fcveral different tnannersbr diflipated in extra- 
vagance ? irvh] '•% 
•'WE'ihall hlfo afle, what analogy -is there 'be- 
tween* that* ftiange -and. complicated variety 'df 
contributions,- and the adi^aiitages which each’ of 
us obtains^from -the ftrehgth of the Hate ♦; 'ifdt be 
true, ‘as certain'poUiical calculators pretend, ilhat' 
the Aims ‘of-thofe* Who' contiibutc-.are equal 
thofe of the revenue of the-proprietors? . ‘ 

• -W E can ohly feck for :ari anfwer to this queftion 
in the character of the Ibvereign; • If. he be cruel; 
the problem iwiU-riot be folvcd ; and'time, Jhfter ' 
a .long'feiics'of: oppreffion will bring about' the’ 
ruin of ) the empire. IFtihe fovereign fhould have 
any fenfibility, ‘the problem’ will be folvcd ‘in a 
manner, beneficial to bis fulyefts. . ' ■ s ’ 

^;Thb- chief of the nation miifl: not however flat- 
ter ihimfelf With efleflfng 'any great or Jaflin^' 
cood, if lie does not'fnakc a judicious choice ot 
tlie-man intraftcd-.‘:\vith the tbaihtcnance- of.the 
ftrengih .of ..the /belbngs-!tavthat great 

agent of government to diftfibute and to . render 
fuppottabIe,,to'.c\^yi.!ndividual the enormous 
weight of thetributeijy }jls equity and by his'ikill, 
and to divide it accoiding to the relative degrees 
®f'®hiHty or*: non-ability * in the . contributors. 
Without, ihefc two Icircumllanccs; the opprefied 
^ ‘ people 
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pcqplc wiil fall into a ftate of dcfpair more 

lefa diftant, more or lefs alarming. With thefc y 

two circumftances, fupported by the expedtation 
of an immediate or approaching relief, they will 
fuffer with patience, and will proceed under tlicir 
burden with fome fliarc of courage. ^ ' 

- But where is the minifter who will fulfil lo dtf- 
ficultatalk? Will'it'be the rainiftef-who, from 
an odious ithirft of 'V/calth, (hall liave eagerly 
ibugiit the management of the public 'revenues; 
and who having attained that important poft by 
dint of fervile intrigue, (hall have abandoned the 
treafury a prey to his pafiions, his friends, his flat- 
terers, and his favourites, and to the detriment of 
the ftrengih of the ftate ? Perilh the memory of 
fuch a miniftcr ! 

Will it be he,\^ho (ball view, in the power 
committed to his hands, nothing more but tlie 
inftrumentof his enmity, or of bis perfonal aver* 
fions} who (hull confider nothing but^ how to 
realize the illufion of Ins ferocious and difordered 
imagination, who will treat all meafures diflcr- 
ing from his own- as abfiirdiiies *, whofe anger 
will be excited againft real or pretended errors, as 
if they were (b many crimes; to whom the fable 
jof the ftomach and the members (hall be an ob- 
je£l of ridicule ; who fiiall enervate that part of 
the body poluic that (hall be difoltafing to him, 
by^ granting almoft cxclufivc favours to that 
which his fancy, his intcreft, or his prejudices 
(bail prefer; to whom every thing (hall bear the 
ftamp of confufion and ddbrdcr, which (hall no: 
be confonant to his fingular ideas-, who, dcftitutc- 
of the wifdom necelEiry to correi^ what is dc- 
feflire, (hall fubftiiutc chimeras to a regular /j’f- 
tem, pcrliaps impeifcil; and who, in order to 
correct pretended abufes, Wind to the confe- 
quccces of ca ilUfuggcft^ plan of- Tcforruaiton, 

. I will 
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KwUlfubvert everything with 'a difdainful frnilc? 
■ an empiric, who is as cruel as ignorant, who raif- 
taking poifon for the remedy, lhall announce' a 
fpeedy cure, when repeated convulfions fhall pro- 
tUim the impending diffolution of the patient ? 
Perifh the memory oF fuch a minifter ! ' , ' " ‘ 

Sovereigns, you who are neither exempt from 
falfehood or feduftion, if you have been' unfortu- 
nate enough ' to have been direfled by -fuch mi- 
nifters, do not fubftitute to them a weak and pu- 
fiilanimous man, who, ahongh well 'informed, 
mild, imodeft, and. perhaps incdpable of commit- 
ting any great faults while he a£ts for himfclf, 
•will ftilt faffer himfelf to bCwifled by others; 
will fall into the fnares that’ (ball be laid for him ; 
and will wane that neceflary vigour,’i either to 
put a ftop to, or prevent the evil,' or to ait in op- 
pofition to yourfelvcs whenf liis5conrcience,'hnd 
the general intereft (hall requirc'ir; rj ^ 

‘ Do not fubftitute.. the mdrofe, difdainful, 
and auftere man ; and much lefs the “imperious 
and harlh miniftcr. The impoft is a heavy bur- 
den; how, therefore, ftwll jt be' fupported,^ if 
the mode of Impoftng it be aggravated ? < It is a 
bitter cup, which all muft fwalTowj iF it be pre- 
femed haftily, or awkwardly, it will certainly be 
Ipilt. / . “3 

Do not fubftitute’the man who is ignorant -of 
the law, or who defpifts it, to attend to nothing 
but finance. It is the intereft of a fovereign, 
that property and indufiry Ihould be proiedied, 
againft his own authority, againft the enterprifes, 
ofhis minifiers, often inconfiderate, and (bmetimes 
dangerous. A miniftcr who facrifices every thing 
to finance, will often fill the coffers of his mafter, 
he will give to the nation,’ and to the throne, the 
fplendour of a fqtmidable power ; but this fplendour 
will be momentary as lightning.. * D^air will feiac 

upon 
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upon the minds oFihcfubJe£ls. By reducing Induf-B 
try to the moft cvtrcmc diftrcir, the minifter will. .1* ^ — 
have a£ted the part of the man In the fable, tvho 
killed the hen which broutrht forth golden eggs. 

« ; Do not fubftiuue a armed at all points 

with the formaline and foblletics of law', who 
will keep up a perpetual quarrel between the trea- 
fury and the law, who will render the former 
odiour, and will relax the bands of a hard b«r 
neceffary obedience. 

Do not fubftitnte that outrageous pbilanthro- 
pift, who pving himfelf up to an ill-judged fpiric 
of patriotiftn, lhall for^c the treafury, ulwlche 
indifcrcetly gives way to the fcducing impulfe of 
benevolence' and popularity; an impdlle ever 
laudable in a philofophcr, but to which a mi- 
niftcr ought not to yield without great circum- 
fpeftioD. For it muft ftiU be acknowledged, tltat 
ihe ftrength of the ftate muft be eftablilTied, and 
that there muft be a tretifury to maintain it. 

But above all things, rejeft the prodigal mi^^ 
niftcr. How is it pomblc that a man who hath 
failed in the management of his own affairs, can 
adminifter thofe of a great ftate ? When he 
hath diflipated his own eftates, will he be cecono- 
mical of the public revenue,? Let us fuppofc 
him to have probity, dehcacy, knowledge, and a 
fmeere defire of being ufcful to ihe ftate, yet in 
a circumftance, and upon an objedt fo impor- 
tant as that in queitton, conftltutlonal virtues 
are only to be trufted to. How many men 
are there, who haic entered -virtuous, into the 
minjfiry, and who, in ft.x ^ months after ihcir 
promotion, appeared in a very different liglit to 
others, and even to ihemfeUcs. There is, per- 
haps, < lefs fedniftion at the foot of the tlirone, 
than m the antiUumber of a minifter ; and full 
lefs at the foot, of the throne,* and in the anti- 

chambers 
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BOO Kcliambcrs of other niiniRer5, than tit the entrance 
. of the dofct of the mmifter of finance Bnt vre 
have dwelt too long on impoftsj we muft now 
fpcak of what luth been fuggefted to fupply jt*3 
place, of public credit. 

Public In general, what is called credit is only o 
ertOit. delay granted for payment. This was a ciiftom 

unknown in the firft. ages. Every family was 
fatkfied with what wicultivatcdfiiatuTC, and feme 
coarfc labours fiippHcd to them. Some c:fchangcs 
were Toon begun, but only between relations and 
neighbours, Thefe conoc£Iions were extended 
in all places, where the progrefs of foclcty multi- 
plied the wants or the plealures of men. In pro- 
eels of time, it was no longer pofiiblc to purchafe 
provifions of one kind with ihofc of another i 
metals ucrc fubftituted, and became inlcnfibly 
the common reprcfentaiive of all things. It hap- 
pened, that the agents of' trade, which were be- 
coming ever)' day more confiderablc, wanted the 
monw ncccfiaty for ihcir fptculaiions. The mer* 
chandife was then delivered, to be paid at periods 
more or Icfs diftani ; and this fortunate cuftom 
ftili obtains, and will laft for ever. 

Credit fuppofes double' confidence : confi- 
dence in thc'peribn who ns in want of it, and 
confidence in his abihiies to pay. The firft is the 
mofc ncccflary. it is too common for a man in 
debt, who is dcfiitiite of honefty, to break his 
engagements, thou^i he be able to fulfil them ; 
and 10 difiipaie his fortune by itregiilariiy and ex- 
travagance. ,Biit the fcnfible and honeft man 
may; by variety of Ichemsswcll conduced ac- 
quire, .or replace tJic means that 'have Tailed ‘Him 
^-lor.atimc, . 

mutual advantage , of the purchafer and 
" the feller has given rife to the credit which exifts 
among the individuals of one fbciety, or even of 

fcveral 
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* <everal -fodeties. ’ It differs from ^public credit inB o o K 
this particular, that the latter is the ^credit oF a . ^ 

whole nation, confidered os forming one finglc 
body. ' ,, 

‘ Betwefn public and private credit there is alfb 
this djffen.nce, ^that profit is the end of the one, 
andcxpenceof the other. From hence it follows, . 
that credit is gain.with refpeil to the merchant, 
bteaufe it-furnifhes him- with the-means;of ac- 
quiring richest hut with relpeifl to governments, 
it is one caufe pf.impovcnlhing' them, /ince it 
only fupplies them \vith the means of, ruining 
themfslvcs. A, (late, that borrows, alienates a 
portion, of it’s rc\.enuc for a capital, whicii ir 
fpends. . It is therefore poorer* after rhefe loans, 
than it was beforeiit had rccovirfc to this deftruc- 
tive expedient, * * [ ' • ’ 

Notwithstanding the Icarciiy of gold and 
filver,^ the ancient governments were unocqiiainc-. 
cd with, public credit, even at the times of the 
moft fatal and critical events. Th^cy formed, 
during peace, a ftnek that was referved for limes 
of diftrefs. The, fpccjc being by this method cir- 
dilatc’d afrcih, excited mdulUy, and 'allciiatcd. 
in fomc mcafure, the inevitable calamities of 
war. Since the difco\cry of the New World has 
made gold and fiber more common, thofe who 
ha\c had the adminiftraiion of public affairs have 
generally engaged in cnicrprilcs^ above the abili* 
ties of the people tliey goxemed ; and have not 
fcrupled to burden poftwiiy with debts tliey had 
^etltured to contrail. Thisljftcm of oppreflim has 
been continued; it uillaflcft the latcfi generations, 
and epprefs nil nittons and all ages. 

It is England, Holland, and France, that is 
to fay, the moft opulent nations of Europe, wl;o' 
has c gi\ cn fo bid an csamplei Thrfe pow cts has e . 
found credit, for the fame reafen that we* do not 

VoL. VI. ‘LI ' Uni 
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BOO Klend our money to a man who aflcs charity, but to 
V dazzles us with his brilliant equipage. 

Confidence liaib given b>rih to loans ; and confi- 
dence arifcs'of irfelf at the fight of a countr)', 
where tlie richnefe of theToil is increafed by the 
adlivity of an indufinous people, and at the view 
of thofe celebrated ports, which receive all the pro- 
* dudlions of the 'unuertc. , 

The fnuation of thefc three ftates hath alfoen- 
couraged the lender. They are not only the pub- 
lic revenues that arc his guarantee, but alfo the 
incomes of individuals, in which the treafiiry 
finds, in times of ncceflity, it*s fupport and it’s 
rciburces. In countries which, like Germany, 
are open on all fidcs, and which have neither bar- 
riers, nor natural means of defence, if the enemy, 
who can enter into them freely, fitould cither 
fix, or only fojourn there for a time, they im- 
mediately levy the public revenues for their own 
benefit, and they even appropriate to themfelvcs, 
by contributions, a portion of the incomes of in- 
dividuals. Tlie creditors of the government then 
experience the firtne thing as happened to ihofe 
who had annuities in the Auflrian Netherlands, 
and to wliom more than thirty years arrears were 
due. With England, France, and Holland, which 
are all three fomewhat ’more or lefs fecured from 
invafion, there is nothing to fear except the caufes 
which exhautl them, the efieft of which Is flower, 
and confeqaently more diftant. 

, But fliould it not be the province of the indi- 
gent man to borrow}'/ and of the rich to lend ^ 
Wlierefore, then, are Uhofe ftates which have the 
moft refourecs the moft in debt? It. is becaufc 
the folly of tfations is the fiime as that of in- 
. dividuals; it is becaule, being more ambitious, 

^ they create to 'themfelvcs more wants i it is bc- 
caufc the confidence they have m their me.ins 
' ’ renders 
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tenders them Inattenme to the expences theyB o O K 
make: it is becaufe no aAion at law can be . 
maintained againft them; and that their debts 
are themicives liquidated, whenever they have 
the effronterj'- to fay, we owe nothing" itisbe- 
caufc fubjeds cannot bring their fbvereign to jnf- 
tice: it IS becaufe a power hath never been, nor 
perhaps never will be feen, to take up arms m fa- , 
■vonr oF their citizens, robbed and plundered by 
a foreign power; u is becaufe a ftate renders it’s 
neighbours m a manner fubjedk to it by loans; 
it IS becaufe Holland is m conflant apprehenlt- 
nn, left the firft cannon-lhot which fiionld pierce 
the fide of one of her (hips (hould acquit Eng- 
land tovv,trds her j it is becaufe an cdnft dared 
from Verfallles may, without confequences, acquit 
France to Geneva: it is becaufe thefe motives, 
which it^ would be fhameful to acknowledge, aft 
fecreily in the breafts and in the councils of power- 
ful kings 

The cutlom^ of public credit, though ruinous 
to everj ftate, is not equally fo to all. A nation 
that has fevcral valuable preduftions of U’s own, 
whofe revenue is entirely free, which hath always 
fulfilled It’s cngigements, which hath not been 
fwajed by the ambition of conquefts, and which 
governs u’sfelf; fuch a nation will raife money 
at an cafier rate, than an empire, the fell of 
which is not fertile; which is overloaded with 
debts, which engages m undertakings beyond 
h’s ftrength , which has deceived it's creditors, 
nnd groai s beneath an arbitrary power. " The 
lender, who of cojrfc impofes the law, will al- 
v.a)s proportion the terms to the nlks herauft run. 

Tine, a people whofe finances ore in a ftate of 
confuficn, will fe^n fell mto the utmoft diftrc/s by ^ 
publ ccrcd t ‘ bat even thebeft rtgj’aled govern- 
L I 2 ment 
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BOO Kttient will alfo experience* the decline of it’s prof- 

. . perity from u. , 

j But fome political arithmeticians have^ aflerted, 
that it is advantageous to invite the fpccie’ of other 
jiatlons into that of our own country, and that 
public loans produce that important efTedt. It is 
certain, that it is a method of atiradling the fpecie 
of other nations; but merely, as if it were obtain- 
•ed by the fale of one or more provinces of -the em- 
pire.- Perhaps,' it would be a more rational prac- 
tice to deliver up theibil to them, than to cultivate 
it folely for their ufc. ’ 

. . But if ihe (late bonowM only of it’s own fub- 
jefls, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners It certainly would ' not : but the 
ftate would impoverifh ibme of it’s members, in 
order to enrich one individual. ■ Muft not taites 
be incrcafed in proportion to the intereft that is 
to be paid, and the capita! tliat is to be replaced ? 
Will not the proprietors of lands, ilie hulbandmen, 
and every citizen, find the burden greater, than 
if all the money borrowed by the flare had 'been 
demanded from them at once ? Their fiiuation is 
'the fame, as if they riiemfclves had borrowed it, 
inftead of retrcncliing from their ordinary cxpcnccs, 
fls much as might enable them to fiipply an acci- 
dental charge. 

But the paper-currency which is introduced 
by ilic loans made to government, incrcafes the 
quantity of weahb In circulaiicn, gives a* great 
extenfion to trade, and facilitates every commer- 
cial tranfaiiion. Infatuated men I Tefleft on the 
dangerous confcqucnccs. of your political fyftem. 

- Extend it only 'as fiir* as poiTtble ; let the flats 
borrow ail it can ; load it vvith intereft to be paid; 

. ond^ byjhe'rc means reduce it to the ncccHity of 
ftraining every tax to the utmoft ; ye will foon 
find, that vnhaU the wealth )OU may baverin 

circulation, 
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cirailauon, ye will have no frelh fupply for tb?B q o K 
purpofesof confumption and trade. ‘Money, and , 

.the paper which reprefents it, do not circulate of 
thcmfelscsj nor without the afliftance of thofe 
powers' which fet lliem in morion. A)] the dif- 
ferent figns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire a 
Value only proportionate to the number of Tales 
and purebafes that are made. Lotus agree with 
you, in fuppofing all Europe filled with gold. If 
It Ihould have no merchandifc to trade with, tliac 
gold will have no circulation. Let us only in- 
creafe commercial effcfls, and take no concern 
about jihcfe reprefemations of wealth; mutual 
confidence and necclltty will fbon occafion them 
to he cfiabhfhcd without your a/Tifiance. But 
let your care be principally direilcd in pre- 
venting their increafe, by fuch means as mull ne- 
celTarily diminilh the raafs of your growing pro- 
duce. 

Bar the cufiom of public credit enables one 
power to give the law to others. Will it never 
be ’perceived that this rclburcc is common to all 
nations? If it be a general mode by which a. 
fiatc may obtain a fvipenoniy over iVs enemies, 
may it not be ferviccable to them for the lame 
purpofes? Will not the credit of the two nations 
be m proportion to their rcljjeflive wealth? and 
will they not be ruined without having any other 
advantages over one anodier, than tliofc they 
were in pofieflion of, independent of every loan ? 

When I fee monarchs and empires funouHy at- 
tackingand waging war^agamfl: each other, with 
all their debts, with their public funds, and their 
revenue already deeply mortgaged, it leems to 
me, fays a'^philofoi^iical writer, as if I /aw men 
fighting with clubs in a pouci*s Ihop furrounded 
vMih porcelain. 
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BOOK It would, perhaps be prefumpluous to affirm, 
that m no circumdance whatfoever the public fer- 
can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues The»Icenes that difturb the 
world are fo\anous, empires are expofed to fuch 
extraordinary revolutions, the field of events is 
fo extenfive , political mterefls occafion fuch 
arnazmg changes in public affairs, that it is not 
Within the reach of human vvifdom to forefee and 
calculate every circumftance. But in thisinftance, 
ms the ordinary conduct of governments that wc 
arc attending to, and not an extraordinary fitua- 
^ tion, which, in all probabihty, may never prefent 

ufcif 

j fivctiY fiate winch will not be diverted from 
the ruinous courtc of loans, by fuch confiderations 
as we have luft been offering, will be the caiifc of 
us own defiruffion The facility of acquiring 
large Turns of money at once, v/ill engage a go 
lernment in every kmdof unreafonable, rafh, and 
cxpenfive undertaking, will make it mortgage 
n s future expeftattons, for prefem exigencies, and 
game with the prcfcni flock to acquire future fup- 
plie*' One loan will bring on another, and to 
accelerate the lafl, the micrtft w ill be more and 
more raifed 

This irregularii> will caufe the fruits of indiifiry 
to pafs into lome idle hand*? The facility of ob- 
taining every enjoyment without libour, will in- 
duce every pcilonof foiumc, as well as nil viciovi<i 
and intriguing men, torclbrt to the eapinl , who 
wdl bring wnh them a train of fervants, borrowed 
from the plough, of young girls, deprived of tlicir 
innocence and prevented from mirry mp, of per- 
fonaef bovh frtes, devoted to luxury al* of them 
tic inftrv menis, ihe viflims, the objcdls, or the 
fpori of irdoleaec and vohipmoufne& 

Thc 
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'The reducing attraftion of -public debts wHIbook 
fpread more and more. When men can reap' the , 
fruits of the earth 'without iabour, every 
dual ivill engage in Mbat fpccies of employment 
which is ar once lucrative and eafy. Proprietors 
of land, and merchants, will all become annui- 
tants. Money is converted imo^ paper currenej', 
cftabllfbed by the (late, becaule it is more port- 
able ihan»fpccic; Icfs fubje^k to alteration from 
time, and ]efs liable to the’ iiyury of feafons, and 
the rapacity of the farmers of the -revenue. The 
preference given to the reprefentative paper, 
above the real .fptete or commodity, will be inju- 
tious to agriculture, trade, and induftry. As the 
ftate' always 'expends what has been' wrongfully 
acquired m an improper manner, in proportion 
as ii*s debts incrcare, the taxes muft be aug- 
mented in o*rder to pay the intcreft. Thus all the 
a£iive and ufeful claws of ibciety are plundered 
and exhaufted by the idle, ujelefsclafs of annui- 
tants. The increafe of taxes laifcs the price of 
commodities, and confequemly that of induftry. 

By thefe means confompiion is leflened 5 bc- 
caufe exportation ccafts, as (bon as mcrchandife 
is too dear to /land .'the competition of other na- 
tions. The lands and manufa^ures arc equally 
aRcded. . . 

'Trie inability the date then finds iifelf in to an- 
fwer it’s engagements, forces it to extricate iifelf 
by bankruptcy , a method the moft deflruilive of 
the freedom of the people, -and of the power of 
the fovereign. Then the decrees for loans are 
paid by e'difts-of redodhon.' Then the oaths of 
the monarch, and the rights of rhe fnbjedls, will 
be betrayed Then the foreft bafis of all go- 
vernments, pnbltc confidence, willibe irrecover- 
ably loft. Then the fortune of* the rich man is 
overthrov/n, and the poo; man is deprived of the 

fruits 
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BOO Kfruits of his long continued labours, which he had 
inmiftcd to the treafurj , m order to-fecure a fnh- 
'“^“'’''‘^fiftence in his old age Then the labour and the 
laiancs arc fiifpended, and the multitude of labo- 
jiGiis perfons fall into a kind of palfy, and are re- 
duced to beggary Then the manufadures are 
empty, and the hofpiiais are filled, as they are in 
times of a peftilence Then the minds of all men 
are exafperaiedagamft the prince, while his agents 
are every where loaded with imprecations Then 
the feeble man, who can fubmit to lead a life of 
roif^ry, IS condemned to tears, while he to whom 
nature has given an impatient and ftronger mind, 
arms liimfelf with a dagger, which he turns eith'*r 
againft himfclf, or againft bis fellow atizen Then 
the fpirit, the manners, and the health of the in- 
habitants of the nation are deftroyedj the fpinr, 
by depjelTion and afflidion , the manners, by the 
neceflity of having rtcourfe to rcfouiccs which are 
always criminal or dilhoncfi , health, by the fame 
confequences which would follow n Hidden famine 
Sovereign mmiftcrs, is it polTible tliat the image of 
fuch calamity fhould be prefented to ypu, without 
difturbmg your tranquillity, or exciting }our re 
morfe ’ If there be a great Judge who wans for 
you, how will you dare to appear before him, and 
what fentence can you poflibly exped from him ? 
Doubt not but that u will be the fame as that Vvhich 
thole wretches whom you have made, ind whofe 
foie avenger he was, (hall hate called down ujun 
yoA Atcurfed in this world, jon will flill be lo m 
the next 

Such is the end of loans, from whence we 
may judge of the principles upon which they are 
found-d 

After having examined the and lup* 

* '* pon of every civilized focitij, let us take a view 

of 
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f ttie ornamenis and decorations of the edifice book 
rhefe are the fine arts, and polite literature . . 

Nature is the model of both the one and the 
>ther To ftudy nature, and to ftudy her with 
propriety, to feleft her beft appearances, to copy 
icr faithfully, to corrcft her defers, and to cm 
behilh or colkft her fcauttcd btamies, m order 
tocompofeof them one marvellous objcfl thefe 
are fo many talents infinitely rare Some of 
them may accompany the man of genius , others 
may be the refult of ftudy, and of the labours of 
leveral great men Sublimity of thought, and cx 
preffion, may prevail, wliere there is a want of 
tafte Imagination and invention may difplay u*s 
powers in a man who is impetuous and incorreff'^ 

Ages pafs away, before there appears an orator, a 
poet, a painter, oraftatuarj, m whom judgment, 
which reflefisupon it’a operations, moderates that 
ardour which is impatient of advancing m it’s 
career ) 

It ischiefl) utility which hath given birth to 
literature, while the fine arts have owed their origin 
10 the allurements of pleafure 

Im Greece ihey tverc the offspring of the foil 
itfclF The Greeks, favoured with ihc moft for- 
tunate chmitc, had a fcenc of nature incelTanily 
before them, replete with wonderful objcfts of 
delight or of horror, rapid ftreams, cragg) 
mountains, ancient forefts, fertile p’ains, agree- 
able \alltcs, and delightful flopes, the Tea lome- 
timcscalm and rdhicnmcs ogitatcd} every tiling , 
in a word, which infufes ardour into the foul, 
ever} thing whicli awakens fcnfibility and extends 
the imagination Thefe p-opic, being fcrtipulous 
iTiua ors, copied nacurc at firft, fuch as they faw 
her They foon adap cd a fpirit of difcrimma- 
tinn to their models Attention to the principal 
functions of ihe hrnbs pointed out to them their 

groffeft 
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BOO KgrofTeft 'defeats* which they corrcdted. They af- 
t^rwarda dtfcovcrcd the more trifling imperfcc- 
non& of a figure which they iikewife altered ; and 
thus they raifcd themfclvcs gradually .to the con- 
ception of ideal beauty, that is to the conception 
of a being, the exiftcnce of which is perhaps pof- 
fible though not 'real, for nature 'makes nothing 
perfect. Nothing is regular in it, and yet nothing 
IS out of it’s place. There are too many caufes 
combined at once in the creation, not merely^ of 
an entire animal, but even of the fmalleft flmilar 
parts of art animal, that we fhould expedl to find 
exaft (ymmetry m them. iTIie beautiful of nature 
confifts in a prccKc feries of imperfedlions. The 
whole may be ccnlbrcd, but in that whole every 
part is precifely what it fhould be. The atten- 
tive conUderation of a flower, of the branch of a 
tree, or of a leaf, are flifBcient to confirm this 
opinion. 

It was by this flow and laborious mode that 
painting ana fculpture acquired that degree of 
perfciflion winch aftoniflies ns, in the Gladiator, 
tlie Ammons, and Venus of Medicis To thefe 
fortunate caufes may be added a language harmo- 
luous from it’s origin j a poetry fiiblimc and full 
of agreeible as well asternble images, previous to 
the birth of the orts^ the fpiric of Iiberi}', the 
cxcrcifc of the fine arts, forbidden to flaves ; the 
intercourrc of artifls with philofbphers j their emu- 
Jaivn kept up by labours, rewards, and enco- 
miums; the continual View of the human frame in 
baths and in the Gyran.'ifia, which ts a continual 
Iclibn for the arrift, and the prin,:iple of refined 
t.iflc in the nation. The large and flowing gar- 
ments which did not deform anyp.irtof the body 
by prtfiing and confining it; numbcrlers temples 
to decorate the ftatucs of the Gods and Gcddciics, ' 
and confcqucmly the inctlimablc value fetonbeau- 
> • t/i 
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ty, which was to fervc as the model; and. the cuf-B O o K 
tom of confecrating, by monuments, thememora- ^ 
ble actions of great men. 

^ Homer had fet the example of epic poetry. 

The Olympic games haftened the progrefs of 
lyric poetry, of mnfic, and of tragedy. The con- 
catenation of the arts, one with the other, exerted 
it's influence on archite£ture Eloquence alTumed 
dignity and vigour, while it wasdifcuffingtliepub- 
!tc inlcrefls. 

The Romans, who copied the Greeks in every 
thing, were inferior to iheir models, having neither 
the lame gracefulnefs nor the fame originality. In 
fuch of their works as w'erc really beautiful, the 
efforts of an able copyift vtcre frequently obferved, 
a circumftance which was almoft . unavoidable. 

If the madetpieccs which they bad perpetually; be* 
fore them had been deftroyed, their genius left 
to it’s own powers and it's natural energy, after 
fome trials and.after fekne deviations, would have 
foared to a \cry high degree of perfection, and 
their works would have had tlwt character of truth 
which they could not pofiefs, when executed part- 
ly from nature and partly from the productions of a 
fchool, the fpini of which was unknown to them. 

Thefe originals were to them as were the works of 
the Creator : they were ignorant of the manner in 
which they were produced. 

A KioiD tafte, however, prcGdtd over nil the 
performances of the Romans. It guided equally 
their arnflsand their writers. Their works were 
cither the image or the copy of truth. The ge- 
nius of micntion, and that of 1 execution, ne- 

of profunoT and magnificence the graces were 
diflnbutcd with a prudent liand. Every ‘thing 
that wcntbcyoi.d the beautiful was fkilfully re- 
trenched. , ' , 


The 
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u o' 6 K The experience of all nations and of all ages 
demonftrates, that whatever hath attained to per* 

’ '''‘^feflion is not long before 'it degenerates. The 
revoloiioh is more or lefs rapid, but always in* 

fallible! Among the Romans it 'was the work of 
u few ambitious writers, who 'dcfpalring to excel,' 
or ev'en equal ' tlieir prcdcccflbrs, contrived to 
open to • tUemCelves a new career.” ' To plans 
clofcly arranged, to ideas luminous and profound, 

, to images full of dignity,” to phrafes of great ener- 
gy* and • to cxprclTions fuited to every fubjeft,^ 
were fubftiiutcd the fpint of wit, analogies more 
fmgular than 'precift,' a continual coniraft of words 
dr ideas, a broken and Joo/c ftylej* more /Irilting 
than natural • 'in a word, 'all the faults that are prd-’ 
duced from an- Habitual defire of being brilliant 
and of pleafing. The* arts were drawn into the* 
fame vortex \ they were earned io'cxcefs,’todmhch 
refined and affefled as eloquence and poetry were. 
All the pro’du^ions of genius bore tlie fame mark 
of degradation. ' , . 

.'^They emerged froni this but only to fall into 
one Rill more fatal. ] The firfi: men to whom it 
was'giveh to cultivate' the 'arts! intended to make 
^imprdllions that flioiild be lively ahd durable. In 
oVder to'auain titeir'end with ‘greater certainty,' 
ihcy thought ii neceflar'y to enlarge e\’'ery object.' 
This^miftakc,' which was a neccllary confequcnce' 
of their want' of expeciedee, led 'them to exag- 
geration. _\Vhat had 'been] done in the firft in-” 
nance from ignorance, ‘\vas‘afterwards revived 
from flattery. ‘The elmperors who' had raifed an 
\mV»m”ued power -B'pon thclauhs ot "Roman Tiberty, 
would noiorjgCf‘ be ^merc .mortals'. To gratify 
this extravagSmi ”pride,'it was heceflary to beftow ' 
upon ‘them the attributes of the divinity. Their* 
images,' ihcir'ftsm&i and their palaces no longer 
.appeared^ in '^,‘thcir' true proportions, ^ but^ all of' 

them 
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.them .afiumcd.a coloflal mognltii^e. . The .na-BOOK 
.tions proftratcd themfelves before ihcfe idols, ahd ^ ^ 
incenfe was burnt upon their altars,^ The people 
^and the artifts feduced the poets, 'the orators, and 
the hiliorians, whofe perfon would have been ex- 
pofcd to infult, and whofe writings, .would have 
appeared fatirical had they confined themfelycs 
within the boundaries of truth,, larte, and de- 
cency. . *'• . 

I Suen was -the deplorable, flate of the. art's and 
of .letters in .ihe fouth of Europe, when fome bar- 
barous -herds, pouring from the nonliern region.s 
annihilated what had been only -conupted. Thefe 
people, after having covered ^hc countr)’’ places 
Avitn human bones, and after having ilrewcd the 
provinces with .dead Bodies, -attacked t!:e towns 
■ with that fury which was natural 16 them. .They 
toiallj[ demqlilhcd. feveraLbf fupfth chies, 

Jn which werc.collefted 'all thc’.mofl’pe’rfcfl pfo- 
dudlions of the'induftry ahd.eenius ,of man, in 
'books, piflurcs, and,flatues. Such of tbofe pre- 
■cious monuments as had neither been deftroyed nrir 
burnt, were cither mutilated ’.or devoted to, the 
meaneft ufes. The little that liad cfcaped'the de- 
•vaftation was obfeurely buried tinder lieaps of ruins 
^nnd afhes. Even Rome .herfclf^ fb often 'pillaged 
by ferocious robbers, was at length become their 
rcfidcncc. .This millrcls of nations, fo long the 
.terror and the admiration of tlic.univerfe,'wa 5 no 
more than an objeft of ron'tempt and pity. In the 
midft of the ruins of the* empire, a few unfortunate 
pcrlbns, who had cfcaped the ravages of„the fword 
.or of famine, dragged on a dirgraceful cxiftcnce, 

.the Haves of thofc tavages, to whofe name even 
they were Grangers, or whoiri they had enflaved or 
.trampled under foot-- , , 

HtsTORv has preferved the ‘memory of Icveral 
■ warlike people, who. after ‘having fubdued'en- 
4 . ^ ' ' ' ligbicned 
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BOO Kliglitcncti nations Iind adopted their cufloms, 'their 

^ laws, and their Knowledge. At the too fatal pC' 

'^'^^rlod which ue are now dcfcrlbing, they were the 
Vanquiflted who bafely afTimilaicd ‘thcmfclvcs to 
their barbarous conquerors. The rcalbn of this is, 
that tliole mean 'psrlbns who fubmitted to the fo- 
reign )okc, had loft a'^great deal of the knowledge 
and of the tafte of their unceftorst and that the 
fmall remains of them they had preferved were not 
fofficient to enlighten a conqueror plunged in the 
groflefl: ignorance, and who, from the facility of 
iheir conquefts, had ocxuftomcd thcmfclvcs to con- 
fidcr the arts as a frivolous occupition and as the 
inftrument of fervitiidc. ‘ ' 

BeroKE this age of darknefs, Chriftianlty had 
deftroyed in Europe the idols of Pagan antiquij/> 
and had only preferved feme of the arts to amft 
the power of perfuaHon, and to favour ’the preach- 
ing of the gof^iel. Inftcad of a religion embel- 
lilhed with the gay divinities of Greece and Rome, 
it had fubftituted monuments of terror and gloomi- 
nefs, fuited to the tragic events which Hgnalized 
it’s birth and it’s progreft. The Gothic o'ges have 
left us Tome monumcniB, the boldnefs and mijcfty 
of which ftill ftrike the eje on;iidft''!be niins of 
taftc and elegance. All their temples were built 
in the ftiape of the croft* which was alfo placed on 
the top ot them, and they were filled \vulfcruci- 
'fixes and decorated with horrid and gloomy 
images, with fcaffblds, tortures, martyrs, and ex- 
ecutioners. ' ^ ‘ 

' What then becaifjs o*f the arts, condemned 
“as they "were to lerrTTy* the imagination by coriii- 
niial rpeflacles'pf blood,* death, and future pu- 
niftunents ? They' became as hideous’ as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon ferocious as, the 
Jp'tuftes and pontifis that made ufe of them , mean 
,and bafe as ’thofc who worfhipped the prodiidtlons 
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of them , they frightened children from their ^ 

cradles, they aggravated the horrors of the grave , ^ ^ 
by an eternal perfpedlive of terrible ihades , they 
fpread melancholy over the whole face of the 
earth 

At length the period arrited for lelTening thofe 
fcaffoldmgs of religion and foetal pohej, and this 
was acojmphfhed by the inhabitants of Greece 
This country is at prednt barbarous to a great 
degree It groans under the yoke of flavery and 
Ignorance it’s climate and fomc rums are all it 
preferves There is no xcftige left of utbanit), 
emulation, or induftry There arc no more enter- 
prifes for the public good, no more objedls for the 
produSlions of genius, no more cnthuliafna for the 
reftorationof arts, no more 2*al for the recovery of 
liberty The glory of Th*miftocles and of Alcibu 
ades, the talents of Sopliocles and Demoflhenes, 
the learning of Lycurgus and of Plato, the poli^ 
of Pififtratus and of Pericles, and the labours of 
Phidias and of Ap*ll-s,areaU forgotten, every thing 
hath been deftjoyed, and a profound darknefs co 
\crs the region, formerly fo produflive of miracu- 
lous exents 

The flaves x/ho walk over the rums o'* ftatues, 
columns, palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, and 
who blindly trample fo many riclies under foot, 
hav e loft cv the remembrance of the great ex- 
ploits of xxbich their country xxas the ftene They 
have even disfigured the names of the towns and 
the provinces They arc afionifhed that the defirc 
of acquiring knowledge fiiould attrafl into their 
country learned men and artifls Become infcnfi- 
blc to the mvaluablq remains of their annihilated 
fplcndour, they would xxifli that the fame Ipint of 
mdiflcrcnce fiiould be diftuftd oxer the xxhole 
world To be allowed to vifit this intcrcftmg fpot 
It IS ncceflarj to be at great cxpenc^s, to run great 
t nil's, 
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B oOKnfks, and befidc to obtain the protedlionof 
, , government 

These people, though durtng ten or twelve cen 
tunes, tlie interior part of their empire w as the prey 
of cud, teligtous, and (cltolafttc wars, and though 
expofed from without to bloody combats, dcRruc- 
live mvafions, and continual lolTc', ftill preferved 
fome tnfte and fome knowledge , when the dif- 
ciplcsof Mohammed, who, armed witli the fword 
and the coran, had fnbdued with rapidity all the 
parts of fo t aft a dominion, feizcd upon the capi- 
tal itfelf. 

At this period the fine arts returned with li- 
terature from Greece into Italy by the Mediter- 
ranean, whicli maintained tlic commerce between 
Afia and Europe The Hunns, under the name 
of Goths, had driven them from Komc to Con* 
itatvtmople , and the very fame people, under the 
name ot Turks, expelled them again from Con- 
ftantmople to Rome That city, deftmed as jt 
was to rule by force or by ftraragem, cultivated and 
revived the arts, which had been a long time buried 
in oblivion *■ ' 

Walls, column®, ftatues, and \ares^ were 
drawn forth from the duft of ages, and from the 
luins of Italy, to ferve as models of the fine arts 
at their revival The genius winch prefides over 
defign raifcd three of the arts at once, 1 mean ar- 
chitcilurc, fculpture, and painting Arcliitec 
jure, in which convenience itfelf regulated ihofe 
proportions of fymmecry that contribute to give 
pleafurc to the eye, fculpture, which ftatters 
princes, and is the re\vard of great men , and 
pamntigi which perpetuates the remembrance of 
noble aftions, and the examples of mutual ten-' 
dftnefs , Italy alone had more fuperb cfiiesj 
more magnificent edifices, than all the reft of 

Knrnn*. t?l— l Tr 
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to three fchools of original painters: lb inuchBOOK. 
does genuis depend upon the imagination, ond , , 
■imagination upon the climate. Had Italy pof- 
feffed the treafures of' Mexico, and the produc- 
tions of Afia, how much more would the arts have 
been enriched by the difcovery of the Eafl and 
Weft Indies ^ ^ 

That country, of old Ib fruitful in heroes, and 
fince in ariifts, beheld hteratiire, which is the 
infeparable companion of the arts,^ fiourifti a fe- 
cond time. It had been overwhelmed by tlie 
barbarifm of a latmity corrupted and disfigured 
by religious enihufiarm.' A mixture of Egyptian 
•theology, Grecian phiiofophy, and Hebrew poe- 
fuchwas'the Latin language in the mouths 
of Monks, who chnnted all night, and taught 
by day things and words they did not under- 
ftand. ' < 

The mythology of the Romans revived^ in li- 
terature the graces of antiquity. The fpirit of 
imitation borrowed them at firft mdifcrimmately. 

Cuftom introduced tafte in the choice of thofe rich 
treafures The Italian genius, too fertile^ not to 
invent, blended u’s enthuiiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of it’s old maftets, and 
ijoined even the fiflions of fairy land with thofe 
of fable. The works <if imagination partodk of 
the manners of the age and" of the national cha- 
xaflcr. Petrarch' had drawn that ccleftial virgin, 
beauty, whicli fen ed as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was theicmblem of the 
coquetry which reigned in her time in Italy. 

Ariofto confounded every fpcciesof poetry, in a 
work, which may rather be called the labyrinth 
of poetry, than a regular 1 poem That author 
will Hand alone m the hiftory of literature, like 
the enchanted palaces of his own cvnftrudlion in 
the dererts. . -■ . , . / 

VoL. VL Mm Letters 
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■BOOK Lettprs and arts, after eroding the fca, pafled 

. . the Alps. In the lame manner as the Crufades 
had brought the oriental romances into Italy, the 
wars of Cliarles VIII: and Lewis XII. introduced 
'into France Tome principles of good literature. 
Francis I., if he had not been into Italy in or- 
der to contend for the Milancfc with Charles V. 
’would never, petiwps, have been ambitious of the 
•title of the Father of Utters: but thele feeds of 
•knowledge and improvement in the arts were loft 
in the religious wars. They were recovered again, 
if I may be allowed the cxprcITTon, m fccncs of 
war and ’’deftrudlion ; and the time came when 
they were again to revive and flourini. Italy was 
as much didingullhed In the i6th century, ns 
France was in the fuccccding one, which by the 
vi£lories of Lewis X!V. or rather by the genius of 
the great men that flourilhed together under hij 
reign, deferves to make an epocha in the hiftory of 
the fine arts. ‘ 

Iw France all the, efforts of the human mind 
were at once exerted m producing works of ge- 
nius, as thc) had before been in Italy. It’s powers 
were difplayed in the marble, and on the canvas, 
in public edifices and gardens, ’as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was fubmitted 
to it’s influence, not only the arts of ingenuity, 
which are mechanical, and require manual labour, 
but ihofe alfo'whicli depend Iblely on the mind. 
Every thing bore the ftamp of genius. The co- 
lours difplayed in natural olyedts enlivened the 
works of imagination i. and the human paflions 
animated the defigns of the pencil. Man ga%c 
fpirit to matter, and body to fpirit. But it de- 
ferves to be particularly obferved that, this hap- 
pened at a time when a paflion for gloiy animat- 
ed a nation, great and powerful by it’s fiiuation, 
and the extent of it’s empire. The fenfe of ho- 
r’., nour 
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„our«l..ch raifed .c m .t’s ovm. eft.mat.on, jirdBOOK 
which thca diftmguinied >1 I d n — ' 

Tpc, was It's foul, u’s mftma. and fupphcd thc'-^ 
phc^ of lhat hb'rtj which had formerly gncn 
Jlfc to the arts of genius m tlia republics of 
Athens and of Rome, which had reviied them 
that of Florence, and con'P'll'd to 

flourilh on the bleak and cloudy borders of the 

"^'wHaT would not genius have effeaed in 
France, had it been under the influence of laws 
onl\, when us exertions were fo peat under the 
dominion of the moll abfolute of kings f When 
vie fee what energy patriotlfm has guen to the 
Enghfli. iitfpiteof the inaaivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have proJticed 
among the French, where a moll mild tempera- 
ture of feafon leads a people, naturally fenfiblc 
and luely, to intention md enjoyment We 
may conceit e tvhat its eRias would hate been 
m a country, where, ns m ancient Greece, are 
to be found men of naive and litely genius, fitted 
for intention, from being wartned by ihe mod 
powerful and enlivening rays of the fun, where 
there arc men Ilrong nnd robull in a climate, in 
which even the cold excites to labour , in which 
we meet with temperate prottnees between north 
and fouih, fea ports together with natigible 
nvere , plains abounding m corn , Inils load 
cd with vineyards and ftuus of all forts , fa'c pits 
which ma\ be incrcafcd at pleafure , pafturcs co 
1 .U rlorhed virh t'.- 
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BOO Ktlie flocks of Arcsdia Witk all ilicfe advin* 
^ tages, which Greece once poflcHed, France mighc 
carried ihe fine arts lo as great a height 
as tiiat parent of genius, had flic been Aib* 
jed\ to the fame laws, and given a fcope to the 
fame cxercifc of rcaibn and liberty, by which 
great men, and the rulers of powerful nations, arc 
produced 

Next to the fupenority of legiflation among 
modern nations, to raifc them to an equality with 
the ancients in works of genius, there has, per- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 
guage The Romans, who, like the Greeks, 
knew the influence of dialcdt over the manners, 
had endeavoured to extend their language '^iih 
their arms, and they had fuccecdcd m caiifingit 
to be adopted in nil places where they had efla 
bliflied their dominion Almofl all Europe Ipoke 
Latin, except only a few obfeure men, who had 
taken refuge among macceflible mountains but 
the invnfion of the bnibaiians foon changed the 
nature of this language With the harmonious 
founds of an idiom pohfhed by genius and by 
delicate organs, Ihefc people, who were warriors 
and huniets, blended the rude accents, and the 
coirfe expreflions they brought along with them 
from their gloomy lorcfls, ^nd fevere climate 
There were foOn as many dif&rcnt languages as 
forms of governments At the revival of let 
Uers, thefe languages muft naturally have acquired 
a more fubhmc and a more agreeable pronuncia- 
tion This improvement took place but very flow- 
ly, becaufe alt thofe who had any talents for writ- 
ing, difdaming a language deflituie of graces, 
flrength, and amenity, employed in their perform- 
ances, v/uh greater or icls propriety, the language 
of the ancient Romans 

Thb 
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The Italians were the firft who ftiook off thisB 0‘O K- 
hiimiliaiing yoke. Their language, with har-^J^^ 
mony, accent, -and quantity, is peculiarly adapted 
to exprefs all ' the images of poetry, and convey . 
all the delightful impreffions. of mufic, Thelc 
two arts have confccrated this languagei to the j 
harmony of found, it being the mod proper to 
exprefs It. 

' The Ffcnch language holds the fiiperionty in 
profe i if it be not the language of the Gods, it 
is, at lead:, that of rcafon and of truth. Prole is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the imderflanding 
in phtlofophical refcarches. It enlightens the 
minds of thofe wham nature has blefled with fu- 
perior talents, who feem placed between j princes 
and 'their fubjc€ls to inftruA and diredt mankind.’ 

At a period when liberty has no longer her tri- 
bunes, nor amphitheatres to excite commotions 
in vali adembiies of the people, a language which 
fpreads itfelf in books, wbi^ is read in all coun- 
tries, which ferves'^as the -common intcrprcier of 
all other languages, and as the vehicle of all forts 
of ideas; a language ennobled, rehned, rofiened, 
and above all, ferded by the genres of writers, 
and the polilh of courts, becomes at length uni*‘ 
verfally prevailing, p , 

The Enghth language has hkewife had it’s 
poets and it’s profc-wriicrs, who have gained it 
the charafter of energy and boldncfs, fufficlent to 
renderdt immortal. May it be learned .among 
all nations who afpirc not to be (laves! They will 
dare to think, adt, and govern themfclvcs. It is 
not the language of words, but of Ideas ; and the- 
Englifh have none but fuch as arc ftrong and forci- 
ble*, they are the firft: who : ever made ufe of the 
expreffion, tbe cf the penpUy and that'alonc 

is tufficient to coniecrate a language. ,j . ^ 

, The 
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KGrcck language indelible. Harmony and reafon 
- have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
■^facied orators Thc'ponttffs themfeWes, pahlhed 
and enlightened by the information and'aiiradlivc 
jnftucnce of the arts, by being admirers and pro* 
\cftorsof them, Imc afiiRed the human mind ro 
break the chains of fuperflnion. Commerce lias 
baftened tlic progrefs of art' by means of ihc 
luxury which wealth has diffiifcd All the efforts 
of the mind and the exertions of manual labour 
have been united to cmbclhlh, and to improve the 
condition of the human fpecics. /nduftry and 
invention, together with the enjoyments pro' 
cured by the New World, have penetrated as far 
as the polar circle, and the fine artsArc attempt* 
ing to rife fupenor to the obftacles of nature even 
Cl Peicrfburgh. 

Orators, poets, hlflorians, painters, and fla' 
tuarics, ate made to be the fiiends of great men. 
Heralds of their fame during their life, they arc 
ihe eternal prcfc^ers of n, when they no longer 
exift. In rendering their names immortal, they 
immortalize tbcmfclvcs It is by thefe fevcral 
orders of men, that the nations diftmguifh ihem* 
fclvcs among ’contemporary nations, f The aiis, 
after having rendered them illuflnous, alfo re- 
florc wealth to ihein, when they are become in* 
digent It 19 ancient Rome which at prefent 
fubfifts modem Rome Let the people whom 
they honour, both at the prefent aijd ,at future 
limes, if they be not ungrateful, honour them m 
tbcir^ turn. Ye nations, you will pafs away, but 
theif prodviftions will remain The^ torch of 
genius, which enlightens you, iwill be extin* 
guifhed if youncglcft II, and after having walked 
in darkoels for ibme ages, you will fall in the 
abyts of oblivion, winch bath fwaJlowtd tip fo 
many nations xhit have preceded you, not be* 
' caule 
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caufc tlicy have been deftuute of virtues, but of 
facred voice to celebrate ihemJ " ^ ^ 

BEWARE'cfpecially of adding'perfccution to in- 
difference. It is' certainly enough for a writer to 
brave ihe’rercnimcnt of the intolerant^ magtftrate, 
of the fanatic fpirit, of the fufpicious nobleman, 
and of all ranks of men proud of their preroga- 
tives, without being alfo expofed to the fcverities 
of government. To mflitt upon a philofopher 
an infamous or capital punilhment, is to con- 
demn him to pufillanimity or to' filencc: it is to 
flifle or to banifh' genius j it is to put a flop to 
national information, andtotheprogrefsofknow- 
ledge. ^ ‘ 

* It will be faid, -that thefe rclleflions ore thofe 
of a man who is thoroughly determined to fpeak 
without circum/peilion of perfons and things; of 
perfons, whom one fcarce dares to oddrefe with 
franknefs ; of things, concermog which a writer 
endowed with a hide (hare of fente, neither thinks 
nor exprefles himfcif as the vulgar; and who yet 
would wifh to cfcape pfofeription. This may pof- 
fibly be the cafe, and wherefore fhould it not be? 
Ncvcnhelcfs, whatever may happen, 1 will never 
betray the honourable caufe ,of, liberty. If 1 ex- 
perience notliing but misToriuncs from it, which I 
neither expeQ nor dread, (b much the w orle for the 
Omhorof ihofc misfortunes. He will be deicftcd 
during life, for one indant of my exillcncc which 
he (hall have difpofed ofwiihinjuftice and violence. 
Hisname svill be handed down to future agesbrand- 
edwith ignominy; and this cruel. fcniencc would 
be independent of the fmall value, or of the little 
merit of my writings. 

To the train oflctters and fine arts philofophy Phliofo- 
is annexed, which one \iotild imagine ought ra-P*’^* 
thcrtodireil them: but appearing later than they 
did, can only be confidered as their attendant. 

Arts 
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BOO K Arts arife from the very necefilties of mankind iii 
XIX. the earlieft ftate of the human mind. Letters are 
the flowers of it’s youth *, children of the imagi- 
nation, being thcmfelvcs fond of.ornament, they 
decorate every thing they approach ; and this turn 
for embellifhment produces what are properly call- 
ed the fine arts, or ilie arts of luxury and elegance, 
which give the polifii to the primary arts of necef- 
fity. It is then we fee the winged genii of fculp- 
ture fluttering over the porticos of architedlure ; 
and the genii of painting entering palaces, repre- 
fenting the heavens upon a ciclmg, Sketching out 
upon wool and filk all the animated feencs of rural 
life, and tracing to the mind upon canvas the ufe- 
ful truths of hiftory, as. well as the agreeable chi- 
masrasof fable. ' . ; . 

. ’When the mind hast been employed on the 
plcafures of the imagination and of the fenfes, when 
governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 
reafon arifes and beftows on the nations a certain 
turn for rcfleftion.5 this is the age of philofophy. 
She advances with gradual fieps, and proceeds A- 
lently along, announcing the decline of empires 
which (he attempts in vain to fupporr. She eJofed 
ihc latter ages of thecelebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome, Athens had no philofophers till the eve 
of I her ruin, which they feemed to foretell ; Cicero 
and Lucretius did not compofe their writings on the 
natuie of the gods, and the fyfiem of the world, 
till theconfufion of the civil warsarofe, and haften- 
ed the deftruflion of liberty.’ 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, had however laid the foundations of na- 
tural philofophy in the theories of the elements of 
matter.; but* the rage of forming fyftems fuccef- 
, fively fubverted theic fevcral principles. Socrates 
then appeared, who brought back philofophy tq 
the principles of true wifdotn and virtue; it was 
1 ' that 
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to alone be loved, praftifcd, and taught ; perfuad- B o^o K 
cd that morality and not fcience was conducive to 
the happinefs of man. Plato, his diC-iple, though 
0 natural philofopher, and inftrufted in the mjrfle- 
lies of nature by his travels into Egypt, afcribed 
every thing to the foul, and fcarce any thing to na- 
ture ; he confounded phdofophy .with theological 
fpeculaiions, and the knowledge of the imiverfe 
with the ideas of the divinity. Ariftotlc, the^dif-. 
cipleof Plato, turned his inquiries lefs on the na- 
ture of the Deity, than on that of man and of ani- 
mals. His natural hiftory has been iranfmiited to 
poftetity, though itwasholden only in moderate 
eftimaiion by his contemporaries. Epicurus, who 
Ibed nearly about the fame period, revived the 
atoms of Democritus, ajyftem, which doubtlefs 
balanced that of the four elements of Anfloile ; 
and as thefe were the two prevailing fyftemsat that 
time, no improvements were made rn natural phi- 
lofophy. The moral phtlofophers engaged the at- 
tention of the people, .who underftood their fyflem 
better than that of the natural philofopher. Th^ 
cAablinied fchools ; for as 'loon as opinions gain a 
degree of reputation, parlies arc immediately form- 
ed to fuppon them, 

' Ijr thefe circvimftances, Greece, agitated by 
inicivot commotions, after having been tom with 
an intcAinc war, was fubdued by Macedonia, and 
it’s government diffolvcd by the Romans. Then 
public calamities turned ihc hearts and undcr- 
ftandings of men to morality, Zeno and Demo- 
critus, who had been only natural philofophcrs, 
became, a confidcrabic time after their death, the 
heads of two fcfls of moral philolbphers, .more 
addifted to theology than phylics, rather cafiuAs 
than philofophers ; or it might rather be affirmed, 
that philofophy ■ was given up and confined en- 
tirely to thefophifis. The Romans, who had bor- 
2 rowed 
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BOOK rowed every thing from theGreeks, made no difco- 
XIK ^^cnes in the true fyftem of philoTopIiy Among 
' ^the ancients it made little progrefs , becaufe it 
was entirely confined to morality, among the mo- 
derns It's firft fteps have been more fortunate, be- 
caufe il cy have been gmded by the hgbi of natural 
knowledge 

We muftnot reckon the interval of near a thou- 
fand years, during which period philofophy, fcience, 
arts, and letters, were buried m the rums of the 
Roman empire, among the allies of ancient Italy, 
and the dull of the cloyficrs In Afia their monu- 
ments were ftill preferved ilioiigh not attended to, 
and m Europe fomc fragments of them remained 
which fhedid not know The uorld was divided 
into Chnfiian and Mohammedan, and everywhere 
covered with the blood of nations ignorance alone 
triumphed under the ftand-ird of the ctofs or the 
crefeent Before thefe dreaded figns, every knee 
was bent, every fpirii trembled 

Philosophy commued in a ftaie of infancy, 
pronouncing only the names of God and of the 
ibiil her attention was Iblcly engaged on matters 
of which (he would for ever have remained igno- 
rant Time, argument, and all her application 
was wafted on queftiotis that were, at lead, idle , 
queftions, for the mod part, void of fenfe, nUt to 
be defined and not to be determined from the na 
tvireof theiTo^cft, and which, therefore, proved 
an eternal fourcc of difputes, fchifms, fcifts, hatred, 
pcrfecuiion, and national as well as religious wars 
Jn the mean time, the Arabs, after their con- 
quefts, carried away, as it were m triumph, the 
fpoils of genius and philofophy Ariftotlc fell into 
thcir-»hand3. prelervcd from the rums of ancient 
Greece Thete deftFO}er$ of empires had fome 
faenecs of which they had been the inventors, 
among which arithmetic is to be numbered. By 

’ fhe 
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ihe knowledge of aftronomy and geometry 
dtfeovered the coafts of Africa, which they la«dj^ 
wafte and peopled again , and they were always 
great proficients in medicine That fciencc, which 
has, perhaps, no greater recommendation in it s 
favour, than It’s affinity with ch>millo®*^“ 
ra! knowledge, rendered them as cclcbraicd as 
aftrology, which is another fupport of empirical im' 
pofition Av teenna and At crrocs, who « ere ^ual- 
]y fkillcd m phyfic, mathematics, and philofophy, 
preferved the tradition of true fcience by tranflati- 
ons and commentaries^ But let us imagine what 
muft become of Ariftotle, iranflatcd from Greek 
into Arabic, and after that, from Arabic into La- 
tin, under the hands of monks, wlio wanted to 
adapt the philofophy of paganifm to the (yftems of 
Woles and Chnft This confufion of opinions, 
idea% and language, ftopped for a conliderable 
time the progrefs of fcicnce, and the reducing of 
It into a regular fjftcm The divine overturned 
the materials brought by the philofopher, who tap- 
ped the very foundations laid by his rival 
ever, with a few ftoncs from one, and much land 
from the other, fome wretched architefls raifed a 
ftrange Gothic monument, called ihe philofophy 
of the fchoola. Continually amended, renew 
and fupporied, from age to age, by Irifh or Spamm 
mctaphyficians, u maintained itfclf till about the 
time of ihe difcoNcry of the New World, which 
Was defttned to change the face of the Old one 
Light fprang from the midft of darknefs An 
Enghfli monk applied hmifclf to ihe pradtice or 
chymiftry, and pavmgthcway for the invention 
of gun powder, which was to bring America into 
fubjeftion to Europe, opened the avenues or true 
fcicnce by experimental philofophy Thus philo- 
fophj ifiuedout of the cloyfter, where ignorance 
xemamed. When Boccauo had cxpofcd the de- 
bauched 
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'BOO kbauched lives of the regular and fecular clergy, 
. "Xix. 'Galileo ventured to form conjeftures upon the fi- 
’ * gure of the earth. Saperftitton was alarmed at it, 

and it’s clamours as well as it’s menaces were heard: 
but philofophy tort off ithe malk from ihe'monller, 
and rent the veil under which truth had been hidden. 
The vveaknefs and falfchood of popular opinions 
' was perceived, on which fbciety was then founded ; 
but in order to put an effectual flop to error, it was 
cnecedary to be acquainted with the laws of nature, 
. and the caiifes of her various phtenomena : and that 
“was the objcil philbfophy bad in view. 

As foon 'as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by ‘the power of reafon, conjedlured that the fun 
, was in the center of our world, Galileo arofe, and 
•confirmed, by the Invention of the telefcope, the 
true fydem of aftronomy, which either had been 
‘ unknown,' or lay in oblivion ever fince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While GalTendi was' reviving 
the elcments'-of ancient phi lofophy,. or the atoms 
of Epicurus, Dclcartes imagined and combined the 
elements of a new plillofbphy, or his ingenioitS and 
^fubtilc vortexes. Almoft about the fame time, 
Toricelli invented, at Florence, the barometer, to 
•determine the weight of ihcair; Pafeal meafured 
• the height of the mountains of Auvergne; and 
Boyle, in England, verified and confirmed ilie vti' 
nous experiments of both. 

I^EScAUTEshad taught the art of doubting, in 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inftnic- 
tion. The method of doubting propofed by him 
was the grand inftnimeiic of fucncc, and the moil 
fignal fervlce that could be rendered to the human 
inmd under the darkneft which furrounded, and the 
'chains which fettered it.. Boyle, by applying that 
method to opinions the beft authorired by the fane* 
non of ilmcand power, has made usfcnfiblc of it’s 
importance. 


ClIANCEtt-OR 
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Chancellor Bacon, a philofopher, but unfuc-'B 0 0 K 
cefsful at court, as fnar Bacon had been in the . ^ 
cloyftcr, like lum the harbinger rather than the 
eftabhlher of the new philofophy, had proicfled 
equally againft the prejudice of the fenfes and the 
fchoois, as againft thofe phantoms he rty]cd the 
idols of the underftandmg He had foretold truths 

he could not difcQver In conformity to the rcfulc 
of his icafotimg, which might be confidtred as ora- 
cular, while experimental philofophy was difcover- 
ing faiils, raitoml philofophy was in fcarch of caufos 
Both contributed to the ftudy of mathematics, 
which were to guide the efforts of the mind, and 
infure their fuccefs It was, in faft, the fcicnce of 
algebra applied to geometry, nnd the application 
of geometry to natural philofophy, Kvhich made 
Newton conjeiflure the true fyftem of the world 
Upon taking a Mew of the beavensrhe perceived 
^n the fall of bodies to the earth, and m the moti- 
■ons of the heavenly bodies, a certain analogy which 
implied an umverfa! principle, differing trom im* 
pulfc, the only vifiblccaufeof all their movements 
From the ftudy of aftronomy he next applied hjm- 
fclf to that of optics, and this led him to con- 
jefture the origin of light , and the experiments 
which he made in conrcqucncc of this inquiry, re- 
duced uinto a fyftem 

At the time when Pefoartes died, Newton iml 
Leibnitz were but jaft born, who were tofinifh, 
correct, and bring to perfeflion what he had be- 
gun , that IS to fay, the cftabliftnng of found phi- 
lofophy Tlieretwomcn alone greatly contribut- 
ed to It’s quick ind rnpid progrefs One earned 
the knowledge of God and the foul as far as rcafon 
could lead It, and the unfuccefsfulners of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind forever with 
refpeft to fuch falfc fyftcros of raeiapSyfics The 
other extended the p mciplcs of natural philoPopUy 
i end 
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® XIX "’“‘’’""atics much -further than the genius 

of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
poinied out the road to truth. At the fame time 
by Hobbes, a man on . whom 
nature had. bellowed on uncommon underlland* 
mg, and who had remained obfeure from the very 
boldnefs of bis principles, which ought to have had 
3 contrary effia, Locke, 1 fay, attacked feientifio 
prejudices, even into the intrenchments of the 
ichools ; be diflipated ail thofe phantoms of the 
. imagination, which Male bianche luffcrcd to fpring 
.up again, after he had pointed out iheir abfurdity, 
oecaufe he did not attack ihe foundation on which 
they were fiipported. 

not.to fuppofe that philofophers 
alone have- difeoveted and imagined everything. 

It IS the courfc of events which has given acer- 
taintendency.totheaaionsand thoughts of man- 
Kina. A complication of natural or moral caufes, 

.a gradual improvement in politics, joined to the 
progrefsof (ludy and of the fciences, a combina- 
tion ot circumftanccs wbicli it was as impollible 
to batten as to forefee, mutt have contributed to 
the revolution that has prevailed in the nnderftand- 
inga ot men Among nations, as among indivi- 
duals, the body and foul acT and re-aft alternately 
Pupnlar opinions infeft even 
D-ofte'’ r il philofophers are guides to the 
S ronnd^,?, ' ? ’‘“'i '''« as the earth turn- 

Drake j b= Antipodes; and 

Drake pmved the faft by a voyag=%ound the 

none Lall, J'f '' 'r'lr' univerfal, and the 

pope called himfelf matter of the earth : and yer, 
more thin two ibiidsof it's inlnbitants did not to 
Ziirnl', f'T 'h'^wasany Catholic religion, and 
have trn ^ n ^ there was a pope. Europeans, who 
Euioa trafficked everywhere, taught 

P- tone porti-n_of ihc globe adopted the 
vifiyr.nry 
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vjfionary opinions of Mohammed, and a flili §.9 ^ 

one lived in the’darknels of idolatry', or in rhe to-^ 
tal ignorance and'unenli^tencd ftare of’citheifm. 

Thus philofophy extended the empire of human 
knowledge,' by the difeovery of tlie errors of fu- 
perftition, and of the truths of nature. 

Italy, whofe impatient genius penetrated 
through the obflacles that furrounded it, was the 
firft tnat founded 'an academy of natural phllo- 
fophy. France and England, vvho were to ag- 
grandize . themfelvcs even by their competition, ' 
raifed at* one time two everlafting monuments to 
the improvement of philofophy : two .academies, 
from whence all the learned men of Europe de- 
rive 'their' information, and in which they depofit 
nil their dotes of kaowledge. From hence liavc 
been brought to llglu ‘a great number of the myf; 
teriotis points in nature; experiments, pheeno- 
mena, dircoveriw in the arts and fciences, the 
fccrets of electricity, and the caufesof the Aurora 
Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inflruments 
and means of purifying air on board of Ihips, for 
making fea-water fit to be drunk; for deter- 
mining the figure of the earth, and afeertaining 
the longitudes; for improving agriculture,, and 
for producing more grain, with IclsVced, andlefs 
labour, ‘ 

* Aristotle had reigned ten centuries in all the 
fchools of Europe ; and the Chriftjans, after 
lofing the gUKlincc of rcafon, were able to reco- 
% cr it again only by following his fiiotftcps. Their 
implicit att.icliintnt to that phdofopher had, for 
a confiderablc time, caufed tliem to crr,’in blandly 
following him through tltc darknefs of theologi* 

‘ cardoCtrines. But at tengih Defc.utes pointed 
out the way, and Newton lupphed the power of 
C'ctncating them out .of that labyrinth. Doubt 
h id diflipatcd prejudices, and the tneihod of ana- 
VOL. \’l. N n lyhs 
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BOOKlyfis liad found out the truth. After the twO 
Bacons, Galileo, Defcartes, . Hobbes, Locke, 
“^^and Bayle, Leibnitz and Newton, after the me- 
fnoirs of the academies of Florence and Leipfic, 
of Paris and London, there ftill remained a great 
work to be compofedi; in order to perpetuate the 
fciences and philofophy. This work hath now ap- 
peared. 

- This book, which contains all the errors and 
all the truths that have ifiued^from the human 
mind, from the doftrines of theology to the 
lations on infefts; which 'contains an account' of 
every work of the hands of men from a fhlp to a 
pin } this repofitary of the intelligence of all na- 
tions, which would have been moreT®rfc^» 
it not been executed in the midft of all kinds of 
perfecutions and of obihcles; this repofiiory will* 
m future ages, charafterife that of philofophy, 
winch after (o many advantages procured to man- 
kind, ought to be confidcred as a divinity on 
earth. It is (he who unites, enlightens, aids, and 
comforts mankind. She bellows every thing 
■upon them, without exacting any worfhip in re- 
turn. She requites of them, not the facrifice of 
their puflions, but a rcaibnable, ufeful, and mo- 
derate exercife of aU iheir faculties Daughter 
of nature, difpenfer of her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, (lie conlccralcs her intelligence and 
her labour to the ufc of man. She renders him 
better, that lie may be happier. She detcRs only 
tyranny .and impoilure, becautc they opprefs 
rn'inkitid She docs not dcQre to rule, but flic 
cxadls of fuch as^gotcru, to confider public hap* 
pinefs as the only fourceof their enjoyment. She 
_ asDids conicfls, and the name of fcClc, but flic 
lolcnics them all. The blind and the wicked 
calumnitte her , the former arc afraid of pcrcciv- 
^ ing ihcir errors, and the latter of having them 

dctcdlcd 
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d. TJn^tcful children, who rebel againflB 0 0 

T mother, when ftie wilhes to free 

heir errors and vices, which occafion the 


ties of mankind 1 

HT, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more 
ve horizon. Literature has formed a kind 
pire whicli prepares the way. for making 
e be confidered as one fingle republican 
In truth, if philofophy be ever enabled to 
Ue itfelf into the minds of fovercigns or their 
:ers, the fyftem of politics will be improved, 
endered firaple. Humanity will be more re- 
d in all plans j the public good wilt enter into 
nations, not merely as an expreffion, but as an 


t of utility even to kings, ' 
iiNTiNo has already made fuch^ a progrefs, 
it can never be put a Hop to in any ftate, \% ith- 
lowering the people in order to advance the 
ority' oi government. Books enlighten the 
r of the people^ humanife the great, are the 
jht of the Icifure hours of the rich, ard i.v 
1 all the claflesof fociety. The fciences bring 
aerfeflton the ’Biffcrenr branches of pohrical 
momy. ‘Even the errors of fyftcmatical per- 
are difpclled by the pfodufkionsof the pref?, 
aufe realbning and difculTion try them by the 
of truth. ' • • ' ^ ' ' 

iniercourfe’ pf knowledge is become necel- 
{ for induftry, -and Uterature alone maintains 
t communication. The reading of a wyags 
ind the world has, perhaps, occafioned mo.e 
emptsbf that kind; for miercft alone cannot 
d the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
a be cultivated without feme ftiidj, or without 
e knowledge that has been handed down and 
ffufed by reading. Prirces themfeKes h-ve not 
covered their rights from the ufurpatror.s ot t.ie 
ersy, but bv the aSiftaiicc of that kr.o\>ltt. 3 e 
^ ^ Nns which 
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^ VI V ^ undeceived the people with reCpeSt to 

« abufes of all fpiritual power. ' ' 

But it would be the greateft folly of thehumart 
rnind to have employed all it’s powers to increafc 
the authority of kings, and to break the feveral 
. chains that held it in fubjedlion, in order to be- 
come the^ flave of defpoiifm. The fame courage 
that religion infpires to witlidraw confcience from 
the 'tyranny exercifed over opinion, the Iionen" 
man, the^ citizen, and friend of the people ought 
to maintain, to free the nations from the tyranny 
of fuch powers as confpire againft theJiberty of 
mankind. Woe to that ftatc in which there is 
not to be found one /ingle defender of the public 
rightsof the nation.' The kingdom, with all it’s 
riches, it’s trade, it’s nobles, and h’s citizens, muft 
loon tail into .unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
mat are to favc a nation from deftruilion, and the 
ircedom of writing is to fupport and preferve laws, 
put what is the foundation and bulwark of the 
laws? It is morality. 

Attempts have too long been made to degrade 
man. _ Hisdctraftors havemadc a monfter oniim. 
In their fplecn they have loaded him with ouira- 
ps • the guilty laiisfaClion of lowering the human 
Ipccics hath alone condudted their gloomy pencils.’ 
Who art thou then who dareft thus to infult thy 

hJ ™ ‘'’y ''"ft ''"■t '1'°" 

h forth fo manyUafphcniiesf If thy 
pt.de had been Icls infatuated, ’or tby difpofition 
lets ferocious and barbarous, thou uouldfl: hare 
iccnonlym man a being always feeble, often fe- 
duced by error, Ibmctimes carried av ay by ima- 
giaatran, bur produced from the hands of nature 
tuous propenfities. 

be not^born virtuous. He doth not attain m 
- tins 
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'tWsfublime (late till after he hath ftudied him-B O O'Kt 
felf, till after he hath become acquainted with his . . 
duties, and contradled the habit of fulfilling them. 

The fcience which leads to that high degree of 
perfeftion is called morality. It is the rule of 
aftions, and if one may be allowed the ev.prclllon, 
the art of virtue. Encouragements and praifes 
are due for all the labours undertaken to remove 
the calamities which furtound us, to inttcafc the 
number of our enjoyments, to* embellifii the 
• dream of our life, to exalt, to improve, and to il- 
luftrate our fpecies. Eternal bleflings upon thofe 
who by their ftudies and by their genius have 
procured any of thefe advantages* to human na- 
ture ! But the firft- crown will be for that wi^e 
man wliofe aflfe<^ling and enlightened writings 
will have had a more noble aim, that of mak- 
ing us better. 

The hopes of obviating fo great a glory hath 
given rife to numberlcfs produiflions. What a 
variety of ufelcfs and even pernicious books! 

They arc in general^ the work of-pnefts and their' 
difciples, who not chufing to fee that religion, 
fhould confider men only in the relation they 
ftand into the divinity, made it ncceflary to look 
for another ground for the relations they bear to 
one another. If there be an univerfal fyftem of 
morality it cannot be the cfleft of a'* particular 
caufe. It has been the fame: in paft ages, and it 
will continue the fame m future times : it cannot 
then be grounded on religious opinions, which,* 
ever ilnee the beginning of the world, and from 
one pole to the other, have continually varied, 

Greece had vicious deities, the Romans had them 
likewife; the fenfelefs worfhipper of the Fetiches, 
adores rather a devil than a God. Every people 
made gods for thcrafelvcs, and gave them fuch’ 
attributes as they chofc; lotfome lliey afcribed 
‘ goodnefs, 
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0*^6 'cruelty, to fomc immoraIlt}% 
to Olliers the grcatcft'fandlity and fcveriiy'of 
inanners. ■ One would imagine, that every na- 
tion, intended to deify it’s own .palBons and opi- 
nions. NotwLihftanding this diverfity in rell- 
pous fyftems and modes of worfiiip, all nations 
have perceived that' men ought to be juft •, they 
'iionouted .as vinues, gcodneft, pity, 
fuendmip, fidelity,. paternal tenderneft,' filial rc- 
fpecl, fiiicerity, gratitude, patriotifin; in a word, 
all thofe fcniiments which may be confidered as 
fo many tics adapted to unite men more clofely 
r origin of that 'uniformity 
of judgment,' fo. conftant, fo general, ought not 
then 'to be looked for in the midft-of coutradic- 
tory and tranficnt opIfiioDS. If the roiuifters of 
Tchgton,. have appcarcd'to think oiherwife, it is 
becaufe by their fyftem they were enabled tore- 
^ r ^ -actions of. mankind, to difpOfe of 
their fortunes, ‘and command their wills, and to 
iccure to thcmfelves, Jn the name of licavcn, the 
’attributary government of die world. ' - ■ 

' Their empire was fo abfolute that they had 
- fucceeded in eftablilhing that barbarous I\’fteni of 
moraury, wlilch placed the only plcafufes that 
make hfc fupportablc, iiiythe rank of the greateft 
an abjea morality, which impofed- the 
Jligauon of being pleafcd with humiliation nud 
'?''’“''“g‘‘'‘':-.motnlity which- threat- 
ened with the fame puninimcnti, both- the foibles 
of love nnd thenroft atrocious nffions; a fuper- 
llitiousmorality_ which enjoined to murder, 'with- 
out compaffion, aU thoftfwho fwerved-from the 

preva'hng. opinions;-. a'-pueiile •morality, which. 

punded the moll eflential ditties upon tales equal- 
y,,"l'E'ifting and ridiculous i an intcrelled mo- 
wS ^ admitted no Other virtues thi,n iliofe 
Which were ufeful to priefthood; ■ nor- no other 
1 ’ . _ 
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* climes than thofo which were conttary lo ir. Ifs 0 0 K 
ptiefts had only encouraged men to obferve na-. 
tural morality by the hope or the fear of future - 
rewards and punifhments they would have, de^ 
ferved well of fociccy ^ but in endeavouring to 
fupport by violence, ufcful. tenets, which had only 
been introduced by the mild way of perfuafion, 
they have removed the veil v;hich concealed the 
depth of theit ambition : the mafk is fallen off. 

It is more than two tlioufand years fince So- 
crates, fpreading out a veil above our heads, had 
declared, that nothing of what was pafling beyond 
that veil concerned us, and that the adlions of 
men were not good becaufe they were plcafing to 
the gods, but that they were pleafing^to the gods 
becaufe they were good; a principle which fepa- 
raied morality from religion. . 

Accordimglv, at the tribunal of philofophy 
and reafon, morality is a fdence, the obje£k of 
which is the prefervation and common happinefs 
of the human fpecies. To this double end all 
it’s rules ought to be referred. Their natural, 
-conftant, and eternal principle is in man himfclf, 
and in a rcfemblance there is in the general or- 
ganization of men, which includes a fimilariiy of 
wants, of pleafures and pains, of force and weak- 
nefsj'a fimilatiiy from whence arifes the necef- 
fuy of fociety, or of a common oppofition againfl: 
fuch dangers as arc equally incident to eacli in- 
dividual, which proceeds from nature heffelf, 
and threatens mao on all fidcs. Such is the origin 
of particular connc£lions and domeflic virtues : 
fuch is the origin of general duties and of public 
V iriues ; fuch is the lourcc of the notion of per- 
fonal and public utility, the fource of all compacts 
betiveen individuals, and of all laws, 
t Thcpe 1 $, properly fpeaUng, only one viriiie, 
nliich IS luftzce, and only one dory, to make one’*? 

' fclf 
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B o o Kftlf happy The Mrtvious man is he who hath 
notions of jullice and happincfs, 
and whofe conduft conforms moft ngoroufly to 
them There are two tribunals, that of nature 
and that of the laws 

The law chaftifes crimes, nattirechaftifes vices 
The hw prefcnis the gallows to the afianin, na- 
ture prefertls dropfy or co’^farnption lo intempe- 
rance 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the 
firfl: principles of morality in the fcritiments of 
friendHiip, lenderncf®, compifiion, honour, and 
benctolcnco^ becaiifc they found them engraven 
on the human he «t Bui did they not auo find 
there hatred, jeiloufy, revenge, pride, and the 
love 6f dominion > lor what rcofon therefore 
have they founded moralny on the former prm 
ciples rather than on the latter ? It is bccaufe th-y 
have underftood that the former were of general 
advantage to fociety, and ilic others fatal to it 
Thofe philolbphcrs have pcrv.cived the pecefiiiy 
of morality, they have conceived what it ought 
to be, but have not difcovered it s leading and 
fundamental principle The very fentimeiits, in 
deed, which they adopt as the ground worL of 
morality, becaufe they appear to be ferviceable 
to the common good, if left to tliemfelves would 
be very prejudicial to it How can we deter- 
mine to pui ilh the guilty if we lifben only to the 
pleas of compafiioT ? How flnil we guard ogainlf 
pjrtialit}, if we confult only thad (States of friend 
lliip^ How fhall we avoid b^u g favourable to 
idlencfs, if we attend only to tl e fentimentsof be 
nevolence’ All thcle virtues have tlicir limits, 
beyond which fliey degenerate into vice®, and 
thofe limns afe fettled by the mvanabl'* rules of 
elT nwal jafticc , or, which is the fame thing, by 
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the common interefts of men united together 
fociciy, and the conftint objeft of that union. . y-'-i 

*■ Is It on it’s own account that valour is ranked 
among the number of virtues? No; it is on ac- 
count of the fervice it is of to focicty. This is evi- 
dent from the circumftance of ii*s being punifhed 
as a crime in a man who makes ufc of it to difturb 
the public peace. Wherefore is drunkennefs a 
vice? Becaufe every man is bound to contribute 
to the common good, and to fulfil that obliga- 
tion, he mufl: maintain the free excrcife of his fa- 
culties. Wherefore are certain actions more 
blameable in a magiftraie or general, than m a 
private man? Becaufe 'greater inconveniences 
rcfiilc from them to focicty. 

The obligations of the man feparated from fo- 
ciety ate unknown to me, fince*I‘can neither 
perceive the foutce not the end of them. As he' 
lives by himfelf he is certainly at liberty to live 
for himfelf ‘alone. ■ No being has a right to re- 
quire fuccours from him whicJi he docs not im- 
plore for himfelf. It is quite the contrary with 
refpeft to a perfon vv ho lives in the focial flate. He 
is nothing by lumfclf, and is fupported only by 
what furrounds him. His pofleCTions, his enjoy- 
ments, Ins powers, and even his own exillence, 
all bilong enurely to the body of the flate : he 
owes them all to the body politic,' of which he 
is a member. 

Tim misfortunes of focicty become ihofc of 
the citizen • he runs the nfle of being crufhed, 
whatever part of the edifice may fall down. If 
\vL BvcMld commn au mjnftice be « dvreatened 
with a fimilar one. If he fhould give liimfclf up 
to crimcp, others nny become criminal to his 
prejudice. He mud therefore lerd conflantly to 
the general good, fince it is upon this prolperity 
that Ins own depends. 


Ip 
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B' o o li If one fingle individual fliould attend only ta 
xix. ^iis intcreft, without any concern for ihofe ^of the 
^ public ; if he fhould exempt himfelf from the 
common duty, under pretence that the aflions of 
one individual cannot have a determined influ- 
• ence upon the general .order, other perfons will 
alfo be defirous of indulging their perlbna! pr^ 
penfities. Then all the members of the republic 
will ‘become alternat^y executioners and vi£lims. 
Every one will commit and receive injuries, every 
one will rob and be robbed, every one will flrike 
and receive a blow. - Ailaie of warfare will pre- 
vail between all forts of individuals. The (bate 
.will be ruined, and the citizens will be ruined 
with the ftate. ^ > t 

The fitft men who collefled themfelves into fo- 
ity were undoubtedly itoi immediately fenfible 
the whole of thele troths. The* idea of their 
ength .being moft prevalent in them, they were 
obably defirous of obtaining every thing by the 
ertion of it. Repeated calamities warned them 
procefs of time of the ucceiTity of forming 
>nvcntions. Reciprocal obligations inercafed 
ptopotiion as the neceflity of them was felt} 
ius it is that duty began with fociet)'. 

Dvty may therefore be defined to be > the 
gid obligation of doing whatever w fuitable 
) foctety. It includes the prafticc of all the 
irtues, fincc_ there is not one of them which is 
at ufcful to a civilized body; and it excludes 
11 the vices, becaufc tliere is not one which is not 
rejudicial to it, - ' . : 

It would be rcafoning pitifully to imagine with 
amc corrupt perlbns, tliat men have a nght to 
iefpifc all die virtues, under pretence tliai tliey 
It only infthutions of convenience. Wretch 
liat thou art, wouldfi ilwu Jive in a foclety which 
annot fubfift witirout them ; wouldft thou enjoy 

the 
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the 'advantages which lefult from .them, 
wouldit ihoir think thyfelf difpenfcd from prac- 
i)fing, or even from holdirig them m ellimation ? 

AVhat could poflibly be the object of them if they 
were not conne<5ted vUh man ? Would this great 
name have been given to aAs that were merely 
barren } On the contrary, it is their necefll^ 
which conftiuitcs their effepcc and their merit. 

Let roc once more repeat, that all morality coh- 
fills in the maintenance of order. It’s principles , 
are ftcady and uniform, but -the application of ' 
them varies fometimes according to the climate 
and to the local or political fituation of the peo- 
ple. Polygamy is in general more natural to hot 
than to cold climates. Orcumftances, however, 
of the times, in oppofition to the rule of the cli- 
mate, may order monogamy in one ifland of 
Africa, and permit polygamy In KamtfchKtka,.if 
one be a means of putting a flop to theexcefsof 
population at Madagafcar, and the other, of haften- 
ing it’s piogtcfs upon the coafts of the frozen fca. 

But nothing can authorize adultery and form- 
cation in ihofc two zones, when conventions have 
eftablifhcd.rhc laws of marriage or of property in 
the nfe of women. 

It is the fame thing with refpcfl to all the lands 
and to 'property. What would be a robbery in a 
rtate, wlicrc properly isjuftly diftiibmed, becomes 
uibfillcnce lor life in a ftaie where property ts 
in common.- Thus it is, that theft and adultery 
’were not permitted at Sparta; but the public right 
allowed \/liat would be confidcred clfewherc as 
theft and adaltcry. It was not the wife or the 
prcf^erty of another per/bn that was then taken ; 
but the wife and the property of all, when tire laws 
granted as a reward to dexterity, every advantage 
’ u could procure to iifelf. 
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D' o O Tv Ip one fingle individual fliould attend only to 
NIX* liis intcred without any concern for ihofe ,of the 
public ; if he fhould exempt himfcif from the 
common duty, under pretence that the aAions of 
one individual cannot have a determined influ- 
• cnee upon tlie general order, other perfons will 
alfo be defiroua of indulging their ptrfonal pro- 
pcnfities. Then all the members of the republic 
will 'become alternately executioners and vi<51im5. 
Every one will commit and receive injuries, every 
one will rob and be robbed, every one will drike 
and receive a blow. ' A ftatc of warfare will pre- 
vail between all forts of individuals. The ftatc 
will be ruined, and tlie citizens will be ruined 
with the ftatc. 

^ The fiift men who colle^cd themfcivcs into fo- 
'dciy were undoubtedly not immediately feflfible 
'of the wliolc of thefc truths. The idea of their 
ftrength being moft prevalent In them, they were 
probably defirous of obtaining every thing by the 
exertion of it. Repeated calamities warned them 
in procefs of lime of the ncccfiity of forming 
conventions. Reciprocal obligations increafed 
in proportion as the necefiity of them was felt; 
thus it is that duty b««an with fociet)'. , 

' Duty" may thcrclore be defined to be ' the 
tiigid obligation of doing whatever w fuitable 
to Cociety. It, includes the praifticc of all the 
'Virtues, fince there is not one of them which is 
not ufeful to a civilized body; and it excludes 
all the vices, becaiifo there is not one which is not 
prejudicial to it. - < 

' to VsTAgwA •with, 

feme corrupt pcifons, that men have a right to 
defpife aU_ the virtues, under pretence, that they 
are only inftitutions , of convenience. "W^retch 
that thou art, wouldft thou Jive in a fociety which 
cannot fubfift widiouc them ^ wouldft thou enjoy 

the 
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the 'advantages nWiich refult from them, 

vvouldft thou think thyfelf dirpenfed from'prac-^_.y-^ 

tifing, or cten from holding them in cftimation ? 

AVkac could poffibly be the objefl of them if they 
were not connected t'ith man? Would this great 
name have been given to afts that were merely 
barren ? On the contrary, it is their ncceflity 
which conftitutes tiieir efepcc and their merit. 

Let me once wore repeaf, that all morality con* 
fiftb in the maintenance of order. It’s principles , 
are ftcady and uniform, but the application of 
them varies fometimes according to the climate 
and to the local or political fituation of the peo- 
ple. Polygamy is in general more natural to hoc 
than to cold climates. Circumftances, however, 
of the times, in oppofitlon to the rule of the cli- 
mate, may order monogamy in one ifland of 
Africa, and permit polygamy mKflmtfdiaika,.if 
one be a means of putting a flop to thecxcefsof 
population at Madagafcar, and the other, of haften- 
ing It’s progrefs upon the coaHs of the frozen fca. 

But nothing can authorize adultery and forni- 
cation in thofe two zones, when conventions have 
cftablifhcd the laws of marriage or of property in 
iheufeof w'omen. 

It is the fame thing with rcfpcfl to all the lands 
and to 'property. What would be a robbery in a 
ftate» where properly is juftly diftributed, becomes 
mblhlcnce for life in a ftate v/here property is 
in common. Thus it is, that theft and adultery 
’were nor permitted at Sparta; but the public right 
allowed t;hat would be confidered elfewhere as 
ihtft and adultery. It was not the wife or the 
property of another perfon that was then taken; 
but the wife and the property of all, when the law'S 
granted as a reward to dexterity, every advantage 
U could procure to itfclE 


It 
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15 O o u It IS cvfcr) uli-re Known what is juft nnd in- 
but ;i>u fame idvas arc not univcrrally at- 
tached to the fame adions In hot countries, 
where the chmalc requires no clotinng, mo 
defty IS rot offended by nakednefs , but the 
abiife, \vlnie\cr it may be, of the intcrcourfc 
between the ftxcs, nrd premature ntrempts 
upon \irgiru), arc crimes which nnift ddguft 
In Iidn, wh re c\cry thing coifpircs to make 
a \irtuc even of the aft itfclf of generation, 
It 1® a cruelty to put the cow to death which 
nounfhes man with her milk, and to d ftroy 
thofe animals \ liofc life is not prcjiidicnl» 
nor th*ir death ufcfuk to the human fpcacs 
The Iroquois, or the Huron, who kiU their fa- 
ther with a ftroke of a club, rather than expofe 
him to petifh of hunger, or upon the pile of the 
enemy, tlurk they do anaift of filial piety mobe>- 
ing the laft \ ifhcs of their parent, who an>j for 
d'luh from them "s a fa%our The mcars the 
rnoft oppofi c in appearance, tend all equally to 
the fame end, tht ma atenance -Tid the profpcniy 
of the body politic 

Such is that uriicrfal morality, which bt.ing 
lahereut in the nauirc of man, is alfo inherent 
lu the nature of (bcicties, tint morality which 
ma) var> only in it s application, but never m it s 
clTeoce tine moralu), in a word, to which all 
the laws muft refer and be fubordmate Accord 
mg to this common rule of all 6ar public and 
private afbons, Jet us examine whether there ever 
were or ever can bt good morals in Europe 
Wb live ui der the influence Of three codes, the 
u rural, the civil, and the religious code It is 
tvadchr, that as long as iliefc three forts of legif 
UtiO 13 Ihall be connadidlory to each other, it vviU 
bt impoiTiblc to b" virtuous It will fometimes 
bt-i euefiary to trample upon nature in order to 

obey 
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bey fecial inftitutions, and to counteraft focial 

alliuuioas 10 conform to the precepts or rebgi • 
rhc confequcnce of this will be, that.v.'hile 
itc alternately infringing upon thefe fevera an- 
horiiies, v\e fhall relpetl neither of them, ana 
that ^^e Ihall neither be men, nor citizens, nor 
pious perfons. i • . . 

Good morals would iherpfore require prev^oas 
reform, which Ihould reduce theH; codes to iden- 
tity. Religion ought neither to forbid . 

prcfciibc any thing to us, but what is prcfcribed 
or forbidden by the civil law, and the civil and 
icligioiis laws ought to model themfelyes upon 
naturallaw, which'haih been, is, and will always 
be, the ftrongeft. From whence it appears, that 
a true legiflaior hath not yet cxifted j that 
neither Mofes, nor Solon, nor Numa, nor Mo- 
hammed, nor even Confucius ; that it isnol only m 
Athens, but alfo over all the globe, that the belt 
legiflaiion they could receive hath been given to 
roan, not the beft which could have been given 

to them; that in confidering only morality, man* 

hind would perhaps be Icfs diftant fromhappincls 
had they remained in the fimple and 
flatc of fomc lavages ; for nothing »s fo dimcuic 
tvs to eradicate inveterate and fandtified prcjudic . 

For the aichitea who draws the plan of a great 
cdif.ee, an even area is better than one covered 
with bad materials, heaped upon one n*.or..cr 
witlmt method and wUlwut pUn, a''d'intorui- 
rarely connefted together by the rnotl dura-^ 
cements of time, of cuHom, and of the 
of fotCTcigns and of priefts. Then ‘ 

oJvarcis m his work only v.it.i imiid.»> ; - 

ctfx.fcd to greater ridis a^d bfes more time M 

dcrrol'd.ng than in co-flructhg ^ 

Sn.’cc liic inv.nfion of the barbaria-' in t.’i' p ^ 
of tie world, aimoa aM govcinn e;'ts ^ J 
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® XIX 0^^’cr foundation than ilic intereft of one finglc 
* — p finglc corporate body, to tlie pre- 
judice of fociety in genera!. Founded upon con- 
queft, the cfTcft of fuperior ftrengtii, tlicy have 
only varied in the mode of keeping tlie people la 
fubjcdlion. At firfl: war made victims of them, 
devoted eillicr to the fword of their enemies or to 
that of their mafters. How many ages have 
pafTcd away in fcencsof blood and in the carnage 
of nations, that is to iay, in the dillribution of 
empires before the terms of peace had deified 
■that ftate of intefltnc war, v\hich is called focieiy 
or government ? 

When the feudal government had for ever ex- 
P tilled the ground from the right 

ot poircmng It : when, by a facrilegious collufion 
between the author and the throne, the authority 
by that of the fword; 
tvliac efteft had the morality of the gofpel, but to 
authorize tyranny by the doClrlne ot paflive obe- 
c hyt to confirm fiavery by a cotitempt 
of the fciences; in a word, to add to the ter- 
ror of the great, tbit of evil fpirits ? And what 
•were morals with fuch laws? What they are at 
prefent in Poland, where the people, being with- 
out lands and without arms, are left to be malla- 
cred by the Ruffians, or enlifted by the Pruffians, 
and navmg neither courage nor fentiment, think 
Jt is Efficient if they arc chriftians, and remain 
meutral between their neighbours and their lords 
palaiiiie. . , - - 

v. ^ fimilar ftate.of anarchy wherein morals 
' A u character, nor any degree of 

ttabihty, fuccccdcd ihe'cpidemic fury of the holy 
which nations were corrupted and de- 
graded, -by communicating to each other the 
contagion of vices wuh that of fanaticifm. Morals 
vere dianged with the change of climate. All 

the 
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llie palTionswere inflamed and heightened between B 0^0^ 

the tombs of Jefus, and Mohammed From Pa-, — ^ 
leftine’was imported a principle of luxury aiicl 

oftentation, an inordinate, tafte for the fpices of 

the raft, a romantic fpitit which civilized the 
nobility, without rendering the people more 
happy, confequently more virtuous : for if there 
be no happinefs without virtue, virtue on the 
other hand, will never fupport itfclf without, a 
fund of happinefs. ‘ ' 

‘About two centuries after Europe^ had 'been 
depopulated by Afiat'ic expeditions, it*s tranfmi- 
’gration in America happened. This revoluuon 

introduced an univerfal confufion, ’and blended* 

the vices and produftions of every cliniatc with 
our own. ‘Neither was any improvement made 
in the fciencc of morality, becaufc men were then 
deftroyed through*' avarice, inftcad of being rnaf- 
•facred on account of' religion. Thofe* nations 
which had made the largcft acquifiiions in the 
New World, feemed to acquire at the fame time 
all the ftupidity, fcrocioufnef^ - and ignorance of 
the Old. They became the channel through 
which the vices and difeafes of their country were 
•communicated. They were poor and dirty in 
the midft of their wealth, debauched though fur- 
rounded with temples and with priefls j they were 
idle and fuperllilious with all the fources of com- 
me'rce, and the facility of acquiring information. 

But the love of riches likewifc corrupted all other 
nations. . 

WHr.THERT it be war or commerce which intro- 
duces great riches into a (late, theylotm 
the objc£t of public ambition. At firft 
the greaten: power feixe upon them : and as nc e 
come into the hands of tUofe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is conFoun e 
v'uh honour ill the minds of the people; an 

Mriuous 
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U O O Ivvirtuouscitizcn, wlioafpircd to employments only 
the fake of glory, afpircs, wilkout l;no\ving it, 
honour for the fake of advantage. Neither 
lauds ror treafure, any more tlian conqiicfls, arc 
' obtained with any other view but to enjoy them •, 
and riches arc enjoyed only for plcafurc and the 
^oftcniaiion of luxury. Under thefe dificrent ideas, 
they equally corrupt the citizen who pofli-'^fes 
them, and the people who arc fcduccd by their 
attra^lioii. As foou as men labour only from a 
motive of gain, and not from a regard to their 
duty, the moft advantageous fituaiions arc pre- 
ferred to the moft honourable. It is then we fee 
the honour of aprofcflion diverted, obfeured, and 
loft in thv paths ilm lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of that falfc confidcration at. 
which riches arrltc, are to be added ilie natural 
convenience of opulence, a frefh fource* of /-cor- 
ruption. Tlic man who is in a public fituation Is' 
dcfirous of Iwving people about him ; the honours 
he receives in public arc not fufiicicnt for him ; 
he w.ants admirers, either of his talents, his 
luxury, or his profufion. If riches be tlic means 
of corruption, by leading to honours, how much 
more will they be fo, by diffufing a taftc for 
plcafurc I M»fery oflers it’s chaflity to fair, and 
idlenefs it’s Itberty j the prince fets ‘the magi* 
ftracy up to auflioii, and the magiftratcs fjt a price 
upon juftice ; the court fells employments, and 
placemen fell the people to the prince, whofcUi 
them again to the neighbouring pov/ers, either 
in treaties of war, or. fubfidy j of pe.ice, or e.x- 
change of territory. But in this fordid tralnc, in- 
troduced by the love of wealth, the moft evi- 
dent alteration is that which it makes in the mo- 
rals of women; 

^ There is no vice which owes it’s origin to fo 
manj’ other mccs, and which produces a greater 

number 
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number of them, than the incontmcnce of a fex, BOOK 
\7h0fe true attendant, and moll beautiful orna- . 
mcni, is balhfulnefs and modefty. 

I DO not undcriland by incontinence, the pro- 
mifeuous ufe of women j the wife Cato advifed It 
in his republic; nor do I mean a plurality of 
them, which is the rcfult of the ardent and vo- 
luptuous countries of the call; neither dol mean 
the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, which 
cuftom, in dificrent countries, grams to the fex, 
of yielding to the defires of fcvcral men. This, 
among fomc people, is one of the duties of ho- 
fpitality, among others, • a means of improving 
the human race, and in other places an offering 
made to the gods, an aft of piety confccratcd by 
teligion. I call incontinence, all intercourfc be- 
tween the two fexes forbidden by the laws of the 
ftate. 

Why fhould this mifdctneanour, fo pardonable, 
in itfclf, this aflion of fo little confcqucnce in it^s 
nature, fo much confined in the gratification, 
have fo pernicious an infiuence upon the morals 
of women? This is, 1 believe, a confcqucnce ot 
the importance we have attached to it. What 
will be the rcftraint of a woman, dilhonourcd in 
her own eyes, and in thofs of her fcHow-citlzens? 

What fupport will other virtues find in her foul, 
when nothing can aggravate her fhame? The 
contempt of public opinion, one of the greateffc 
•efforts of wifdom, is fcldom fcparaied, in a feeble 
and tijnid mind, from the contempt of one’s 
fclf. This degree of hcroirm cannot cxlft with a 
confeioufaefs of vice. The woman who no longer 
Tcfpeftsbcrfclf, foon becomes iofcnfible to cen- 
furc and to praife ; and without Handing inane 
of thofe tw'o rerpefkablc phantoms, I know not 
what will be the rule of hcfcondud. There re- 
mains nothing but the rage of vohiptuoufncfs, 

VoL. VI. O o that 
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COOKthai can indemnify her for the facrificc (he has 

niadc. This (he feels, and tilts Hie perfuade? her- 

^fclf ofj and thus, free from the confiraint of the 
public confidccaiion, flic gives hcrfclf up to it 
v/ithout refers e. * 

’ WoMrlt take ihcirtcfoiuiton with much more 
dilTtcuUy than ntcii, but when once they have 
taken it, they ate much “more ’determined. A 
Woman never bldflics wlicn once flic has ccafcd to 
biulii. "What will (he not trample upon, 'when 
Ihc hath triumphed over virtue? What idea can 
Ihc have of that dignity, that decency, and that 
delicacy of fentiment, which, in the days of her 
innocence, dircflcd and diflatcd her converfation. 
cohftitutcd her behaviour, and direfted herdrefs? 
Thefe nill be confidcred only as childi/hncfsj 
pufdlanimity, or as the liltlc intrigue of a prtf' 
•tended innocent perfon, who has parents to ft' 
tisly, and a Iiufband to deceive ; but a change of 
times brings on a change of manners. 

To whatever degree of perverfity fhe may have 
attained, it will not lead her to great cnormitict- 
Her vveaknefs deprives her of ‘the boldncfs to 
commit atrocious atl^; but her habitual bypO' 
enfy, if (he had not entirely thrown off ' the 
''ma(k, will caff a tint offalfity upon her whole 
'chara&cr. Tlibfe things which a man dares to 
attempt by force, flic will attempt and obtain by 
artifice. A corrupt woman propagates corrup- 
tion. She propagates it by bad example, by in* 
fidious counfcls, and fometimea by ridicule. She 
hath begun by coquetry, which was addreffed to 
all men *, flic hath conttnucil by gallantry, fo vo- 
latile in it*s propenfilics,.that it is more .eafy to 
find a woman who hath never had any palSons, 
than to find one who had only been once im- 
paflioned ; nq^at laft (he reckons as many lovers 
arDic hath a^uaintanccs,''whom ilie recals', cxv 
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pels, and rccals again, according to the want IheB 0 0 K 
hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kinds into which (he hath plunged herfclf. 

This is what Ihc means by having known how 
to enjoy her beft years, and to avail herfclf of her . 
charms. It w'as one of thefe women, who had , 
entered into the depths of the ait, and who de- 
clared upon her death-bed, that (he regretted 
only the pains (he had taken to deceive the men ; 
and that the moft honed among them were the 
Igrcatcft dupes. 

Under the inllucnceof fuch manners, conju- 
gal love Is difdained, and that contempt weakens 
the fcniiment of maternal tendernefs if it doth 
not even extinguilh U. The mod facred, and the 
mod pleafing duties become troublcfomcj and 
when they have been neglcftcd,or broken, nature 
never renews them. The woman who fufiers any 
man but her hufband to approach her, hath no 
more regard for her family, and can be no more 
refpefled by them. The tics of blood arcflackcn- 
cdj births become uncctiain ; and the fon knows 
no more his father, nor the father his fon. 

1 WILL therefore maintain it, that conneflionY 
of gallantry complete the depravity of man- 
ners, and indicate it more drongly than public 
proliituiion. Religion is cxtinfl, when the pned 
leads a Icandalous hfej in the fame mannervir- . 

' luc hath no afylum, when the fanCluary of mar- 
riage is profaned. Bafhfulncfs is under the pro- 
teftion of the timid fcx. Who is it that (hall 
blufh, when a woman doth not? It is not proftii 
tution which multiplies afls of aduhe^; it is 
pallamry which extends proditution. The an- 
cient morahfts, who pitied the unfortunate vjc- 
tims^ of hbertinifm, condemned without mercy 
the infidelity of married women j and not without 
reafon. If ^vc were to throw all the fiiame of 
O -o 2 vice 
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BOOK, vice upon the clafs of common 'women, other 
. . women would not fail foon to take honour to 

themfclves from a limited intercourfe, although 
it would be fo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary, and jnbre illicit, The^honeft 
and virtuous women will no more be diftinguifh- 
cd from the wromcn of* ftrong pafllonsj a frlvo* 
lous diflin£lioh will be cflablinicd between the 
‘ . -woman of gallantry and the’ courtezan; between 
gratuitous vice and vice reduced by roifery to 
the ncccflity of requiring a ftipend; and thefe 
fubtlclies will betray a fyftcln of depravation. 
O fortunate and rude times of our forefathers, 
when there were none but virtuous or bad woinen> 
when all who were not virtuous w'crc corrupted ; 
and where an cftablilhcd fyftcm of vice was not 
c,\cuf«d, by perfevering in it. 

- But finally, what is the fource of thofe delicate 
pafTions, formed by the mind, by fentlmeni, and 
by fympathy of charafter ? The manner in which 
thefe paflions always terminate, (hews plainly, 
that thofe fine cxprellions arc only employed to 
fliortcn the defence, and juftify the defeat. 
Equally at the fervicc of referved and diflblutc 
womyn, they arc become almofl ridiculous. ' 

, What is the rcfult of this national gallantry ? 
A premature hbcrtimfin, which ruins the health 
of young men before they are arrived to maturi* 
ty, and deftroys the beauty of the women in the 
prime of their life ; a race of men without informa. 
tion, without ftrength, and without courage; inca* 
pable of ferving their coUritry; raagiftrates defti- 
tuic of dignity and of principles j a preference of 
wit to good fenfe; ot plcafurcs to duly; of po* 
ditcnefs to the feelings of humanity ; of the art of 
plcafing, to talents, to virtue ; men abforbed in 
fcIF-confidcration, fubftitutcd to men who arc 
icrviccablc; oSers without reality; innumerable 

acquain- 
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.eqmmtances, and no frknds; tnitoeffos, and non o o K 

^.lve5; lovers, and no tulbands; reparations and 

divorces; children without education; lortuncs 
in diforder; jealous mothers, and hyfler.cai tvo- 
men; nervous diforders; peeviOi old age, and, 

^T1s“ w«eul,y that women of pllantry 
efcape the dangers of the critical 
The^ vexation at the negleft which 
them, completes the depravation of the blood 
and of the humours, at a time when the calm 
•which anfts from confcioufocis of nn honcll me 
micht be faluiacy. It is dreaaful to kck in vain, 
in one*i fcif, the confolatious of virtue, when the 
calamities of nature furround us. 

. Let us, therefore, talk no more m morality 
among modern nations} and if wc wiih to difcc^ 
ver the caufe of this degradation, let us fearen 
for it in it’s true principle. . , ' i 

Gold doth not become the idol of a 
and virtues does not fall into contempt, unlcfs the 
bad conftitution of the government leads on to 
fuch a corruption. Unfortunately, it will alw^’s 
have this eSett, if the government be focontti- 
tuted, that the temporary iniercll of a tingle per- 
fon, or of a fmall number, can with impunity 
prevail over the common and invariable inieicit 
of the whole, li will always produce this corrup- 
tion, if tliofc in whofe hands authoriiy li lodged 
can make an arbitrary ufc of it ; can ]ihcc ihcm- 
fehes above the reach of jufliccj can make incir 
power adminiftcr to plundering, and their 
dcr to ihe continuance of abufes occalionc y 
their power. Good laws arc maintameu by goo 
morals, but good morals arc cllabhfhcd by goo 
law’8. Men arc what government makes l k n. 

To modify them, it is always armed with an irrc- 
Cftiblc force, that of public opinion} and the g - 

’ ^ vcrtimcnt 
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BOOKvcrnmcnt vrjU always make ufc of corruption, 
when by it’s nature it is itfelf corrupt In a 
word, th>. nations of Europe wiU have good mo- 
rals when they have good governments. Let us 
conclude But let us previoufiy give a rapid 
fketch of the good and of the evil produced by 
the difcovcry of the Eaft and Weft Indies.^ 

Ihis great event hath improved the conftruc- 
the tion of mips, navigation, geography, aftronomy, 
ai d^h- medicine, natural and fome other branches 

of knowledge, and thefe advantages have not 
ve^of^ heen attended with any known inconvenience 
th-Ne? It hath procured to fomc empires vaft do- 
Sth^dona which Imc gjVcn fplendour, power, and 

toEtftap- wealth, to the flates which have founded them# 
But what cxpcnccs have not been la\ifhed> to 
clear, to govern, or to defend thefe diAant pof* 
fefCons. "Wlien thefe colonies fliould have ac- 
quired that degree of culture, knowledge, and po- 
pulation which IS fmtahlc for them, will they not 
detach themfeivcs from a country which hath 
founded it’s fplendour upon their profpeniy^ 
We know not at what period this revolution wiH 
happen , but it muft certainly take place 

Europe is indebted to the New World for a 
few conveniences, and a few luxuries. But be- 
fore ihefc enjoyments were obtained, were we !cfs 
health), Icfs robaft, Icfs intelligent, or Icfs bap 
py? Arc thefe frivolous advantages, fo cruelly 
obtained, fo unequally diftributed, and fo obAi* 
natcly difputcd, worth one drop of that blood 
which hath been fpilt, and which wiU ftill be fpik 
for them ^ Are they to be compared to the life 
of a Angle man> and yet, how many lives have 
li ihcrto been dcflroycd, how many are at prefent 
devoted , and how many will not hereafter be fa 
Cnficd, to fupply chimerical wants, which wc 
I Iball 
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Iball never be perfuaded to get rid of, cither byB,o o K, 
authority or rcafon. i 
TKt voyages undcrtaivcn upon all the feas have 
•R'cakcned the prindplc of national pride they 
have infpired civil and religious toleration j they 
have - revived the tics of original fraternity ; 
have infpired the true principles of an unU 
verfal fyllcin of morality, founded upon the 
identity of wants, of calamities, of plcafarcs, 
and of, the analogies common to mankind under 
every latitude ; they have induced the praflice of 
benevolence towards every individual who appeals 
to it, whatever his manners, his country, ^liis 
laws, and his religion may be. But at the fame 
lime, the minds of men nave been turned to lu- 


crative fpeculation. The fentiment of glory hath 
been weakened. Riches have been preferred to 
fame} 'and every thing which tended to the 
elevation of mankind hath vifibly inclined to 
decay. ' 

-The New Worldhath multiplied fpccics amotigft 
us. An earned dcfirc of obtaining it hath dcca- 
fioned much exertion upon the face of the globe; 
but exertion is not happinefs. Whofe deftiny 
hath been meliorated by gold and filvcr ? Do 
not the nations who dig them from the bowels of 
the earth, languifh in ignorance, fuperflition, 
and pride, -and all tbofc vices ‘which it is 
-mod difficult to eradicate, 'when they ha\c taken 
deep root. Have they not lod their agriculture 
and their manufacture^? Their cxidence, is it 
not precarious? If an mduftrious people, pro- 
prietors of a fertile foil, Ihouldo^ne day reprefent 
to the other people, that they ..vjc too long car- 
ried on a lohng trade with them ; and that they 
will no longer gise the thing for the reprefenta- 
tion *, would not this furoptuary law be a lentcnce 
* of death againft that region, which hath none but 

riches 
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convention, unlcfs the latter, ^driven 
, — dcfpair, fhould /hut up ii*s mines, in order to 
open turrows in the ground ? 

The other powers of Europe may perhaps 
have acquned no greater advantage from the 
trcafurcs of America. If the repartition of them 
nath been equal, or proportionate between them, 
neither, of them have dccreafcd in opulence, or 
mcicafed in flrength. The analogies which cxift- 
cd m ancient times ftill cxift. Let us fuppofc 
t lat lomc nations /hould have acquired a greater 
quantity of metals than the rival nations, they will 

Tn ^ circulation. 

In the firll mftance, this is nothing more than 

In .hfr"" of = ruperfluous mafs of gold, 

fnnn ?n '’’7 “"’y « temporary 

vnK time i 

vendible commodities .will bear a price proper- 

advnn?f 'vilsallachcdcventothe 

Etft n^f w <l‘r™very of the 

ties wlilrb it>divs. But how many calami- 
ended h ”""°t be compenfaled, have not at- 
tended the conquell of thefe regions ? 

.Have the devaflators of them loft notllintr by 

voir if rhp u j, common refer- 

himcnhin ^ I’c.nped up in the 

of the Titro ^ ”ot4he blood and the carcalTes 
it^ Hath occupied a great fpace in 

Old whlh «P 

tivc land their na- 

^ cruel poi- 
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Since the bold attempts of Columbus and of D o o K 
Gama, a fpirit of fanaticifm, till then unknown, ^ . 

hath been cftabltflied In our countries, which is 
that of making difcoverics. Vfc have traverfed, 
and ftill continue to traverfe, all the climates 
from one pole to another, in order to difeover 
feme continents to inx^adc, fome iflandsto ravage, 
and feme people to fpoil, to fubduc, and to maf- 
facrc, 'Would not the perfon who ftiould put an 
end to this frenzy deferve to be reckoned among 
the benefactors of mankind ? 

The fedentary life is the only favourable one. 
to population. The man who travels leaves no 
poftcrity behind him. The land fotccs have 
created a multitude of perfons devoted to cell- * 
bacy. llic naval forces have almoft doubled 
litem 5 with this difference, that the latter arc dc- 
uroyed by illncffcs on board of • {hip, by Ihip** 
wrecks, bv fatigue, by bad food, and by the 
change of climate. A foldier may return to 
fome of the profefiions ufcful to fociety. A failor 
is a failor for ever. When he is difcbargcd from 
the fcrvicc, he is of no further ufe to his country, 
which is under the ncccfTity of providing an hof- 
pital for him. 

Lono voyages ha\c introduced a new fpe- 
ct« of anomalous favages. I mean thofe men, 
who traverfe fo many countries, and who 
tn the end belong to none; who take wives 
wherever they find them, and that only from 
metises of -animal ncccfiiiy; thofe amphibious 
crcrtUTCs, who Inc upon the furfacc of the 
waters ; who come on Ihorc only for a mo- 
ment j to whom every habitable latitude is 
equal; who have, in reality, neither fathers, mo- 
thers, chiklrcn, brothers, relations, friends, nor 
tcUoTC.c.fizcnr, in ulioni the mofi plcaJing and 
the mod facred tics arc extina; who quit their 

country 
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BOOKcountry without regret j who never return to it 
.without being impatient of going out again; 
and to whom the habit of living upon a dreadful 
element gives a charaftcr of ferocioufnefs. Their 
probity is not proof agairtd the crofling of the 
line; and they acquire riches in cxcliangc for 
their virtue and their health. 

T«rs infatiable third of gold, hath given birth 
to the mod infamous and the mod atrocious of 

all trafRcs, lhatof flaves. Crimes againd nature 

arc fpoken of, and yet this is not indanced as the 
mod execrable of them. Mod of the Luropcan 
nations have been flained wiili it, and a bafe 
motive of inlcrcd hath extinguilhed in their 
'hearts all the fcmlinents due to our fcllow- 
CTcaturcs. But, viUhout thefe aflidanccs, thefe 
countries, the acquifition of which hath cod fo 
dear, would dill be uncultivated. 'Let theru 
then remain fallow ; if, in order to cultivate ihcrn? 
it be ncccfTary that man fli6uld be reduced to the 
condition of the brute,’ in the perfon of the bujct* 
of the feller, and of him who is fold. - 

Shall we not take into our account, the complh 
cation which the fcitlemcnts in the Lad and Wed 
Indies have introduced in the machine of govern* 
mem ? Before that period, the perfons proper to 
hold the reins of government W'crc infinitely fcarcc* 
An adminiftration mdr^cinbarradcd, hath re- 
quired a more extenfive genius, and greater 
depth of know ledge. The cares of fovercigntyt 
divided between thctltizcns placed at the foot ot 
ihe^hrbnc, and'the fubjefts fettled'' under the 
•<?quator, _or nwr^'thc pole,’ have been infafficicnt 
^'■fcr'*both the one and the other. Everything 
hath fallen 'into confufion. The’ feveral dates 
havc_ languKhcd under the yokc“of opprefiion, 
and tndlcfs wars, or fuch as were inccfiantly rtf- 

nevied, 
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ncwed,- have haraffed the g\obc, and flamed U B q o K 
with blood. , w5Li 

f Let us (lop here, and confidcr ourfclvcs as 
exlftlng at the time when America and India were 
unknown. Let me fuppofe that I addrefs myfelf. 
to the mod cruel of the Europeans in the follow- 
ing terms. There esift regions which will furnilh 
thee with ricli metals, agreeable, clothing, and 
delicious food. But read this hillory, and be- 
hold at what price the difeovery is promifed to 
thee. Doeft thou wi(h or not that it Ihould be 


made? 'Is it to be imagined that 'there cxiHs a 
being infernal enough to anfwer this queflion in 
the aflirmativc I Let it be remembered, that there 
will not be a fingh mftanc tn forurhy, when my 
queflion will not have the fame force. 

Nations, I ha\c difeourfed to^youonyour 
dcared intcreds. I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of indudry. 
As ye arc too frequently the occadon of your mu- 
tual unhappinefs, you mud have felt how the 
jealoufy of avarice, how pride and ambition re- 
move far from your common weal, the happinefs 
that prefents itfclf to you by peace and commerce. 
I have recalled that happinefs which has been re- 
moved from }ou. The femiments of my heart 
have been warmly csprclTcd m favour of all man- 
kind, without diftinSion of fcQ: or country’. Men 
5rc all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal rela- 
tion of the fame grants and the fame calamities : 


as they ate all equal in the eyes of the Supreme 
Being through the connection between their 
veaknefs and his power. I have not been igno- 
rant that, fubjeS, as ye were, to maders, your 
dcUiny mud principally depend upon them ; and 
that while 1 was fpcaking to you of your cala- 
miiie?, i was cenfuring them for their errors, or 

their 
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B.0 o K their crimes. This reflexion hath not deprefied 
XIX. ,^y courage. I have never conceived, that the 
^’“^'“^facred refpeft due to humanity, could polTiblv be 
irrcconcilcablc vUh that which is due to thofc 
•who (hould be it’s natural protcQors. I have 
heen tranfported in idea into the councils of the 
ruling powers. I have fpoken without difguife, 
and without fear, and have no rcafon to accufe 
myfcif of having betrayed the great caufc I have 
ventured to plead. I have informed princes of their 
duties, and oi the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal clTecis of that inhuman 
power which is guilty of opprcllion; and of that 
whofe indolence and weaknefs fulTcrs it. I have 
fketched all around them portraits of your mis* 
fortunes, and they cannot but have been fcnfibly 
atTcfted by them. I have warned them, that if 
they turned their eyes away, thofc true but dread- 
ful pictures would be engraven on the marble of 
their tombs, and accufc their aflies, while pofte- 
rity trampled on them. 

But talents arc not always equal to our gcal. 
"Undoubtedly I have Rood in need of a greater 
fharc of that penetration which difcovcrs c^pe• 
dients, and of that eloquence which enforces 
truth. Sometimes, perhaps, the fentiments ot 
my heart have contributed to raife my genius ; 
but moft frequently I have perceived myfcif over- 
whelmed with iny fubjOS, and confeious of my 
own inability. 

Msy writers, on whom nature has beftowed 
g,reater abihiieSt complete by ihcir* mafterpieccs 
what iny eflaysjiave begun ! Under the aufpiccs 
of philofophyi may there be one day extended, 
from one e.xtremity of the world to the other, 
that cham of union and benevolence which ought 
to comiecl all civilized people ' May they never 
‘ more 
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more carry among fa\age nations the example ofn 
vice and oppreflion ! I do not flatter myfclf that, ^ 
at the period of that happy revolution, my name 
\mU be flill m remembrance. This feeble work, 
which will have only the merit oF having brought 
forth others better than ufelf, will doubtlefs be 
forgotten. But I lhall, at Icaft, be able to fay, 
that I have contributed as much as was m my 
power to the happincfs of my fellow-creatures, 
and pointed out the way, though perhaps at a 
diftancc, to improve their dcftlny. This agree- 
able thought will fland me m the flead of glory. 

It will be the delight of my old age, and the con- 
folation of my htell moments. 
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Babar, that province the principal place for the ccltivation of pop- 
pies, and mibing of opmm 1 483 
£a/-arrB, rn the Perfjan Gulph revolutions of that ifland, > 4*3* 
Is confiderable far it s pearl bniery, riri/ 

Bahia, the government of, loOrazil. deferibed, ui 391 

fithery there, 394 Culture of tobacco, ihtd Amount of the 
tobacco trade there, ^95 / 

Balamioitgan, on the ifland of Borneo, a new Enghlh fettlenient 
there delrroj ed i 471 

Balboa, Vafeo Nugnea de, anives at the province of 
111 6 Hia chafaftef,iii^/ Advances into the mouRtiiPS. 
DetlrO)* anddifperfealhe inhabitants, 7 Difcovers the Southern 
Ocean, 8 Is fuperfeded and put to death by Pedranas, 9 
Aa/</i-ufi7, account of the Dutch expedition to, in S99. ^ 
Balliadtrit, Indian female dancers, account of, Si 3$ Tocir 
drefj, and dances 41 

A«Irie,^u,ttespaid in the Sound, by fiiipspailiRg m or out, 
Balumirt] uord, See Maryland 
Banana defetiption of that tree, and at s fruit, 111 464 
Banda IJlua^, diilinguifbed a* the only places which prodo^c^' 
negf, t *35 Are barrcQ in every other tefpea, ajy 
ofiguial inbabrtanis Mterminaicd, and nou peopled by * 
men, thtd 

Bardtl, a Portuguefc fettlemCDtup the Jivcr Ganges, it** prcfcs* 
forlotn naie, 1 470 

Bartart, the trade <jf Mocha cairied on by a (uccelHon of 
clafsof people, 1 405 Ate the principal merebants at Sura'. 
II 3* rheir mod- of dealing tl/iJ ^fbnrwon en, 34 
Eaniam Iior the Dutch acqu red the cxcInGve trade withthit 
kingdom, 1 sQj 

Tarbndtu firl fettled by ibe^r^^},ni] > "ao General rfeferipr>o» 
cf, aid Its population, -^‘i Coifpiracy of the Negroes 

Catib<, thtd ^Scil^ yhd c 1 uie of fugir thc*c, a* Pretest 
Rate of thCjfijtivd, II « fiadc, *4 Itsbapacity of defend* 
anidft invaCbo ^ 

the ancfeaCLyb a levicvr of the hAory of this cpus^* 
— IvIT^. »1» {bljcCled by the barscei* 14 By the *1"“^*' 
; *T5. foaerfationcf thetlateiof Afg r— , Tuois ind7npe” 

tl’iJ Cmpire rf Morocco, 31 Ongm of thtfe pi'sne*' 
flaiM, 36. Mean for fapptcu ng iheni, 37 And or h*t-"S 
, t^e natjTCJ 39 , 

• r-arlitJj, d<fct\pMon of iTwt iQ«rd, v 3S 'Tfc* putpofe* fsf 

which II » culiiTired $tlJ 

Eati, I truvnn, dtfcnjifon of tbc tree that podi ccs It. ht. Of 
Thiee fj-ecMTs or vaiic le»of, il J The virtu** ef, when 

poM C'T** 
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95.^ U fuppoftd to hwe been arcienUy ufed in fe- 
*"tcis b;the nadvcsof Pera, fiftd ' \ 

Bmntt under ibe feudal fyftcm of government* ibcir ebarafler, 

. i 15. , „ ^ , * 

BerihtUmtv:, St/ account of that tOand* if. 406. 

Eaffira, the city, iiihabitant5,^and trade of, defcribed, i. 4*5* 

■ 'nievariouscommo<lltjcajtnpoK^aode3:poTtedibere,4i7. Ill 
treatment cf the Dutch there, hoveretalaied, 419.* 

Sdiavia, the captial of all the Dutch Eafe India letilemcnu, dc- 
faibed, I. 29S. Cautex of 11*5 unwholeloroenefs, 299. txpe- 
dienis^of the inbabitantx to icflify the infeSIoui quaUtiw of 
the air, 300. The divcriity of it’x inhabitan's, riid " Their 
, luxury, 303. The nature of the imercourfe between this city 
and ibeothet Dutch fetlltmeats, 304. Intctcoutfewith Chioa, 
303. ^Trsde carried on with other nation?, 307 Rctcnucand 
^ ^Qvcmtnent of, 308. h eafy to be taken by any invader, 

feide tu, and give name to Batavia ’ I. *04. Are particu* 
lady diCunjQ'ihed by julius^Cmfat* 205. Ate oTttiun by the 
Franks, ao6- Their country obtains the name of Holland, 
207. For the coatinuaiion of their hillery, fee HtUcisJ, and 
Dutfh , ^ \ 

Star fit Canidi defenbed, t. aoo. 

Seav*r of Canada, deicflptioD and chanaer of, t. lot- Ks 
. mode of foeiery asid manner of building, 202 His amorous 
attachments, .aoc Method of burning him, zo8 His powets 
compated vruh ihafc of his Gitace puruieis, 209. Various qua- 
btiea of beaver fclos, an. . , 

Bttt carried over from Europe to North America, where they are 
. continually iacreafiog, vi loi. 

Brfftfrj encouraged by public charities, iv 219 ^ 

the capi^ of the govetnrrent of Para m Brazil, account 
• of, lii 384. , , ‘ ^ ' 

, £trtciiler, on the ifland of Sumatra, a fetdement fortned there by 
the tnghfh, i 469 Fort Mailbotough built, ard a trade for 
puppet cftabltihed, thij . ’ 

boundaries and dcfciiption of that province, l,47i> If* 
itTolutions and prefirni government, 47a Is the richcfl and 
‘ mod populous province IQ the Mogul empire, 477. Tradecar- 

Tiedon with theneighbourmgproTinces, 478 It's tradeinfalt, 
t and in fill: particularly, 480. All lureigi cnmnieret cngrofTed 
, by the Europeans, litJ Exports ofi-'4^. 493. Cruel treat- 
,Tneot of the Enghlhat Calcuiu, by the 50a' Rapid 

, futttfles of the Englilh under Adnural ^Wallbif and Colonel 
Give, 503 They obtain a formal grant oT the' fbverelgnty 
over the whole prornoe, 506. The old form of government 
t adhered to under Eogltni inBuence, ihd The Englilb empire 
over, pretatious, 509 ' Tbetr sininiftTation there corrupted, 
S** .Commerciaiopgrtinoosexercired overtheptovinie, 514. 
j . . ' ' Frauds 
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Eriui^jpraSUfcd with thecoiii*bf the cotinlry, TernhTe 

famine there, 517 A fourth partof the inhabi ants die, 519 
Prefcntcircumflancesof the French there, n 166.'' 

Bengvela, St Philip de, on the coaft of Africa, a Portugiiefe 
fettlement, account of, 1? 91 ^ 

Btnzoinl gum, where found, 1 * * 

Bt^ates, jnEg)p{, it.’« harhoor deftnhed, iv ll' 7 ‘’ 
j&^r^ier,boumJaitcsand extint of-thislcttI*tuent, 1^270 Hiftot/ 
of, 271 Produce ardlT^dc of the couT\tT7, 1^4? 

Bcrheiiy, governor of Virginia, pfOtefts the refugee ro/alifts there, 
■VI 44 ' - ’ 

BtrmtHai firft djfcovcryend tettlernent*^6f, v 79 ' Ge- 
neral defcnption ofj Are diftmguilTiedf by the roanutac- 

fure of fall cloth, acd cedar built ftiips Bo A ‘Society 
formed there for the promonoo of ag/icultuib add racchanioit 
arts tliA ^ j * ij I. ~ 

Btji, Captain, his esgagement wth the Portugiiefe fleet at Sortt, 
I 572 I -I 1 . ^ 

Bftel, a defcription of this plant, and ti 3 uTe among the Indiant, 
I 262 ^ ^ 


Brji of Egypt their promotion and authority defcribed, iv 9 , 
ilr/evi, inLouifuna, delcnption of thatdiftrift,^ 24» A 
colony left there to deftruflion by the famous Miffinippi Com- 
pany, 246 - " 

Sir/it, doubts fo^fled as to the nature of iheirlanguage, I 
Nells why an aeticfeofEainiidia trade, 306 
Bifnagar, canfesof rhededireoftheempireof, 1 453, 

the aature and properties of this animal vvellniciilated (ox 
the ufe of the Cafibb-e iQands, iv t <4 ‘ 

BiJJtrpour adiftrifl in the provirce of Bengal the primitive Ijf* 
tem of Indian government md manuers pte^rvSd there unadul- 
terated, 1 473 Nattiral frcnglhoF til- country ogainfl invsfi- 
on, 474 Liberty and properyAcred there and bemfiance 
to ftrangers umverfal, 475 Tiie reahy of this beautiful cha- 
rafler doubtful after all that has been faid, 476 
Benhaj, theifland defcribed, 1 44^ The unwholefomcnefs of 
the climate corieSed by lheLnv«fh, iM Number and 
dufryof the inbabitin 3, (5j<f ^ Its prefent improvements and 

commercial latercourlc 450^ •=■ revenue ' 45 1 ‘ ’ 

~lj 9 nzis of C^a, bownienriic^ from propagating ftlperftition, 

I 149. 

Berax, the p^^LTc TfiJ ui >* of thts mineral i 490 
B»r7ir9^i^6o*Sll’itcc0ilihxA tlnl tfland and ill fuccefs oT the Pottu- 
gu(?t_iirtheir3tterawto fettle on it 1 248, A trade for pep- 
lT\ed therci'by the Dutch, ttiJ A new Engl fTi fettle- 
n BaMnbangaadePrt^cd 471 
. J3»/(lg^er 9, Dutch falfior, becomesprime m nifle^ to the fc ng®* 
ji aor Engngei the Danes in a trad ng voyige to il‘** 
fi and dies, 201 ‘ “ 
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luiboar, 451. The port Hiut np, for tints on occotmt of th 

JStSJ^’jSaSdof. ftttled by.ihc-Ftctidi, n..io6.' Prcl'rnt 

h^Insaii u fet W' tic Fi'cKh Eoverntnetit to intpiove the 13= 
of.Frsatt, iL 107., Ks gteit Mtal abilities and tOTii-ato. 
■ihJ.- HUjud-cionsltralanonsfot ib= foppoir of the colony. 
,ie8 . His t£ht^ to fecure thejovefcignpy at the 
.Ml. Tsk«Msd^*8 .114 - KettiJcesto Lorope, acQ i^tnipu* 

tfaned. 1.13. , • r«E ’/i’ 

Btfir, Mr. carious icafoa ffvea by Mm for preaching LDtiltiiaity 
to ravages, fit. 510. , , . - , t? 

BraJJsck, ,Genstal» account of his urfottunatc etpeiition to rott 
Duquelae, v. 3a4.’> . , . , 

Brana^ the leg Bator of ladaftan. tnyihological account c* hw,. 

J 49 ’ )H'8 iniiittiiona, Gy. ReroatLs on his policy, 79 «is 
Tt’ gion divided into nunieious le£U, 86. ^ , 

JlrawRt.JnJlarct of the tariobWe fectcl)' they prelerve wth re- 
pfd -to their tdigiaus tenets, i. 48. . Com nunicate them to 
Mr. Hs(lia|s, the yriiiihg'3vefaor-gea«talofBe’'3il, t^'« 

\ tnsty of thsiTteUnous principles. 49 Fotnaaiion of the dif' 

, tincilooofcsfts, 51. .Theii cbtorolnjcal account of iheagesol 
.%the wotU. 5a, Tbeif Uagusse, « Cud laws, 55. Uia-^ 

' -taOeriBi^al temrks on their doannes ard policy, 66 ihe 
differeci orders of, 67. Are addtCled to meiapbyUcal con»o- 
•verfiee, 63 Account of theandeot Btschmaos, from whom 
- they are defeended, 6g. . r.c - - . 

BranJj. iaoiditate late of the North Amenca Inciaas for, and 
.vit’spemiaouseffeason them. T-sa'S' ..... ’ tt ♦* 

Br«tT/, fiittdtfcQvery of, an-J ii’s.hooa^bties, m 31* How it 

ob'aiced ifsprefent name, 3«i Is defpifed, trd oiade a je* 
«pUcle fotfelons,'3t«. Gnotsla. imde to Ponugucrenooie- 
men. 318 Miwsets and enftoms of the nitivn, 320^ 'Vere 
dcftmieoFtelieton.aei. Sumtaaty method efpuoin^g mm- 

detthere.Bas. 'rheirnarriagesacd women, 323. '^eif ho- 

fpitaiity, 324. Their motwes to war. At- 

of prifoaers-, 34S. 'A.n; dvilraed by t^ jefuits, 33 
tempts made by the Frcficb to form fcnlcincats. 33-^- 
betn-cen aBrJiilbn and oFiencbman. 

. the Dutch, 336. Femairbuco utCT, 339 „_j_ ,t._ njj.ch 

reduced by Prince Maurice, rW.il . ‘ the Dutch 

atlTiaUltaU. ,48 A coafpitacy 

.350 'Phey a4%eive«ea. 3S2. -G«l. 

- pmvi-ee,37o The trade fubjeSed to a nre^op® r*3/v , . .b 

r^.'ditjoits Eossiotrsos of E.SS . . .L f . -s- 

' oTtuVvos oivss tbl-o. 37S- HiSo""' .L oJd.;- 

fos of bif mtis... 377- ‘ wl .0 S~. 

»rat. 379 'no. rasnopsiioo I.ttlt 

fenproa orihegcTcnimcrl of lara, 3®** ' * * ' of 


INDEX 

OfFernambuccs, 383 OrBahn, 391 AccouctoftfewhAlff 
fiHicry, 3g^ Cultutc and trad'* of tobacco thJ Govcfnmert 
of Rio Janeiro, 397 Iflat»d of Sr Ca Iiatjne, .(Oi Town of 
St Paul, 402 Ibree interior government*, 405 The^olJ 
nnnes 406 Diamondj dilcotered there, 417 KegttUtioos 
impofcd on the fcarch of, and trade with, Fnwhatftate 

they arc found, 419. Other gema found, 420 t Other mines 
ncglcfled, ittJ Iinpofifions by which the prorince hdeprefl* 
ed, 421 Commercial tntercoorfe ot, with o her countries, 422 
With Africa, fill/ With f^detra, 423 Improvements recom* 
mended in this colony. 441, Amount of the population therCf 
444 The ptoMnee mipht he improved by rcceiring foreign- 
ers, ihJ liut the iDguifition mud then be abotifhed, 44$ 
iroztl timi defcripMoo of the tree that produces it, iti 3S9 
T1 e trade of this wood monopolized 
J^nad trt! of t ie Marianne IfUnds defcribed, 11 324 
Brttzt!, land and fn, in the Cstibb*e Iflsndi, delcribed, with 
their caufei. Ill 468 

Bnnjh IJlanJt anciently traded to by the PhccniciaBS, Cirthagt* 
mans, and Gauls, 1 3<4 Why the natives were not much im- 
proved under the dominion of the Romans 356 Are afretward* 
■ravaged by a fueedbon of northern invaders, tbtJ See England 
frun/iovit the only pore of North Carolina, vi 67 
pjttartrrt, who derivation of their name, and their plan of aft 
fociation 111 484 Their drefii and employments, 485 Arch*- 
TalTed by the Spaniards 487 Ate reduced to cultivate their 
lands for fubMcnce, 488 Recci« a governor from France, liii 
Their manner of addrefilng the wom*n few them liiJ Narra- 
tive of feme of their fematfcaWeexploiis againft the Spaniards, 
494 Their r otous couife of life, 498 HiHety of fame of the 
moll diftinguilhcd Ouccanccrs, ;o2 Remarks on this Angular 
commuBity of plunderers 519 
Tuizxjii a Japnnefc feCl their tenets, L 179 
Eutmt Ajrtt the foundation of that town laid by Mendoza, iii> 
188 h IS rebuilt, 190 The province of, feparated from Fara- 
guay 193 D’fcTpcio*T of thetovn and inhabitants, 194 
Great trade carried on by the fale of.mul?| -*198 Imntcr- 
courft with Paraguay how condu 41 cd„j* 9 j packer boat and 
poll eflablinied, 200, x. r- 
Buffalo defcribed, it i 54 erjded for propagation in the 

Catibbee Iflands rej -X 

Eurgtjne General^ his daring erpedmon from Canada, through 
Abe pkhs w Ne«’ yA'i, w 

by General Gales «t Saratoga, 207 
of^ ihe living with the dead, a praGice probably derived 
iro n the doftiinc of the refurteA on 1 So 
^jrnt g of living wives with their dead hufbands, in India, a 

^ prafv.ee founded in thiirciMl code, 1 61 81 ^ 

Bil0. 
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s-jjfl, eltibiass Silibit Jmg in to government of the De- 
' can, iu 136. ^ ^ 

Bjngt Admiral, remarks on Ha cxcconon, i«. 548, ‘ 

- ■ ' .C.'‘ ■ ' 

Cahtf Sebaftiin, dlfcoters the rivet Plata, Hi. 187. ^ ' 

Cahrat, AUirer, his expedidoa to the Eaii Indies,’ 1. 92. i '' 
the fifftdifcoVerer of Brazil, hi 3 » 3 . ‘ . . 

Orta /r« dtferibed, iH6t. 'Method of gathering the nuts, ani 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 62. Culture o 
the tree, and where chiefly propagated, 63. , r *1. a • 

Ca/furta, thepntcipiil tnzulh reiilement Jo •Bengal, ocfciibecl, 1. 

487. Cruel treatment of the EngliJh there by the Soubah, 502. 
Calicut fottnerly theticheft ftaple of the Eaft,' Jr go. tls^oilco-' 
vered hy Valeo de Garni, 01. 'Anival and tranfaflions of Al- 
" varei The governnient 'cf thatl country dfi- 

faibed, 433. ■ ^ 

Cah/tmui, ihe'gulphandcoaa'of, explored in 1746, by theje- 
foli Ferdinand Confing,- il ’4S4 This peninfula defcribed, 
533 -' U*s clirrate end ptdduce, thtJ. Account of the inhahii- 
S 34 * Aaunfuccersful expedition undertaken by Cortex to 
this country, 537. The native* dsihted by the Jefuits, 530^ 

* *^®Jrfuii»«pelledby the Spaniards, $4‘* , , . j .• * 

Crt//j9, the port of, defttoyed by an eirthquahe and innuaaiion, 

' bi 48 ' ' < 

Cem/, how educated and treated in Arabia, and it a qoahtiesae- 

• tahed, 1, 396' 

^'tetfhor, is produced in the northern parts of the Ifland of Suma- 
tra, i.aei. ‘Botanical defeription of the tree which produce* 
it. ihij. How the camphor is eitrafted, with its proper- 


nei, 252 . , , t e 

Ceiptatby, the logwood there fuperior to that in thegulphol ^ 
Honduras, ii 558.’ . , 

CanaJa, or New r ranee, "Pcneral dclcription of the county, » 
appeared at the firft fetUemen: of jt. v. 146; ,^baraaer a^ 
manners of the ■cTlgitiaV native • ’ J 
Their mode cf gomninem. ssJ.-'TbeIr d.fpcSnon tow«d 

Europears, 156 Their marriages and treament of thw 

men. teS. The reafoti of'thnr notmcreaflng m numtersm 

nuired into, 159 Their nffcaioo for ihcir ‘bAdren. * 62 - 
Theit warmth of nicndflrip, 164.^ 4”” 

t6s. Thrit prepenfity to gaming, 166 ^ «• a 

, t»ns. 167 -the e wars, t^o' fheir method a ^ 

‘ chief to command them. 171. Their mjhtary IJ;: 

Thnrwejpops, 174. TbenrapaejtytnCifcumvwurgth 

»«'«. 175: Thtif treatment ofprifoners.. *76 

the War between the trwjua's «nd Algonqutos, 

the fcmll pTogrefa nvade by U*e French m fclding rattler* 

185. The colony taafirced by l«o?% to P> 
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flr'iinl Oie favages, ‘jF9 Accour* of jhc fur lra»!c cnrned on 
\vifli i!ic Injuis. md dcfcnp ion of the vprious aoima|» hrnjteJ 
for their Hifl*, ‘97< T he Lnjhfli ifteffcfCintbc fuf tradCj^n ^ 
Jjtatc o{* this co^n t) ai elie pca‘*c of Utiecht, *91 
fctip ion of Quebec, agt, TwU R veetrs, and Montreal, 293- 
'Jlic. colony injured hythecquil panitior of inlicri'ances, 294 
A j id^meni to 1>" formed of the foil of, hy its flatijfa!pri> 
duce 396 Gcrernl citciimllaRr'ci of tl e ininbiwnts, irud . 
S uiation and occafion of t-rcCms fort I rontenne, 297^ Fort 
Xsiagara, The diftrtft called the Sireiplil, rirf Man- 
ners of tl c French ^o*onidt, 29$ The inhabitants of the 
citie*, sgg I orm of govern nent, 500 Revenue Uws and t«- 
ni.re eflanJs, 301 CxaUnins ofthedcrfy ,'302 ManlifaQurei 
'ind fi(lietic*> 3r3 , Lkpattanf, 305 Account of the French 
paper curffcy, /*frf LipcnccJ of government, 307 '‘-Advan- 
tages that I loncc might h*ve detivcd ftotn Catiidr,i3o9 'Fhc 
iron rni c» neglcftej, 310 The timber mi(niantijed,> 3 ** 
Ths tuT traOe dt»Yen ww tlie hands of the 3t2 

The vhtle fiOiery «b-t(u)oncd by the French, 313 r A edd 
hth“tj jtnsjh* beiOTtwd oa w the met Rt Lawrence, 314- 
The difpure) of the colomlls with the Ind ans git e eli tbetr idess 
t imhtaty tvirn. Otijm of the dvfpuies betweepth* 

Fteoeb and Eoglnh n this colony, 316 Defeat of General 
Rraddoch, 324 Other diftftets attending the Eeghlh, 325 
Jnte*«acy of the Indians ajpmfl the Cnjliih, 328 5 tegc«r 
Quebec. 329 Attempt of the French to teiake the iowa,33t 
'Jlic whole colony ceded to the Enghlh,3j3. Government of 
this <ountr> under the LnjUlh, 384 Kcfotmation of dtccri 
xnina\ hw<, ihll Us relirjiou* cftsbhfhment, 3S6 Ipcreafe' 
of popuUtton, 3S7 Si*4c of manofaClures trade, and fifltery, 
zha Cutnrarioo tad cxpnrfp, jSS jndteations of pfo/pe- 
nty, 389 Is cU-cbed by a '/ant of inland navigitton, aod 
llic iongdoppage of iHe nwr St Lawrence, 390 
Ca-'se/T on the conhnes of Malabar, caufes of the decline of that 
tounirs, j /Jar 


C<(n^O JJJandf- dcfcnlacd, 1? Ar*i V/by Ptolom/ fixed ^»c firft 
met dktn there, 41 o ,Ay^ii'’ttdbyBcthDrjcourr, thid Their 
pro-iLflionf/i 41 r ‘’^ti^ibc" of their inhabitants thd. TTieir 
The inlabitants |io\ dtprcITed 
TBjrtle, defcriptiOn of thtt-trijW^nd Jt a froit, vi 96 
9 ”’ * 

Cifr. the harbour of defetdred, with the nature of themtef- 
tfe carrit-d on the e between: Luropeans and the Chinefe, 
X "S-o 

Cx* 1 the fctilement of I y the French oppofedby the Eng- 
li h se 215 The iPind defetibed, 226 The harhoorat Fort 
I^uph S 227 The harbour of Lou Ibourg, ihiA Thclown 
- "ALl^rnnMUoisofLow 'bourg *28 The loilof theinand imht 
eulwte 2119 Abounds w th-yrood and coal, 230 The 
on of the loh^itantscpafincd to the cod fifliery, \htd Ex 
ports 
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'pottsoftteuihiKt”ntstoili«*t1ierFrenc1i »flinds,33l Islate'| ^ 

bYNew£fl5UDdnoops.3i7 ‘ akcn again by 

Ambcrf.sig. Ij by thcEngm, 391. Abounds m 

-coal 39a, 

Oi/» Si frami, on tb- illinl of St'DaminjO. omin 

town IT 455 Ths town defcriocd, 456 The. horpital 
called La Pfovtdence, ihJ I* Ihe mol^ b«iltbful torn la the 
nainoitpars of thtcolsoy, 458 rfaeliatb6uf, 

Ca}*Hintt the pillage round, into the South Sea, difcovcred by 
the Du'uh, ilu i6j '' Is nbw u'ed by the Spaniards la prefer- 
ence to the Srreights of Magtl'an, I04 but oa^y cfciuin 
(^fons, 1S4 1 

Cfl/f s^Gta-i fiefe^ firi'-docb*'d by thePOrto-ue^, ecd the origin 
of i**! name, t 37 Is fettled by the Dutch 271 Thcro'’r- 
Bcrs and euftoms of die n*jve Hotten o's defenbed, ayl ' Ge- 
neral defcnpttoa of the coantry, 279 The foil barren, a'-o 
Tbe Cape Town, i3/</ Vineyards, aSt Political grievances 
of the Dutch fei lers, 2S3 Tlieirtnanneri, Their 11010- 
ben, 2S4 Tb" colony depieffed bv intoleifuicy, The t 
humanely treated, 28> Reaiatbs on the policy of 'he 
Datchuthe tcgubtionof th.s coloov, 2B7 -ivbglii caCly be 
tedueedbyan encoir, tit ^ 

&/* Jt t'rrd IJktrJt S"e- FtrJ ^ 

S'^countof the difttictand town of, 111 &% 

Cari^Kin, defcnpttoa o*^ tha’ plant, i,s p-o?r»i s aaJ u^-s, 

4J7 

CtfTMftfgj one of iheGre-adme Iflinds.hotv fettled, and its pro- 
defbo-i V 80 

IjJanJs,^^ genital view of, ard their difliaQ oA in o 
\^jdwrdanaLcciratdlQandi m ^^6 Rc narks on the I’lret- 
tion in wht h they !i“ 459 The diteflion of the tivcu, 4S0 
Etid-oces of their h»v ng leen t pira'ed froui the cen n rt, 

461 Theitfoirri I 't'»j-,rn3rufi'veset3hlepro<!uaioM,46-’ " 

The native an luaU, 466 Thor Cim ati. and f*afoc 9 467 G^ 
neral eoutfe of thw ivrds, ,68 Land -and fea breett's' rAw 
^Ra.nt, 469 Taped en s for prefci^ing flour ihire fro 'ijpod- 
ing 470 V« Uidpo0lH47i rbcKliurTi"ahes 47 - loeoi- 
tnet^jibs, thetrtflana-'sard cuftons 4-5 Their eniertiin- 

' irrBtiandwati 479 Why theSoa • roi relin^u ISm the in- 

tennonof conquri r tb"ni St C^-n ^phers f it M br 

the EdtI ih and French, 48 1 Patimon of the other i1 be- 
tweeailieEnghlh aiJ Fici»ef.4S4 raiivt Ca d s ctI-" 

i*ft=d in Domin ca nrul Si V nccnt s, tf'iJ On«> n and h ftoiy 
of the Cu-xirterr. tii / T heic iQ-ads canro* ihtivc iA na e ot 

wir.^-O. MoiT"si‘-a W»o'«he ^co- «- ofcnl miingihrnTiy 
b>egTo'fliTr' iv I Ke naiWso » the toil of th^fc lilt J^,i- 4 h 

■^A geneiat nfeofilie ploaj t rtcoiiin ei\"*cd in heir.ijo .0* 
»n jnoTdenwnueferi‘*-m let Mana^m ol cattle the'c, 
»>j Hov. the deg-n-r-cy o*’C*‘f p-amnn » 1 « m '’ht bv { e 
tentd. te, ■'I'helitoaa d lutSdo reev. loe-icd'c p oj*- 
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gaiion tliere» 1^4. " Vegetable prodnSions common there, 1 56. 
Principal articles of cultnrarioa for commerce, 150. Sogar the 
' principal article of expotiation from Ihcfe iflands, 174.* Eu- 
tiopeans degenerate Iheie no left than other animals, iiid. De- 
fciiption and charaClCT of the Creoles, 176 General chatafter 
of the inhabitants of thefc iflands^ 17^. ' The women, iy8. 
DJforders to which Europeadj are liaWc there, iSa- Arerages 
of the deaths of Europeans there, t8j. Great improvement of 
ihefe iflands, and the advantages denve'd from them by the na- 
tions who pofTcfs them, 187 Fatal errors committed by the 
firft cultivators of tbefe iflands, v. 94. The beft plan for efta- 
bliihinga new colony, i 4 t</ , St. Vincent end Domtiucarcfign- 
ed to the native Caiibs by the Engliilr and French, 97. Their 
manners, ibt^ Diftinftiona between 'the hlacfc and red Gtribs, 
9S. Origin of the flat-headed Caiibsis99, General chorac- 
iiler and review of the circoinftances of iheBruini iflands, 120 
Summary view of the riches which Europe derives from the pof- 
lellion and eultivatton of thefe iflands, iz 8 . Exteafive opera- 
tions of the ttade'^wifh' them, 129.^ Anticipation of their fu- 
ture deftiny, 131, A naty the only fccunty fOr'the poflefllot 
of thefe iilitxls, >34. See thefe iflands under their^ refpeflive 
names. f • • - i \ 

CarnatU, contefts between the Eogltih and French about the ap- 
pointment of a nabob, 11 137.'' • >' 

Careliitn, d'i‘covered by the Spaniards, but negleSed, vi. $6. Is 
granted by Charles 11 . to certain proprietors, tbid. A plan 
of government for, drawn tip bv Mr. Locke, tbiJ. -Remarks on 
this plan, 37, The province bought out of the hands of'the 
proprietors, and It's government regulated, 6». Ji divided in- 
to Notih and South Carolina, Defcripiion of the country 

» and climate, 62. North Carolina, and its inhabitants, tbia. 
PrefenC number of the people, 63. I» chiefly peopled by Scots 
Highl'indcrs, tbid^ Thar firft employments, 66. Brunfwick 
the only port on the coaft, 67 Rice and indigo the chief pro- 
dnfliona of Souch, Carolina, ibid. Number of inhabitants in 
South Carolina, and the amount of their exports, 69 Their 
, dilentatlous funeraU, and poicbafed clogiums on the dead. 70. 
Towns in South Carolina, 71. Prelent ftate of the two Caro-' 
Unis, 72. IncffeSnal attempts to produce lilk there, 110. \ < 

CcTtkage, it’s advantage over Tyre, it's mother ftate, i. ; Caule 
ofit's fubverfion, 6 Extended it's trade to Britain, i. 354 
Carthagtha, province of, in America, dcfc|ibed, and it’s prodoc- ^ 
V tions. hi jti. Hiftorvof. fince itsdifcovejV £y the Spaniard!, 

- 52 -The capital city of, and its inhabita'ntj. defcribed, tbiJ. 
llnwholefomcnefsot ibeciimate, S3- Account of the harbour, ' 
56. Trade carried on there by the ntleons, ibid ^ 

Curlier, James, a rrenchuMD,*Etft fails ujf the river St.^w- 
rence, in Notth America, V. 144 

CoeKrtjei, the Confident of GoimlerPiaarro, hlscharaQcr aro. 



Cafai, Barttiolomew dc Ua, ti» benevolent eha^Cler end condua, 

111 72 Hu pUa for a colony, 73 Obtains the dillria ol 
Cutnana to carry u into execution, iha Canfes ot his i)l fuc- 
cefs, 74 His zealous folicitatioM »n fayout of the rvatiyc la* 
dians,-Z30 f 

Ot/fian Sm, a philorophical account of, t 39 Anciently the 
track of corpmutiicauon between Europe and Afia, u 292 
Motives that induced the Englifli t® attempt a palTa^e to Fcrfia 
iythufea, 293, Ptojefled canal toconneft tbiawjlh the Lu- 
zincfea, 301 J 

a d-MigeioUs article of food, iv 115 
. Cnjia //^/tfa,'ihc tree dtlcribed, and the qualities of the bark, 

I 438 1 

CaJfit^Mznr^ the general market for Beo^l filk, 1 491 
Ctj//, Ind an, foundation of thofe dlftwftjotu, I 5* 74 
Cij/?r^, Don [Juan ddj the Portuguefe viceroy in India, bis clia- 
raftcrand wife adnimftratioo, i* j8Si jRaifes fhefiegcofDm, 
189. Histflufflphalxeiurn toGoa, iqd 1 r 

O/rs, Vafeo di w lent out ftont'^pamilo regulate the adminl 
ftraiion of aff'aits in P«:u, ut 40 ^duecs and puts to dcatk 
AlmagrO the younger, 41 j *1 

CuiZoriflr, St itlind^of, m the government of Rio JancirD, de- 
fenbed, lu 401 Becomes a neft of pirates, \\bo 

have at length fubmittcd to «n ordeOy government, 402 
Calharlft II eniprcls of Rullia, the vifc and politic principles o*' 

> her government m 310 Exaamation of the mcafures-taken 
j by her to civilize her fubjefU, VI 281 \ , 

the fitd ilbverterof the liberty of nncieot Rome, 
VI 243 i 

,C*»rrr«, the tfland of, fettled byfomerrencK adventurers, iv 330, 

Revolutioftr oF,i 331 DeGctiptioq of, 332 Its ptodiifXions 
and trade, 333 Is not in a profperoui lute, 3^4 Amount of 
its exports to France, 460 I 

the towA ofi in St Domingo, defcnb*d, n. 437 ^ j,ii. 
provements fuggefted for this town 458 
Cajlus, Count, aiitibutes the invention of porcelain td the ancient 
Egypiani.ii 327 * 

Ctleaei, deicnpiion of that lOind and its inhabitants, 1 242 
Condu^ of the king on the arrival of Cl ndian and MahOm tan 
miHloraries, 245 Tlie dominion of the ifland feized by the 
Dutch, 247 Their luoiive lor retaining it, 248 
Celil/ity, clerical, a great obRacIe to population, vi 473 
CiyUn, the ifland, government and inhabitants defer bed 1 u6 
V\ t Dutch aflid the ling of Candy to dmeoot the Poituguef-, 
259 The various produftions of that ifland, 260 llevenu” 
and cudo ns of, 265 The terms to wh ch the Dutch have re- 
duced the Ung of Candv, ikH Hints of pohey recommended 
to the DutchformproMPg their iettieiaeivts there, 2<S3 
0 j‘cty IQ South Anicnci extent of that pr<j»irce,nii joo Its 
tivert andiohahv an »,ii// , 

Ch/irJirragtre, 
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. ChanJfr^^ert.'XL Prcnch fctllcmcnt in Ucnjal defcrib^d, 45 ^* 
It’s great jinprovetnents unUcf the goyernnienl of Doplctx, 

.Ciaptttfi ln 5 pjnlfH America* who, iihixi. ' 

public* reflections on llte tbufe of, I?. 457. 
Charlfma^nt, luj conKfli with chc Normatts and Arab'. 

• ‘Kevives a fplrit of ndiiRry and Hide m his fubjeClri *'• 5* 

His emplic d'fiiKHibeied, 6 

CharUt L of Lngland. fuccecds to Us father** conicfls v;i’h hu 
fubjeCis on prcrn-atlvc, v. b Review of the civil war be* 
tvetn him and hia parliament, it. I’romotfs the epifcopil 

• • I'plendaur of the elerzy, 348 Aiteinptj rhe cflabliflimcnt of 

preUcy in bcoiUnd, i?>W. * '' 

Charioii biag orEn^hnd.bischtrsfler, and injudicious cprduO 

towaidj h's CaR India Company, I. 3B0 
‘ Ctarlti V. Iltnpcfor, his rlvaltbip with Francis I the orisf'i °f 
the prefent l^Ccin of Cutopcan policy, vi. 357. ■" Compst^** 
with Lev’ll XIV, 359 I 

CWAi VU of rraocc, thchiilwho retained a Randie^ army, 
vi. 375. Ought to InVfi been at.aclcd by alf the prince* 
Cuiope for this innovation, 3^6. 

Cljrl/i XI, king of Sweden* his chsraQet and adminiflrstion of 
governmenf, » 246. 

Ci&rfr/f/^a'uin, South Carotini, deferibed, vt. 71. • 

' Clatl^nn, otj the cosA of Benjal, delcribe'j, it 167* An <*• 

' change of, for ChaiKleroagoie, recommended to the French aco 
Lfigliih, 168 ‘ 

Cljnbin, ill the Itlandof Java, view of the profitable trade carttfd 
on by the Dutch widv that (late, i. 29^ ^ 

• ^ C 6 //<r^f/j 4 5 *?, general defcnptioa of, vi. 40. ■■ 

( the financiers of Indoftan* an acceuni’of, i 485. 

Cbififa d* tit /n./i«r, a city in Mexico, charafter of it’s inhabitant** 

11 546' . . ... , . 

Chiia, a Peruvian liouor, how made. tii. izi. ' , 

tiaiixe Indians of LouiCana, accounlof, and tbeir 
wa'r with the French, v 260 

Child, Sir Jofias, IniquUoui condufl of him and his brother to- 
ward the Englifli Eaft India Company, F tSt. ’ 

- Child hlrih, why the confequences of, not 10 bad among fiivages, 
as indvlliied fbcieiy. III. 323. 

^Ci 5 //^ extent and Ctuaiion ol, in 170 Is firtt penetrated by Aj* 
magro* 171. Who is followed by Valdista, 17a* yalJ'Via 
«l^d his men cut off, 173 Continual hotlilities between the 
natives and the Spaniards, ihiJ Manners of the natiyes, ihid 
Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 174. Setilenients formed by 
the Spniards in the cccaTy* 175. Serenity of the climote, and 
' fcrtilityof the foJ. 178 Revenues derived fio)n, 179 
^ of, iSo.' It's intetrouiie with Peru and Paraguay, ibj. 

- deptived of an immediate connexion with ip3in,(iS5 
• trade now allowed with Spain, liid, 

* , CLiUe, 
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Chhg, the iQan 3 s of, fttiled, and theraiiYoscivihzcd, byihsjc* 
*'fu J 111 177 '' 

Ciitn, ihe firlt l-nov ledge of, con mupicaied 10 Europe b/ Mark 
Paul the \ cnctian, I 133' AnivalofanainbafTador frow Por- 
lug-^I ibere, thd Contrary cbaraftcrs given of ihetr county , 

‘ 3 rd firft by ibe admirers of «, 134 Iiscifeuit, 135 Indefa- 
tigab!* indoftry of ifc nhtbitams, iliJ Their attention to 
agticultutc, 1^6 Agriculture tcconidifindcd to the people by 
® the example ot the empeior, 140 Libcrabt) of the political 
infltiutions, t4t Ta\ei,’ Populatwr, 143 Goverti- 
tnent, 144 The emperors cauuousofa vtanton e\ercife of au- 
® tbotny. thsJ His^govetumtnt patuaicbil, 145 Paternal 
asthcrity, and filial affeflian, the fprings ofthe empire, 14$, 

^ Nobility not httednary', tJiif Nature oi tbe title of Mandarin, 
147 All officers of flate cbufco from the order of Mandarins, 

’ i^jrf *^Prlnciples taught by Cenfucnw, 149 Foundation cf 
^^ihe national leligoi, 150 Maoncr of educating children, 
thiJ ^CharaEler of the natives, |$i* Ate Iliongly afluatedbj 
ajpintof patrioufin, 15a ^Are r cfcvtring fioui the influence 
oTiheirTartarian fovernmeot, Thfffpititof miention 
, among them how P 6cd, 153 ‘•Thclov flue of learning and 
’ arts among them accounted for, 154 The chamfler of the 
Chincreasgivenbyibofe V bo judge un'at^rallt of them, ijt, 
Ther Uws not proved 10 I e wife by Wing adopted by tlie r 
J_,Tartar Cortiucfcn, 156 lu population, to wl at owing, 157, 
Ufual with parents to deflroy theirebildren, ic8 The moral* 
f of the people dcpraied, 150 The r cruclt) thJ Defpotilm 
of the gofernmeni, t6o Their mode ofedLcating chtMie*t 
abfurd, 166 Are ftaudulent m tbeif figs, 167 fhe 
populoufnefs of the country a calamity, 170 f heir lelig oua 
toleratt'in pan al, 172 The accounts given of the Ebtr efe 
hyperbol cal and irConfiflcnt, 173 Cincfufiuns from ihe 
whole 174 Faflones cflabhflied by tbc lortugueze, 176 
^Th» ifland of Macao gramed to ihe Poitugueze, iciJ Inier- 
couiT I civ ecn ifc Chnefe and Latavia 305 Accoi fltflf the 
aycat wall of China 11 103 The induflryani fraudulent difpo* 
fHioniftl"CI nefe reAnedto their country be /»g too popu 
^ Inns 3 5 Cxpcaicnt* cf the govetnroeat to lurnilb current 
■coin 316 n heir trade wilh Cuiea, and with tl e r«ti3rf'“3i7 
, ! heif great fcndrels for the 1001 gnferg, i? f ‘Pi eir traue 
ImiIi Japan an I oilier cillecn niiiuus 319 Aemarkion tlicir 
conrw itji.for a h«. ly t cn».. li- TheiriraJc with Euroqcans 
Im ltd to the port of Can on 3*0 D Tr piion, cuUute and 
V netic^of the tea pJa 1 321 "ne ant qui y 0^ ihi, emp re 
CO n -ired with that of tgvpt 316 *A pamailar acconrt of 
the u anuf fturc and if fttreni k nds ef porcelain, 327 Chircfe 
nccOLfi -ol the difc v^ry ot lilk, 3^6 Her filkApercr o 
*■ ^bal produce m I urep 331^ Tie two pnncipat kind, of, 
b ought nver 3 9 LstClki tc ami d«*etf*« < O’ e r f k nianu 
StClu e^ 140 N*vutal U ft sty of the Ctitcfe van ifli, 34t 
VoL M Q.*! 
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How pfed, 343 properties, Their paper, 344 

Their dfiwing and paioiing *'345 Their fculpturc md iiio- 
dcis, 34S arafter of their rhubarb, 349 inquiry inio the 
gold and fiber trade With, 350 Their iieaiment » f me Ponu* 
, gucic at Macao, 351 Prcfeiit flateofiheir iniercourfe wiih the 
Uuich, 352 i heir* itade with the EngliHi, 333 With 
1 ranee, 354 V^ ith the Danes and Swedci, thl Summary 
-view ofihc amount ofthcir commercial dealing* %\i hhuropeans, 
tvtd General nm^tfes on, 355 Political inquiry into the 
merits of the indcwiihChina, and into the proper n.odeof 
condufling 11, 356 

Cbtvaby, rcKedlions on the tendency of the fpiric of, 1 130 
Chocolate, dcfctiption of the tree and the nuts from which it is 
made tit 61 ^ 

Ciiijiianttj, caufeswhich fatoofcd the reception of, amotn»the 
Romaos vi 252 Sources of i(s corruption, 2^4 Leading 
caufes of the reformation, 256 Requires fuppori from the 
cisil mag fliate 257 H ftoncal lew* of the fjftcm of ecclcfi- 
aAica! policy founded vpan, 33<. Ought to be fubordtrat; to 
the civil power, 344 

Chiille^htrt, St the ifland fettled jointly by the Englifitand 
French, jif 481 Th« native Caribs eapelled, 482 7i reficned 
10 the Englifh b) thepeaceef Utrecht, IV 327 Oecafionoiihe 
ditTenfidns bctwien the firft French and En^liOi inhabitants, 
V 33 Is longnegledled by the-Englitbafter the eapulfionofthe 
French, 4 The lOandand it*i mha) Hants defcribed, It< 
produce, 35 Anecdote* of Nogro Oaves there, idW i 
Cunehar the conPituetit pan* of thit mmcttl, iiu t42.jCijic*' 
fiWcT how fepanted from H, 143 
Cmnomn tree boiamcat delcripiion of, 1 263 ^l^ethod4 0 
lakinguff the hark and ii * quali ics, 264 
Cjiirl K ade free by commerce 1 18 Tl e lupport of, derived 
from Agriculcure vi 446 Origin of 4^ 

C jil l^avi of Great Pmaitt, caufc of us-diffufencfi ard perpleai** 
ty, VI 135 

Ci'-ilnvnrr, the OTigiA of, in 37, The ifTues of^ when viflon- 
ous fuinblc to the motives 43 

C/fi/y'. inquiry into the beft mode of ma niaming them, 111 445 
Mud be made fubordinatc totbe civil n agitlrnte, to prevent the 
fubvcrfion oi a Hare, *447 A fet of men Dfelef*. at beft, to the 
earth, and the nioll dreadful encmie* to a nation when they dif* 
^raee tbeir qrofidliaR,, vu ^3 ThftOJlLflLtetOjtaabJe of them, 
thofe V ho are mod delpifed and burdened with duty, 44 ^ 
Their unal enable doinains an obUruflion to population, 470 
CUttate itvinRiience on religion, 1 43 Philofoph cal reniarl* 
on, and inferences from, V 354 Form* the clarafier, eom- 
plcxton, and manner* of natoas vi 458 Deternunt* tie 
Ipctievof manufactures tna countrj, thtj I* improied by 
sgri uliure, 465 


Chitu 



index. 

< IrJti, JTrfl 'dCrcovercd I’n the MoJoCC* ICandi bj lie Cb nefe, 
i< iz8. BotanlcaUicfcrip cmofthctie«« and it’s culture, ajz. 
Properticj of the dote, 134. Are cultivated at Aitiboyna^ ur- 
de Dutch authority, iHJ. ‘ 

Cf^Jiers, anr>ently the ftats -cf maaufaflurcr, ii. 3. Naiurtlly 
teed to accutnuUte wealth, 4. 

Cechin, On the Malabar cmft, accoant of that kirgdom, j. 4J3. 
Otbin China, French account of that empire and it's inhabitantj, 
>>• $8. Frodufllons artd manufactures of the country, 
Amiable dlfpofuion of the natives, itU. Equhy of their firfk 
lylleiu of government, $9 Progrtfs of corroptioa in their 
governircnt, 60. View of (heir trade, 61. Caofesof the 
French lofing tl e advantages of thU niarlret, 63 
Ceebifteot, a production peculiar to hiexico, ,it 497. Natural 
hittory of, 498. Defcription of the flifub on which they breed, 
" 499 : How cultivated, 500. How gatlcrcd, ^nt. Method 
Of Mlling and preferviog them, 502. Js introduced in St. Do- 
ro'ngo, 504 

Cxiaint, na|ural hiHorf of, I. raC. Jt’s froir, and the propef- 
tiea of it, ia6. 

fV, the fidt defcrlbed, r. 397. A filhtry for, cariiedonlnthe 
‘northern feasofEorope, 39S Account of the fiflwry nt New- 
ftundland, 399. M-tbod oJ curmethe cod, 40$. Rife of the 
•'Enghih, and decline of the French nftwties, 414. 

Cejtft where originally found, with an account cf the dtfeovery of 
‘u’» properties, 1 , 399 Where now cuUhated, 403, Much 
uled in, and great expotts of. front Arabia, ihiJ. introduced 
into iheCaribbeelflandsfrom the Eaft, h. 163. The tree and 
it’s berries defenbed, Method of cuUmilng. it, 
Manner ofprepnring the bernetT-tt file, 164 
C«ffet-Lfti/tt, the origin of, i. 400. In EeCtoal ettempl to fupprels 
I'lemai Conllaniiiiople, 40J. Are opened in Lordon, 402. '' 
Ctlltrt, M. forms a French Eall India Company, ri I2. His 
charafler as a financier, 81. .\litlat:e$ m {:■» admiiiinratioti 
' poinietl out, IV. 318 SubjeAv the French colonira to the op- 
• prirlTions of an eseltiilve company. 3t9 

the various efleits producedjbv, in HodP n’a Jhy, v 367. 
Co'i^ny, Admiral, firll directed ihe attenuon ol the French to fe(- 
' tie in North America, v. 138. 

D/.n/n, vuhy they fubnnt readily to an invader, ill 554 Diilant, 
oii4''tnottobe lefiinthehandaotcharleredeompai s.iv 27S. 
G-neral remarks on the edabliiltniiot 3«a. Diftart colo- 
nies cannot long be re's aed by any govemmeht, 313. HcRec- 
■ tiens no the neglcfl fiicw'n bv m th,.r*c* ~i tne. to t' c rdifsnt 
fcitleiiienrs, 450 D fieicnt n orntx o^'ccl.-TUatien, <*!-. The 
brflpUo fo, eflaUirtimga i.-^ccl vjJ V 94. Thef, - bj ejs 
cf ttiie-'tion in tl e fcnr-.tio- of. 13a. 1 be moiaUv'Um of.? 

133. Femaiks on the defefts m « e poli.ical conllituimot of 
' the Cnuib Amerjcan Colonies, 136. 

Q_q 3 Cvyvi^i/r, 
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Cefjmhs, Cbr ftopher, ffCs ont on h s \oyagc from -Spam ftt 
tlic d fco^crj ot a new ccntmert* ii Atrives aithc^- 

nary JfiinJs, thJ Afiue* *^e BU aina Ifl’nilj. M'* 

furndly intircourf- with the natives* Dilcovtisit D®* 

mi ga, 415 Lrefls a fort* and leaver a garrifon il ere. 
Uciurc* to ''pain, liiJ Hts fccoad voya?.e« 4»9 
byt e Datives of St Domingo, whom lie def*tjs, 420 
battlt'scxcrct'ed ibtte bylke SparTatti*!, 4aa Caryiesa color/ 
of mtlcfadlors to bt DniiiDgo, 42^ Jj brought back to Spam 
tn uuns, 426* D «s, ii«</ Remaiks on h» hard fate, 

Cerj/jf ficied theoa^ino*, t ay 

CdvcIi, bxveptAiabW gnentbisc^nk octafionaKfijocks m tr 3 " 

verfi''g I’l orbit, u 4^5 And produced thofe great alterattors 

that^bnve taken p'see on ii‘s fuiface, 4j6 bupcrftttion trsceul 
fra n fuch extraoidinaryexents, tM 
Cewserce, the fource of all 1 uproveiuents and civdiMtion, t 4 
I reduce ua own dcftrt-dtion, 7. Wat revised firrt in l-uropc 
bv the Ar.»bi, tj Gr-adydepretred und*rthe feudal fyfttotO' 
•governiiirftt 15 bormaiton cf ibe Hanfealic league, >7 
lIif'OT cnl sccounl of the iiade to India, 96 JI I e cn«ratiO«* 
of. pbtlorphica'Iy corfidered, n ^,59 I Jjp fprjt 
alwntsipj ttod? to, IV 300 Defined, V) 404 
duflion of the progref* ot, »f»/. Corfequerces of the difcorciT 
of the Lartflod Weft Indies toSptm, Portugal* and HoH***”' 
4o(> Bile of til'* Dit hcPiuinercf, il,/ ifow m prated hr 
tl c Cfiglint. 409 Con plexion of ile Frencli coinmefce* I'w 
Natiiicot tleGeniianccmtrerce.xMth the obftacles to tt. 4 *** 
Iron, an advanu^ious article <*f ciminerce to the norikero aa- 
tiaci, 4ta Trcliappj cperatiomol commercial indoftr/. 4 * 3 * 
Chnraflcr ot a in rclan. tviib his nccrfTary olj-fls ol 
tiom ; InPruClicis 10 tl rreban s 418 l'i.mart$ cn tfcc 
|»oliti(al ftiacUes inifof-il on I'sde* 4ay A free trade smong 
alt nations would cn feall natiora to profprr, 434 The nnt* 
lual corrrfpond'occ b'tween trade nnd BgricuJiuic, 436 
C ri^vv/, boi f of la Lngtand, ongin anil giumh of, vt. 

AdTsmaj' scfn s -picCntatiec body to the people, 301-* k* 

defeCls jojot'*.l ot », "cfi 

It ITir't nihe*. umV «iuccl anreJ, deftnl cd. » 49 ^ 
f, »'i“ 1 Mcn‘UD ft. firfl app'ied ta navigation by pimce 
. Hiniy cf 1 titu/sl t Great jtrproMncv w in PavigWwx 

prodt-crd hr, t 3*3 •* 

Cf^W/tr/i;' ‘n-Ch-t/., •vJ-. b. 

C 9 mUmii.t, 'll* arcoustnt I«r,iTlan Jtn fcauor*. 1 * ft. 

C*<i/wii,i tied an •ccru'^r e( hii tel'ijUUt »i*d 

p« li i,-»l pi rpp!tn I 149. 

t *ir O'lir r at'e 10 kO «;;a B si or. 

r/r C 1* e r «r**er nf »te ecclehit'ical duT lon cf 
ihecSi-lcUvf rtir 

t, iSe lid aneot..mcrcctraetr(rr‘drioni Akiar 1 at® 
* * ttai 
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t>aic‘ity, Cauffs tfcai prct^ucsii Jfs del^ruflloa, loj* 

Inhcniance bow fecurcU there, «u 152. « 

Coit'rrt/rtn./ Hade, or’i^ifaies tn nranpjr, \1. 141.’ 

Liot, capuin, iJe rcluU ot hts laft vo>age ref-ned to, fordeter- 
niiahg tl c tjucftion cf a north-Mcft Hdies, 

V. 3S2. , * ; 

an account of that ppop^e, ». Eg, ^ 

Coftrbttgtn, general ^ecocpi oT ihatcK^, »v'3c»$. 

Ce/M of Egypt, aecoiinf efthofir people, rv''6 
CiffcTt ptcuhar art of the ardsp\ Pcru%Ia!vs in' aisnufafluring it, 
Ip 3$. \ *> *. J 

Ceri/(/ttr»rti rnouoldg^, the couife of, defcrlbcd. i‘ 4S6 Gire 
rife to tb? great ;i\er'0 oonoho*, jiL 74^ 'I hrir .uipehdojs 
fze a fouiee ofadonifljmeBl, gS. Philfafophlca! inquiry after 
their origin, 99. Cxhibti evidcoc-s tXba»»«»g been Aolcaios, 
103. DcfcripiiTeptrticulat* telating tbthen, 104. Their ve- 
getable productions, 105. Aaitrals pccoliar to ihclc msuntahs, 
taj. ■ ■ * ' * ' 

CerimnnM, ccaf: of, gercnl acconnt oC u*s preduflionstnd inha- 
Vtsnu, ‘1. I tg. V{Ogrcfs of the Dutch JeUlcment* there, a&S. 
This fouo’ry, ’why reglefk'ed by European* at thsTrfrfl ar/bar 
in Indii, 452 Oi what’ ide^s the frUvCurepean cnionlei 
thfrevitte eftabliilttd, ^54. Accouat ot their cotton tnanuDc* 
tures, 4XS- N*ture ardanto’imi of tbe trade cartted on th^re 
• byCnrMearj, 45^^ PvJTefllons of the EnglUlt on this coall, 
461, Cudalore, if?A Mafuhpatan. 462. Tctri’oiies tn the 
Decau, 46.j. Account of Madraf*, 465. The province of 
Bengal, 471. Lng'ilb mvihcd of cclteateg retenaei ihe»,' 

5ti. • , - . - ^ • 

^}rftrr.{::t:s, trading, tnjotipus to'indnSry, i. 360. ' 

C«Trgi<f*r, ft'seffee in I’ciu, m 237. 

Cff/fs, Fernando, is deputed by Velafajez Ip vjrdcrtahe the con- 
rucfl of Mexico, ii. 431. H’lS fotce'm fldps and ireo, tt!j\ 
llcducfstheratineiot Fabsfeo. 432. Account of his Indian 
^ inidref* Marin?, 433. Hts negre ations v^iih, Montezuma, 
43S Hurr-s hi» fliips, ard matches xgviards.tfcec'«y of Mexico, 
tfiJ Meets with eppofitton from she natives of Tlafeala, 439- 
Makes an al'ia-rc v^ith thcTIafcal8rs,\ehonflHl Mm with men, 
441* Is tha'iutd with the gliiteilng orramcrtjcf l^e Mexican 
buddings, ^41 'Ariei’s the emperor, 243 Defeats Kareaer, 
who n as fert to fupeifed^ him, and aflbchtfS Ms men, 444* 
Inforrrflion of the Mexteansagamft the’Sfaniafds, 446. Dan- 
rets aticrdlnghis reiicai toTlaf,.a’a, 44S Owes his fafetyto 
I Tehinj ihe Mexican loysl ftandatd, 449 UeduCes the Mexican 
jroeipces. 432- DifcnTers a^eorfp'racj on-eng his troops to 
■ araff nate him, thj. Kcduces the capital city of Mcaieo, 433. 
Hlshtuial treatment o!]the cm^rorGuanmozIn, 435. Begu- 
latiras :• sOe hr him or. fuhjeCing the COaatry, 4C5. His cha- 
■ taftcT eiliu ated, aCg 

* , * V • j O/'fn 
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C*'h^ «n*l traJeon th# c-a<t of Co'« wtriiel, curl* a 

r>r:lctjIir»iHaiIicto, »,4j5 

C*/'*** ftfoS, cuUUjjhjr. i**. ffii. rcfcrip < 

flowers «r<} P'^’t »C|. *llic<cK4/'« 1 '>U' frcif fram 

in/, 

ttnWt, tlictaveef, % u»(«n«imen% jii jit* 

Ci-*ra(t it «rm lifted fcv «He i«ffca<ccf » 5 . 3S5. 

■ p'liciptl arhfte nf etperf (rom »hc Ma!(Ii»ta I 

417 Why uW tifoift by the CMncfv, ii. 116. 

Cffih tJUnJ Atleuhti, ?». 197 Cfli’lflt irj Daniili i’ 

r»u!cfl* i» pfe*«ftt 44 by iSie Spinurit, wkaiiialteBsufiJcfit 
iVemffJres i^lJ. ^ . , • 

Cr/irfd dehned, and it’i open»Ift**» easlaned, v 5 513. 

and paVic difting«ift»d. 51J. Why l>g}*rtd, HotUrdp 
Fnnc«» ftteiheMtlon* that owe the peiieft fcm«onpah!.e 
credit. 5«4 Why thifenitiont uhleh have looft refoufcct*^* 
in'll in debti Ihtd, Argumentt in farour of con^rsftiig p'ib'ic 
debii eonCdefcd. 516. Thcioinoii»te7tJencyofbofrowing®3 
ptibljc cTtdic ftewn, 518. ConrcqufDcet of naijonal barkrvpt' 

eT> 519 

Crnlti in Sptnjft AmerW, who. and thtlr eharaflef. Jii* 
OftheCanbbee IflinJt, deferiptiOAtsdebtra^roi* iV. t7fr< 
179 

Cimtr/A divert the wotirefofhw entering intot war with «« 

Ocieh, I 178. Hit with them regarding Eaft Iridr* 

Alfaint ihl. Hit mattvea for attaching the &aDiarda ist'*' 
Wei Udi«, tit. 4^9 

Cr^nRaiu the harbour efP<ter(borg defer'hed, ii. 30C. 

Crefat, a Frenehnierchint. obtamtaneaelufire grant of ths traoc 

of L/iaiftani, V. tii Rc^^g^> hU charter, iMj. 

CntfaJa, thofc romantic undenalirgtfiTnurible to the civil Iften* 
tiei of l^UTope, i no- And locommnee, vi 405, 45*" 
Cnftdt, X taxlevicd in Spain, end on Ih? Spanift American celAf 

iiies, in. *48. {teflceiiona on <be prtvilegei purchlfed by it. 

A49‘ 

Cuba, ti’afirft difroTcry, filnaiion, and catent, ir. *14. Ueftrto- 
naiehifteiy of thecncique Haioey. *15. hloiirea ibatSedto 
the 6r(l fettlement oftht ^aniardaai Harannah. ziy. A eom* 

F my formed to trade wi«h, thiJ SpanJft Government. 2*8, 
reient number of inSaWeanu. aa6 Produce, thid. * rtidca 
of exptytalion, say lleca inirmluced t^re, andfurnift great 
quifttiiits of vf iT, a»8 The cotturt of tolweco checked, ihd- 
Cctnmetcc, ?yo Revenue* ih *4 Ccvlar flupa built there, 
231. Account of Havaanah and it's Mrbour. th>J. StfCTgtb 
of the forjTficailona, and howto beatiacked, ^s. . 

Cvbcpia, or Peart ifland, accouot of, it. tgi. The pearl fiftery 
iberc exhanfted, Rcafona why the •^pmiird* retain it» 

‘ "hii- Charaflvr of the pr-feat iohabJlants, 195, 

— *7»fcfr. coafl of Coronuftde! purchafed and Improved by 

tbeEAghihi »• CoipJoymeBi of ihewiirM, ih d 
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C«jnar'», tlieceiflord Tcoverfd, md the co dafto^thefit^Spanifh 
a<l\emurers tliere.m 72 TTtc dif r of, granteii 10 * *Cafas 
to colon f", 73 Caufcs of hts dl fuccels, 74. i’lcfen Itaieof 
the f*illcment ihd _ 

Ciira/^a, the ifiand of. taVen from the Spariard, by the Dutch, 
defenbed.n 248 >Iature of t e trade carried on there, 255 
Dull s paid on commodities there, *56 
Cufcu»ja, or Indian faffion, oefcnpiion and iif« of that plant, t« 
43^ 

Ctt/rt tl eancientcapital city of Peru, defcnhfd, 111 129 Pre- 
fent number of inhabitants, 120 
Cujitns, general, irquir^ into the ongto of, i 274, 

D 

lin^ofFran-f, m the fevemh cert irTjCXcnc a fpi T 
indurtTyan-^ tr fc 'I'^cnjhufubjefts, u 5 
D w^mrf, a Sparifh a v pturer, hisplundenn? esptd tiin into the 
interior paru o‘‘ South America, and denexat cooduft, nt. 
358 . 

Dam of Japan, the nature ofhisdign ly an! ofn.e, 1, *77, 
DfliiCM, the movetnenis of, more flgmficant among jude nation* 
than in poh/hed focieiy, v idy, 

Daritn, the CTiph of, difeovered by Columbus, »» 3 The pro- 
Mrceof, oecom-sa phee of refuge for Spamfli adveoinrets, 
vrho had teen defeated and difpeifed m their attempt* ca the 
continent of Am nca, 5 Peculiar cudom* of the natives, 6, 
The country defenbed, 49 Atnval of a colony ef Scots, 50. 
Their fettlemeni prevented by political influence, iiiil Unfuc- 
cefsful attempt of the Spania d$ to colonize this diftnft, 51 
The iChmus ought to be cut through to open a communication 
wth the South Sea, 305 

ifland. atthe mouth of thcVcbile, described, V 741 
Deh, teflefllorj on miprifonmcnt for, i. 406. Kegulations pro- 
pofed to cheeV the ccniraQing of, it 302 
D{it j, ppn, the probable Origin of, in 335 
Dflmvtn-, ford, rehevea the diflufled cclonif s tn "X fzinic, \u 42 
Hi* cl^ifSfler, t} J 

JJrnrrarjf, accour I of the Dutch feitlcment there, iv a“6, 
Dttnnrh piratical eapedmons ©f the ancietiti ha^'iianis of, 51 , 
Ig9 Thfirdirpcfiiioniop'uKderaccctiDled for, soo Tleirna-, 
1 It c fierctrcfiimprovcd b> ihe fanguinar y irhgion nf\\ ediD,/W 
'ri eir nflrals cotreflcd by convetfion lo Lhriftianity \hij 
Turn their aitenuon to icdufliy and trade, aoi,. towage in a 
trad ag voyage lo Ccylcn»2oi Forir a feiihment laT angour, 
ihJ An Eafl Irdia Company eftabtnhed after the faiiute of two 
preccihng attcmpli aoS 1 refent conftiiution of the compiny. 
2I0 Eegulation* of the trade toChiQa,2i4.ThecircumPances 
oftbitraiion not favourable roan exten^re Eaftlnd airadevai? 
A DanUhfettI-*rc'',f^!n*dttGLi*ea fore flare trade, under 
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an cxclufite company^ tv 99. Cliarifler of ihclr agent Sclnl- 
derop, too Cap am \lunk s attempt ind n no jraHag* 

into the Pacific Octan, 493 Tht Uan « tfir ir thcmltlvc^undi-r 
the power of thr t kins* to tP'^pe tnn of their nohlc*! 494* 
&tt!e the ifland of St Th ma*, 2 piirchafe the iflind oi 
Santa Crui, 500 Review of thv ptadis£l;pn' jneJ iradf* of their 
yVm ric"n iflands, 302 Review ot the Lpropean iforninions^ori 

304 Climate of, 306. Number of inhihiiatts. 307 SpecTes 
of taxes levied on them» Nayil ftrcngih of the Lingdooi, 

305 Regulations pr^ftd for it s improve nent, 309 
D^noi ville, governor gf Cana-^, hl$ ircapheroys treatnitnt of the 

Iroquois, v. 191 
lyefenrfet hschira^er ▼! 542 
De/taJitt account ot thattllind, iv 403 

Dtfput/tn IS not luftified, c\en by making a good ufe of it, t'S* 
^Ihe form of governtnert under, never hxcdf 318, 348. 
Dtfreutteaix^ Lew u,a Negro llayc his good fonunt and generofity 
to his inaficr. iv 108 

J)irtJt t,eUah$ revoluifons of that fettlemnnt, i 461 
Dej, thcnatiiK f filial office anJdit,nity in the Barbary ftates, de* 
IcriLcd, tv 17 

Dialogue hc,wc«n the pqihor and a tpinifter of ftatc, on ibe arcana 
of got tn men t, VI 494 

Diap’tnJf ttic n o'\ fp endid tcptcflntation of opulence, m 4tO 
The Icvcfjl uucties 01,411 Natural bifto v of jh>s gem »/ 
L*’pctiments svnh ma burning glafj, 41 j And tn fire, 

T e fevcrtl *.1 own diamond mires tnumvraifd, 413 In what 
fiiefriind 416 h* wordioa') one bouj u for the emprefs of 
Rura, 417, DiamCPds difcovercd in Brail, ihj Pegula- 
liri< impoled on the trade pf, Inwbntftate the Braid 
dl^\nOT.d^ fsvord, 415 

Dtofetiis Sicuks, Ins acenuDt of the fuppofed a cient ifland of 
Ala}aii(is, I 30, 

Di/cinuntr, politcal, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, i* 
4OZ 

Dijeovenet ufeful, why charcclas qlwajj qiore fliare ,n tlictp than 
lflgcnuM>. Ill 313 V UO 
Dtfpui's^ religiOui, the good tendency of, m s6 
Dogeren, Bertrand, liachsrancr, iv 419 Is feni from France, 
fofetilcandgoYernihebpccanccrsatSt Donungoand rortuga, 
thtd Dilbcuiiy of h's laljc. H s oHIduiiy ,n reconciling 
them to fcttleoient and cultivation, 410 Supplies thcni with 
wor-eti, 421 Impravc^thecnlony lythe afeendant hegainci 
over iheirm nds, 422 h^cditaicd Jhc cpaq.ueil of the whole 
ifland forFrsice, 46S 

I)a-,ir^e, St difcovct'-d by Columbus if 415 Dercripuoo of 
the ifiaiid mid inhabitants thtJ Tlieir religion and c^ufloms 
416 A fort built and tt garrifenJcft there by Columbus, AtB 
Lnlumbus s fecond arnvnlihere.^i^ llatjl between thcOpa-i 
mards snd the inbab tao *. 440- Fhey rcfalyc to llarve ihe 

Spaniards, 
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' 421. Cruehic^ cxfrcifed hr the SpsTiiarJs. 4:s. “A 

recruit. of n.alefaftors from theSpan’ilj pnfeoS broii’ht to the 

• ifitn\i,''425.' Tile natWci reduced to flwery, 418. And at 
lergth cxMnguitbcd, 429. Theeuttcreof cochineal introduced, 
info ihbiCanJ, 50I. The pofibcro ccaft of tnis iflaad fettled 

• hf feme Frerch Tiiugecs, termed buccaocers. ili. 4S4. D-cInc 
n'f the Sp. rifh colory ihere,4S6 Attack of, by l»crn and'Ven*, 
ahles,*4gt. The N’.ade of inhabitants in the mines fuppUed 
trcin Atrica, t\.ao7* The ifland e cahened b} emijralion to the 
CLrt neot of Ajaerica, 209 Suffers- by piUage, Prefent 

*■ ftate of t*'e Spanifh colon), 210. The of Vega Real n> 
co'nitvended to the Colti'aiion of the French, 313. Dlmerilnns 
of the ifland, 415. Appcara^'ce of the coatts, ti.J Cli- 
mate, 416 A go^erno' fent from France to regulate and fettle 
the bu<.carnccT3 there and at Tortuga, 419. A lupply of women 
'fent totheiii, 421. Improvements ot the colony, 422 Their 
trade Mprefied by pew' regulations, 42s.' The company of 5 t. 
Louis forsMd^ to esterd cuU,eatioQ to the louthv.ard, 427-.* 
^Kmn of this conipary, 428 Diftnfb»rce in the colony ecca- 
^ntd by an '*1 fnp'ply of flares by the India Company# 431. 
Rapid improvement of, Gnce, thJ. French fettlements to the 
’ fouthwatd, 43-. Town of Su, Lewis, 433. IPs termoty and 
^produce, ih/. Town of Cajes, 437. Means of intpiovmp 
*t*W**^ 439- The fm^glmg tiade the great fupport of 
thefe feuleinyctr, 442. Diiadvantages of the fbuihem fettle- 

• jneris, if//. S*tflem*nts to the* weflwerd, af/J, Town of 
Port au Prince deflroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
fame fpot, 446. ’Town of St. Marc, 448. MiDcrtl waters dif- 
eoverro in i^ie territory of Gonarcs, 430. Remarks on the 

* negleft fhewn by mother-countries to diilant colonies, if t/. Ac- 
" count ttf the Wole of St. Nicholas, which Icparates the wefttm 

from the rpithero part oflhecolony, 453. Tovn of Bomhar- 

. dopolls, 45a, Port Paix, 454. The plain of the Cape, ihJ. 

^ Town of Si Francis^ 435. Exports of the iOind to France, 
459 Sunnnary.view of_u’s population, orcxluce, and mann- 
taclure», 461. Treatmem of the Negri uaves* 463. Gereral 
new of the towns, 464, Connesmrsof the ifland with foreign 
rat ons, 465. Is dilinfred in times of war, 4&6. Advaniages 
* that hiTghl be made of the harbour at Fort Dauphin, 408. 
IIifloric.il rcvicwofihecomcilsbcueecntheFrenchandSpa"iards 
‘OT the ifland, ij»</ Remarks on the fctilemeris of boundaries 
' "between their pelTeBions. 472 MeaTures prcpet to'be lakcn’by 
» ‘the French agaiml inva^n, 474. 

U.'niri'a, was one of ilie idinds left to the rative Canbs by the 
Engltrfi and theTrench, v. 97. Is ceded by the French to 
shcEfl’Iidf, io 5 It’s ptefent ftaie of popuUwcn and cultiva- 
tion, 107. Difpules between the Englidi there, and the neijjh- 
bounrg French iflands, about the latter protefting refugee 
debtCT*, to8. i* niadearree port, lu, AdTannges of it’s 
•* - • dtuatloQ, 
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iituiucn, lhl> Regulations cl'aUi/hed id thinnindcorcuns^ 
free Negroes, 114 

Droit, Sir Francis, his fuccenes sgainA the Spaniards in Amercat 
V* 339 

Drefer, Llim, apoftrophe to hef ineinor> , i 429 
i 7 r^(>TpoKe! 2 inithebe(timiiauoDofChioa uatcniaJein Europe, 
>1 33 t r 

Druiiurt, Madame de, her gallant beliariourat the liege ofEouil^ 
bourg, V 322 

DruiJt, antieni, a detail of their doftrines and ntes v J4I. 
Are feTcrely treated by the Romans, >42 Theu religion fup- 
planted by Chriftianity thJ 

t>whrrtji, ge"eraicQrrcquencesof tbi$%icc, 11.182 Ispecu- 
IiarlydcfiTuftivc to ihe Mttvcsof i-'menca, thtj 
DuJlty, governor of Jai ica, his ch-rrafter, v 4S, 

Du Hamtl, M his method « f preparing fl lur to keep m the Ca- 
libbee lOeeds vritho it fpoii ng, 1 1 470 
DumtUrt, a rehfilous fcA tn Tennlylvania, on^m of, vi 16 
Their city Euphrates titJ Their peculiar mode cf 1 fe, 17 
Thtirdrefst^ Food, 18 Their irterstget t-jJ rtgoJatro/t 
of property, tiid 

Dureen, colonel, governor of New York, bn prudent adrnmiftra- 
non in that colony, v 45$ ’Refigrs on account of the rcto 
lutton tn England, 457 
X)»Bg, how fart will aflift tillage v to5 
Dupuix, his judicious management as governor cf Chandernapore, 

It 109 IsniadegovcrnorofPoDdicherry, no Isprevaled 
en to oppofe the uhemes of Beordnnnais, 1 Defesds Pon> 
dicherryagamit the EogliHr, 114 Aims at fecurmg a French 
domiaioninlndofian, tag Confers the fubaflnp of theUecan 
cn Salahat Jing, r jO And ihe naboblTup cf the Carnatic on 
Chunda Saeh, tbtd Acqu res an inimcDle territory for the 
French for thefc Erviccs, dtJ Is invefied v.ith the dignity of 
nabob, 133 

Dsiteh, their oppofiuoit to PhtJ p n of Spain, 1 Sft Attempt 
the dtfcovcryof a pafTSge to China and Japan, throygli the 
rorihern feas 313 Form a corotiany lo trade wjth Ind a and 
fend out fh pj, fW Auenmt a trade with Java, 2t4 Their 
Eaft India Company eftaWifted, 215 Their coniLfis wuh the 
PonugueA: tn the Indian Teas, sty Attempt to open a com' 
merce vruh China, 3 19 Ef aMifli a lettiement on the iflard of 
Forniofa, 220 Ignominious coadit ons on which they areal' 
lowed to trade w ih Japan, 327 Arnelcs of their trade with 

Japan, iii/ liaeludt the I ortogucae from ihe Molucca iflands, 

23 1 Mrafurcs taken by thcra tofecurc a monopoly of the 


Ipce trade, tiiJ 338 
lion of Timor, 241 


Their motives for rctn*„wg poflef. 
. . , 24^1 />nd Celebes, S48 EfubJifH t^trade 

With I omeo for pepper, /i/if And with Suiraira for reon r 
and t n, 2,4 View of their trade with Siam, 356 * H w 
they gained at c'labli bmcBt la Malacca, 257 Allifi the 

king- 
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king of Cardy in driving ihe PortugtKC out of Ceylon, 259. 
F)cni whence they procure iheir cinrar. on, 265. The ttrorj 
to which they have reduced the ting of Candy, 266 Account 
of their faiiorics on rhe conil of Coromandel, 268. Review pf 

theu trade there, 269 huppUni the Pottugowc vn MaUbiT, 

ih!. The rasuie cl the trade cnriied on by them there, 270. 
The tnotivej of their forming n fetUement at the Capeof Good 
H'^pc, 27t. Remarks on ihete ^ftem of policy at the Capet 
287 An ' in Java, 29a. How thev acquired ^n exclufive 
trail? with Bantam, 293. With Cheribon, i^t^. A'ld with 
M-’inram, IQ4. Defaud the natives in their deal ngs, 297, 
Caul'S of the profp-Tity of their Call India Company, 31 J. 
Caiifes of tire decline of the company, 31$. Their ^rdladta 
wars, 320< Abufes of fldmtntilratton there. 323. Remedies 
propofed adapted to the evils. 317, Importance of this com- 
piny to the republic, 34Z. Degeneracy of the Dutch Nation. 
34S Undeavour to irritate the/iatises of India againil the firfb 
LngiHt adventurers, 3Q8. Commencement of hoBititiei, 
which are accommodate by a treaty between the two contpi- 
ries, 369 Ctpel the Ergltili cruelly from Amboyna, 37U 
in treatment of the Dutch at Hafibra, how rewliatcd by Baron 
Knypbiufen, 419. frefent flaie of their intercosrfe with 
Chifii, ii 352. And India, J70. Their raoiJ exertions 
againil the caflern fetdemems ot tbeir enemies ihe Spaniards 
Tjpontheforniatianoftheir*epuMic» W 33$. Cftabhma Weft 
India Comptoy. andauackRtatit, 336 rheir great fuccelTes 
againll the Portueuetr by fea, 338 Reduce all the coaft of 
Brazil, ajg. Affairs of that colony under their adminl Iraiion, 
348. Are expelled ffo*n »!r-zil, 352. VVere the 6rft people 
that proTOted a c immercisi interc Mirfr among the nations of 
Cnropc, iv, 246 Defcrlpiion of the r American id'tnds, 248* 
Theadvsntages derived from them, 234 PolTefilhemlelvetof 
Surinam, 261. Refleflionson the Race of the Dutch Amencao 
co’oMei, 284. Amount of iheWpuWit debts, 28?. Thcirrea- 
nafaQures depTelTed by tazev. 1*1 / Dechne of their heirtng fiili- 
ffiei, a86, ^ 'Pheir navIgaiJ-in leJo'ed, illj Theirconiiiiinida 
tradedimininifd, aSy The trade ofinfurance loft, f{>V, Veil 
tbeir tnaeey n the fui Is of other ration, tB8. I'recarioufoefs 
fif ihclr fituation, sfg The «d\»r<«ge* the ^duftryot the 
Dutch gave theoi over (he weatrhof the Spaniards and Ponu- 
gurje. vi. 406. ^ 

Ttt:!), the great changes it has undtrgoe* frem naterst caofta, 
onefourec of the fopcrfti'tao e! mankind, ii. 436. 0>in^i»- 

f fan between the O'd and N“w World, v. 350. Attempt to 
aesoijpt f->r the dirpafiiwi cf land «nd fra. The eqai- 

pot'eof. howfeppirted. 351. I*h* 30 mffta which j*dleate the 
Ton'Intntsef Ametiea la hare Wen me e rererlly left tv the 
oeean than tho^r cf theCXd Werll, jjj Hu oedergos'e rs> 
r.ejs charge, vi 463. 
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* teriitorial power, ' Great military crtabhflm'prtfupporicd 
’ bythe Engllflt inlrdia, 507. Comparifon between the cofdufl 

of the Unglifh and other India Companies. 51* Their Hengal 
"adminidration corrupted, thiti. Their comii eicml opprelfion*, 
^'514. Parliamentary regulations ‘of ihcCoiiipiny’saffaif*, 5*5* 

‘ Intcrnalarrangcment niideby jhcCompanj, 5*7. The Coni- 
"pany's circumftancc* Improve,. 532. 

\ > ■■ French, formed by M Colbert, ji ^1. Ternisef, 12. 

I Wife admtni'ftration of Martin the dircQor, 65. Caufesofthe 
decline of the French Company, 67. SitusuDn cf the Company 

• at the fall of Law’s fyftcm,' 103 Curepean trades reduced 10 

* acquire territorial polTeGtop' 10 Indortan for iheir own feeurjty 
‘ there, 1*8 - Caufei cftheill fortuneof theFrcrifh it India in- 
quired into, *43. The French CompinycpprclTed by the fo- 

' Ycrnment, 145 Newreeulationsof, 147. TheeaeJufive pti- 
vilege^of the Company fuft'ended, 150 Review of iheircir* 

— cumrtances at this lure, iltJ, The Company cede all their 

effeSr to gevernment, 159. ' . ■ ‘ 

— — Danifli formed, 'li *e*. Anew one eflabliilied, 204* 

' A third Company formed on the failure of the lah, 205. The 

condituiiofl of this Conipany explained, i 6 it/ ' A rew charter 
' granted to it,t2tt, Review ol the ptefent flaie of the Com- 
pany, 2*4 • ' . • 

Aujlrian. atOllerd, views which led to the formation 
oT, ii 220 It’s ftccefjful beginning, 221. Is oppofed b; 'ihe 
^Doich and nneliHi, 222.' 1$ bargained away by the court of 

' Vienna, 2»v. ' ■* v - ' 

— ' ' A hwedifli Company efiablirticd, 11.230 Great pro- 

ms made by, 231. 'Hirtotica! review of their trade, 232 

— . ' PruHian, eilabliiTiedat Dnden.ti. 252. Failure of, jW 

DifcoTion of thcqUellinn, whether the Caft India iradecuglit 
•* to be conduced by eselofivc conipsmei, or laM open, il. ,85. 

/ The ra'ture ofl the India trade dated, 387 hy it mult he 
carried on by afTocsations, 388, Wliofe jnfereft u would be 
t tn unite m one company, 391. Theoiiginof iheir excluliTC ' 

t privilege*, 3i)S. The pobtical edneerni of a cempany fhijuld 

-. be vefteil in ihertate. 356 , ' 

calfc'Kj. ‘h I’oncal resiewoft in theChrifiian church, 
ri iJl' 
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Ethe/ilhn m farage and ia civtliiedfocieiy, contfaficd* «• 5 J 5 * 
£gyft, acouMty fuUo? lUc mnsof rt'i ontient p'rofpctUy, U 46. 
\V^as intended b) Alexandertbe Great as the Jcaiof empire and 
tbecenire ofiradc forthe \\holc^ 40 rId, 96. IdfcapUal, Alex- 
afidfia, rendered the matt for Caftern commerce, under Ptolemy 
. and his fiiccefTot^. ^7. * 'Ph^ nai\ire aod manner of condufting 
, thii trade' dcfcribea, 93 , Aniaiing extent of it’s trade and 
opulence, 99 \S as annexed to the Laficrn empire*"’ too. It’i 
final decay, ll’scooncfllonwulf Venice under the Mam- 
iiielucs, 103 'I he antiquity of, compared with that of China, 
ii. jzS. It’s ^boundaries' and extent. iv.*'’4. .Tbeclimtic, 
fil’d The fcriHity of the country owing to iheNiIe, 5. 0 if- 
tribulion of lands, 6. ’CIsB’esof the inhabitants* iliJ. Go> 

* vernment, *8. The beys, bow promoted, and their authority, 
9. The troops, ilij. Taxes and trade, Duties upon 
commerce, 13. The cUtnate of, anttently rendered unhealthy 
. by the euUlvaiion of rice, vi. 63. 

El Dtradat current traduionsofa rich country of that ratnein the 
. interior parts of.Guiana. vu 329. ^ ‘j p 

Elizaittb, queeo of England, herchtraQer," i .3‘6s.“ Herfpeech 
s to thehoufsof coatinons, ielaUn|.iotbeEaft India charter, 363. 
Her policy In completing the tetormarion, v. 346. , Her at- 
tention to the ralfing a maritime ftrengtb, vi. 393. > I 
CritfAU, a gem peculiar'tO'-Amersca, iii 85. Produced In the 
prorinecotNev.* Grenada," 86. How found, tin/. 
iEmigffl'jjn, hint to the GovernotsoT coamtles how to pTcrent it, 
i. 449 Reflections on the propenCtyto, in Sweden,' ti.’ayS. 
Cr:yehfirJii, chataQer of that great worh, vi. 546. ", 

Enghnd, gereral v 1 tv/ of the innncrsof the people inthefineenih 
. century, i 23 Formcily lavog-il by northern inTadcts, is again 
. thrown intocoifurnn by William the Conqueror introdeemg the 
feudal government, 357. Low flaw of commerce, during the tcu- 
.dilagc$,358, Wholetomc regulations of Henry VII. for eiirin- 
. cipat rgthc common people, fHd. The true principles of trade 
n ifu-accrflood si ihai time, 359. , Fleniifli Wortmea who ar- 
. r'ive there ill treate.t by the natives! *3&i, ManufaRurcsiniro- 
ducetl by the Spanilli oppreflinns in the N-therhndj, and the 
prtfecutnn of the I’roiePant* in Frarec, ibirl- Imptoremeni 
of tratlc and navtga'ion underQ^teeo Clixabeth, 36a. Forma* 
tion of the l’a*l India ^otupaev. The priraples on which 
this con>r^tiv formed sbeir EaPctc'CrtsleKvents 565. Meet 
t vitiidifapp ininients. 367. Acquire a Ihare of the fpieerrado 
widi ibe Dutch, did. •tioftiliues between the two companies 
jirccnifTodated by a itctiy, 369. Are ill ufed br the Dutch at 
Ambayra. 37 • Logsgcoient lelwcen Captain Reft and the 
Vuitcjuetc, 37s AflUlbchah Abbas in exocllirg the Ponu- 
guf re from Oru.”r, 474. A trade eflayuhed at Gombroon by 
the Ln^liJli, 375. 'I iieit Indiairadereglcfied during thccivil 
r ar ».r.der CLtfl's I 377. Rcviva'of, under O irer CromAel, 
* • * * ' 379 
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- 379 * fronj jaMn, The Indii fomp-tny !*« 

’ ireaiecl'byCharlesir. 380. Jniquhoos condutl of Ji.f.as Chifd 
• '■find Ms Iroiher, 381. Are reduced by Aarengifcbc to fubii.If- 

Cor, 382. tifedls of the revolntbii lhat depwfed JamesII on 
Eaft India affaiis, 383. A lecond Eaft India company ft-rmed, 
386. Thetttouniitd, 387. Their Tc ibmenr at I’olocondor 
ctellroyed by the Mxealfar garf.fon, 3&3 Overpay cr the 

* French tn theCaft, 38^. Mcaftirer Jaten to imprcfc ihe iradc 
of the Eed Sea, 410. Efteblini a faflofy «t Mafcxte, in the 
Ferfian gu'ph, 422. Actooni of their fatlory ar Arjengo, on 
the coaft of Malabar, 420 Affirt the Marattas In reducing An- 
gria the pirate, 442. How they acquired an alcendanry over 
&umt, 445. Reduce the town of Ilarcche, 446 And the 
IQardofSairette, 448. Their tradeand iiT-piovemenfsat Bom- 
>i'»y,‘445 How capofed tOvCOntefts uirh the MsralMs, 451. 

' Their poiriflions on the coaltof Coromandel. 45f. Ctidalore, 
^61 Mafulipatan, ihJ. 'I mitones m the Decan, 464. Ac- 
*' count of Madiafs, 465.' Their conaeflion’s with the nabob of 
Aicct, 466.^\Y4t’A«HHjd«rAUKhan, 467. Account of thetc 
■ fciiTemeni on the iflanJ 0} Somalia, 4^ Their new fcitle- 

* went at Balaiiibangan dellroycd, 471.', Their pnjnTIiotjs and 

- ’trade in Bengal, 479, '484. Rcirarhs on the gerenl affaiis pf 

their lodta company, 498. The territorix) pOM rr of the CaU 
^‘Indis comptr/ precarioui. 509. Their fidminlftnuion corrupt- 
ed. 512, Arcaccufed ofinonepolltiog nee during the fjiinne 
''iaBcsgaf, 31S. The sdmtnidratioR of the company ordered 
tjcder parliairertsiy infpefliod, 524. ' - ^ 

^ Are accufed ef ufing the French ill in B*ngat, li 166 Re- - 
^ maikscntherr EaftJrnpoltcy, 188. Attempt V ptflage Into Per- 
' CabyihcWolgapnd theCai^un Sea, 293 IVeleni lUteoriheir 
intercouifewiih Chint, J53. GenerairrMcw ofit elr condufliil 
India, 370 Their nr|t feltlciiiem in the bav'ofHrnduras, 351. 
'Hii’ory ot the coniraft to fupply the Spinillj An erican letile’ 
•'siienri with Nvgree*, \ 5 225. Account uf their feheme for de- 
priving Spaia ot ihrir Mexican doiiiinions, 306 Cnufeofihe 
coonectun betueen EnglaiiJand Portugal, 428. Natureofihe 
Fof lugdl trade. >hJ ItemarLs on the decline oftl Is tiade, 434. 

Settle the iiUnd of St Chri.lrphcr’a In conjiinCti >n with t,ic 
"Tnnch. 481. .Mott, ej of Ctomwell for nltatking the Spini- 
«fcs in 'he \\ cR Irdits, 489. The ifland of Jainatca taken, 
492. 1 low the Englidi gained • fupenoniy over li e Dutch m 
the political lylUm of Europe, 527 Reinnrks on the political 
puUicatiofisilere, 532. War withSpain in 1739, on account 
of their riokni proceedings in t'-e WcU Indies, 534. Their 
' ^llilcal views, 539 MniiTrs ibni. in 1755, led to the vraf 

witliTraree, 541. Rrn atfs on the mode nt cointiiercing ibis 

war, 542. National dejedlton «i ibofril csents of the war, 4*5. 

* Wr I iitaf pointediii niivr j »tid hit chataQer, 547 Eaecu- 
TtOB ofAdUiirat Byog. 548. CcRfcqoeortsefthjtexarrrt-.rit// 

s Fljhl.il.rifn, 
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Vi'aMij'hment pf the Marine Sncieiy, 549. Profpetoai evefttff 
of th-war, 550 Vln Fui* plan of coiiJuft tfxinimed, 5^7. 
Refleflions on the iC'ms of the peace. $66 Particulars rcliung 
toth'*irtrnt!eonihccoaft of Africa, iv 77 Origin of their Afri- 
can company, 97 Amount of their Have irate, itiJ IftCtf 
connefl ons uuh the UanilU American iflandt, 30J. 

How the Lriglifli irritated the Canbi ag-ainil ihenj, 357 Po- 
ll cat TieU if Lnglaad, v i. Statcif, when fetllements firft 
began to be formed on the Am*rJcan iflandi, 2 I lancet policy 
patfuedby Henrj Vll 4 Cnaiafler of Jimesl. 6 Thcpco- 
pTe Dppofc hii arbitrary principles, 8 Kerie%r of thecivii war 
betweenCharlesl and his p-ifliament, 11 The population of 
the Bniifli Amencm flhnds 10 great nieafure owing to this war, 
12.' Tic good policy of traolpoiting felons lo the American 
plantations, 13. General view of the government of the Anie- 
Tican tftands, 14 The cultivation of /ugar, how miroduccd 
into the American iflands, 16. Motives lor fnmmg the navi- 
gation aG, 17 H (lory of the fifgar trade, 18. conditions 
upon whrcK land to. the AmetveaR tduids v.as fold by iM goveta- 
ment, tij Ltmitationof plantations, it6 RcAraint impofei 
on the properly of the French planters in ibeceded lOands, 1 1&. 
Ill fuweft of railt fettleti on thefc iflands, 119 Ceneial chi» 
rafter of the Englifh \Vci\ India iflands, 1 20 The « hue inha« 
luantsm, dccreafe in proportion to the incrcafeolNegroei, th/, 
Venal^fpini oftheEnglilU, 125 Caufssef tbcRouniliIngflate 
of thelf Wfti India, f-iUtmenu, 124 Amount of ibt receipts 
from thefe coleniet, ia6 Generalcbaraftcrot the cityof Lon- 
don, 127 Rcduftion of Canada, 187 Caufes of the failure 
of the attempt on Q_^iebcc in 1690, 194 Share lh« fur trade 
with the French, 213 

Origin of the difputes with the French In Canada 316 Caufes 
of their firft^tfl fuccefT.s tgiioft the French m America, 317, 
Canada conquered, and ceded to the tnglifli, 333 HutOry 
of the Cnglilli fetilements in North America, 338 FormatioiT 
of the Souili and North Virginia companies, 340. Hidory of 
religion in England ajt. Cniiy ufiirpation* ol the Roniilli 
clergy over the people. 343 bvenis winch fseilitated the rt- 
formation, 346 Defcripiicnof Hud&n's Bay, 3 ^ 7 < Gf New- 
foundland, 392, Cod fifltery on the great t^nk, 398 De- 
fcripiion oCNova Scotia, 415 Account of New England, 429/ 
Lavvs for the eocouragetnentof the whale htUery, 447 Novx 
Gelaia afterward New Yorl, feiaed from the X)urch, 455. 
And New Jcifry, 464 Settlement of Pennfylvania, vi 10 
Maryland, 31 Virginia, 41. The two Carolinat, 56 Geor- 
gia 72 Florida, 82 lutient of the Brinfli terricones in 
Nonh Am-rica, 94 Promote the culture of maize m their let- 
tleinents, 103 Encourag-theimporUiion of naval ftores from 
America, tiiJ The importaiion of American iron abfunlly 
obftnifted, I07 A free impcriation of it allowed, loS The 
governtucnt oppofe the defire of Ibme of the American colo- 

nicj. 
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,niej, cfputtirg cn end to Negro flayer), 1*2 PuLlrthflftlTes 
of. ID the year 1^53, 14a fhe coloniei callrJ upon lor 
. affiftince, 143 '1 he policy of this reqmfiuoo inquired into. 

145. American ftamp atl psiired, 150 And repealed, 
.Other duties uiipofed )n m nead, 151 And epcaled, except 
in the article of tea. ijj UoHon port bill, 154 , Coiiiitirnce* 
menl of ihe Aniericin v/ar, tjo. The Amer can dates alTjine 
indep»nderce, 195 I rogrels of the war ’unh them, 202 
Cautes m Urunm w. hidi operafetl to the ill fuccc6 of the Ame- 
rican war, 268 brror* of th“ir generals in Amcrtci, 210 
War with I ranee Z2i . The mcdiition ofSpaio refufed, <23$ 
Divided Hate of LngUnd at this tune, 236 ^ 

HifloncalTetiew ofihec nftitutiooo* theUritifli government, 
294 Chatifter of the feudal lyllem fnmi.d there bj VViIlia n 
theConqueror. 295 MigeaCharta obtained, 296 Growth 
of the houfe of commrns, liiJ The goicrnment of Clizahcth 
arbitrary, 297 Cai-f s of the civil war under Charles] traced 
thtJ The crown grant^ to William III under a formal com* 

{ latl, ag8 Analyfis of lie prcfcni CnghlK governm-nl, tM 
i the bet\ cSiiAituiion eaitling in the world, ^04 ]is defeats 
^.pointed out, 306 The prctenfionsxif the Cnglilh to i perp*- 
ftual einpireot the Tci, ridiculed. 39;. Hilloryof thejfngl^ilt 
, pavy, , n he (njuAice of impreinng leamep conderooed, 
•>401 Ihctrliberil prolecutton of commerce, 409 
LnginnHt New See fVu; ^ 

£^,b 7/»^M de la, fublUtutcs detached ve/n.ls inAead of fleets 
of galleon#, for carr^inl; on ibcSpaniUj jrade iviih Anienca, iii 

Cflrnrfr<f<ftstes, unfavourable to population, 1(1 471. 
tnierfrifd the priociples chat Aimulaie inanLind tQ, 11,292., 
Eficur.t, hu character, vt 528 i f ■» t 

/rmin« of Canada defcribed v 198 1,. - j 

£fffr^ 1^, account tjf the Dutch colony il ere, ly 275 ^ 

LJjjit lux InJi nt dererrbed wiib their^ lahners a d cufloms, v 

370 Arc pecul irly expof-d 10 b nJne^and tht feurvy, 371 
Eugent, Prince, paironizes the formation ofar\ Auftita-i LaA In 
dia company at O^end, »i aao . » ' 

Eupbra^if, a town bu It byib* Dumplers lapennfylyanii, .account 
o^, M 17 ” ( 

Eurnpe^ why the modern olltuionsor, ire inferior to thof ofan* 
iieniOreece 1 !l How the futj Ction of tothenorthernm- 
▼aders o'" the Roman einjuie, wasracduned 9 Barbarifnof 
_tjrrt-eT Vne'ie rohetrrrher#, lo Tne to "itfie age* o 1 , chanlSe- 
rj»d II l*in. acted by the KoriRan*and Arabs 12 F;rAat- 
lenipc, ai an EaR Ind|a trade I4 General vi w iif the | an- 
her$ ot the principal nation* of, in tl e fit cent h century .31 
- The crufadrs favourable to the civ|t liberties of, j jo \sVe 
, ther the c jnneftton* of wthAfia he ndvantigcous ornot, 11 
358 A review ofthc preleni Rate of 401 i’ rtonal | } eriy 
woreexieoGve in, when the cbaio of leujal fuburd oation was 

1 roken. 
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lifoVcn, l^an In any formsr tinieii iv» i Gonfufion exCitcd 
In» on accotni ol ikc SpaniiK fuecelTon, T 2314 Kcviewoftle 
means by which this quartot ol the world armed at 11s prcfeni 
flate oi ciTtlaalton, M 266 Caufes of the little iriluencc the 
Turhtfli pnnccf bate in the nffairsof, 272 T he tranquillity of, 
Ought to be (ecured hj means Gnuhr to that of the Getmjmc 
bod} , 293 Htftoncal review of t!ic hierarchy of the church of 
Rome, 333 The line poltcv of Luropt delmed, 3C4 The 
Gift totroduflton of ftanding armies, 375 extcided b}r 

this inoovaticn, 377 The art ot fortiheatton invented by the 
Dutch, 37$ ^V3r canted on row with more human ty than 
in antient times, 3B3 Evils refulttng from thegriat incrcafe oi 
foldicrs, 3B4. l^rogrels of nu'iiary navies, jbb, *1 no fuperi- 
only of ihisquariei of the woild over the red, rcfoUingfrom it's 
naval nrenytb, 398 Is rendered u ore quiet at hnd, by i! i diver- 
Goaof horiliiies to the rea.399 Hiftorical deduflion ofth* pro- 
grefs of eoramvrcein 404^ I'iduftr), it’s inipottance to the 
eiiftti'CC of the ftveral Gates rf Europe, 411 Ans and fcienccv 
bruugl t from Afia^by liiderufadeis 452. The al eraiioos pro- 
duced «n, by nianufaclurcs 437 Its rude Gaiein amient 
tiire*, 4(54 tvidCncev ofn’i havicg b-en but tl niy ml abaed 
formcriv 465 I he I^on an co« quetls tended to dep tpulation, 
•465 The antient fotmv o* govemmem unfavounbL to popu- 
lation, 4O7 Otigto ofeap tal citi*s, 469 Fofuta ion depen- 
de-t in great neafite, on the dillribcti n oflmded property, 
470 1 h mate of il - g-eo ai d evil reiol ng from th«r Lifco- 

» verj ct the Laft and I'-e'* I dies, 479 
Eu^atia, St the ifiard acfcriUd, i\ 249. U'» tevdlunons ard 
prefent produce, Nature ol the trade ol that port, 256 
Number ol tnlwbitaris, nnd ih-ir defence’efs ftste, 257 
; ^ 

Ftnrs, the principal places of indc dunng the infancy of com- 
merce, 1 13 Met’'od ol catrjmjon iiade there foniicrl}, 16. 
It S 

Fttlil md IJIdtt It acermfn o'" life Briufli alter pt to eGab'iili a ftt- 
tlement 01 them iii 301 
Fafits/tt, the eatenme irfiuence of, iv C8 

Ftrnanturca n Diazil, hifloiiclil dtjcripucr of that gotemnent, 
III 388 

FerrurJa de Aereti; an iflard on lie coaG of rcrnambi.«ca m 
'' Brazil, dtrfenfed, 11 350 

Feudal fyftcni of yovcrninert, the feadiag print p’cs of, 1 ij 
The tyrao'icJ’ I an e 0*^ II how undermined, lb Oiigio-of, 
VI 268 ‘‘uLf ■'$ in I’oland in all the vigour of Its primu VC in- 
ftitutic-r, 27 . 

Fes account f tl s Gate nnd its inhabitants ji. iS 
Flanders, tra I a-0 n anufaQures early Culin.«icd tl re, 1 t8 
Florida, dif nvered by I once de Leon, v 133, Js negUAed by 
the Spain s and impnidevt y n arageO by the Frerc » 140 

1 he Wench esterniinated by zbe^p«n»Tds» *41 1 ne Ega- 

Vq». \1 Rr nurdf. 
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S niards, in turn, exterminated by the French, thid. Was firft re« 

' fortcd to by the Spaniards for (laves, vr. 82. French fetilcrs 
driven out by the Spaniards, 83. is ceded to llriiain, 87. 
The Spanilb inhabilanis reiite to Cuba, ihjJ. Regulation of 
this province by the Engliib, 88 A colony of Greeks brought 
over, 89. Advantageous fltuation oFihis country. 91. bad 
Florida, a barren, fandy foil. ihtd> Method of cMUzmg^. the 
indian natives o( Weft Florida propofcd. 92. , 

Fort'ofn, a dcfcriptlon of that ifland, and its inhabitants, i. 220. 
Riles to coniinercial iniiiortancc, by the fcitlcuienl of the Dutch 
On it, and the arrival of a colony of Chinefe refugees, 221. He* 
role condnft of Haiiibroeck. when the jftand was bebtged by 

• Coxinga, 222. The Dutch etpelted, 223. ' Why no European 
ftld-mint has fince been formed on tbat lOand, thU. 

rorttj:. Captain, account of Itis voyage to New Goinea, in 
fcarch of fpices, i. 3|2. - . , 

Ftrttjttaititi, the art of, invented by the Dutch, \i. 375 

Fex, of Canada, defenbed, v 200 

Fax, George, the founder of the feft of Qualcen, h's charafler, • 

vi. 6. / 

Frajire. (late of that iingdom hoder Levins Xr. i. 22. 

Charafiler of Dagobert, king of. in the feventh eenturr, »• 

5. Agficul ure recommended by Charlemagne, iW. Tride 
pntronized by St Lewis, 7. Improven.ents attended 10 by 

• fuhfeqt/e r princes, 8. Fifft attempts of the French «t mwI 
adventures to iIk baft. 10. ill coodufled feitlement on Mads* 
gafear, iM An Eaft India company formed by M Colbert, ‘ 

» »i. Make* Surat the cerire of their Eaftem trade, 27 Va- 
dertsVe paval <nierprl2c$ by tie advice ol Caron, their leader, 
46 ‘'end a fliet t’l Siam, ^3. Caufes of iheirT fins* the insr* 
ket of Cochin C'l'm. 63 llcniaiks on the pjliiical adininif* 

• 'troiijn of Lew* XIV 64 \* i(e conduit of \jartin, the di- 

rector of the La{l Indiacompany, 65 Caufesof the declii'cof 
the com] any, 67 Oiicf hiftoiical v/ewoft''e finance* ofFrance, 

72 hxtortior* of »be Lonbafi’s 7S S'alc ol the French 
rctCnnesftt the death o'" Francis 1 -g Clarafitr of tie duke 
de Sallv, a* a financier, 5 o Char*£lcr of M Colbert, 6i* 
Adnihiftraiipjj ol the dulr '/OrJeani, S3 J nr rf Kforaters 
III th i feafon, ifi/i T he tiuke of Orleant tnnt'uic* an effice fflr 

“'th- reiilion of public arcouiiu. 85. l.avi'» famous (blieinefof 
reforniing 1* e finii ce», 87 State of the revenues at the death 
o}l.^«-»X}V. pt- Apoftr-»phc 10 ihffprefenr tiog, on the 
ill e of the ration, *f he «de« Ofirourbon ani* Mauriliu* 

fettle.!, 106 RcTKWcf lie Frercli p-aircironi PI the coaft of 
Ctifoma-drl, at the comiiiVi' emtnt nf the viir,’ in tyj^, ^ilh 
Ih: rngiil,. ,3? I «y, ,y inioihc caufc, of t' i.r mMroMunes 
jnAG*»,^3 Hid ,y tabacen imts !- Fu^ce i<t. 

IVtf ni Hite of ,ha I ,r*cb oa i*e toift et Malitai, ff,' \f,^ 
to IWnjs'.'tf 6 Hint* tlfvA 1 fot ste itf o a m, of li f,, ir fia- 
eacc to the ijiU, 190. ,Cbara««r of the leeach bi bn. and 
, f 03 .aiLj 
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femath cathc ititipathy between them and theSpanhrds, 273.’. 
Their prefent miercourfc with China. 354. General review cf 
iLeir Eallern condufl trd poVicy, 3^0. 

Sculeoientj ineii^ted by the French in Iliaii!, 5 i 5 .‘ 
ftemarks on ihe pc»re ct Atx )a Cbapetle. 536 Uryulli- 
liable commerces'ent of hofttl liesbytbehrgViftiia i;55, wlih- . 
out a previous declaratron of star, $4* The Freech furccfiful 
In the early (liges ef this war, 545 Hot precipitate ihcinfelvea 
into a train of difaRers, 546, eirrapcJ tlefcatsanddiilrefresi 
550. Guadalupe taken, 552. Mwioicotaken. $^3 OvenunS 
wr peace made to Mr. Pitt, and the ufe he made ef them, 539. 

GencralreOciliorsonthcpermanency cl the circuniftances of 
France, iv. 390. TheCaribbee IITinds fettled under an caclufive 
“company, 31 5. Millakes tfCotbett,3t8. The colonies redeemed, 
andthrovt*!! open, 320. ButopprelTcdby taxation, Heavy 
duties' impoM on commodities CTpotted ffom them, 322* The 
admialdraiion of the colonies refonred, '326. Settlements at> 
lempt^ in Guiana, 330. Argutrents of the miriPr)’ in favourof 
renewing thefeattempts, 335. Plm adopted forthis f^Tpofe,337. 
Errors m the execution, 33S‘ Proper meafires for fettling and 
iroproTiogGuiaftt. 346. Frefentrtateofrrcheh Guiana. 354, 
Accooriof theifland cf St. Lucia, 357. Mai'i-lco, 371. Gut* 
dalnpe, erd it’s dependercies, 397. St. Doininge, 4r5. Sum- 
marr of the imports from the American colonies, 460. Re- 
matKsen the ei'sb'id.ment ofproperiyinthe Frcaeh iilard^, 
483 On the levy of taxer. 48?. wrticularly tbai cn Negtcr 
fiascs. 488. Military {late of the iflar *s, 445. Regclationi’ 
ofinheritaoce, 499 Pajmtnts of debts in ihecolomes how 
provid^for/503. Frarce unable to draw home all the pro- 
duffensefher colonies, 5 '3. A rrguhtioa of the prohibitory 
laws rccoininended, 514. 1 ce ccfinmercc of the colOaiet ought 
not to be fuhjcfled to the expence and delays oFa flaple la 
Trance, 516, Whether the admiaitlrauon of colony guverniuent 
be xefied in proper hands 5t9. OrcooduQed on proper prin- 
ciples, 5x1. Ahcra'IoraneceflarytobeoiademiheadmimPra- 
tion of tbe French iOands, $34 Whether France can eftabirfli 
a formidable cavy, 55t. The proper fuears to stuta ibis entL 

'supplant the Englifh ia rhe fugar trade, v. 19 SeitJe- 
mcQts in North Anerica, firfl pro'^oted by Admiial Cohgnj, 
13,8. Caufe ot the oiifcarnaee cf the'r Grft elTorO, 

The French fstile Cape Breton, zzb. And Si.‘ John. 234^ 
Difeoxcry of the river hliCiQippi, 236 Account ot the famous 
^Laxt, and his feheroe, 242, DefciJpuon and feiilemei t of Loui- 
Fsna, 24a Review of theconfcquencesofper'ecuting the Pro- 
teftants in France, 260 Louifiana ceded to Spain, aSr. Exa- 
n iratioi nto tl j right cf France to make i' is transfer, liiJ'. 
Origin cf the d “putes with the ^glifla in Canada, 316 Ca» 
K r X nada 



index 

1)3(12 ceded to the Englifli, 334 Ced fflieryat Newfoond- 
land, 407 Eflablifliments left them by treat) to carry on thu 
filiiery, 411 Amount of their cod fiilicr), 41 » 
AcLnov/lcdgestheindepcndcnceoftliebnuiliAtn rtcancoloaies^ 

VI Hi WarwilhEftgland, *25 Conftitutional errors m tic 

navy, 226 Remarks on tbecondudcf this govcrni ent rcrpetl- 
ing America, 230 MotiTcsofFrancein afTillingthtAinenw"** 
2.32 Hiftoncal retiew ofthe goverrniepl of, 315 LewisXI 
properly the firft monarch of France, 316 Cai fes ' bich ope 
rate to retrain the tyranny of the Lii gs of, 3tb Attempts of 
Lewis XIV to el^abh/Ii a maniimc tcree, 393 His firft 

exp oils \bid His miftahts, 394 Complexion of the French 
comm-'ce, 409 Subjefls of utih y, but lately attended to by 
French writers, 526 Rapid revival of the fire arts in, $ 3 ° 
Tranht>«ttjt, its high cAimation among the antsents. and their 
catition agamft the frauds <sf the woiknien who prepared it, i 99 
Trark! n Dr his obfcrvations on the rapid population of North 
An erica vi 123 ^ 

Fraudt profeflional, (he confctence eafiJy reconciled tothepraC' 
( ce ot, VI 416 

Fftdtritk III King of PrulUa, clwrafler 'of, ii 230 Eftabhf^f* 
an Lad India Company at Embden, 251 The ceinpaoy faihi 
252 Refl dlions on his adtmniftraiion, thid Apoftropfie to* 
aS3 Refom s the art of war, VI 362 
Fudmc the faflory of founded by the Danes, 11 sr 5 . 
Funtijitf' tie nature and offices of explained, t 163 Ii\** 

v’gelfe 164. , 

Frtnierae, fort m Canada, it’s (Ituation, and occafion of tl* 
eiefl on, v 297 

Frezin Oftun, the Ruffian accounts of, to be doubted, 1 40 
l-utnus, /idnral, ftory of Ins voyage from Callao into Hudfbn* 
Biy V 3S1 

Functal, town of, on the liland of Madeira, fbnee account 

Furt an account of t^ofe an itials in Canada wh ch rurniflt 
V 196 1 he trade with the Indians for, delcnbed, 2t3 


„ G 

Calffn river, on thecoafi of Africa, defcribed with iLe trade car 
ried cn tl “fc iv S( * 

G lit ) IS cunjcclures concrrniag tf e fgure of the earth, alarm 
the clergy- vi 342 Invented ihe telefcope, litj 
Cal ffanitre, gcvtrn r of Caraua liseharaflcr, and cordufl to 
w^rd the 1 ngriTi, v 316 

CitlUn rj the conneflions of, finini the depravation of manneis, 

.VI 563 ; 
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Gam, Vifco de, Ms fifft tcja^c 10 ibo Cafl InJicJi i. 37 * 'Dir* 
covers Calicut, nnd rctiimi to Portugal, gi. Hi$ fucccflcsra- 
vourablc to tliC Civil libcrtici of Caropc. t to. 

Gaahijjutx, and the trade earned on there defcribfd, iv. 79. 

account of tl e EtJtopnn faflotief up that river, »• 487, 

Thctiavi*ationorihIs river,andthalof Hughleydcfcnbcd.^SS. 
Commercial intercourfe, how conduftedon thefe two rivers, 489. 
Crt/fff, Pedro de la, a niicri. arrives in Peru vlth powers to ref- 
late the province, in. 46. HhchataQer,r^/</. Defeats Gonzales 
Pirarro, and fenterces hint to death, »ft /. ^ 

Gtah, aniient, retrofpeft of ihcAaicofcommerce amongthcro, 
ii. 2! Heavy duties iiiipofed on land and water carriage under 
thcFranls, 3. Sec /rarer. ' ‘ * 

Ctnius, how hr influenced by climate and governmtot, i. jgt. 
How difiinguiflied, v. 140. 

Gtirgta, in North Aiucrict, it*s (iiuation and extent, vi. 72, 
Is peopled by infvUcot debtors from England, 73 Under 
the care of genera! Oglethorpe, thU. Js ftrengthened by the 
arrn-il ©f other fculerr, 74 Decline of the colooy, 73, 
Caufes of it’s ill fuePefs, 76 Recovers by the governthent.' 
being taken out of private hands, 8t. Prefeni fiate of the 
province, liiW. > ‘ 

Ctrm/y^ general view cf the manners of the Inhabitanrs, ia the 
fifteenth century, { 24. ThepoUticalconfliiution of that em« 
pire examined, vi, 290. The tranquillity of tbeempire feetired 
oy Maximilian, aqx. Why deficient in colteftive power and 
®n«rgy, 294. Obdaclei to the commerce cf this empire, 411. * 
Girgfr^ the plant defenbed, it's difiereol forts, and cuftoiijary 
ufes lo Afia, i. 437. • . . ’ 

Cin/trg, defenption, and tcpuled virtues of this root, 11.317. Is 
'higHy valued by the Chinefc, 318, Is foond in Canada,'^ 
V. 309. The trade with, toChin**, ruined, 310. 

Ghrj, true, is the lot of virtue, notofgeoius, it. 18S. 

Gej, the ifland and city of, delcribed, r. 94. Nature of ids 
govcrrincnt at the arrival of the Portogucie, 95. Is taken by 
Albuquerque, thij. And fortified, ihj Ids prefent decayed 
ftate, 441. 

GoU, the corrupter of all gOTcmnieiis, ii (ji. Andfilver, the 
relatue values of,' how averaged, 350 The necefTity of 
keeping Up the circulaiion of thefe metals, 368. 'Reneflionson 
theenorroiiiesby which tbefemciiUare procured, 505. Pro* 
dupe of the mounuinS ofZacaieras.' 510 Lehmann’s remarks 
on the means of procuring them, i». 102. Where found, ta 
the valleys of Peru, 136 Mines of Huantajaha, 138. ' Of 
Poiofi, 139.- OfOruro', v46. "Thefe metals lofe their value 
in proportion as their quantity is multiplied, 287. The thirlt 
of, prodnCtiveof the word of alltraSic, that of Haves, 408, 
*1 heir nrnn'^rr.nnat to each Other, in'varians daces nod 
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GoUGaa/t accoant of the natire Africani of. 65 Method 
of the natives in procuring gold, 70 It’s extent, and the 
European tafloncs fettled there, 8t 

Cambroan defenbed, and a trad* eftabli Ii*d there by the Erglill;, 
Gaf^^^ the iQind of, ^efenhed, ijr 76 

GafrcH, buexpeduton to North America and difcoverv ol \-W 
England, v 340 

Gj>Urhurgk made |hc feat of the Sttptjifb Eaft India Company. 


II ^332 

GivcrtiBt-ii general refleflions on tne complic ted nature of> 
I 196 Civil and religions, the dilbn^ion between iracco. 

III 216 Parallel between 00® founded on njulltce, nndcre 

founded on virtu- vi i Neither of ihefe fpccics of govern 
nient to \»c found, 3 Politicil conioared with tnat ol a pn 
yat- family, 128 V/aralwaysf«rnidi-s a pCi, eace for ufurpi 
tions, 150 American tJe^s ot, i6t igS T be various revu 
luions of, faced, 26+ h^ilitary and defpoiie, rec procall^ 
tend to cacfi oth-r, 271 A*’'**)'^* of the government of Great 

Britain, 2gS PernTcious eonfquencR ol authority lo. 

The comp exien of, di.t-rminei tn- chnnft'r of thole who lire 
tinder It, 353 Pflliey and legiflAtiond flinguiflied 354 V« 
lies wording to the claraflerof the prince, 3^7 Afecro* 
eonfotracy earned on by all monarchies againA tree Hates, 3$9 
Djafogue between the Awbor and a m niHcr of ftaie, ei the 
arcana of government, 49^ * 

Geufgue/, Dooiintcde, revenges the treatment of h $ ceuattyBie*! 

on the Spanu'ds «r Florida, V 142 
Gramsfit, a Ouccaaecr, bu billory, 111 513 Surpruet Cam- 
peachy, 514 

Cranaja, aceoun* of th- Moonfh Vingdom of, »n Spain, ii 40^ 
Is reduced, tbid Tc/ms of capitulation granted to them, 
111359 Cruel nerfecutionof the Moors by I’hilip II Es* 
pjIHon of.anJ the corfc»toenccsof th s infatuated m-afiire 260 
— ■■■ — , New, n South America ns extent and climrte, in 83 
Account of the nativrt 84 1 hey are reduced by SpaoiHi ad- 

vcniureri, ihJ Eraggerat^J afcounls of the firft riches of iht» 
country, 85 rurmflies emerald*, itU And, gall, 86 !» 

S tcrredundertheviccroyalty ©f Peru. 87 Iheferociyof 
e naiiver fofirned by the Diiflionaties 88. Mines more at* 
leiided to there than agriculture, iiij Indications of ihe 
ybundanee of 11 s mioeral fichev, 89 Derenption of it's caol' 
tal e ty, ItiJ 

Crtat Britain See En^fanJ 

Grant, the oataral cHCumnancea of. p-euliitly ftrfturible lo cfttn 
nterce. 1 6 The aniteni hnuu tons of, foperfor to tlwife of 

modern tnift 8 View of the Greek empire when attjcb^ b/ 

the Arabs, 14 Subretfioo of, 101 CmeraJ revirw of the 
^ biftery 
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hiflorycif, wiili n cMrafler of thr nattrcs of, vt i 66 , A re- 
view of \) c amienJ ctinwicc of the Grecian flaies, 40+ W y 
famous for fJie fine aT{s, $21 U’s former ard pf fcol ate 
contr'xft'‘d, 527 

Critks aniicnt iheir -enus for the nartellous cxen’P^«fi«d, 
>i> 5SS ln<^i iry into ih*tr fabulous accounts of ihe Amazons, 

GremtJa. ore of tht Canbbee Iflands, c’efcnbcd. v 82 Is fifft 
fettled by tHt Frencli thd Latiacrdtiiary tribunal formed to 
Condemn a rapacious Frenc^ governer, 84 h cultivated from 
Martinico Is ceded to Lnghnd, 86 Errors nf tlh new 

proprietors, tluJ lt*i prefini etporis to England, 8S 
C’tBaJtrtSt general account of thtfc tflands v 89 
Cuadahftt illand of, taken front the French by tSe^rnglifii, 
111 55a Defcripiion of tv 397 Diflirfl on Ictween Guada- 
lupe ard Grind Terre, ifit/ Itsfir' fcltlcmeni I y the French, 
and the depredations they fuSeredfrom tic name Catibs, 308. 
Other difadrantages the colomfts 'aboured under, 309 It’s 
ptefent profpentt owing to it’s corqucfl by iJie Enghm, 401. 
Various fvllcii s fince adopted by Franee in the government of 
thisifland, 402 Ifiandsdepeadent rn rt, 40; Prereni flate 
of all thefe iflinds. 407 Exports of Guartauipe, 409 De- 
fetipttonof the hatbour of Pitre Point, 410 Improvements to 
be expected In this iCland, 4tt< Exammation of us defence 
agaiail invafion, 412 

Guam, (ftepfinctp^ of the Marianne iflands, defenbedt »« 530. 
Agriculture introduced into this tfland by M Tobias a late go* 
vercoi, 531. 

Gvanatvt a wild fpecies of anmal m Peru, defcribed, in 12$. 
Their fleece, 127 

GuaneaVchca, account of the quicLfilfer mites there, m 143. 

Unwholefboienefs of the air, 144 
Guatimaia, account of the provioces over which the audience of, 
extends Its jQrifdiQion, It 545 Account of the province and 
city of, 546 This c»ry the ebanoe) of communication wiib 
Peru, 547 InftruCtions for the inyaders of this City* 54® I*» 
bov’ever, now deflroyed by an earthquake, iW. A new city 
planned, $$0 

Guittinofn, a fuccefibr of Moniezoma defends thecity of Mexico, 
agatnft Cortez, 11 454 H« cruel ireatme/ir and death, 455. 
Cuaya^tl, the town of, in Peru, defcribed, iii 115 , Peculiar 
feird of 1 purpTc dye fbuodon the eoaif, titf Trao’e of this 
town, ti7 Inconveniences the mbabiiants ate fubjefl to, 
" thJ 

Gutana, boundaries of, iv *58 Remarks on the foil of, wJi 
Account of tbc^growib of niangrovts 259 Estcnfive rao- 
talTts, 260 Dutch felllcment at iurifiatn, a6l BebCe, *74. 
Efleqnibo, 3?$ D-merary. Coufeof the btJ lie of 
i the Dutch feiUcmentsm this country pointed out, ajv D f»a- 

vaatige 
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vantages cf the climate, *77, Trade of the Engllfli to that 
country, 283 Manners and cuftoms of the natives 328 
Traditionary reports refpeflmg the territory calletl El Dorado, 
329 Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to thiscouni^ ntJ At- 
tempis of the French loi'/cttle It, 336 HI fu'-cefs of, 334 Ar- 
guments urged m''f2V0U? of Jei^v/ing iheir attempts 33S 
Errors in the plan adopted for ihr purpofe, 3^8 Deftruflion of 
a large colony btoughi ove' at the commenceiftcnt of the rainy 
fealon, 3^1 The country upbraided oft accouftt of this dlfaf- 
ter, ^42 Account Of thecoaft belonging to Ffiince, 34 j Ch- 
mate, 345 Soil, Succeisfuicnl untion of M Mallnner 

346 Proper ineafures for ftuling and improt^Ing this diflri£t, 
fe/J Cbara&cr of the interior nature^, 34S Mean* propofed 
for civilizipg’tlicTTr, 349 The bou idaries*oug t previoufly to 
be fettled, 353 Prefent ftate of French GniJna, 354 * ^ 
Ci/ifiM, account of the firft (xpedinons of the Ptirtuguc/* to the 
coafl of I 36 Ini^uiry into the caufe of the black colaur of 
the natives of, iv 42 Only two feafon* in that c» iintry fo 
The air there corrupted by moraffes, jt Soil ofthediftcrcnt 
d>n:n€ts, Thev-ncrncoafirof, ftcure and the f a calm, 
S3 Winds and currci IS >//f 1 he natives theredeft tuteof 

Emery, 54 Manner of cleGin^ ibcif cl ief|* m the petty 
Rates, 35 Manner of fending embalbes from one Rate te» 
•noiher, 56 Caufes of their wars, and Tnam^er of Carrying 
tbcni on, 57 Power of their princes, thJ Tb-ir rel pion, 
58 Man ers 'and cudom 60 Low ri|te oParts among 
iheNegnes, 61 Ircaiment of their women, 6a Hiftort- 
cal account of (he (lave trade, 71 Story of an fcnghnnfurgeon 
left there, 106 s ^ , 

Guinea, New, fpices found growing there by clipfam Forreft, 

* 33* • " * 

Gupavu! AJolfhus, king of Sweden, diffuJes a martial fpint among 
his lubje^ts It itB * 

Gu^irvus ftaic of Sweden at his accefTion to the eiovrn, 
'■II 226 His ill policyin (butting his ports againfl the Laheet 

fhips, 227 ' 

Guzprat, the pennfula of, defcnb*<!, it 27 A colony of Per- 
Hans fettle there, 28 Flourifhesin art and commerce, 2&- 
Is reduced by Sultah Akbar, 30, Pnoeipal nianufa^ares of 
the province, 44 

H 

in Nova Scotia, fettled bjr dilbanded Enghlb foldiers, ’ 

V 4*4 

Jtamtr^fk the Doich minider at Formola. fiis heroic eondufl 
when that iflind was befirged by Coxinga the Chincfc niraie 
I * 1 * 

7 /.ip/e Tmnr, thefiid edabbiliment oG l 17 *■ 


fltffirr/i. 
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Jiafftntfs, whether more to b?expea-d in faiage OfCivihted fo- 
ci'iy, V 359 

Ihrnn's Ealtern, "■•ncral atyouni of the interior ccconomy of, 

« 37. 

UtjUngt, Mr governorgeneraIofBcngal,howheacquiredpoflcf« 
iionofth‘India I code >t laws, 1 48 

and Cips, sccjuntot t toU partestn Sweden, 11 248 
Ihiufy a cacKjuc of Hifpanioj, his unfortunate bitlory, 

IV 15. 

lh’(t ni^t itiached by the bnglidi in 562 Review* of the 
error , aoth of the hcfi gtra and the belieged. 563 Cap tU- 
latC5, 566 Mot ves 01 Its fin\ fe iVement, IV 217, Improve- 
ments of Ills town, 231 The harbour, 232 The llrenglh 
of u s foriificitions examined, itiJ 
Ilflnt, bi it’s fize, fitunion, and inhabitants, defcfibed, 1 493 
The cltmat unfavauraWe to vegetation, 494 The town, gar- 
nfon, and trade of, 495 

/i rrj ol burgundy, carncs a number of French knights to aflid^ 
t e Portuguez- a^i ft the Moors, 1 130 ” 

// nj Prnce, fun of Jyhn, Lingof Portugal, cullivatesthc art of 
navmiion, i 30 

Htnry VH. of England, review 0! his plan of government, 

V 4 

lltnry VIH of England, b^w enabled to exclude the power of 
the pope over his fubjefli and feixe it himfelf, v 346 
Httrady of the cbtiftian church, a hiftoncal review of, vi 333, 
lligblandtfs, of Scotland, their character, manners, and cuftumt, 

^ VI 6t How hrft induced to emigrate, 65 Citraordmarr 
ftoryofone, 85. 

HiffanltU See DammgQ 

Jljlcry, a fuminary view ofthepnnapalobjcfls of, v 128. 

the pernicious tendency of, vi 443 
Hanffly, proYcliional, feldamfbund among mankind, vi 415. 

Hdhnd, rife of tl;)e republic of, 1 204 The Counts of, become 
indcpirtdent of ih6 Lmperor of Germany, aqS Is fubjefledio 
ihc boufc of CurgLndy and aficrwar* to that of Anuria, 

The feven provinces of, fettled by r-rw^ees from Flanders, 210 
The republic becomes powerful b/ wife laws and commerce, 
all Ejlabhiliment of the Elit'lAdn Company, 215 Im- 
portance of this Company to the repijbl c, 342 Analyfis of the 
government of the United Provnlces Of vj 309 TheStadt- 
hoiderlhip made hereditary. 31* Whether this office may not 
become the inftrument of opprcfllon, thtd On what fecu- 
suy the liberties of the Dutch depend, 31 z Are liable to fall 
under the yoke of monarchy, 314 Circumilanees thatfavoured 
the growth of their maritime Itreaglh, 391 Rife and progrefs 
of their conicncrce, 406 Advantages derived from the muation 
of the United Provinces, 407 Other co operating caufea of 
their profpcrity, 408 See DulrJ. 

Usidurat, 
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}{snJuras, fettlcmcnts formed bj iheLrglini between ibcMpe tif, 
and Labe Nicaragua, u 55? Ther exports from thence. 
The gulph of, fettled by piratei for the purpofcd! deal- 
ing »n logwood, 557 The lib rtjr of cutting logwood there 
fecured to the ^gltlh, 

Ihrftt, pecul ar excellenee of rhofebred in Arab a, 1 397 
I 10 itah, and (he managemeRt oflhem, thi political tcniencyof 
CO fdered, n 219 

the antiquity of, m 324 I* generally abu fed 325 
Has decreafed (n proportion a< the intercourfe of nations in« 
crcafe^ 326 , 

fhlieniot , at the Cape nf Good Hop* their manners an 1 cunoms 
defcribed, » 274 Thnr women, 273 Rtfl Qions on their 
national habiti 274 Striding inllance of t' etr attachment to 
their national habits, 266 

//w/nan, Corneliui engages the Dutch in an tt empt to eftiblilh 
a trade wiih the Calf indies, 1 213 Commands t e hrA /hips 
Cent Out, tbiJ 

'Ilua/eart the brother of Aiabalipa, inca of Penj, difpuici ihcem- 
pire with him, tu 14 Makes large oiTers toPizatro topUcc 
him on the throne, 1^. 

fluJfint B1J1 and its climate defcribed, v 367 The fur of 
animals there changed to white by ih* winter, 368 Peculiari- 
ties of the fcaiiered natives, 369 How this bay wasdifecver«d» 
aod obtained it‘s name, 313 betilement of, by the Ciglilh, 
374 Tur trade between the tngliflx and ^ the Indians, 
Capital and profits of the Englifti Hodfon’s Ba/ Company, 375* 
Attempts to find a North Weft paflage to the Laft Irdiis ih''Ough 
this bay, with an e*atn‘naiian of tl e ar^mcnts n favour of 
fuch a pa/Tage, 376 This paflage thouid he fought for toward 
Welcome Bay, 3’'8 1 be company unwilling to Lave fuch a 
paflage difcovcred, 380 

fjudfont Ri-otr, tn the piovinccof New Yori, the navigaliooof 
defcribed ¥.461 

llaglty^ a Dutch fctilemenC in Bengal, defcribed, i 468 
lljmmtng ^ir/J, of North America defcribed Yi go 
Hurficanti in the Wefl Indies defenbed, with an inquiry into the 
caufes of ihern, m 472 ^ 

IJjgtr Ml Khan, engages in a war with the Engli/h Eaft India 
Cempaoy, 1- 467 

IljpitbtJii, the time fpent in forming of, fufpends onr re/earches 
after truth, iv 48 

^ 2 . 

i 

Ja}ap defcription and propentes of that root, 1 489 Its me- 
dical app] cation, 490 

Jamaica iheitlandof taLen fronrtthe Spaniards bytheEnelifh 
commanders Penn and Venables, iu 49a The Spaniards retire 
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to Cutit 493 Dcfctiptionof ilie jfland, V. 42 ThccliuJte 
•unwlolftie, 43 Trinfaftion* between ColunbusaaJ the 
enginal naiiycs / The natives eiicrininateU by the Spani- 
ards, 44 Chirattcr of the Engtiili conqjtrors ot this iflAnd, 
45 CharaSlcr ol governor Dudley, 46 Ref rw of po'i caj 
regulai ons in forcvllere, 47 Ha v Jejii aie niid- hoicl^ 
ilere 4S Partial lai^s ol inheniarCw, >!nd Nature and 
jn'n~cr of the ilJ ci trade earned On with the Spaoiards, 5* 
T*ie ports of the iflarxl made free, $3 Prpduftion* cult vaied 
th Ttt 5\ IniroduCt Ot ol the fugir cane. 5 ^ Prefent (late 
of popuUiion and culuvai on, 58 Tax**, 59 Xxporti to 
L^gtam 3 , 61 Dc'criplion of the Jiarbouf* round the cosft. 
f)i De'^tu^lion of Port Royal. 64 Riftfof Kingdon, 65, 
Jciehe£lual in*alu e$ taLcn to edabliflt Ktngl^on as the metro- 
pohsofthe iQancl 66 The planters haraileJ by bands offu- 
gmve Negroes, 67 U homahe lohabitanis are unable to re- 
duce, 69 A treaty made witbthe fug riye (lares by governor 
lielawney 70 Scrcretfcarineniofthe Negro flaveilhere, 73. 

• AJ»aavaJ|«aod.<ifi'd'<aalag«o{vhefv\U'il.otvoCiKtetClatid, 74 
kng of England bischaraaer, 1 367 Difrcgards the 
infults offered to theEnglilh nation in the fcaft, 371 Howm- 
dneed to pref*r epifcopal church eoteromeni to the Prefbytenan 
dtfciphne, v 347 

yariMlI king of England, hts chara£ler, and the corfeqjanceiof 
kis being depofed, t 383 

JaBizarUt, ihofe troop$4b«mafters 0! ibeTurkilH empire, t *8 
VI *71 

Jafart, the antiquity and form orgovernment of that empire » 
177 The religion of the country formed from its nai ril cir- 
cumffa'ices, 178 Coropanfon between the education ol chil- 
dren there and in Ch na, iSo The Portaguez- favourably 
receiieJ there iSt Produce of the country, tktf Arevo- 
lutm mtbegoverdinentof,z2| Progrefs of the Chriihan eli- 
gion there, saj Tbc Chnlluns furitmfiy p-rfeoitcl by the 
new emperor *16 The Portogueze expelled and the Du ch 
tolerated 217 Articles of their trade with ihiscounlry tiii 
Remarks on the national char-flerof the Japanefe, and the po lej 
of ih-ir gover-icent, 229 'Vhy they refnfed to receive the 
Englifh 379 

Javot frl aite up sof me Dutch tolrade wilh that lOand t 314 
A faftory cPabl fhed there by Admiral Warw clt ji6 The 
inanoets of th* inbab tants defenbed a88 Hoai the Enghih 
came to be fupplanied tbeie by the Dutch 289 A new of 
the policy cbferved by the Dutch id (Irengthcning their eUab- 
iifliment in the ifland, 200 Stale of their trade wuh Baniam, 
293 With Cheribo*, iW And with Mttaram 294 The 
people defraitded by the Dutch in their mercantile dealings 397 
Delcriptiop of BataTia, 298 Odd bn laJ cuftotn in that jfland, 

^ JteUuJitr, 
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Jtalufsn, nat onal, thccomrroncffefljof* %.4t6. 

‘Jrrffj, New, .fee Nixu JtrJej 

tlie principle* on wlucli ihey coinIuQed rhcir miJTion to 
I’aragus), ni 103. Confined themf-ke* to the art* ot pcrlua- 
fion, 204 Tlicir ditjfion of Und*, 205 Eftabliili « lyllcm of 
regularity that prevented crimes, ilid T heir govcrnrocni 
thcocraiical, \htd riicirretjjiouintes rendered fttirailing 207. 
Arc calumnated, ao8 Cajfcof their falle accufations, 214 
Condud the trade of the natnes, tltd Rcflcilions on tli-ir 
fcheme of gotcrnnient, si8 The uiiflion of Panguay taken 
hut of ilcir hands, 220 Civil ^ the native, of htSTi!, 330 
The great refpeft they gained there, thd The refuh of liicir 
human* labour* compared \Mth that of the SpariHi and J'oriu* 
gueze forces, 341 inflance of the confidence repofe 1 in them, 
332 Lztraordinary fermon of Anil ony Vieira, on the fuccefs, 
ot the Dutch ngatnfl Draiit. 310 Tbeir million up the river 
Amazon*, 360 Incjuiry mio the motives of their niillionary 
labonri, 361 Dectaraiian of nnold miffionary, 562 
yejvjCInfit a review of his life and mitlion, vi. 331 * 

yms, how they came to be ftigmatized for exorbitant ufury, 1 
16 Cruelly opprefTcd in France, 11 74 In Portugal, billorical 
recount ol, >11 316 Whypeculiarly ezpofed to ihe perfecu* 
tton of the inquilition, tlti Were bani (bed to Brazil, 318 
Driven out of Portugal to the great injury of their trade, 435 
How tied to honed dealing in Jamaica, v 48 Benevolest 
• vvinietoftheautliorforihisnceofmen, 60 Their charafler 
conllantly fupported under all viciflltudes, vi 66 
/vmrWsiy of (he Toul, the dofltine of, how fuggefied, vi 251. 

of fcamen, tbe LogliBi cuHoni of, conOemned, vi 401. 
/Afizs of Peru, conje6lureascotb*irorigii). Ill 20 Theiritietbod 
of extending their empire, 203 
/nnn/inenfedehned, vi 561. ' 

tree defcribcU, ii 492 IPs proper foil nnd culture, tbtj. 

1 he fpeciesof, 491 Method of preparation, 495 It’sules, 
496 The places where It ischiefly cultivated/ Aid Succefs- 
fgl cultivation of, lo South Carolina vi 69 
Indu/lrj, commercial, iha general maxims of European policyal- 
teredby, VI 412 It’s happy operaiiors, 413 
Infantry the moll formidable in war, », 27 ? 

Iphtniancr, hnw fecured at Conflartiinople, m 152 Remarks 
on the light orprimogcnviure it 499 A dtvifion of inherit* 
once, how kr injunous to the Amencan lOands, 501 •f’jie 

AgiK* jv^pvniiugwmuithobiSiiulaii ,iri.’lhr«infton.aroi'‘CJnaai, v 
294 The eotaiis of efiates unfavourable to population, vi 
47 « 

India, cr Indoftan, geographical detertpt on of that countrr, 1 
41 Pecuhariiy of the tealbnstfa>'re, rW Why, probably the 
hrTt inhabited pan of the ^asth, 44 Religon, government 
and iranncrs of Che natives, 45 k be difTeient calls or dalles 
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tte people, 69 CofjeflurM as lo tl^c four.daiion of tVefe 

ojftmQions, 74. Auftcritiespraftifedby the Jagucys, orlodan 
monks, 76. Le^l reftriflicp* as to food, 80. 1 be pnncjplc 
on which L\ing wi^es burn theiuGUes wjth their deadhuibacds 
inquiied i-to, 81. T he courage of the natives founded rather 
on prejudice than on chatwcler, 83. Lou (late of arts aod 
fete*'ccs. 84. The fource ofthc 'errors in their po’itical frCcto, 
inquired into, 87 Sia’e of the coertry at the frft arrival of 
the Pjrttigucie, 89 Hiilortcal ftccouai of the Eurepeao coa- 
trercewiih. 96. ■■ ^ 

\Yas an ioeibaulltb’e frrd of faions and wordcr to theantlest 
. Greeks, li. 114. Caotts tf ii*» early p'lpu’aticn and dvilira- 
tior. .liJ. Ikcacne an eafy rorquell to Alexander, 115, j la 
. u“iica under t! c dominion ot Strdrocotes, Get ersl view 

of the Tcvoluiiccs it urderwert urtil fubjedlcd to tlw Patan«, 
ihtf. Ii corquered by Taireijaac, 116 ]s reduced underthe 
dominijn of Cabar, 117. The en pire of the Mogul Tartars 
c\ab I'lted, thj Tl e peuer of thcrorquerors rcUrained by 
their jrfcriorii) in riuiibc's to the ratiret, 120. Larded pro- 
perty Ir, how held and parcelled out, izi. Taxes, 122. Se- 
euni) of petfeeal property, tttJ. OficBiatten of theMojcI 
etnpetor in his public appcaiances, 124 Is cafily corque^ 
by Kouli Khan, izy. Calamities produced by thisdiliHer, 
191 */. European n-erchaats reduced to attempt tsmtoricl potter 
for their own feCJfily, 128. This fcheme begun by Dupleix» 
the French gorerior of Fondicherry, UiJ Aceourteftbe 
neighbouring enemies to the MoquI gotcremenr, 135, ^\ie- 

th-r cemntercul Inietcouife tvith, be advantageous to 
Luiop-, trqmied imp, 358. Thelm hi be’ween oectFanes 
and luxuries rot eafy to tc dcEned, 360. The wafte of (ires 
in tcyages corrCdettd. 3O1. Hasiftircduced new ariKlescf ta- 
da'lry, 362 ObjcQron tkxj Indu tlfoiLs the treafutes oFl^ 
unisetfe, anfi cred, 364. T he ncccFiiy of keepng up a e.t- 
ca'inoj cf g"’d ard hUer, pmrled out, 36B. General rerirce 
ot co"do*. and pol cy ot tliofe Eu-opean ration who have 
■cpe..ed an tntercojrfe wiiti iVtc tcg'ons, 3^9 Uemaiks on 
the V ftk oppoR'ft the names hue rrtdtf to t'^eir Lurcpein 
inesdets, 371. I‘o!r«cal otcomfaa'es of the ra'hes, 372. 
Ontite.iiiJ Rtligoo, J73 Lo\e.«»^. Tl -ir inanrerof car- 
. Trngon war, 374 * Obfticlcs lot*te i isl reJuvlKa cf rheceua- 
• -try br Europeans. 377. Divided date cf 0 e lc«era' p'irccs cf, 
when the Lorrpears hid amved, J7S. The ot the Lu» 

tepeanx ie,nUi<d by rbei* ideas <t li e Mitj t#s. 3S0 The 

■ snof extenCse iheir poffcfliop* there, the greater ihe experxe 
«f maintrg them, 3S1. Their luilrart ciSabt flin-reti JiU the 
raiivts with tpp'ehenfioD*. . hutep-tn gairilcrs grr^t 

■ d*ai' , to the motbet cauwc*, th-L 1 nctr ste' i» tleie will 
pioi cte fperdy resolutions tl* a.q lire rapid fa tunes, 382 I’.e« 
Ik. f,i jHi f estn.s. »’tJ. trcitrttrai urdcfiCf ol trctrpa- 
cinc suwt, 383* DiCcUktoa cf the queUtuQ wuailct liejedtx 

ttad* 
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♦hi Jc 6ught to te comlufled by «clufi\ e Companies cr It d open/ 
385. 1 he naiurc of ihu trade ftatedi 387 W it mull be 
carried on b) afTuCiaiions, 38S Wliofc interell vould be td 
unite m one company, tot The otigm ot their cxciufive nn* 
vilcger, 395 T he po'Iifca! conccffts of a Company /ImuldbC 
veiled in the Hate, 396 
Indian Ocean. M Uutche'i account of. ! 4 ° 

Indians of South America, reticM of the aniient and prefcui Hate 
of. 111. 229 Great deAruCtian of. IS the mines, 270 
Indies, how ditlingulfli**d intoLtA and Weft, 111 314 
/Rj(/r and YaricOt Inundation of the fioryof. v 2( 

Inatuhiten for the fiiiilbpoT. legally prohibited in Nev/ Crlglini^ 
V 439 

Inguijltitn, ii’» HTcfl upon the charatlcr of the Spaniards, in 263 
Oogl l to be abc'iHied, 479 Account ofihli in I’onugal, 310 
AVCy peculiarly applied to tic jcifccuuon ol the Jews, tiid A 
ch r etcrof, ?i 341 

Inlirefl of money borrowed, thoral riilli'iflions of the Eaf- Indians 
of Coton'andcl fts to the rates of, i 459 Lstotbitant, efeen 
ruinous both to the borrower and (he Icrdcr. v 232 
Ina/en, cnili7*d flavors fcJJom at a IcA fur pleas to li 
whenconvcnicnt, t 25$ 

yeaniu.cfleofthe COtnora ifltnd$.beautifa! terJore of, 1. 496 If 
frequented byilie E"£bfl» asa port f rrefrc/hbient, 497 
Jedda, in the gulph of Arabia, accooAt of the trade carried on at 
that pbrr, 1 408 

Indian Monbs an account of, 176 
king of Lnglaid, forced by a general confederacy of hif 
barons to grant the grrai ch'iticr of Lngiillj liberiics vi 206 
ytbn’s, St a WeA India iQ-tnd. fuljedl to J^eomatlw. it’sprelcot 
AaieofculiitatKin, iv 361 Number of inhahiiants, 

Jtbn, St in the Gulph ot St Lawrence, ceAribcd v *34. Jj 
fettled by tb» French ilud The inhab rants excluded fromthe 
ccdfiihcry, 235 IiS Hate onderDriiifli government, 390 
Iron, a companion of the qualities of that prodtccd indiifetcflt 
parts ot lie world, V 310 

J^egnts, origin of the war between them andtbe Algonquins, t.. 
182 Extent of their country, 183 Are aOilled by the Outch^ 
184 Are deAroyed, 185 

tjlansii, the goveirment ard manners of (be inhabitants of, formed 
later than tbofe of contmeotal natrons,' 1 335 11 416 An 

jJ9mT;»AProJiiAi/fwfr aunty 
deners of the revolutions of land prd fea, 4$^ 

I/Ie of rranvC.to thee^ft ofVIadagafcar fettled by theFrench 11 toy, 
Defcnpiion of the illand and remarks on It a importance to tl e 
Trench 177 1 heir affairs there ill conducted, 17S isnow 

under il e regulation cf gaveiBcnent.and it s flourillung fta\c tn 
co» feqnOnce, i “p Srtcci rntrodiiced there from the Molucca 
jflands by M Poivrc, t8o May be made the bulwark of all 
f the Indian pcfTcITicuis of ibe French, i8a lisdefence i>eg!c£l- 
- ed. 
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ed, ih:J. Hints as to the proper irtode ©f fohif}'Ing it, 
184. This iQindand Pondicherry capable of afFcrdiog each 
other mulnal fecnriiy, 187. - . 

trade early chltiva’cd in the repab'icf of, } ig Sarpafled 
all Oiher ftnt« of Europe b the fifteenib cent«ty, 2 1 . . 

JacR f<nwni«. def tipnon «it that Wand, iL 2BI. MotWef that 
induced the SpaniaiJs to fettlca colooy there, aSz. 

Jucu'an, the pen "fuU©f. ard il*s iahabilants deferihed, li. 554. 
Julfieu, M. ]ofsph de, ‘he botant t, h«s labours for the uoproVC- 
ment of natural knowledge aaJ minufaftorci, in. g6. 


Karicaf, in the kingdom of Ta-your, rerolutions of, lu tyd 
Defcriptiociof thecouQiry and inhibitanu, triib the trade car- 
ried on there by the French, ihtj. 

Kws'fioy', in Jamaica, rife of that town, v, 65. InefftSual mCa- 
f'tes takes to render that town the metropolis of the iQaDd, 65 , 
/fsuh drives the ^fghamont of PerHi, 1. 414. Scheme form- 
ed by him for the enenfion of this empire, 423. Makes as 
eaTreoet^tteilof the lodoftan empire. Is. 1 26. Auiaaiog vreilih 
feiaed by him la bis IsdUa expedtttoa, 367. 

L. 

Lahi^r, fetere, not fatourahte to long life, v. ijr' ' 

Ledrev idands See Marianne t/Janit. 

General, his charaQer. 11.140' His abfurd condufl at theSego 
of Pondicherty, 141. Iseondemoed tor death, sf/rf. Refiacti- 

osson his profecution, 14* 

Laffa, a Peratinn arimal, defetibed. tii. 123. It's qualities as a 
beift of burden, ia4 0 ifierentfpecirscif, *25. Theirfleth, 
(kin, and fleece. 127. ^ 

Lana, Grent, of Tartarr, fabu*oui n'«i:c»*s of hia pretended itotnor- 
tabty. ii. 28^ ^ Religion of, 284 
Lanrafer, capia n commands the firll fleet feet ojt by the Erglifh 
La*l India C •mpany. 1 365 

Lanif, an inquiry whether iuvege*athre powerr can be erbinfled 
bi cultiyation, v _«03 

LaTU^eet, univerfalitvof the Latin, throughout the tfntfeatRomsn 
empire, 53a. Cfairifler of the modern Italian, French, 
and Engliib. 53*. The ’'pa* blia-.d German, 534. There-, 
finemen effingoagea fceep« pace with that of all other ans, 
il!J 

La SaHe, eiga^ei the cruft of Fra-ce »" patroniae hia attempts at 
difcoreiT do v"" f*-- rtecr Mfliffipr*. '.sty, Difco'crt the 
monih efihe r'e 238 Urdtrtskei lofiino the mouth ofthe 
MiTiflippi by fta, and triffes it, iJb/, ' Hit death, 240 
. Lasra^aii, 
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iJura^ah, count, lu» rucccnrLl at*emfl to n-inuf-^'-Tc poretVJi, 
il, 335. ^ 

tawrenir, St. tUer tt Canxiit, nt^^U ft-^port » caA Siiltir, r. 

314. Tlic ravt^iJmn of llrtHiccr drUTJbrd. 315 
IjnK, account of hii fclictnc for Tcfotit.io;; the fm^ncrjoi ^ra^.fe, 
li 87. Confufiao upOa h» tliTafpcitiO^.. 9J. Account ofhfi 
limoui MiiTilTippI fc^eJne, t. 34^, DcItiOe* the neneb I7 
falfcrcporti of iich (ni^c>mlJ0u’iil3rs, 3.|5. 

matJc in tppofiMon to naiure will rat li; otfehed. i 4o(, 
u. 141, The oiigincf, jf.j. 01 iiati.re nod cf{ic.!iti«, the 

Contrafi bctv^eei, i<n/. AiltrarUgejrcfuIt'iftg ffoi»tl.ediT.r.3a 

of lf^»n»iire power in the Ilntlfli pojcrnnicnT, jot. 
for)earior iiret. ef land, nrtf'sn of, ir. ijz. 

ilie ttue principle It oug'ii to bs fi.tjrr^cJ on. tjl»' 
'1 hepthciplet df, 348. Diilingulilied from policy. 3>t 

contrad brti.een the fucctfi of hl» IAjuuii 'ci a tew 
flitc, inJ on an antieni corrupt ftatc, Jr fj, ' " 

Itfnjrn, hh theory of the fctmationoftnountalnt, iii, loi. 
Ltil-nhi, li*t character, ti. 543. ^ ' * 

ir-.iiVr, Ifiic, tJircoTCit the fttJiC ib\*JiifK hu rime u piten, 

1 39:. 

Inn, I’once de, atittrptj theecnqueft of Pono Rfeo,-i’v. 196. 
Keducci the ini ibitants to Oatcryr 201, Uifct-^ets J loriiia> 
»d9 

Itftnti the battle of, the aoR celebrated haral engigetreat in 
modern timet, ti. 369 

adifotder peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena in Arrertca, 
>11. 54. r . j 

L* Rat, a Huron chief, Hi artifice to continue the war betucen 
the rrencli alidthe Itoquoir, v 193, t 

Xf. war properly the firft inonaicbof rrarce, v. 31G. 
■f/tt/rXiV. of r rancci remaikr on Inr political adiiiiniftnillan.' ii. 
64. 81. Infi-tnce of tii^peconiiry ditUeflet. 6a Hu inefi'ec* 
tual etteifiptr to cUabhfl) a nuritime- force, lit, 5aG. Hu cha- 
rafter comp ircd w ilh that of the emperor Charlei V. ,of Ger* 
tiiany, vi 359 

Uaret,' the plrnt that formJlies thepoifon in which the South 
Americans dip their arrowj, ir. igy. -How the poifon is pre- 
pared, ami (t’s e/Feftr, 19 S ’ . ' 

lihert^, a comparative view of the tendency of the Romlfii and 
Mohammedan religion to depreG II, 1 . in. 'Ihree Linda of, 
difiinguiflxcd. IV. 13 ^. CoRipated ^uh. Qaiicty, tfiti. The 
right aHumed by man over mkB tn({utred into, ihJ. , 

Lima, when built, and ita fiiuation and foil defcribed, id. 146 . 

I 5 deftroyed by an earthquake, 147 li’a fpeedy and judfeious 
retlorailon, 149 ConftniAioa of ihemCw houlct, The 

firects regular, and well fupplied wUh water, 150 . -Superflition 
ofthe inhabitants, ihtd. Their manners, 15 a. CharaCttr and 
oiinnersof (he women, tsy. 


' Lueraturt, 
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itralurt, cLarafter oftbe principal Italian wntm, at the teTl» 
of, 529 Perfecation dcftruftisc to knowledge, 537 In 
portancc ot, to manlmd, 547 

jntfa, St Piul dc, capital of the FotCttguefc fcttlcmcnts 
Africa, account of, iv 91 

anj®, On the coafts of Airica, account of the trade earned < 
there, iv 86 ^ r 

ans, public, the ruinous tenderejf of, jrS 
ftr. Mr remarks on his condituiioni for the government of C 
rohna, vi 56 His chani£l*r, 544 

defcnption of the tree %/ntch produces It, II H: 

tory of the trade in, 456 The liberty of^uttingitln ihegulj 
of Honduras, fecuted to the Englifh, ^58 
tfnois, a buccaneer, his hiflory, tii 502 
mlardt, the ftrd who formed trading commun ties m Europe, 
17 Their character and condu^. as the financier of Europ 
during the infancy of commerce, 11 78 
tndin, a character of that metropolis and of it*t inhabitants, 




Henry, the Dutch Admiral , reduces the province of Fernan 
buca in Braul, iii 3^9 

the different unpull^ of diat paflton tn the different ffag 
of human fociety, in 76 

■sutf, St the port of at Matagnan 10 Brazil, defcribed, 1 

387 

avtjhturg, on the ifland of Cap- Breton, the harbour, town, ai 
fortiEicaaons defcribed, v 227 Captures oC by the Enghf 

^ifcoveryof that Connicy, and an account of ihefii 
attempts of the French to Ettle m ir, t 236 An esclufi 
grant of the trade of, obtained by Crofat, 242 Which is trar 
lerredto the famous Law, and his company, tbid The crei 
of the counity injured by the failure of Law s fchemes, 24 
Delcription ofLou (1203,249 It’s healthful climate and fertihi 
2$o riienver MiHitTippi and usnavigation, 251 Conduft 
the Englifhand Spamdi in the colonies »«ijo niBg,as 4 Account 
the native Indians 255 ConfpiracyorUicNaichenoext-rmina 
the French, and it s difcovery, 258 Wat wuh the Cluckclaw 
260 DefcriptionofNew Orleans, 262 Method of fecunng ai 
cultivating Lower Louifiana, 264. Upper Ijjuituna ruined by b: 
goeemment, 265 Account of the Hi nou counwy 266 Expoi 
of, 263 The Proteftants driven from France, refuted admiillt 
in Louifiana 276 Incoafideraie modv of graoung lards ther 

277 The culture of tobacco ncgle&ed after the d fgruceofLai 

278 Confejuences that would have followed the growth oHi 
bacco tbtd Is ceded to the Spaoiatds, 281 Examination in 
the right of Fran-c to make this transfer thJ The peop 
fotb d by the court of Spam to continue their ufual trading coi 
reiions, 285 Poirefiion taken by Spam, 2S8 
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ituMit, ih« n<nclj Minifler, tiis cl]afa£ler, y zjs* 

i«u> compinfoT hewcta the prefenl end former m- 

eomlUnccs of, Ji 219 Hjftoij of the Ortend E«ft India Cotn- 

pjn), 220 

lulfc cniojs sll the trade of Sweden till excluded b/Gu{liru> 
VaCi, u 217 

tticitj I Ifandi See Balama ^anJt 

Luc$ii,Si The EnghfK fcitlement there dcHroyed bjr the Cinbr, 
jv 3 S 7 A fertiement attempted thereby the French, 359 Ii 
rinallf fecuted to them, 360 Kevicw ol ihc tneafures taken bf 
the I rcnch to cnUirste imi ifland, itlif Account of the /oil and 
climate 3^3 I'lefehl produce and trade, 364 Caufea that have 
fcfarJcd « 3 i iiproTcroent, 366 Defenp ion of Carcoage har- 
bour, 368 It a adrantagea and difadvantages /lated, ihiJ 

Luetnit See Mamlta 

lunrnhurg, a colon/ of Germans, formed jn Nora Scotia, t 
4*7 

lifjKrr, Fernando de, a pneft, alTociato with Pmffo and Aloa- 
£T0, tn Ihetr febeme upon Peru, in to. 

Luxury, the advantaws and difadvantaget of, pbilofophicaJljr 
con/idcred, 11 35S The limits of meer DecefTaiies dimulc le 
afcertaio, 360 ^ 

M 

Mac/If, antfland in the harbour of Canton, graated to the Porta 
guefe, I 176 The prefent (bte of trade there,* 20t >»• 

352 

Hlacf, th- prodoQion of that Ipice detenbed, t 235 

AfaJagafear, ill conducted attempt of the French to fettle on that 
ifland, li II Its fituatiOn and dimennoni 14 The coads 
of, vfl y unwholfoinc ittJ ProdoQ om of the interior part** 
15 The inhabitants, 16 The QnfoolFe, thd Rode 
ftatc of fociely among tie natives, 18 Peculiantp of theif 
manners and esdoms, 19 Ariival of French Cups to form 
fetjlenienfJ, 21 Proper fyBem of ctrihzation for rhe iCand, 
22 Convenient Ctuation for colonies *3 No harbour 
round the ifland. 24 Bay of Tamatave capable of improve- 
ment, tiiJ Mifconduft and rum of the French adveotarerj, 
a 5 Are ethorted to future irialj, more maiurdy digeiled, 
a6 Unfucccfsful attempt of Marcia to eftabliflj a French co- 
lony there, 67 

Ma-ieira the ifhnd of, difcomed by the Portogaele, underthe 
aufpices of t! eir prince Hemy, 1 30 Is peopW and cultivated, 

33 HshibUs evidences of an anaent volcano, 54 Account 
ol the vincaces there, 35 Poliucal (late of the colony »6 

RJadraft, rcafons ofFeted to a«ount for the diladvantazeoMafltiif,- 

$htJ 



INDEX- 

' MagtJlan, Sireigtt of, difcorered, aod ta iccount of the ndga 
' MQtiog inhabltacts, iii. i6i. Extent «od Gtuation-of th 
•• Strright, 162. A'colony attempted there bythe Spaniaidj 
ihid. This {height dlfufed by DXTigaion leatoing to doobl 
Cape Horn, 163. Bat is preferable at proper feifons, 184. 
liiagu^, a Mexican plant defmbed, and the ules to which it is ap 
pUcable, iL 4S1. 

aicbt, ho%T the French acqatred an excluGvc right to the peppt 
trade in that dithtQ, ii<-' 164. DelctiptioA of the (ettlemer 
there, ihtJ. Lftimate of the trade that might be carried 0 
"there, 165. “ ’ . - t, - 

tifthaarird, bis reli^on the rhoit anfaTonrable of any to the Ubertii 
. of mankind, i. 1 1 i. 

hiajtfj of the people, a phraft firft nfed by the Cngllflt, and fiiG 
cient to coniecrate their language, tU 533. 
ilfoisr, delcription of that plant and ic*s grain, vi. lox India 
method of cultiTatlng and preparing U for food, ihd. Is ct 
couraged in the Britiih colonies, 103. 

MaUhar^ coaft of, general account of it's prodnflions, i. ik 
T he Portuguele fettlers there fupplanted by the Dutch, xfii 
Reriew of the trade carried ea by the Dutch there, 270. Ei 
tent of the eountra known under that name, 425. Accotu 
of the kingdom of Trarencor,' 427. ' The Englilh' faftery i 
Anjengo, 429 The kingdom of Cochin, 433. The kingdoi 
of Calicut, ietd. The principal exports of ^lahar, 436 Ai 
count of tbe Maraua oition, 442. Prefent ilaie of the Frenc 
■on that coaft, u. 163. 

Malacca defcription of the country, government, and inhabitan 
of, i 1 19. was the moft confideiable market in India at the & 
anival of the Portuguefe thete, 121. Tbe capital city of, rt 
duced by Albuquerque, 122. Charafter of the Malays, la 
How the Dutch efUbliftied themfclvcs in that country, 25 
' The chief trade there now in the hands pf the EngUlh, 238. 

iOands and their inhabitants delcnbed, 1.423. Thee; 
ports of, 426. 

his fuccersfulaTteiiipu for the improvement of Frees 
‘ GuUra, iv. 246 356 

hUtnatluet, eliablilh themfelves in Egypt doricg the crulades, 
104. Conftitate the real force of Egypt, iv. 9 
Mar., whether more hippy ia a fkvaje date than m cU iHzed focii 
ty, V. 359 Evidences of his being formed and deftined f 
aiSocutjoo, ti. s 6 i. Yracctfdl'oogft tie/everr/ivro^cffnjiwi 
fbcieiy, 264. His charaQer determined by tbe mode of goveri 
Trent. h^ lives under, 353- Better for him to be enervated 1 
' fedentary etrploymtnts, than to endnre the hard'hips of warfar 
^■412. His innate tnltacfsty to liisfclloTr-acatuTes,''43o^ H 
chatafier jCjonouily treated by deoafiors, 548. His oi 
ligations fepiratcd from fociety incorecivable, 533. His du 
defined. 354. lives under three codes, 556.. 
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lUrchlnteU tree, whh Ac juice of which the Caribs poifos, 
. (heir nrrous, dercilbcd, 1 v. 198. Salt, a fpeclBc agalnB this 
poifon. 199. * . ' _ 

jl/rtwf9 Copuct ihe founder of Ac Peruvian empire, hli JnftitutloDS^ 
ill. 22. j . ^ . 

PlanJarin, the nature of, and quaHficatjoni for, this rank in China, 
i, 147. All oflicers of {late elcfled out of thia order of men, 

ihidr 

MargrovtSt how produced in duiana, iv. 260. 

Mantehetfm, the origin of, vi act. 

Manilla, the capital of the I’hihppine IHands, defcTibcd, ii. 265. 
Govcrimiem of, liid. Account of 'the annual gallecm that fad 
from that port to Acapulco, 521. 

ManiXf a plant introduced jnto the Carihbee Illands from Africa, 
iv. 1^7. Defcriptlon and cultivation of it, 158. lt*s prepa* 
ration for food, 159. , \ 

Tilantitri, the depravity of, compieted 1>7 gallintry, vI 563. 

Rlantfi fjb, dangerous to the pcofi dtvers at Panama, and hovr 
' they defend thenifelves againlt It, III j;6. 

‘ManufaQurti, the nature of thofc carried on in every country de* 
^‘fcrmincd by the climate, vi“'4s8. Other advantages necef- 
fary to their fuccefs, 459. How affcQed by forms of govern- 
tnenr. 460 Inquiry into the proper iituationsfor, 461. 
Mnraenan, in Braul, hiflorical dc'cripdoo of that government, 

111,386. _ ' ^ 

Marattat, hiftory and charafler of that people, i. 44a ii. * 35 * 
How ezpoied 20 difagrcemeots with the Engjifh, 1 . 45 *. InW“*t 
light considered by Europeans, ii. 380 
Margnrtita, account of that iQatid, iv 194. Kealbns whyih® 

. Spaniards retain it,, j 4 i*/ CharaQerof ilie prefent Inhabitants, 
19^. Methodof curing beef there, thid 
‘ Martannt IJlandi ii 524. Account of the inhabitants, 

and produce, Ihd The natives formerly unacquainted with fire, 

_ ^aS' The women therC reported to have enjoyed "a fuperiority 
, . over tl c men, 5 26 Tlie truth of this faft quefiioned, as con- 
,, rrary ro all oiher experience, 527 Peculiar conftruflion of 
iheir canoes, 528 Were dilcovered by Magellan, and, till 
, lately hegleQed. 520. Delciiption of Guam, 530 , 1 

Marignldnti, an ifiaocT near Guadalupe, account ol, Iv 405. 
Marina, the Indian concubine of 0>rte2, her hiflory, ii. 433. 

Serves as his interpreter and adviJer, 434. . , 

Martnt Stciety, eltablilhmeDt of, at London, ii!. 549 . , 

Mar/iitln, account of ihe company there for inanagJug the trade 
with Algiers^ iv 27. 

Miriba, St In Amerio, billory of that province, ii! 5* The 
inhahitanta diftinsuifted only by ignorance and lupetfticion, 59 
Martin of Canada acfcrlbed, v. 199 r 

Martin, St ifland of, deferibed, Iv. ajr. Is jointly fettled by the 
, i!)utch and iFt. I>n>&nr ^ ,1.. — 1 

produce, 253. 



idand of, taken from AeFicncli by the Enghfli ul 55|. 

Dcfcnbed, IV 371 7s firft fettled by Frenchmen from St Chn 
ftopher s, ihid The»r conteft with the Caribs, 372 The Ca- 
nbs exterminated, 373 Tun. labours of the French inhabitants- 
ibtd How coffee was mnoduced into the iflind, 374 Itsna 
tural advantages, 37$ h s prefent profMrity, 376 Review of 
' the com nerce catri^ on there tbtJ Dcfcnption of the harbour 
of Port Royal^ 379 Town of St Peter’s, 380 Naiore of the 

tPide ca:rt“d on there, 381 Amount and value of it s exports, 
389 Inquiry whether the ifland is improveable, 390 It’s 
flrcngthagainftinvafion, 393 

hUryland, i3 fettled by Lo a Baltimore with Engliih Catholics, 
vj 31 The country and clmute defenbed, 34 Prefsnt 
’ numb-r of inhabitants 35 Tobacco the principle article ot 
cultivation there, lit i St Mary. Annapolis and Baltimore, 
the only towns in tht province, 40 Abounds with iron 11 inc«, 
41 Manufactures litely introduced ilicie, li;// Export of to 
bscco, S3 

lAofcartnbati an iflsnd to the eaft ofMadagaf^r, fettled bvfbaie 
French adven urcti, 11 106 The name changed to Boit bon, 
107 

^lafeatt, in ih** Petfian gulph, the trade of, transferred to Ormut 
by Albuquerque, i 421 The commerce of, revived by the 
EngliHi 422 

MaJJaduftt i Bajt the chatter of that colony how tihen away and 
altered, v 443 Ptefent number of inhabitants, 445 De- 
fcription of the city of Bofton, 450 The harbo-jr, 451 
MafuUpatan, account of the trade earned on there by the Lngtilli, 
t 463 By the French 1^169 

hiataram, 00 theiHandof Java, how the Dutch acquired afupe* 
nonty over that lingdoiii, 1 294 A view of their trade there, 
29s 

Maunet, Pnnce is commiQIoned by HoUsnd to conquer Bran), 
111339. Reduces the whole coaft, fii / Is recalled 34S 
Mauriuui ifland of, fettled by the French 11 107 
Mecca, meafures taken by Mahomet to improve the anci-nt regard 
paid by the Arabs to that c ly, 1 41 1 Advantages dwCived from 
the p Igrimagci to It tliJ 

Melajfei, amourt of the eiportaiwn of from the French American 
kulemenw, ir 514 Ihc trade of, mjud cioufl/ laciifi ed to 
that of brandy, 515 

Mercbanf, the charafter of, in no efiimation nmong the Rom ns, 
1 15 Charafter of uith his ohjeGs of attention, si 414 
Moral infltuaions to merchants, 41S 
Mercury, ke ^lebJU^er 

SUjleet, the race of, m South America, how produced, 11 1 89 

TTiur tank, 223 

JIW/, raiaralhftoryof II 506 Wliere cencrally pro 'need, 
and the ind cations of. 507 Great labour and dinger of pto- 
curim» them, 508 How fcpar*t-d from the ore rhtd 

hlettnfjythe^s. 
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Mtttmpfjchafis, Iflfluence of that doerine upon the civil and reli- 
gious laws of Indodan, i 60. Mytholt^Ical account of this 
dofUinct 78* ProbaWe origin of the notion, . 

Mexico, expedition of Cortez to, ri. 431. Supmenefs of the 
peror Montezuma,’' on the arrival of the Spaniards, 434- _ ge- 
neral afpeft of the country, 441. Religion and fuperftuionot 
the Mexicans, 444 Death of the emperor, 447. tjwsofihe 
empire, 450. The country reduced by^ the jSpaniards, 452- 
The capital city of Mexico defcribcd; 453. Is taken by the 
Spaniards, 455. Reafotis to fuppofc great cxa^eration in the 
Spani/h accounts of Mexico and it's magnificence, 456. Re- 
marks on the native government of, 458. Stare of agricdcure 
there, 461. Manners arid cuQotns of the natives, 462. -Their 
houfes and furniture, thtJ. Low ftate of arts and fcienccs 
among them, 463. Theit origin inquired into, 465. Popu- 
lation of the country, 466. Extent of the empire, 46S. Rf* 
gulations made by the Spaniards, on fubjefUng the country, 
469. HiRory of Mexico as a Spanilh province, 470, Thirty- 
eight viftlms burnt at o.n'Antt at ft, on account of the * 
fleet, 478. RefiefUons on fhts horrid aft of expiation, 
Difcovery of, and eommoitons in New Mexico, 479 Other 
difturbances iathefe provinces, 481., Prefent fiste and produce 

^ of, 486. Various other exports of, 504. Produce of the 
mines, 510. Manufiflures, 511. Caufeiwhy thisprovinceis 
notmere flouriihing, point^out, 3i;t. Amazing dmunu^on 
of the natives, 5:3 Deferiptioo of the capital city, as re* 
built by Cortez, 04. Opulence and luxury of the citleens* 

< * 5. The city teheved ftom the inconvenitncea and danger of 

• noods, 5 r 9 . Ocher improvemen's in contemplation, The 

. conneflions formed between this coortry and the Philippi'’® 
Illands, 5Z0 Account of the miiiaiy force maintamed thef® 

' by Spain, jdz. ’ 

Mintt, of Mexico, produce of, 55 . 510 OfPeru, an account of, 
ill. 130. Rejpilations made for working them, 24,5. Great ^ 
de{lru£Uon of lives in, vjo. Annual amount ■of the ^Id and 
filver fent CO Spain from. 2S6 Attention ought to be paid to 
, fimplilying the operation of working the mines, 287 Gold 
mines in 406 How worked, 407. Produce of, 40S 

“ Diamond mines, 415 ’ 

Mmtfiert «f Stait, how formed in general, vl. 366. Their ufual 
conduA, 367. Dialogue between the author and a mlmfter, 
494. -Their duty, 508- Chxraftera improper for fovereigna 
. to employ, 5 10. ' 

Mujuehn, number of French inhabitants on the two hlands of, 
4«3 . A 

Mtraclet, ancient, the complexion of, illuflrated hy a recent occur- 
rence, iii 3^y , • 

Miiftrlurir, the fource of religion, vi. 250. 
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M’JpJJippit rirer, difcovcrcd by the French, v. *36. I» 
gat^ by La &lle, 238, AndtjrYbervitle, 240. Account of 
the famous X.aw’s Scheme, 242. This river dcfcrlbcd, 251. It’s 
' navigation, 252 I'ts entrance, 253. 26a. 

Mihtle^ Fort, in Weft Florida, it*s iltuauonand ule, v, 261. 
il/ae^o, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on at that port, 
i 404. 

manners and cuftoms of, ii. 36. The empire of, founded 
, la Indoftan by Babar, 117. _ ^ ‘ 

Milueca IJIanJt defcribed, 1.^124. Their inhabitants and pro- 
duSlons, »AiA Are difcovered by the Chlncfe, 128. Arcti- 
' filed by the Dutch, 214. The Portuguefe excluded by ihc 
Dutch, 231. Eafy for any Etiropean ftatc to deprive the 
Dutch of them, 338. 

a review of, t. 207- Origin of, \I 474 
Al 9 nK 0 , refleCltons on their charaClet and their authonty m Spa* 
nlih Ameiica, IL 4S0. 

Mint/ahei, onjnft and pernicious, \L 422.. ^ , 

HenJitTit, dry and rainy, in India, account of, i 42. 

a Buccaneer, his luftory, ijl 500. 

ManteCtri/Jt, lathe iQind ofSc. Domingo, acconnts of its tnde, 
tv. 213. 

MtnttzuM, emperor of Mexico, hU negligent behaviour on the 
firft arrival of the Spaniards ooJiUcoafts, ii 434 Hts cha* 
raQer, 438 Tempotltes with Cortez, 442 h feized and 
confioco by Cortez, 443 HIsdeatb, 447. . . 
iMantreal, the iQand and town of, la Canada, deftnbed, v 293. 
Mtntferrat, the IQand of, 6rft diftovered by Columbus, and let- 
tied by the Boghih, v, 30. Pieliat flate of population, and 
it's ptoduaions, 31. . 

ilfaw, were thefirft who (ailedover the Atlantic ocean, i 25 
Ataraliij, the difference of, in Avage and in civilized fociety, 
ill. J2Z. The buhvarb of Jaws, vj. 548, It’s pruiclplcs uni- 
verm, 549. Isthe baGs oawhichalf l}ftemsot relgion are 
^ founded, 550 Was fcpiratcd from religion by Socrates, 551. 
_ The two tribunals by vrnich hurnan aflions arc judged, tfid 
The pbligatlons of man (eparated from fociety, inconcei>flbJe, 
, 553. It’s principles ualform, bat theu- application various, 
according to local eircumflanccs, ^34. 

Mtrjtaf, an Lnglllh freebooter of Jamaica, takes Porio-Bello, iil. 
504 Takes St. Catharine’s, 50J. Takes Panama, 506 Car« 
lies aw ST fpoil clifideftincly from hisalTcciales to Jamaica. 507 
MaraCaJlie, at Hivannah, ftreng'hof it’s fonifieation;, iv 232. 
tttracca, account of the government of that cmpiie, and ic’s 
force, 17.31. Annual caravan toUpper Guinea, for gold, 32. 
roreign trade of, 36. 

Jlf«s4,>iot*jurirade the iUple of therortuguefe trade with Africa, 

’• 

RUuntatirf^ philofophicalinquiry ia*o the origin of, iu. 99. Leh- 
tnana’s ^eory of, loi. 

ifulatiin 



INDEX. 

Mulaihn in Spanifh Amenca, «rho,ui 228 

Mtific, on what occaRoi jntr^uced into Cbridiin cturctes, 1 27. 
Mujk, the natural hiftory of^ and the arts by which it » adaltc- 
rated, i 477 

Mujk-rat of Canada, delenhed, v 19S 
fifjibohff of the Bramina of India, 1 49 77 

N 

llahtht in Indollan, the natnrcof ihetr dignity and authority, »• 
121 Their independence ro be dated irom the conquefts of 
KouliKhan, 157 . 

l^arvaez, lent by Vclafquez to fuperfede Cortez 10 bisMeii* 
can expedition, is defeated ard taLen pnfoner b> him, \i 4^3 
l^iitehta, an Indian tribe in Louifiana, their manners and cuftonii, 
^ 255 Delctiption 0*" the countt) on which they arc fettled, 
256 Arc, hyiil treatmeo' from the Trench, irdticed to form 
» aconfpiraerto Mtcrmi'-atetheii.zjS Thep!atdtfcoTcrcd,;i/fl 
Katitnal <^i/ltfiaierif , the ufe of> m the rude (’ages of human fo- 
ciety, 1 274 ‘ 

Katunat fftrtt, hov formed, hi jio Jealouly, it’s deuroc- 
tivc operations iv 242 

Natttnt, thcphilofophicalAud) of, Intcreding, 11 as; 

.V/T/tre, why none of the prodoflions of, areper'eit, it 51* 

the firft attempts of, in Europe, 1 13 Confined 
nature of, before the invention of the compais 98 Hil’oii* 
cal rotewof the mtlitatyapplicaiioiof, vi 3S8 
l^Avigaiian Ail, Enghih, inoiiies 10 the eftabhfhng thi* Ist'i 

Y 17 

iiavj, military, muft have a trading one for it'shafii, 11 307 
Remarks on that of Trance, vilh the rueans of improving it 
535 

7 VV/<;f',Madanic,accaurt<rflhe hofpital rrabtinicJbyher,ie aij 
Vrf,tifatram, on checoaft of Coronartisl, bccoud: of the Dutch 
faOoty there, 1 a6R ^ „ 

great impoiiatton or, into Spanish An me*, 4 1 224 Ke" 
ficdlonson the flare trade, 226 loijuiry iclo^tle caufe of 
their black colour. If 42 trorlf 

Umi, frft Ictilementof that ifland, and ns delcnp ion v Jt 
Number of the inhabtlsn* and their charafler, 32, Ifaoif* 
ftfleia #T>d prefent flate, thJ 

IIS firAdifirovcM’, T 240 It fettled by Enplifl* 
refurect, 429 The firftcoIoBiftaftre^ihened byanacceiCon 
of rutitant, and ihefoui provinces or fotmei, 4»o Form 
of govern nert eflahliflted, 43* Petfensperleeu ed forxeligl* 
outopnort 411 Ord iunc« puhl fl ed againfl ucirng long 
hair. 433 Perfecutionof ibcQnafcerr 414 It thtoun iiio 
corfof OT by rel |loas ditpatatioai, 436 Nun bni ofper'ort 
jwl cU !y pu'io dfiib lor teiitl cnii, 457 Pefleft on* 00 
thefe «{k! mtCalci'ortlcTtci' thehoinsa mir^, 438 Pajeef 



-'“'.INDEX. 
Aem^iabltaBtsagiinftihC'iAtrodufUon of Inoculation for the 
.'fmaU'pox, 439. Inoculation prohibited, 440. Boundatiea and 
extent of the colony, 441. Regulations under which fettlements 
ate extended, 442. Remarfcs on the climate, The four 
provinces of, how connefled in government, 443. Alterations In 
the charter of MaffachufTet’s Bay, 444. Prefent number of 
inhabitants, 445. Nature of the foil, ihij. Manufaftures,. 
446. FiOieries, 447. Articles of exporr, 449. Defcription 
of the city of BoRon, 45 ®- t 

l^fwfmndlandy acod fifliery firft carried on there by the French, 
V. 145 It** Ctuaiion and delcriptlon, 39s It's dilCovcry, 
andhiftoryof Unglifli and French tianfaClions there, 393. Har- 
bour of St. John’s, 394. French town formed on the bay of 
Placentia, 395. A pitaDcl between this and other American 
fettlements, 396 The whole Ifland fecured to ihe Englifli bv 
‘ the peace of Utrecht, 397. Dclcrlpiion of the cod fifli, ihid. 

' Account of the great banh on which the cod are found, 393.* 
. Thecod fifhery there, 399. Difputci between the Engjlfti and 
the French about the limits of the fi/heryof the latter, 409. 

^ Rife of the Englifh, and decay of the French fifherles, 41 5. 
'AVw Jfrffj, it nrft fettled by Swedes, then conquered by th* 
Dutch, and laftiy furtendered to the Engllfh, v. 46+ Tlie 
two provinces of, united under one government, 465. Prelent 
number of inhabitants. 466 Remarks on rhe Uftotlcal ebtu- 
rityof this colonv, ihd. It’s dependent circuniHanccs, 467. 
Means propofed for advancingit’s prorperlty, 46S, 

JVifui Or/z/tBr, it’s fituation, ieitlcment, and rlefcnptJon, v. 46a. 
f/cw irtrldf^^czi change* produced by the tlirco\cry of, i. i. 
//etV’Tiri, iiTs boundanes and extent, v 431. Is fettled by the 
Dutch, 452- Is f-ltcd by the Englifli, 455. Tscedediothe 
I'nglifii, it’id. Tlie government of, regulated, 45G. The 
KomilH tellsion favour^ there, under the influence of the duke 
of York, t^id Frame of government eftabllfhedafier the rc« 
voluilon in Englard. 437 Is harafledby wanagainftthc Trench 
In Canada, 458. Tort Olwcgo built, 459 dt'ilioo 
eeumie<, and the nav'zition of Hudfon'a River, dcfcrlhed, 461. 
Long lliind, Number of Inhabitaois, 461. The city 

of NewYotk, liiV Tonner and piefent manners of the In- 
habitants contrafled, 463. 

A’«cr»/T, Sir Iliac, hiscbaiaflcr, %1 543, 

7 ^ 4 af^ara, Fort, it’s li’uailon deferibed, v .397 
^fieitra^ua, iheproslncc of^ alternately fubjefito two cxtrcmei 
of floods ard drought, iL $44 

A'»£fr. account of the Africans (eated on the banks ofthat tiier, 
jv. 64. See Strtgal * 

,Y«^r, dclciiption of tbatturr, iv 5- , ^ . 

/ithiltij, an andyfit of, »». 537. An odlmi* diiMncilon, when 
not obitintd by fetvicei of ot Ihr to die Rate. vL 447. 

AVaf. the fiirubon uhich thecnchmeal arhnal breeds, dcfcrlhed, 
ii 499. How caltirated for the file of cochineal, 50a. 

AVrewCT, 
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IftTKtaHs, ancient, their charafler, ?. 12. Were the firft who 
earned on any intercourfe with AdHca, ^6. 

Norihern Nttih/n, how their conqocfts over the Roman empire 
were facilitated, I. to. 

Nortb-lFfJi PaJ/age'io theEaftlndws, examination of the argu- 
“■ inents in favour of, v. 577. This paflage ihonld be fonght 
-* for toward Welcome Bay, 378. The exiftcnce of fuch a paf- 
• fage to be deicrmincd by captain Cook, 38Z. 

'}fonoaj, colonies tent from, lothe Orcades, Fero, “and Iceland, 
iv. 2pi. 'The navigatoRof, probably reached the northern ex- 
\ tremitics of America longbetore the time of Columbus, 292. 
’ See Denmark ’ 

Nova Scotia, it‘sfituation, and defeription, T.41J. Firft iettlC" 
meni of, by the French, 416' 1 * ceded to England, 419. 
Annapolis built, Mantjcts of the French iiihabitaots, 421. 

' Diftributlon of lands to Englllh difbanded foldiers, 424. Fate 
of the French neutrals, 425. Lunenbourg ftttled by Germans, 
427. Quantity of fhipping, and exports of the colony, liii/. 
' Advantages derived bj’, from the Amerion war, 42S. 

Nunnes PeTa,‘Bh(co, is fcnt_ovet as viceroy of Peru, to reform 
the government there, til 41. His chatafler, and rafli mea- 
■ furei, 4a. Is degraded and bawlhed by the Spaniards In pow- 
er there, 44. Is recalled, but Ulled in, the ‘civil commoti- 
ons, 45, * ; I 

‘Nutmegi, hrft difeovered in the Molucca iOands bv the Chinefe» 
1. 2b I^fcTlption of the tree which produces them, with the 
properties of the fruit, 36. * 

O. 

Oath, refleAlons on the frequent Iropofition of, in civil lociety, 

>. 310. ■■ 

Onxaca, a province of Mexico, peculiar for the prdcfu£Hon end 
‘ culture of cochineal. It. 50a. The town of that name de- 
fcrib<d,‘5^. 

•Ocean, it’sute in’preftrving an equipoift over the face of the 
earth, v. 3^1* 

Ofletberf’e, General, conduQs the firft colonifts lent over to 
~ Georgia, vi 74. 

Oil# river, difcovery of.* by the French, and it’s deftriptici, 

V. 322. Forts built along the river^to confine the Coglith, «ho 
deftroy them, 323. 

Or/, u** property of calming the »Eitali9na of the fea, v 400. 
Ve^etaWeoil more effeftuai than animal oil for this purpoft, 

O/iw, the cultivation of, rreoenmended to the Portuguefe 
- »"• 43S- ' 

•Omrahi, of the Indoflan empire, fourdsilon of that dignity, ii. 
119. Flufluating eatarc of tbcir authority, 120, 

Omtntagwr, 
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Onsnta^ef an old Iroquois, hi* remarkable fortitude at deaib, 
V. 196. 

Opium, how prepared In theEaft, from white poppies, i. 482. 

‘ Is chiefly produced in the province of Bahar, 4S3. Is highi/ 

' prized lor it’s intoxicating powers, iM. 

Optjfum of Canada dcfctibed, v. tgS. 

Orelfana, Plzarro’s lieutenant, fails up the river Amazons Tn South 
America, Ui. 354-. HU voyage excited mote cutiolity than it 
produced information, 357. 

Orixa, a province bordering on thd^coafbof Coromandel, In- 
cluded under il in defeription, i. 4$i^. Is funpofed to be co- 
veted by the Englilh Eau India Company, 40$. 

Orleans, duke of, regent of France, review ofhis adminiilratlon, 
In the finances, iL 83. His petfonal, character, 90. 

OrUaiu, New. Sec AVio Or/eanr. , j 

Ornm, defcriptlon of thltcity, and the mannerrof the inhabit- 
' ants, 1. 115. Is reduced and fottifled by Albuquerque, 114, 
The Portuguefe espellcd by Schah Abbas with the affiftanceof ’ 
. iheEnghflr, 375. 

OfMaals, thecourfe, magnitude, and pcculmiiUi of this river, 
jii. 75,^ Account of the original native Indians bordering on it, 
76. Confequences of the tyrannical treatment of their women, 
79 RemonAranceof an Indian woman reproached vith the 
murder of her female infant, 80. Spaniih fettlemenri and im- 
provements on the banks of this river, 8 j. ' ' 

Orry, fupetintendeniof the French finances, his cbntaCtcf, u 104. 
OftenJ, eonridecationa which led to the formation of an^AuArUn 
. Eaft India Company there, ii aso. It’s fuccefsful beginnings, 
321 . Isoppofraby the Dutch and Li^liih, 223. la facriGced 
to the poluical interefts of the court ofYienna, 324, 

Ofivego, fort, built to interrupt the fur trade of the French ia 
Canada, v. 459 

Orrer, adcfcriptionof that animal, v. 197. ^ 

Ottiman, the founder of the Turkiih empire, 71.269 
Ounce, orwildcatof Canada, defcilbed, v. 199 

Chancellor, his opinion of llatefmen, vi. 366- ' 


of Egypt, bis prccariousaolhority, iv. 9. 
a Peruvian bead of burden^ detcrlhed. Hi. 125. Their 
flefh, ikin, and fleece, 126. " ^ . 

?<3g«n»/»T», caufes .of it’s pving way to the Chriflian reli^oii, 
vi 254. 

Indian, general cbaraQer of 1.84. ^ 

Falmvime, from what, and how prepared In Mexico, ii. 481. 
palmyre, ancient opulence, and deftruCUon of that city, i.102. 
Fustaeta, tbc town of. founded by Pedntriaa, iii 9 Isdeflroyed 
hypiratea, icj* It’sjorifififtion and pearl filbery, 156.' De- 
feriptioaof theprefem town, 157. The iflhmus ought to be 
1 «t 
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• <af >hrougli, to bpcn * communJcatJon with the South Sea, 
305 

Chinefe, in account of, ii 344 Thetr hanging paper, 

tuTTtncj, the inconNcaiencei occafioned by, in ilieBritii 
American colome*, vi 137 Thatof the congref- not cordial* 
ly recened, 419 

Tara, m Brazil, hlftofiCal dclcilplton of that government, m 382 

Parn^uaj, it’s boundaries and extent, «i 185 Account of the 
iner from which ibecountrydtrivcstt’s name, i85 Manners 
and cuftoms of the natives, Firft difcovcryof. by the Spa- 
niards, 187 Three large provinces formed in cbisdiltiidlby 
thcjefuits, 191 Natural produeeof thecountry, thtd Num- 
ber of inhabitants, iQl Account of the herb raraguly, 196 
Great trade with mules and other cattle, 198 The trade and 
communication withBucaos Ayres, how earned on, 199 \Vild 
bulls killed for the hides, aoo Revenue from, to Spain, aor 
Principles on which the Jefuits founded iheirminion there 203 
Why population has not fucceeded hetc, 207 Incurfions of 
the Portuguefir, 212 The froall pox, 213 The cl mate, 
tbid The million of, taken from the Jefuits, 220 
Tsr/i^vay, (heherb delcribed, ID 196 Jfsufe; in South Amerrca, 
198 

Taraiha, m Brazil feme account of that didrift, 111 388 
Paramahrt, tbechuf townofSuitnam, defenbed, iv 269 
Park, Colo'iel, governor of Antigua, bis mal aduumdration, and 
death, V 29 

patans, fiom the mountains of Candahar overrun the Indoftan 
cnipuc II 116 rheirprelcntfiiualion and charafler, 133 
Paina, mineral productions of this province. I 490 
Palrioirfm, chiehy to be found in fmill ftates, i 131 
Paul, Sc in Brazil, a town built by felons tranTported from Por- 
tugal, Hi 403 Their depredations over the country, 404 
Submit to ordierty govetnroent, thd 
Pea, Angola, the p'anl prelctib^, iv 1 ^7 
Fe /re, political, DO where to be found, vi 370 ' 

Prar/r bow produced iv 192 Erroneous popularopimons re- 
lating to, i^r/f Different kinds of, and driiScial ones, 193 
P/ar/ filliery on the coaft of iheifhnd of Ceylon, fome account 
of, I 263. Another dn the lOand Bah->ren 423 At Panama, de- 
fenbed, 1 1 155 That at Cobaguaexhaulled iv lO}. 

Pedrariat, IS lent by the court of Spam to fuperferJe Balboa at 
‘ Danen, and puts him to death, m 9 Founds rhe fetileirent 
of Panan a on the Southern Ocean tbtd 
Pej^u, a province on the bay of Bengal, furnifltes the American 
merchants with precious ftones, t 481 
Penn, Admiral, his unfucceisful atuck upon St Domingo, m 
491 Reduces Jamaica, 492 

Penn, Williani, receives a ferntoty mAmetica from the Crgli/Ii 
govetBment. indilchargcof dcbtsowing to his father the*ari- 

miral. 
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_niira],vj lo Calls itPenntylfima.and fcUles it wuh quaVcrs, 
thfJ Purcbafea the lard of ihe Indians, and conciliates theiraf- 
feflions, 1 1 The legiflaiittc pttnaples of his government, 13 
finnfylvanta, this country granted by the Englifli government to 
William Penn, who gives name to it, vi to Is fettled by 
perfecuted quaketa, v ho conciliate the ftfendflnp of the Indiana, 
ihttl ^unable principles of government eftabl (hcd, 1 1 
Diftnhutioo of lands, 13 Rapid progrefs of the colony, 14 
It’s boundaries and extent, i^i</ Its climate, and diviHon into 
countries, 1$ The foil, *A»</ It’s profperous cultivations. 
^ i 5 Account of the Bumplert, and their city Euphrates, ty 
TTie harmony of all fcfts in this colony, 19 Number of in- 
habitants, and their manners, tbtJ Taxes, jo Their mar- 
riages, 21 Then' funerals, 22 Produce, matufaQures, 
and trade, 23 Method of clearing lands, and eftahlilhing 
plantations, 25 Dcfcription of the city of Philadelphia, thtti 
This city, and the country, unprovided tor any kind of d-fence, 
29 Inquiry uhcihcr the inhabitants are therefore the Icfs fe- 
cure, tbtd 

Pf/y<r,defcnptiQn ofthe fhtub that prodoees it,i 439 It's na- 
tive places of growth andcahute, thtJ The trade of, divided 
among the Englidi, Dutch, and French, 440 
P$rf*attn, alv/ays followed by degeneracy, vi 524. 

Ptr/tcutun for religion, an obftacle to population, vi 47; 

Par/eif their diftioguilliing tenets, 11 29 Their manners and 
eudoms 34 

Per/ta, riview of the ancient hiftoty of 1 372 Account of the 
vidlones and government of bebah Abbas ibeGreat, 373 The 
Portuguefe driven from Ormusby the afiiClance of the EngliJh, 
^75 A trade cdablilhed at Gombroon by the Cnglifh, ibtd. 
ihe trade of, declines, under n lucceflion of weak princes, 413 
Is conquered by the Afghans, 414 Who are driven out by 
Kouli Khan, ihd 

Ptrjia, Gutph of, account of the djflrif’s rojnd and the nhsbtt- 
ants, I 420 Account of the city of Mafcate, and its trade. 


Prrtf, ftate of that emp re when invaded by Pizarro, III 13 The 
Inca Aubalipa feued by Pizarro, i 5 H- is baftly put to 
death, 18 The country plundered by the Spaniards, tbtd. 
Remarks on the facili y of tbu revolution, 19 This enipre 
probably firlf founded by Aipwfected navigator*, 20 ?''anco 
Capac. and his inibtut ons aa Civil policy. 24 Diftrbu 
tion of lands, 25 Refleflions on the ftate of property there, 
25 'Fhe Peruvians ignorant of the ulc of com, while abound 
ing in gold and filver, 28 No leafbn to doubt the relat ons of 
the Spsnutds concerning ihclrhillory and civil mfluntions, 29., 
TTic fame credit not due to the account* of iheir grandeur and' 
n»agni5cencc,30 Their palaces and foriificauons, ji Their 
aquedufls and refervoirs, 32 Fbcir roads and bridges, iltJ 
,Their hiHoncal tcgiftets, 33 TTieir biths, artifcial girden,. 

and 
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' «nd fculpture,tii7. The Spjmlhaccoilnts ©f tlicfe mxtteffl 
1 duced lo probabiliiy tpcl iruth,'j4. Thetr peculiar art in 
roanufaftuiing copper, 35. Inquiry into ilic nature of thwr 
tools, 56 Were ignorant of the mechanical ufes ofwood, 

' Confuiions that enfued by rapacious quarrels among the Spa- 
niards, 37. Maflacte of I'izarro and Ins adherents, by Almagro 
the younger, 3S. Review of the fe^ulations made by the court 
of Spain lor the government of this province, 41. ^ Defpotic 
conduft of Gonzales I’izarro, 44- Airival of the pricft Pedro 
de la Gifea, 46 End of Pizatro and his confident Qirvajal, 

; ibij. Reflexions on the conduX of the Spaniards there, 47. 
Extent of the entire, 49 Mnladies to which the Inhabitants 
srciiable, toG The eonatty peculiarly fubjeX to earthquakes, 

; 107. binguhtitics of climate in Upper Peru, iog ^ lUin,’a 
' phsnOmenen fddom ieen, t to. No fpnogs, and (ev/ rivers in 
Lower Peru, .kit. Evidences of a ^eat former population, 

1 1 a. Peru V.’ortc treated by ids conquerors than Mexico, tbU, 
Degeneracy of the natives under the hand of opptdHon, 113.' 
. Inti^uXion of Negroes to fopply the decreafe of native inha- 
bitants, 114. Why 'more Spaniards there iliao in Mexico, rhid' 
PtelcQt Rate of the country detersbed, ibiJ, Defeription of 
Cufeo, the ancient metropolis, 119 Animals peculiar to the 
country, 133. ManufaXuces, 128. Mines, 130. Thofe of 
gold and filver, 135* ’’ Ancient Peruvian method cf butldinjg/ 
147. The dominion of mookifli fupetftiiioD over the Inhabit- 
ants, 150. ChantXer of the v/omen, 153. Cflimatc of the 
prtfent Hade of this province, 165. DefeDcelefs fiate' of, 
313. ' • - - 

Ptterl. czar of Rufila, attempts to open a communication betrvcee 
Siberia and India, ii agi. . Amount of his revenue, sgS. 

, FxojeXed fevetal inland navigations, 301. His law for the 
enfranchifementf of valTah,* Reforms his troops 303. 
^His meafurca for making liutlia a tnadtlmc power,'3o6>* Re- 
matka on hla charaXer nndadminiltnitioii, 300. • ' ' 

Pe/rr, Sr. on the coift of Newfoundland, and ita Preach inhabits 
ants, deferibed, V. 413. ^ 

Ptlrarcb, his charafler, vt 529 - ' * ^ 

PhilaJelphiax the capital of Pennl/iTaRia, deferibed, vi. aj. 
The town-houfe, 27. i The public library, ihid, ,Tho college, 
thxi. It’s quays, 28. Number' of Inhabitants, ibid. Is in- 

ot Spain, perfccutes h» fubjeXs in the Low Countries, 
on account of religion, I. aio The republic of Holland eila. 
bhfhed.aii. His political character, xi 358. '• 

Ptilifi 111, of Spain, h a polidcal charaQer, n 358. - 

IJlaniis, ibrir liiQolioa, esfrat,' and general appear- 
ance, 11.257, Their produce and^climate, '259 The jnhad* 

> biiants, thd Mifllonanes lent ihittHU* from Spain, 262. I^orj 
in their conduft, xbiJ The itfandaimprored by Chlnefeeml- 
'grants, 264. ^otindatio^aBdde(ctIptIO^e^thccttyo^^latllIla, 
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- 465. Spanifh government there, ihid. Tlie CKIflcle binilhed 

- from them, 168. Are infcRcd by MiUy piratei, 269. Keflcc- 
tions on the tnan^gement of tbefe i(Un^, and of their Import-* 
tincc to Spain, 370. A trade (titled bctvrecn ibsfe iflard* and 
Ametica, 521. Acconnt of the anneal galleon that palTct be- 
tween Manilla and Acapnlca, 

Pin 7 a/»^ 4 rfj,-apofttophe to, in behalf of the llbentea of manfcind, 
i. S7. Unoer no wfluence to depart from truth, li 357. 
I’biUftfhy, conclufionj of, refpc£ling rel)gIon,»\L 257. The cnl- 
tWailon of, follows that of the 6ne arts, 538. Charafters 
of the ptlncipal Grecian plulofophers, tbiJ. Remained burled 
in the- duft of the clolfters. after the fubvcrfion of thef^oman 
.empire, 540. Origin of the phllofophr of the fchools, eit 
^poriant conrequcoccs that rcfultcd from the experiments of 
Friar Bacon, ^feoveries made by other experimental 
.phtloIoDhers. tbtd. The firft academy of natural nhllofophr 
• totmded m Italy, 545. The method of analriu taucht ibid 
Im^ttance of phtlofophic ftodtes, 546. - . o » ■ 

Pi»ntcitiru owed their confequence among ancient nations to 

eo^eree.K4. Extended thctrmdeto Brlain, 354. Arethe 
firft merchants on record, ri. 404. . 

J“«i«P«PP«r»<ieiwptionof the tree thatbmrsjt, 

Pitch, ho\7prepar^ from tar,' vi. 66. ‘ 

. Fr//, Mr. the EngUIh mmifter, his cbatafler, iii 547. ■His\Is'o. 
rousand fuccejsfnl admtetftratton, 550. Remarks on his reCs- 
. nation, 5^5. ^His plan of condoA examined, 536. 

Pizarre, Francis, his birth and charafler, ili 10. Forms the 

fchcmeofconquetingthcenipireofPeru,i 7 »V. His firft vor'-re 
tinfuccefifal, 11. ' Embarks again, 12. Enters Peru, and 
marks his courfe by rapine, tj. His interview with Atabalipa 
■ if* Atabalipa pnfoner, 16. Pots him to death, 18- 

He and his followers plunder the country, ibid. His dirpetes 
with Almagro.37.^ Defeats ard beheads him, 38. Perfe^tes 
his followers, IsankGinitedby themmLKna.39 
Ptxam„ Gonzales, nfurps the fuprcnie authority ia Peru, and 
defeats the viceroy Nunnez, hi. 44.^ Hu triumphant entry into 
Lima, 45. Is defeated and pot 10 death by Gafca, 46 
Placentia, bay of, at Newfoundland, a French town built there, 
V. 395. This.fettlcmeai opprefled by French governors, 
396 

Plaiina, a metallic fubftance (bund in Pein, deferbed, ill. tit. 
Natural hiftory of, ibid Procefs of purifying it, 132. It’s 
properties, 133 It’s ules, 135 

Platt, his account of the fuppofed ancient iDand of Atlantis 
i. 31. His charaacr, vlr539 * 

Frintir, commodore of a French fleet, afTociitcs the Baccaneersm 
the rednOion ofCanhagena, iu. 5 15. Is menac^ with dnth by 
the Uuccaceers for defrauding them, 517.' 

<“ - ' ' Ptiand, 
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fxjtiiifii'un of ihe conllitutiOT of gotcrnwr* ii 

counry, t» 2B7 How iljcxotin'fj- btcamc eipsfsa w cl- 

II cnibtt ncn* ly ambuiou* nttgMioui*, iSy ^ 

Gi/i of Ctnada, t'cfcftbcJ, V 19S ' ^ . 

rel/tj, iSminrtJicd Tforn JS't* ‘® 

th? coiitt of Rome during theifliJdle ajet, 355 * •HjMiiod'Tn 
f^rtcni of, lorinctJ Clisilca V and Rraoci* I J 57 ' ifuepo* 
I'c/of Luroj'f, jCi 

7’4/if/fd/ ertoJi, ilic foiucco’^, hqo'teJ»it 9 ,i S7 
ftfsti,!, tompUciireiT naforeo*" thcl^icnce 

fiou* i^uxHhianaii rccclfarjr for il clludr of» litJ \Vh/j»!i 
ucol tfutiir ate ruthcctolfcadjffflcd'fo thepubli^ aiUtge, thr 
tu go;rtiiors, 514 'ih? *iew> of, very conlsnca, v 
33B Of I iiropf, the gcusralcuxim* of, altered b/ tbe opera 
tionr ol Indildryi jyi. ^ ^ 

tt« Origin of, Vi *$». ^ ^ ... 

runilat, an Aiu*rican chief, Infance of h?J magnaoimitj* Ti 

T^^idtrry, that rculement (oitificd hjr the Rrewh, 11 ^ 4 ^ ^ 
taken by the Dutch, but rcftored/6j Skilful mansgem'n* 0 
MatUn, the ilireflor of the rrench Caft India C,^nipan^, 
Duinaa protects tl e fAiuiIy of the nabob of Aicot againft «Ik 
< Marattaa, to* It d<.fcnded by Dunlc t sninfl the Cnghlh, 
It4 Js taken bj the Lnglifn from Lafl/and dellroyed, 
141. Defcription of (lie tov/o before it'a delhuflioa, 171. b 
now refloreil by the French, tyi 
J'eaUabt, in Indoftsn, an accoontof chat peopV, ! Sg ^ 

Ptpet of Rome, their urutwnonsotcr the Englilli.V. 345 
Fcpdatitn, iAC[Btry into the tnCient population of the world, vi 
4G* Caufea ol pref».ritcoiMp!airttsofthedccIiiieor» 463 De- 
pends in great meafurcs on the dlQrihution of lauded property, 
470 Poverty, an obdade to, 471. Celibacy of the clergy, 
473 Peffecution for tchgion. 475 ^ AnnuitteJ forlifCs, 476 
All tbc means which make « ftatc profper tend to promOce po- 
pulation, 4J8. ■ j 

Perettainf is uippofed by count Caylus to be invented by tjie an- 
cient Egypuaus, u ^*6 It’* tjinlities dchned, aay Thefe* 
veral Linds of, and their diftin^illiuig charR^eiilltcs, ihid. How 
coloured^ 3^0 ^ Where luanaraClurcd, 33 1 'r The bell Euro- 
pean irnicatioits of this ware made in Saxony,*^ 332 Cliaradler 
of French, and Englilh porcelain. Hid. CNsmpanfon between 
•hft ^4tnft^r:Tntb^nmr p cro-ptn-i3t2am, 334 'hucxe'Uhii attempt 
of count Laungais to inanufafture pbrcclain, ajj Account of 
the mairtifaaure at savrc, 7 f*,/ IVopcrbca of the earth of Lroio- 
ges, 336. 

pert nu Prifitt, ou the iQaud'orSt Dommgo, Inquiry whether 
this diflriA be proper for the fituauon of ihccapjtal of the rrench 
■“feitlements there, ir 445 The* town deftroyed by ar\ e-irih- 
'I quake, but rebuilt on the lame Ipot, 447. 

, ' Ptrt 
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Pcri'K^afy in Jamaica, accoupt of il*a dellniflioa ty an eanb* 

quaLe, V 64 

Ptrto StlU, umvliolcfomenifa of tlie cl imte tlicre, iti 157 ^x- 

terfive {ride earned on there bcuvecn Lamp- Bt-d South 
Amencn, ij8 ^ncf^btQor^ of this traiB: to iie declmci 
*59 

t’ertoKlto ftft (Jifcoyer) of that iflnpd, nod landipg of Pance de 
X-eoDthcrCrtv 196 ]a peculiarly fnourablc to fht; growth 
of the manchcnecl tree, 199 Theratites nuke sn (.xptnincnc 
to try if the Spaniards v\ etc luinortal, i»>c* - But ate reduced, 
i£td D r tipiion and prefencttirc of (fie Klird, aoi Number 
of inhabitants and produce, sos 1^* Jof furiher m prove- 
jatnt of the ifland 104,. 1 

Pflr/w^Kc/e were the fitft Europein nat onthatoncmpte(l.inattome 
difcoveiies, 1 a'- ThetDatidof Madeira ditcovcred by, jO 
Their firh expeditions to Africa, j6 Voyage ot \ 0 de Ga- 

ma to the ufr Indies, ^,7 90 Oh am a papal grant of nil 
their eafrtrn d f^oTcrics ga Voyage of Aivarez L^faral thJ 
EfEahlifh «n Enltern trade to Lilbon, 93 Their uiOlivc* to 
fazing the illaod of Socoiora, loA f ’ttenfive fchnnei of Al- 
buqucKpie, tog The cl^ of Ornus taken, 114 Malacca 
reduced, taa SubmilTon of the neighbouring kingdoms, 124 
Eefte^ons on their ind an exploits under Albuquerque, J29. 
Arealhfred agatnfr the Moors by Henry of Burgundy ned his 
French knights, 130 The ptiocples of the nation corrupted 
by their eaUern corquefes, 132, Send an ambafiador to China, 
133 H s trao&flioiis there, 175 ^"heir commanders treat 
the Chinefe ill, ard are checked. ihJ Obtain a grant of the 
ifland Macao, 176 The enip re of Japan difcovered, 177 
Reticvr of th'ir iucceffes in the Call, 18a Their fcltiemcnts 
in Africa, 183 Treat the natives uojuflly every where, (84 
Their corruption and proftigacy,T85 \Vjfc admimftration of 
Don Juan dc Callro, 187 Agcnerdconfederacyofthc Ind an 
powers formed againtl them, 192 Are protefted by the vigi- 
lance of Ataida, J93 State of national affairs on the death of 
lingSebaftian 197 Detail of thO enufes thaieffe£lcdlhe*ruin 
of iheir' affaus m India, tgS The prefent (late of their oiien 
lal connexions aoi General review of their ambitious plans 
. -of conduct ih the Ball 11 3S6 Fitft dilcovery of Brazil, iit 
313 Which IS defpiled andjxndea recep^cle for felons, 315. 
Hereditary antipaihy between the portugucle and Spaniards, 
thtJ Account of the inquiGt on, 316 Carants made in Brazil 
lo Portugncle noblemen 318 'ITienativ'es there civilized by 
ilejefuis 329 Brawl ovenun by the Dutch 336 The 
> duke of Braganzn placed upon the throne of, 348 Brazil re- 
covered j c 2 DitputesivitH Spam aboni the boundaries j,<if 
their colon « 366 An exclofive compmy formed forthc wine 
trade 3-2 TbcBrazn trade fubjeCted to a monopoly. ^73 
Iinpof tions by wl icK that province u deptelTed, Ati Decline 
, of th sk nedo n, and wadiftaotfefrlcmtDts, 425 Caufeofihe 
Voi Vl T I conuexioo 
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co'tinwldn between Portu^ and England, '■4*8. ' Nature of 
the trade with Engtand» toiJ. Degeneracy of the Portugiiefe, 
owingto the dependaoce they are mnk under toEngland, 432. 
The firll ftep neceflarjr toward their recovery, ibtd. Articles 
proper for them to cultivate, 435. Remarks on the dilcourage- 
taents of their wine trade, 436. Are miHaken in their meafures 
for relloring the culture of corn, 438. Number of the people, 
and amount of the tcvcntic, »W. All reformation Ineffeftnal 
until (heir clergjr are reduced to fubordiniti'on to the civil 
power, 447. The fear of incenfing England ought notto pro* 
tra£t their edabliniing good regulations, 446. Oughtnotto 
fubmit to be proieQed, 4^9. Mull fall, if they will not culti* 
varei naval ftrcngtb, 450. Might have madeagoodadvanrage 
of the deftruQton of Lilbon, 45 1 . Account of the fettlc- 
menr? on the coall'of Africa, iv 90 Their Eaft India difeo- 
veties and conquers occafion them to neg!e£l arts' and agrlcul* 
ture, vi. 403. 

Titatat plant deicribed, iv, 156. 

the filver mines there, when and how dlfeovered, lil. 139. 
Their produce at different periods of time,' thtH. 
faver'tjQ^ a people, a chetk to their population, vi 471. 

Prajtr, the origin of, vi 251. 

Prtft, refleQiooson the liberty of, iii*533. Particularly in Great 
Bfitiin, vi. 303. 

Prtejlbaid, the lole principle by which they ate aiiuated, 
33t. TTie hierarchy of, in theChiiftian church traced, 333. 
Printing, importance of this art to mankind, vi. 547*. 

PriviUgti, perfonal, refultingfrom profefnonal charailer, reflec- 
tions on, ti. 474. , 

Prafs, flying, of the Marianne iflaods, deicribed, 11.325. 

Fraptrtj, reflefliona on the origin and abufe of, iv. jc? v 38. 
The right of a man to make a tellamentary diipofiuon of his 
eflate inquired into, v.295. poflefllons of, precarious in 
civiltxed fociety, 361. A cooimunity of, a moll dangerous 
^ dpCltine, vi 5 The unequal dlftnbuUon of, the foundation 
‘ of two irreconcileable patties in fociety, 133. ' * 

Praltjlanti, review of the perlecutloa of, by Lewis XIV. in France, 
V. a6g ^ ' ' 

FtaviJtnce, ilkind of, how'firft Icttled, v.'77. A colony ella- 
blilbed there by captain Woodes Rogers, 78. 

Pruffiam, military charafler of, vi 381.. Sec Frri/fr»V III, 
PitUmj, why he fixed (he fitft meridian at the wcllcrn part ofthe 
Canary illands, t! 409 • . 

Pulatondar, (he CnglilH {ettlemCnt there dcllroyed by their own 
MacalTar foldlersi I 38S. 

Punijimtnti, capital, icmuks on the injury done to (bcletyby 
them, i. 403. 

P.ritanj, origin of that appellation in England, Cmi- 

gtate to North America, 349 430. 


Purph 
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FurfleJje, peculiar kind of, celebrated by the ancient*, foun 
on the coaftj of Guayaquil and Guatimila, in 116. 

Q, 

SJuahrst perfccuted In New LngUnd, \ 434 Ongm of the 
feft, VI 6 Their diftinguilbingdiefs and behaviour, 7 Their 
morals, 8 Their contempt for religious rites, tbxti Occa- 
fion of their name, 9 iloluply under perfecution, tbtJ 
The prudence of their peaceable maxims examin'd, *9 Speech 
of one in Amcnca, cenfuringlbe cuftoin of retaining Negroea 
mllavery, tat 

SluthtCf the capital of Canada, founded, v 146 InefFeftual 
fiegcof, m 1690, by the EkIiAi, 194 The city defenbed, 
292 Is finally taken by the ^glilh, 329 
Sluiciftlvtr, where fauna mLurope, iii 142 Where found in 
Peru, 143 Defcnption of the mines at Guanca Velica, ihtd. 
The working in ihcle mines pernicious to the conftttution, 1 44. 
The airm the vicinity ofthemunwholefomc,i 5 i</ Confump- 
tionof, in the gold and filver mines, 143 

a dinuoutive people on the ifland of Madagafcar, de- 
fenbed, u 16 

4^vire, tn Peru, the province defenbed, ui 90 CircumfUnees 
that moderate the heat of the torrid tone, thtd Punty of the 
air, and uniform beauty of the climate, 91 Is the moll po> 
pulouspsrtof tbe Amettcancontment, Produce and ma- 
nufaAures, 92 Bark the only article of produce ezpotted, 
93 Profl gate manners of the inhabitants of the city of Quito, 
97 

R 

R xguiIJai, governor of Cabuhftan, Aimulates Babar to the con- 
queA of IndoAan, II 117 RemonAiances ofa Baman to him 
on this event, 118 

Jiajahputs, mountaineers who continually harafs the lodoBan go- 
vernment, account of, 11 113 ^ 

RaUtgb, Sir Walter, his cxpeumoit to Guiana, W 330 Hischa- 
radler, y 338 His expedition to Carolina, titd 
/Jjti, great ravages made by, 10 the Caribbee idinds, iv 152 
Of Canada defenbed, y 198 ^ 

RtJ Sta, a geographical defcnption of 1 108 Advantages re- 
fult ng to Europe from the Pottuguefe Obtaining the command 
of this fea, 110 Meafurca taken b} the Englilh to improve 
their trade m that Tea, 410 
RiformttI rel eton in Lutope, nfe of, 1 209. 

^f/f^i»7T, theTources of, >» 250. The natural progrefsof, 238 
The true tendency of Its precepts 537 
Rifubhet, avtcw of the admioiftrationof government m, vi 368 

T l 2 A fwet 
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A fccfct contpuacjr cairled on tj all monarchies «gam(l fiee 
flatcs, _ 

Rtvd, ft much Letter ftatlon for the cayal forces of Ruflia man 
CrondidtandPcictlburghi ii,jo 7 . 

Rfvtnut, royal, no meafure of the power of^an empire, ni. 
490. The cuftom of farming out revenues ruinous to a ftaic» 

• 491 • , 

in human affahs, whethfef of ulilltr to mankind, I. 3« 
Rhuharht the root and it’s qualities deferibed, 11.348. Where 
, produced, and hov; prepared, 349. The feversi «*'ds of, tiid 
Riet, the 'difretent kinds of, cuhWated in China, i. 130. _ How 
cultivated on Madagifrar, 51 tj- Botanical deicripuon of 
thatpUnttVi 67. ‘I heeultiMtionof, injurious to thehcalthl* 
nefsof a Country, C 3 . Is fuccefsfuily cultiratcd in South Ca- 
, roUna, 69 - . 

Ri 9 jAtiitrit the government of, in Braiil, deferibed, it. 397. 
. The fugarcane, indigo, andcoffcecultivared there, The 

. capttii city deferibed, 398. 

Roa/t, the ftate of, every where, indicative of the degree of ei- 
. viliftaiionofihcnitives, vl. 379 

Roantak Bay, !n Carolina, fitft attempt of the Eng’lflr to fortn 
, a fettlement there, r 338. . . ^ ^ 

Rmam, ancient^ their motives for felting the iilahd of Sicily, i. 
7 Why inferior to the Greeks In the cultivation of arts and 
tcicoees, 8. The final overthrow of the empire, how fivoured, 
9. The fiibverfion of the ancient empire of, attributed prrmi* 
Illy to Wcdinthe Scythian chief, it >98. The ilbetiy of, ori- 
' 'g'mally dcftrojred by Cato the elder, vi 243. Review of the 
hUlory of, with a charaQer of the Romans, 267, The feudal 
fyftem formed on the ruins of the empire, 268 314 Whyinfe* 
nor to Greece in the fine arts, 523. Charafler of the Roman 
* literature, thid. The fine aria expelled on the fubverfion of the 
.empire, 526. And driven baebag-tin from Conflantinople, 428. 

modern, origin of the ecclefiailieal empire of^ i 12 Cha» 
, ta^er of, in she hfreenth century, 26 Rife of it’s ccclefiafti* 
cal power, vi aJS- Leadmgcaufis of the refbrmaiion, 256. 
,The difeovery of America inftrumsntal to it’s decline, 259. 
Hiftorical account of ihe n(c of papal dominion, 333. Cir- 
cumfisnees tliat combined to direll she pope of Tila temporal 
povrer, 342 

Rofut, commandant of New Mexico, takes refuge in England from 

, {hepii-fxftihi^ysfdremoahs, n'.479 

Rum, how procured from the /agar>cafie, W. x-jz. 

• Rujpd, the extended conquefts of this empire alarm "the Chtnefe, 

11 288 _ The boundaries -fettled, thA A commercial treaty 
made with China, 289 Method of conduQiag the trade with 
China, 290 Aixatteropt made to^ open a communication be- 
tween Siberia and India, Ml. Carry on an intercourfe with. 
India by means of the Catpun Sea, 292. Extent of this em- 
pire, 296. Account of the different clafles of the Rufllanpeo- 
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pie, State of populaiioq, *97. .fpWic reyenoe, 398. 
Climates and agriculture, 299» Mines, i^tV. Forcfgn trade, 
50Q. , Obilacles to the imptosejnent of trade, 301. Debts 
owing to foreigners rot eafil/ recovered, 302. Military ftrength 
of the empire, 303. Natural clrcuniftances that proteft the 
empire on all fides, 304. Meafiifcs ralcn Ly Peter /. to rai/c 
a marine, 306. Inconveniences of the harbour of Cronftidt, 
. iitJ. Prelcni (late of the imperial navy, 308. Refleftlon on 
the government of, Patriotic principles of the government 
of the prefent emprefj Catharine, 310. Farther regulations 
fnggefted for the improTemciitof iljis empirc,3i2.’ Inquiry 
\vheihct the climate of that extcnBve eniptre Is faeourable to 
civilization, vi. 277. It's cxicnfion confidered, 278. The 
lower chfs of people not prepared for the reception of liberty, 
279, T^eir igriorance and fnperftltion," 280. Examination of 
the meafures puifued by the emprefs Catharine to chilize her 
lubjeGs, 28 r. The foundling hofpiial, 28a’. The academies, 
iiiV, ' - . . . 

S 

Saist thelflitid, iohabiiants, and produce, defenbed, iv. 250. 
S/iiU, of Caoads, defcilbed, v. 199. ’ 

Satnfiett, iheongln'ef, vi 25 j. ' 

Safft account of ihepotiof, 10 Barbary, W. 34. 

Sj^s, theealuralhiftoiT atidufesof, ». 127. 

Sahara^ defertsof, InAfrica, deferibed, Iv. 51, 

SatnU, three iflands dependant on Guadaloupc, account of, it. 
403, 

Satetda,^ Jofeph, hanged for dnoterelled ^ood nature, 1 u. 141. 
Silltt, inBarbary, account of that poM. iv. 34 
Sal/eltti^X}^, is reduced by the EogUlhj^L 448. Deferibed, 
tbid ' ' 

Sail, qualities of that made in Portugal, 111436 fs a Ipeclfie 
againd the polfon of the nraochireel tree, iv. 199. 

Solt-fttre, how produced and refined at Patna'"^m Tndoftan, i. 
490. The amount and rate of the European export of this 
article, 491. 

Salvadart, St.the capital of Brazil, built, iii. 3x9 Is tahen by 
the Dutch, 336. is furrendcred by them, 337. 'Theciyde- 
fctlbcd, 392 Manners of the inhabitants, tiid 
Sen Salvader, one of the Babnma lOands, difcoycred by Colnm* 
bus, ii. 414, Friendly intcrcouife Between him and ihe ‘‘na,* 
tives, ihid, 

SanQuarut, eccleliiflical. for eriwinals, rcReftions on, jj 475. 
Sendtn-tree, a botanical d-feription of, wl*b it’s ufes, i 436 
SanJracattii, driNes the Matcdomansout of India, and unifesal] 
Indodan under his dominion. 11 113^ 

Santa Crtr&^ thelfland of, deferibed, iv S9S, Keroint’ons of, 
did. Rapid progrefe anddee-y ofa French colony there.' 299. 
Caufesof it’s decay explainedi’300. Is fa'd to Denmark. dt J. 

Prefent 
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Frefeat {bi(e of it’s cultlvanoo, 301. Num^jcrof inbabitxnts, 
iiitd. 

Santa Fe it Sogita, the capital City of New Grenada, defctibed, 
ill 89. 

capture of the Briofli army under General Burpoync 
there, by the American Gercral Gates, vi. 207 
^Sajfafrat tret, botarical defenpaon of, vl 83. It’s prppexuea 
and ufe, ibtJ, 1 , , 

Saxonj, thebcA European imitadonof porcelain earned on there, 

”• 33 * / > ... 

^Schab Jbhat the Gnat f Ling of Perlb, a reiiev/ of bis viflories 
and adminiJ^ralion of government, i 373. Unites his forces 
with the Eoghlh to drive die Portu^efe from Ormns,' 374 
Sehtth, A nation of Indian rqtublKaas, de/cribed, it 134 
Sehlderap, an agent of the Damih Afttcan Company, ms amiable 
charaQer, iv 99 • ’ 

Stttt Htgblardtrt, their charafler, vi 63. ' 

Sejthans, driven out of theit native country by Ponmey, overrun 
the north and weft parts of Europe, 11 198 Their leader, 
'Wedin, ezetces all nations tgainft. the Koman empire, tbtd. 
See Tarlary, ~ , 

StttU of Canada, defcribed, v.‘ ao3./Manner of ’ taking them, 
30^. Ufei of therr Dcins, thid 

Sta, ids aCs In prelerving an eqalpotie In the Several parts of the 
globe, V. 350. The agitations of, calmed by nil, 400 ^ 

their unjuft treatment in England and other countries con- 
demned, vi 401. Their charafler difplayed, 1569 
Secrtjy in politics, may be of teniporary advantage, but tends to 
certain ruin, li. 233. , 

StMgaliiyet, deftrib^, iv yS 

Strtna, a Spanifti fettlement m ChUi, account of. ill 17$ ‘ 

Strtngbam, account of tbaciflaodand it’s magniBcentpagoda, ii. 

130. Is givenup by the Frcnci), 140. 

Serrr Leant, on ibe coaft of Africa, ftaieof the trade carried on 
there, iv,8o 

Sbanftrtt, language of Inoollan, fome account of, i 53 
Siam, adctailof (he tradecaniedon there by the Dutch, V 256 
OccaCon of the French entering that kingdom, il 49 All 
the fertility and riches of the foil deftroyed by the tyranny of 
_ thegovernmerc, 51. The Fieochlnicicft there jumed by the 
. errors of the Jefoiis, 54. 

Sutfj, howihe arts of agticulture and commerce were introduced 
into that ifland, j. 7 

Sili, bow colUfled in Bengal, and it’s equalities, i 480 40I. 
The Chiaeft account of (be difoomy o>, 11 336 iniioduftfon 
of the manuriflure into Europe, 3^ Quaftiesof the ftve- 
Tal kinds of European fitk. itiJ Thefilk from China fope- 
rior to that of Europe, 338. The two principal kindi of Cm- 
jiefe Clk, 339. Cbaraflei of the Chinefe lusnuraflurril fjlk» 
34 «>- 
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Sih, inqolry into the ciufc of the black colour of, m Negroe?, Ir. 

Slave trade in Guinea, hidoricat account of, tv. 71. Method of 
condu6!Inf them to the European faftoties, 7^. The coada 
frequenwd fot this traffic, 76. Amount of the annual exporta- 
tion of, vnth the rates at which they are purchafed, yz. With 
. what kbds of merchandife the flaves are bought, 94. Origin 
of the Englidx African Company, 97. Annual amount of the 
Engh/h flive trade, 98. A DaniHi Aftiein Company formed, 
99 Spaniih attempts to enter into the Have tiadc, 101. He- 
inarks on the prefent date and method of carrying on this trade, 
J02 The pi oper feafons for the voyage, joj, Howdifpofed 
of in America, 105 Stotiea lUuflrating the charafler of Ne- 
groes, 106 Their vindlAive fpirit under oppreiHon. rto. 
Their wtetched condition in America, Hi. Their difierent 
fuuation in extenfivc and in confined colonies, iiz. Their 
different treaimcnt by different European ration* compared, 1 ly, 

, Their diforders, 114. Method* of cure, rry. Hint* for ref>- 
dering their condition more fuppottable, t j8. Are flrongly 
affefted by mutlc, 119. Planution born Negroes the moll ute- 
ful, tai. Female Negroes, why loved by Europeans, 124. 
How thi* trade might be aboli/lied, >44. 

Slaverj, feudal, how aboUfhed, 1. 19 Defined, iv, 124' Ori- 
* gin and progtefs of, »^k/. rcudal flxvery, iz 5 . Emancipa- 
tion of towns, 129. Cruel oppteflTions oF ihe feudal barons, 
130. How villains recovered petfonal freedom, 131. Origin 
ot leafes for years and lives, taa. Sovereigns how induced to 
undermine the chain of Feudal fubordination, iHJ, Slavery be- 
gun in America, when deAroyed in Europe, 133, Slaves 
tranfpoited from Africa to America, ihiJ, Freedom and flavety 
. compared, 134- The right of man over man inquired into, 
135. - The arguments pleaded to juftify Qivery examined, ij6. 
Hint* for abolifhing (lavery in Ameiica, 144. It’s influence 
over the mind cn the TurkilK empire, vK 273. 

Srrti/ggljng, the great fupport of the French American fcitlementa, 

_ iv. 442. 514. A rehxaiion of prdhtbi'ory lavi* recommended, 
514 The mtural confequence of oppteflive laws, vi 141. 
Scartz, Lopez, fucceeds Albuquerque in the vicctoyalty of India, 
and profecutes bis plans, L *32 ' - 

Seaety, barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 275. v. 359 The 
progrcls of, traced, ti 314 MonaAtc, the nature o^ invcAi- 
gvtSi, V. 207. Evidences of man being formed and dcAined 
lor alibcialion, vi 260 'nievatlous icYoluiIonsof, 264 All 
the obligations of man have a reference to, 542 
Seeotora, mo'ives of the Poriuguefe in feizing ihls ifland, i 106 
Seerauj, his charaflcr, v*. 53b. Separated motaUty from rsll- 


gon, 55I. 

Set/, whether it*s regetatire power* can Iw exhauAcd by cultiva- 
tion, t. 103. 1 . _ ' ^ ‘ 

•• Se/t/iert, 
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Silffim, tte Ctfit mcteife of, iftEofcpe. the foofcc of opprelHifti 
hy the inctnfc of taxes, vi 384- Tli-ir being tcpiin jtSle- 
nef*, another ctII, ilrtJ. The number of folJiet 1 has diinininKti 
ooutige, 3B5' The iftcreafeof, icrdi to defpotifln, 3S7 
^turh, the people of, appear to be bom fat deJpotifm, ti 3»S. 
Seutb Sfa, the fcvetal reftfaial laid tipon the navigation of, hy 
' the Spaniaidi, ii <45 • Fhft difiroreryof, by Balboa, iit8» 
‘Sgjtb Sta Ciif’faty, ^gllfht eftabhnied, lit Jt^t- 
>S»-u/a, Thomas de, his generous icJcafe of a female flave to her 
' lover, i, 196. . , ‘ . 

Sfain, thcAatcof, vhen the (cmil pfovircesvere united by the 

marriage of I’etdinand and Ifabetia, 1. zi, 

Contefta between the crowns ofSpsin and Portugal, concern- 
ing rhe property of American ajtd Afiatlc difcovcries, ii 260. 
Sends milTionatiei to the Philippine iflands, 262. Review of 
i their government and policy there, 265. Remarks bn the im- 
‘portatiecof thefe ifiindi by proper management, 2)0. Inquiry 
into the caufeof the antipathy the Spaniards have to the French, 
275* Their plan of dominion Jn the Caft, fufpended by the trea- 
furea they trjoy in America, 360 Maenera of the ancient na- 
' fives of, 4OJ. Is fubdued ^ tne Cartbarinani, 405, If re- 
duced under the power of the Romans. Hid, Is fuhieded by 
the GothJ, end afterwards by the Moors, 406. The kingdoma 
bf Cadtlo and Arragon united, 407. Colombus fitted out for 
thedifcOveryof a new continent, 4C'9. Their fettlement and 
cruelties on theiRand of St. Domingo, 419. Their fuccelfes in 
America greatly facilitated by the InOun women, 433 Con- 
queft of Mexico by Cortex, 438 -< ‘ 

ConqliCft of Peru by Pixario, iii. ib. Review of the regula- 
tions ehabliihed in this pTovicce, 41. Tndecariied on with 
■ South America, at Porto Bello, 158* Tbe^anlardsa mhced 
sacesnall parts of the world, 189 Revlewofihe forms of go- 

- vernment eftablifhed m Spanilh America, 239 Eccietiadical 
government of the colonies, 240. DIftlibnuon of lands there, 
242, Taxes impofed on the colonies, 247. Summary view of 
thereVenuesdeiivedfrom-Amcrica, 252. TheSpaniih court 
aQuated by a foint of monopoly in the adminillrationofher co- 

• • lontes, 253*. Rvafon why/lieperfevcredin an erroneous tyflem, 

255 * Decline ofmanufaClurej and agriculture at home, in con- 
. Sequence of acquiring American poiledloos, 257. ThetemiP- 
fortunes voluntarily aggravated by the expulfion of the Moors 

- frOm Spain, 2^8 Conlenuences of thia ciiwIujOl, ■sSo> 

• Oppreflion of the farmers, 261. The opeftcionof theinqoiii- 

tionbn the charafter of the Spaniards, 264 Their poverty »nd 
phde, 266. Degeneracy of manoerr, fhd Diftrefi of the 
Spanith monarchy, 267- Depopulation 'of Ataenca. 268. 
Probable caufes of the barbarity eXcrcifed toward the Indians, 
*^269 Great deflruflloh t>f lives in the mines, -271. /Hatred 
between the Europeanaad American Spaoiaidv, -273. Injica*. 
•' * ■* ‘ * ' tioas 
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t>oti*6f4TCCGvery from tbcfc talamiious influencct. 274; TBs 
sdminiftratlon cf the coJonte# reformed, *75, Men fores recom- 
tnended for the rtefivety of the kingdom to profpcttty, 276. A 
proper turn fhould be p»cn to the national pride, 277. Tlie 
clergy end military ought to be reduced, and the Inqulfitloa 
iboltiKcd, 278. Toleration io religion ncccfTary to incrcafc the 
population of the kingdom, 283. ImpoHiWc for Spain to keep 
the produce of the American mines in their own hands,' 284. 
Amount of their etpotration, 286. Amount of the gold and 
filver imported from the American mines. Hid. Agriculture 
ought to be promoted, 288. Articles proper for American cul* 
tivatjoit, i^iJ, Ought ro open the colonies to foreignew, 290. 
The objeilions againft an open trade with America, confidered, 
297, Whether the Spanlrtr domtntoa over the colonies be per- 
manent, 299, Prefent floutiihing ftate of the kingdom, 308. 
Outrages committed by Philip II. and his fucceiTors, againft the 
Portuguefe, 347. Dirputeswith Pottugal about the boundaries 
of their American fcitlemenis, 366, Why they rclinquilh the 
conquell of the Caribhee tdinds, 480 Their violent mealures 
to check the contraband trade in the Weft Indies precipitate 
them into war, 530. Eoga^ with France in a war with 6reac 
Britain. 560. Lor$ofHavaniMb,566. 

The espulGon of the Moors from Spain, the producing 
eaufe of the piratical ftates of Catbary, iv. 37. Attempts 
made by, to obtitna lhareofthe African flavo trade, 101. Ac- 
count of the SpaniiK feittements on tlie ifland of St. Domingo, 
307. Defcription of Cuba, 215. Examinaiion into their po- 
licy and management of the Caribbee Illands, 238 
Fare of a. bpamlh colony fort to lettie in llouiiiara, v. 2J4. 
The reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning thcSuelght 
of Anian, fuppofed to be artfully propagated to nnOeid other 
nations, j8i. Account of the eipedmon of Admiral Fuentra 
ibtJ, ^ ’ 

TTie klngrf, offers his mediation between England,' France, 
and Ametica, vi. 234 And, on refufal, joins with the two lat- 
ter in the war againd England. 236 Polititralcommotions’e*- 
cited by the difputed luccenion to the crown of SpiJn, 360. 
Brief hiftory of the fmous armada for the conqueft of Eng- 
land, 390. Their Weft india diicoveriesoccaflon thenegl^ 
ofartsand agricultuTe,4t>6. 

S^Ue nieafure 8 purfued by ibe Dutch to feane the moio- 

polyof, I 211. 2t8. * 

oi »b« Unired Provinces, whether this office be dan- 
gerous to the l.beities of the Dutch, ti. 11 1. 

Sinnfi over the Dririfi* American colonies, origin of, yj. 150. 
Caufes of It’s repeal, ihtd. 

Slait/min, how formed in general, vi. 366. Their ufual condufl, 
568. 

Slatuetf Tcfleaion on the folly of ereftiog them, and the vanity of 
princes in procutlng them to be creeled, ii. 207. 

I Suiaiff 
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'Suhahs,' under the Indoftan empire, the natureof their "dignity and 

- authority, ii. 12«. ^ \ ‘ 

Sues, a communication eftabliihed from that port “with the Eaft 
'' . Indies, by the Venetians, j io6 ^ ~ ^ 

Sugar iant tlefztlhed, and it*s hiftory, iV* 16$. Method of culti- 

' 5 vation, i66. The juice how ieparated from the cane, 168. 
Proceis of obtaining fugar from this jnice, riiV. French method 
, of preparing fiigar, 169, Qualities of fiigat depending on the 
foil it grows on, 171. Diftdiarionof rum, 172. Hints for ini- 
'• proving the cultivation of the cane, iM Sugar the principal 
Bttiele of esporiation from the Caribbce Iflands, 174. Requires 
conliderable capitals to cultivate it with fuccefs, 241. Culture 

- of,_at Barbidoca, v 23 " 

Trfe'dclcribed, tl 98. Method of procuring it’s 
fap, iht/i How the 6p is reduced to fugar, iita, 

Sullj, nuniftcr of Henry IV of France, his charafter as a finan- 

* cier, ii. 79 

Sumatra, lituationaod defcriptlonof that idand, i 249 Religion 
’ and government of (he fouthetn Malay inhabitants, 250 Ac* 
count of the notthern inhabitants, 251. Defeription of the 
■ camphor tree, itiii. The face of the country, and its mine- 
ral produQions, 253. ^rade canied on there by the Dutch, 
'*S4 ' . . 

Suferjlitun, monhilh, charaQerized, i ii. Natural events of an 
extraordinary kind, one great foutce of, il 437. ii! 8-9. It's 
umverfality and objedt, v. 136 * 

Surat, Ic’sfituation, and the uade carried on there defcribcd, i. 
409 Revolutions there, 444 Is intended by the French to be 
the centieof their Faflern traffic, ii 27. Origin and progrefs of 

* that 'city, 31. The Ihips built there, ibni. Manners of the 

* inhabitancs, 32. Baotans, rtiJ ' rerfees, 34. Moguls, 36. 

' Js pillaged by Scrag?, 43. TTieirj/lups and camvans robbed, 

t'tlacipal articles of the trade of the city, ^4. This 
market loft to the French, 63 . 

it’s fituatton and fculcment defcribcd, iv. 261. li’s re- 
volutions, tbtiJ. A colony of fogiiive Oases ftrmrd there, iC} 
Their independence acknonledg^ by the Dutch, ihiJ Du’ch 
method of draining the low grounds in, 263. Tlicircoffccard 
fugar flirtations, 266- Their accurate and rcat ngriculrure, 
J67 Produce of the colony, 268.1 Number of inhabitant-, 

' ifriti. Account of the renvnorParamabiro, 269 "Taxes, iiiJ 

ililcnirve Ifite^nfic province, ago Ciuelty of the Dutch ro 
their Negro Ihves, 281. Are haraffed by the incutfions of the 
fugitive flavcs. iitJ 

Su/^, in rhe regency efTunfs, irV harbourderenbed, ir. 23. 
SxutJrn, the Ancient inhabiiants of, concerned with olhet norihera 
nitions in fubvcTiing the Romsnemphe, 11.226 Uarbarous 

marnersof ihenanvrviintil the limcorGuftavus 111 

coofiquence* of hU fl uuing hi* poita sgairft the Lubcck flWp*. 

’ a*7. 
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427. ^^artu!^pi^t<]Iffbfe<^byGufltl’us’A<Jo!p^us,22S. Chijrge 
in the manners of the people on the death of Charles XU. ihiJ. 
'An Eaft India company ettaWifhcd, 230. Hiftortwl rcTiew of, 
231. Prefent ftatcof thccnintrj’»234. Remarks on the popu- 
lation ‘Of, 335. RcfleClions 'on the ’ ptopenfity to emigration 
amongtheSwcdcs, 236 StaieofagticuUure, 236. Mines, 239. 
Manufa£loriejard{i/henej,240. Ahi3rltimeftrcngthrailed,24t. 
Review of theariiclesoftfadc,242. Militatyforcc, 243. Navy, 
245. Revenues, iiiV. Evils lefultlng from the change made in 
1720, in the cozillitutian of governmenr, 247. The rafllons of 
Halt and Gi/r, 248. The king tendered abfolutc, 249.'' In- 
' quiry into the nature of the conilitndon of the government ol^ 
vi. 384 

SKvtlztrlarJ, origin of the republic of, vi. 326- The natnre of 
the union of the fcveral cantons explained, 327. Occafion of 
their hiring out troops to foreign powers, 328 Review of their 
pr^fent eircumftances, 359 Indtcadons of ftabllity in their go-* 
Tcrnmenr, 330. Their ccdcfiaflical govemmenr, jjr. . 

T. 

TsBvgs, defeription of that ilUnd, v. 90. Tt’s revolutions, /liV. 
Is ceded to Englind, gt. Enor committed by the fitft LngUih 
fettlen, 96 It's population and produce, " 

'Talofet, the Indians (here reduced by Cortes, il43a. 

7 afap^t, Siameft monks, defetibed. ii. 54. ^ 

Tam^tanc, bis exteniive conquefls 10 tbs Laft, iL 1 16, 

7 anjsur, delctiptlon ofthat coontr/ and U's produce, ii. 202. A 
Settlement fomied there b/the Danes, 203 
Tar, how procuted from the pine-tree in Carolina, vi. 66. 

Tarittty, ancient Scythia, it’s extent and inhibltants, ii. 2B2. 
The great lama, and hi* reli^on, 283. Mihtary charafier of 
the'lartars, 286 Conquer the empire of China twice, 2S7. 
Coniefts between the Rudiansaod Chinefe about the bourdaxies 
of the refpeflive empires, x8S A trade enabhtbed between the 
Tartars and (he RulHans, egr. • 

7 axet, how levied in Chin, I 14*. The ^eat increaleof, to be 
attributed to the ircrCTfc of (landing amiies, vL 384. A defi- 
nition of, 479- An hiftorical 'lew of, 4S1. A poll-tax, the 
tnoR arbitrary of all taxes. 4Sz* Taxes on the neceffaries of 
hfe, cruel, 483 Injutioufnefs of duties on trade, 484. A 
Und fix the only one which conciliates the public intereft with 
the rights oflndividuals, 485. The objc£tions to it ftated, 487. 
Ruinous confcquenccs of farming out revenues, 450. Ought to 
be reguhted bv the rcprefentaiives of the peop'e, 492 Confe- 
quenees from the tight of iinpofing taxes being in the prince, 
493 5®6 . ^ 

7 *a, the hrd intiodu^on of this herb into England, and the uni- 
verfal fondnefsof the people for it, i. 500. VaS confumption 
* ' ofi 
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of, In-EngTand^ 501 De&ription and culture cf, ii J21. 
Tfae variettea of, how produced, 323 Why generally drank- bjf 
j the Cbinefe, 324 Attempts m^e to cultivate the planun Eu* 
rope, 325 

Tellfchtrrj, on the coafl of Malabar, an En^ilh faClory for pepper 
there, 11 163 A componiion paid for the country duties, 166 
‘Ttneftjfe, defcriplion of that ifland, and the height of the pioun- 
tain, li 412 

7 ttuan, hiftoncal account of that port, IV 33 
7 exe:r<t, Michael de, atchbifliop of St. Salvadore, haraiTes the 
Dutch invaders of Brazil in 337 
72r9(rr<ir^, why the >vorA of all Qiodes of government, 1 433 The 
’ foundation of, VI 232 

7 beeltgy, niters every thing, in order to bend them to it’s own myf- 
1 tenons jinnaples, iv 43 ObftruCls the difcovery of truth by 
. fcruples, 49 The various prinaples on which it has been 
founded by flifferent nations, vi 549 Morality the hafts of 
all, 530 

7 iiittt the articles of trade talen by that kingdom from Bengal, 

I 47? Mu(k, a peculiar produflion to the country, See 

T<7f/<7»3I 

vT^enei, St the Dsntih /ettlementon the coaA of Coromandel, 
hiAoncal account of, i> 4B* 

» the tHand of, fettled by the Danes, iv 293 Is fre< 

quented by the Buccaneers, 2^ Othercircumftanceathaiefta^ 
bhlhed a trade there, ibiJ Number of inhabjrauts,30i 
Ti/Zag# how far It will fupply the place of dung, v 105 

defcription of that ifland, and the motives that induced the 
Dutch to fecuie ir, 1 240 

7 ttbit, cAabhihaihnt of, m England, v 344 ^ 

7 lafcala, republic of, oppales the march of Cortea to Mexico, 

II 439 Account of the goverament and manners of the na* 
tires, 440 Make an alliaoce with the Spaniards, and reinforce 

, their aiLTiy, 441 Return of Cortez 10 Tialcala, 449 
faQures of this province, yi 1 

7 ib/ict 0 y hiftoncal account of it’s confumptiDn Tnd trade in France, 
ju 1 53 Fjrft difcovery, a.nd dclcripiion of this caullic plant, 

VI 35 Method of cuUivaiing it, j6 Management of the 
pbnt after it is cut, 37 Companion of the qu^ity of tobacco 
Irom difTerent pans of the world, ibid is a great rxhauHer of 
foil, 40 

Teltraiitn the free cxercife of, the means of extjngmlhing fanati- 
cifm and cmhuriafm, vi ^58 

7 onjuin, il c religion of Confucirts adopted there, but no* his mo* 
raUty, ii 56 CharaSer of the inhabitants, 57 No En- 
rop an merchants able lo eftablifii a cnrtefpondencc with them, 
which IS confned to tl e Chmele iltd 
STirriJ formerly Juppafeil to be uninhabitable, 1 29 Cir, 

CUtnflances t^ar ipodeiaic thcheatef, ui 90 

Tirll^a, 
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7 trtuga^ theiflandof, b<comcsaoeftof pirates, ili 493. Their 
depredations chieRy directed to the Spaniards, 494 Some of 
their moR remarhame exploits, 49;. Defeription of the ifland, 
iv. 416. ihe colony dcRroy^, b/ orders from Madrid, 417. 
Is ret&hen and fortiRed by the Buccaneers, under the com> 
mand of Willis, an Englilhrnan, iiiJ The Englifh expelled 
by the French, 4 j 8. Produce of the illand, 419 
7 owm, how extricated from feudal obligations, iv. 1 29 See Ctlief. 
Tradty how carried on, during the feudal ages, i. 16 
7 rajan, emperor, his patriotic declaration to the Roman people, 

in the kingdom of Taojour, built and fettled by the 
Danes, it 203. Declines, tW. Is attacked by the rajah of 
I Tanjour, at the inRigatton'of the Dutch, butrefeued by the- 
Cngliih, 204 Present circumdances of the fettlemenr, 216. 
7 ranfmtgratian of ftuh, the loflucnce of this doQtine upon the 
civil laws of Indoftan, i 60. Mythological account of, 7S. 
Probable origin of the idea of, 79 Tends to foften theiuao* 
pers of i^s believers, ii. 373. 

7 ranfftrtati 9 n of EngHOi felons, the good policy of, r. *3. 
7VaW/i»^, an immoral employment, iit 325. 

Travanar, on the coaft ot Malabar, account of that kingdom, 
andids late enterpnflng monarch, t. 437. 

7 rt/itw, between princes, have not the validity of thofe formed 
' between naiiAfis, vi 363. 

Trelawntj, governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fugitive Ke« 
grocs there, y. 70 

TnniJaJ, nruatien and climate of that ifland, iv. too. It's ex- 
tent and defeription, ihiJ. Dedjoe of the lOand Uota the pe- 
riihJngof the cocoa trees, »9l. 

Tnfilt, defeription -of this country and it’s inhabitants, iv. 18. 

Theit trade, 19 Defeription ofit’s capital town, 20. 

7 Vb»i Rtvurti, city of, in Canada, deferibed, v 293. 

7 unit, prelent ftare of it’s military force, If. 20 Rerenue of 
tbe fnte, at. Trade of the inbabuaots, 22 Defeription of 
It’s capital town, 24. 

7 urh, charafter of that people in tire fifteenth cen'ury, i. 25. 
Their attempts on Europe checked by the narai enterpriles of 
the Portuguele in the Eaft, 1 lo Origin of their empire, and 
. -a review of their policy and Tiiftory, fu a6g Expedient of 

little influence the Turkifh princes hare in the affairs of Eu- 
rope. 272 Murder andafiCilEoation tbefubfiltutes for laws in 
Totkey, 273. ^ 

Tjrriult, Dr. carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, 
VI 89 ♦ , 

7 urptnt,Ht, how extrafled from the pine tree, in Carolina, vi. 
66 ... * 
Tjrarr^, the confequenfes of, in a ftste, ui.37.* The fyftem 
* of, analjTted y 8. Why ir 1$ Jqbmitted to, 361. 

yatuf. 
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yacuf, intention of the law of, at Conftantloople, ili. 1 52. ^ - 
^ yaldfvta,\\ivs expedition into Cbili, H. 1 7 ** 

’ defttoyed by the native*, t^id. i 

Faloiir, why cfleemed ft virtue, vi. 553. 1 ^ 

yalparaifof city of, in Chili, defcribed, tii. 175* 

Van Hern, a Buccaneer, his intrepid chatafter, ju. 508. Surprifcs 
‘ Vera Cruz, ibid. 

Van Rttlick, recotntnends a Dutch ledcment to be made at the 
Cape of Good Hope, L ayi. Is iilttuftcd with the manage- 
mcnt of it, itid. ' < , 

Vant, Henry, his cnihufuftic chara£ler, and diftutbances excited 
by him in New England, v. 436. 

Vanilla, description of that plant, and It’s culture, ih490. It’s 
preparation and ufes, 491. ^ 

Vanco, n fea plant, ufed for manure in the Catibbee Illands, 
iv, 151. 

Varmjy, Chirtefe, natural htftoty of, ii. 341. How ufed, 342. 

It’s properties, 343. ^ - 

Vtdant the facted book of the Bramins of India, the fource of 
many diversities relative to faith and practice, i. 

V*ga Rtet, plain of, to (he Ifland of Sr. Domiogo, recommended 
(0 the eultivatioQ of the French, iv 215, 

ViUfqutz, forms a fettlemcot on the ifland of Cuba, and profc* 
cotes dllcoveries on the American continent, li 4Z9 Coro- 
* millioDs Fernando Cortez to undertake the conquefl of Mexico, 
431. His per&dious method of obtaining (laves from Florida, 


VI. 02. , ^ 

Vtnizueh, province of. In South America, it’s hiflory, produc- 
tions, and trade, lit. 60. It’s flourishing (late under theGui- 
. puScoa company, 64 It’s imports and etports, 6S. 

Venice, it’s early profceruy from the operations of commerce, 
]. t8. Obtains toe Eaflern trade thtougb the channel ofEg^pt, 
104. Mcafures taken by, 10 oWlruft the Poriugucfe in their 
Indian enterpiifcs, I05. Open a trade with India from the 
port ofSuez in Egypt, 106. Account of the origin of the 
city ond republic ot, t1 319 W»i the firft regular go\ernment 
formed in Europe, 321. It’s decline to be dated from the dlf- 
covery of America, $tid It’s tnyfleriout policy and jealouSy, 
S'*!. T’liecfSiee di 'iiave'inqdihtori, 323. ‘Rcgu'lauon ol the 
naval and military commands, jie. 

VtraCruK, old and new, ddcnbed, li. 559. Account of the 
* intercourfe carried on there by the fleeta from Old Spain, ?6o. 
It furprized and pillaged by (be Duccanecrt, liL 50S. 
Firr^Mdir,//, improvements of which they are capable, {u.441. 
DcicTipiioa of, and theit trade, Iv. 79 

y*rtnn, 
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Vtrnan, Admiral, caufes of hu ill luccefs in attaclmg Carthagena, 
tit 52 

rifiifia, a Wild animal in Pcni, dcfcribed, with the method of 
huntingtt, III 12G Tlieir fleccci, 127 to which their 

wool IS applied, rhttf , 

Vnra, JuanrerRandeide, forms a conlpfracj m Braail to cat off 
the Datch governors of that pTOsmcc, iii 350. His fuccefics 
againft them, Exp-ls the Dntch, 351 

Anihonj, a'Jefuit, his extraordinary fermon on the Aic- 
celTes of the Dutch in Urazt, m 340 
ri//jjjix, feudal, how emancipated from perfonal flavcry, iv 131. 
/'in«nr, St was one of the iflands reCgrcd to the native Cants, by 
the EnglilK and French, s 97 Their number increaled by 
an accciGon of Negroes, tBta Diftinflion between the black 
andredCanbs, 9S The Canbs harafTed by the French, iltd 
Origin of the flat*headed Citibs, 99 War between the black 
and ted Canbs, 100 The iflawl ceded by the French to the 
Englilh, tot Prefent tbte of coUivation here, 103 
rtner, temarks on the order for rooting them up m Portu^I, 

111 436 

Virgin IJlanii, thtit number and defcriplion, v 41 Their 
produce and government, ihd 

Virginia, ids advantages over Maryland vi 41 D*In(ion of 
the lirft adventuren to this province, 42 They are relieved 
hnd indruCted by Lord Delaware, 43 Is Hrengthened by rhe 
amralofa number of refugee royalitts, 44 Is epprefled by a ri- 
gorous enforcem^nl of the Aftol Navi^iion, 45 Continue 
upon ill rerois with the Indians, thid Diragreemeftts among 
the colonifts, 46 TheEnglilhhws.wnthalUheirfbrniahties, 
introduced, 50 Admrrable fp-ech of Logan, chief of the 
Shawanees, to lord Dunmorc, thd The population of the 
country checked by petfec ounj prinapl-s, 52 Prefent number 

of inhabitanis, ibid Chief produce and atticles of cultiva- 
tion, iltd Evpott of tobacco 53 Low ftaie of Williamf- 
bourg the capital tows, 55 The inhabitants of this cdlony 
embirrafs their circoniftioces by ofletitatious luxury, tUd How 
they may extricate themftlres fiom fuch difScuInei, ibid 
Ulratnt, great fettihty of <bat province, and means of iJip*or- 
ingit, 11 209 

Vl'a i, M takes pofiefiion of Louifiana for the king of Spa n, 
after the ceftlon of by France, v 28^ 

Vmerji, atgutueut in favourofa precediagand enfuing etemiy 
of, III 109 

/ aleanas, the great antiquity of, ind cated by th“ d ffereat (lages 
of their prefent spp’arance, 1 1 toS Indicatioo of, to be f<? jad 
every where in America, iv 2 $® 

^ elhaiate of ifcepcd and evil produced by, vu ,67 
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IValpolt, Sir Robert, tbe CngliDi minlfter, remarks o: 
nidration, iii 530 534. 

/r«r, araongtheEuropearjnariocs, the real motives of, n. 217.* 
A formal declaration ncceflary for the commencement of, and 
remarks on tbecondud ofiheCnglifh In neglefting this previous 
intimation of bodiluics, in. 542 v. 454. Origin of the laws 
’ iv, 196 Ancient and modern compared, v. lyi. Always 

fumiflics a pretence for the tifurpatioos of gorcroment, vl. 150. 
The events of, often tledded byacodental eircumflances, 237. 
Aptofpeftof it’s eaiinCUon, 370 TTtis profpeft found to be 
n deluilon, 372. » Hidorical view of war as an art, 373. 
Infiintty the mod formidable in, I Caufeof the long vrars 
between England and France, 374. Origin of {landing armies 
in Europe, 37c.- War extendwby this innovation, 377. Th« 
art of fortification invented by the Dutch, 379. A new lyfterr 
of taftics introduced by the lung of Pruflia, 380, War cairiec 
on now with more huenanity than In ancient times, 383. lit 
numbers of foldiers amazingly Increafcd, -while they are very 
poorly paid, 384 Soldiers ought to be Tjfcfully employed du^ 
Ing peace, riid. Hiftorical review of the art of war upon the 
fex, 388* fenproremencs produced by xhelnvenlton of tht 
matioer’s compafs, 389. Short jiccount of tie Spanilh armada, 
3go Commerctal -wars confidered, 428 Ddlroys chiefly 
tbofe luibuleut men who are hors with mllchievous pt openCttes, 
457 - 

/TirwiVi, Admirai, commands the fird fleet tent out by the Dutch, 
Eadlmiia Company, i.xi6. Hisconiefla with the Portuguefe 
in the Indian Teas, ihtJ, 

tt^apington, Gkneral, heads the North American troops in the 
War againll Britain, vL^iflo. 

IVtlfin, of Augfbourg.putchalcthe American province ofVene- 
auela of the emperor Charles V iii, 60. Their imprudent ma- 
oagemenC, and defertionof the place, 61. 
tVhaU-fJbery, in Davis’s Streighis, and Greenland, account of, 

V. 312. Account of that carrUd on by New England, 447. 
Laws made in England for the encouragement of, thitL The 
flfhery in the Gulph ol St. Laurence, 441) 
fi'ilhan tbt Ctn^utrtr, cdabhnies the feudal government in Eng* 
land upon a regular, permanentrooting, vi 29; 

IVilItamuX elected kingot England, andaccepu the crown oa 
flipulaCeJ conditions, vi. 298 

Fort, in Bengal, deicribed, i 487. 

JfilUanJiturg, thecapiialof VirgmU, accountof, vl. 55. 
ff’tnJi, the genertlcouife, and Cfiuail caufes of, in the Weft 
Indlei, 

Jf'tJtft, 
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IVeJir, ihe Scyihnn chief, excites the o ter European ni O"* lo 
/all upon the Roman empitc, « 198 VVas the founder of a 
fanguinaiy lyi^c n of religion, ioo 
Utlje^ Genera!, tilled at ihefiegeof Qu-lcc, v 3^0 
JVontn laws of Indotlan, relating to 1 6r Caufes why 
oft*n ex*rafefo\etegn power in favage nations it 50 nieir 
treainwntm thed fTeientftjges of human fociety defaib-d, m 
76 1 he r \nnue of the greateft 1 nportanc- to fociciy, v» 360 

nieconresia"s of gallantry complete the dcpra\ anon of man- 
ners, 363 


X^ldfa account of the fair there for the tragic with European 
and A iter can co rnioditici, it 560. 


Te^», St in the iflicd of Chiloe, delctihed, in 177 It’s go 
TernmentandjurifdifkioB, 17S 

Xaru, the plant dclcnbed, tv 156 

Tinan, in the province of lUjabmaodry, account of the French 
faftory there it 169 

Tinvt, a diforder tnetdeat to Negroes> d*fctibed, w th the method 
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DIRECTIONS to the Book-Binder, for 
placing the MAPS and PLATES. 


Map of the European Settlements m the Eaft Indies, 
to face Page j. of the Firft Volume, 

Map of the European Settlements In South America, 
to face Page i. of the Second Volume. 

Map of \he European Settlements in the Weft In- 
dies, to face page i. of the Fourth Volume. 

Map of the European Settlements inNorth America, 
to face Page i, of the Fifth Volume. 

The Head of the Ahbc Kaynal) to face the title of 
the Flrft Volume. 

Plate 1. to face the Title of the Firft Volume, 

Plate II. to face the Title of the Second Volume. 

Plate HI. to face the Title of the Fourth Volume. 

Plate IV . to face the Title of the Third Volume. 

Plate V. &iVI. to face the Title of the Fifth Vo- 
lume. 

Plate VII. to face the Title of the Sixth Volume. 



